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4 Memoir of % H. Oriffith, Ml., 

Ralph Thomas Hotchkin Griffith, the translator of the i minor tal work o| 
■falmiki, first saw the light at Oorsley in Wiltshire on the 25.th May, 1826. H[is father was thp 
flev. Eobert Clavey Griffith, rector of Oorsley (1^15-1824) ancj of Eifield Bayaot, also ir| 
Wiltshire (1825-1844) and his mother was Mary Elizabeth Adderly, daughter of Ealph Hotchkin 
pf Uppingham Hall Griffith was first edupatfd at Westrpi^^ster School and then at Uppingham 
from whenpe he proceeded with an exhibitioii to Queens College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B. A., in 1846 and M* A., iri 1849. Wlfio at Oxford he was the pupil of the Orientalist Horace 
Hayman Wilson, and here gaining the Bodan scholarship, he continued the study of Sanskrit tQ 
the end of his lo.ng life. Before, leaying fpr India fn 1853» where hp was appointed in the 
Educational Department and given the post of Professor of English Literature in the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, he held the appointment in his native country as an Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College, for four years, after which his services were confined to India ; which countrye 
he evidently adopted for he saw his father-land no more, his bones being laid at Kotaghiri, one. of 
the picturesque sanatoria in India, having an altitude of 7000 feet. 

The Sanskrit College at Benares is aq old institution as old, as the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College (its age beifig 100 years) and in unisiqn with the sapredness of the place and its peoplq 
composed largely of Pandits argutqg on metaphysical questions it began, like, its sister institu- 
tion as a Sanskrit Institution and it was only in later times — and that top 7Q years ago — aq 
English Department was added to it? under its principal Dr. James Robert Ballantyne, the 
versatile scholar. The Benares College rose to eminence and it was one, of the colleges that held 
its own in the pre-university days and in the days when the Departraent of Public Instruction was 
not created, its only riyal for the imparting of higher education in Upper India wa^ the Agra 
College. Here for 6 years Griffith carried on his professorial duties with success, his forte lay iq 
teaching English poetry and he had the honour, besides, of being the colleague of that eminent 
Scottish pedagogue already named. Him he succeeded, on his retirement in 1861, as the prin« 
cipal of the College, which position he held with conspicuous ability for. 17 years, Government 
itself holding him in high esteem finding him a successful adlministrator and teacher an^ 
acceding to his request in naming the College as Queen’s College, after his own college at Oxford 
and, of course, aftei?. our Queen-Empress VictorSa, the Good. In lS7fi he became the Director of- 
Public Instruction, retiring in 1885, Government granting him a special pension apd conferring on 
him the title of p. L E. While Principal, his ambition wa^ that his students should show superior 
culture and scholarship coupled with character, and his ambition was more thaii realised for his. 
students held high positions in the state with great credit to themselves and to the college which 
produced them ; and while attached to the college, apart from his life’s work, which will be noticed 
later, he gave a direct impetus to the study of Sanskrit by founding in 1866 ^he Pandit,’^, 
a monthly journal of the college devoted to Sanskritic studies, editing it § ye^^r^ 

and giving to the world no less than 40 vols. 
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'GrifSth was a, gentleman, an Eaglish geutleman in the' true sense of the word. , He at 
all times exhibited in a striking manner a refinement of manners and speech. Though by, nature 
sensitive and reserved and genial in sympathetic society alone, ' yet he was sympathetic to the • 
Indian students to an ■eminent degree 'encouraging them even in their sports ; and, though his 
presence' inspired awe in them, hia..:.appreciation of them, however, went so far as to reward the 
sneretorious student not with one but with two and three scholarships at the same time— (the 
students, be it said to their honour, founded scholarships and prizi^s in the Benares College to 
perpetuate the memory of their gxiru after his retirement, one grateful pupil Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharji M. A* presenting a large sized photo from a painting 
by P. M, Wood which is now gracing the College library). Moreover, he had the highest regard 
for the national virtues which unfolded themselves to him in the classical writings and which he 
put into practice in valuing animal life and giving succour to the distressed (besides being generous 
and liberal both as a man and as an ofiScial). Griffith, moreover, bad the true spirit of the scholar 
in being engrossed with his studies, as was clear from the beginning of his Indian career from 
the fact, that throughout the Indian mutiny he worked tranquilly in his bungalow without 
being distracted in the least from the disaster and tumult that surged around. Now to his life's 
work:— ■ 

For nearly 50 years Griffith interpreted the East to the West by means of his masterly 
and exquisite translations of Sanskrit poetry— sacred and profane, epic and lyrical He began 
his studies at Marlborough College, publishing ** Specimens of old Indian Poetry (1852) being 
translations in the finest rhyme from the Makabharata and Ramayana from Kalidasa's 
Bhakuntala — an extract in blank verse — and also a translation of that work of Kalidasa, greatest 
of India's poets, Kumar Samhhava'' (Birth of the "War-god) 1853; 2ud Edition 1870 ; and 
from India, while in service, there followed ** Fdylls from the Sanskrit ” (1868, 2nd Edition 
1870, 3rd Edition, Allahabad 1912); "Soanes from the Ramayana'' (1868, Allahabad 
1912) and then the Magnum opus, the translation of the whole epic, the Ramayana in rhyming 
octo syllabic couplets occasionally varied by other metres lu 5 vols. 1870-75, 2nd Edition in 
1 vol and the present large typed edition ; and Yusuf dnd Zalaifta, a translation of Jami's poem 
froia the Persian (1888), And then, after retirement, there followed from Kotaghiri, perched 
on a spur of the Neilghiries, the sacred books of the Hindus, the Vedas (as distinguished from 
the books of the classical Sanskrit literature that preceded). The Rigveda or Veda of Hymns, 
in a vetse translation under the name of " The Hymns of Rigveda ” or Hymns representing the 
higher religion of the Indo-aryans, with a popular commentary in 4 vols (Benares 1889 — 92, 
2nil edition 2 Vols. 1896-97), the Hymns of the Sama Veda or Veda of chants concerned wdth 
the Soma ritual (Benares 1893), the Hymns of the Atharva Veda or Veda mainly consisting of 
ttiagical spells (Benaresi 2 Vol. 1895-96), and the Texts of White Yajur Veda or Sacrificial Veda 
(Benares 1889). This was the last work published; he had done much for India though he 
had done nothing for the Grecian and Latin countries whose language and literature he was highly 
proficient in m well After that, Griffith, being well-striken in years, there remained blit a decade 
ii> close his life (he died on 7th November, 1906),, seems to have done nothing exOept eujoy thi 
salubrious climate _ of the place and the sublimest scenery of the sylvan wilds coveted with 
tpontaueous growth of flower, fruit, fern and shrub with the added beauty at nattite's fixed iiller- 
•vals of the soft luminous rays. ’ of the tropical moon falling" on the whole landscape : interesting 
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himBelf in the iaigest and finest of gardens, abounding in flowers of a’h kinds, of all hues 
and of every vaiietj of shade, of which he was an enthusiastic lover as much as of their relation, 
Poesy ; and well he might have exclaimed in all sincerity and truth, " Creation’s heir, the world, 
the world— the flowery world — is mine,” 

Though he lies in a different clime and more than 8000 miles away from his home, Griffith 
lives in both the continents. His name will remain so long as the sun and the moon endure and 
the English language exists. It is as imperishable as that of Valmiki, the bard* of India 
whose master-piece he rendered into superb verse ; imperishable as that of the Shakespeare 
of India whose work, the Kumara Samhhava, he translated ; imperishable as that of the 
authors of the old Vedas whose work he Englished. His name will be cherished by the English 
knowing Hindu in his home, the Eogiishman in his mother country and the Colonies beyond the 
seas, to the end of time. We may httingly conclude this memoir by quoting the criticism on 
his poetry by Professor A. A. Macdonnell Ph, D. 

“In the translation (of Sanskrit works presented to the world) Griffith abandoned rhyme 
and rendered each verse by one syllabically harmonising with the original and generally 
divided into corresponding hemistiches. Griffith’s command of poetical diction enabled him 
to reproduce the form and spirit of the ancient hymns better than by means of prose or of 
rhyming verse. His method of interpretation is eclectic ; it follows partly the medieaval commen- 
tators, partly the researches of western scholars supplemented by investigations of his own. 
His renderings cannot be considered authoritative but they are the only versions that present 
the general spirit of the ancient hymns to the English reader in an attractive garb. Thus 
Griffith was not only the most voluminious but also the best translator of ancient Indian 
poetry that Great Britain has yet produced.” 

The Heemitage, \ 

Hydekabad Decoan, ( 

DaseeaDay, f 

mh September, 1914. ) M. N. VENEATASWA ill. M. R. A. S. 
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a is pronounced like u in fun. 
a like a in father, 

e like a in fate, 

i like i in fill. 

I like ee in feel, 

u like u in full 


u is pronounced like 11 in flute, 
ai like i in fire, 

au like ou in foul 

y is a consonant only, 
s is pronounced nearly as sb, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The subject of the Edmdyau, the great national epic of the Hindus, their one 

* common and everlasting possession, is^ as the name implies,* the life and adventures 
of Rima. These adventures are briefly summarized in the introductory cantos of the 
poem and do not require to be dwelt upon here. The great exploit and main subject 
of the epic is the war which Rdma waged with the giant Rdvan, the fierce and mighty 
King of Lankd or Ceylon and the dread oppressor of Cods and nymphs and saints 
and men. ‘The army,’ to borrow the words of Gorresio, ‘which Bdma led on this 
expedition was, as appears from the poem, gathered in great part from the region of 
the Vindhyan hills, but the races which he assembled are represented in the poem as 
monkeys, either out of contempt for their barbarism or because at that time they were 
little known to the Sanskrit speaking Hindus. The people against whom Rdma waged 
war are, as the poem indicates in many places, different in origin, in civilization, 

• and in worship, from the Sanskrit Indians ; but the poet of the Rdmdyan, in this 
respect like Homer who assigns to Troy customs, creeds, and worship similar to those 
of Greece, places in Ceylon, the seat of this alien and hostile people, names, habits, and 
worship similar to those of Sanskrit India. The poet calls the people whom Rdma 
attacked Rdkshasas. Rdkshasas, according to the popular Indian belief, are malignant 
beings, demons of many shapes, terrible and cruel, who disturb the sacrifices and the 
religious rites of the Brdhmans. It appears indubitable that the poet of the Rdmdyan 
applied the hated name of Rdkshasas to an abhorred and hostile people, and that this 
denomination is here rather an expression of hatred and horror than a real historical 
name. 

' Such, reduced to its bare simplicity, is the fundamental idea of the Rdmdyan, a 

war of two hostile races differing in origin, civilization, and worship." But, as is the 
case in all primitive epopeas, around this idea as a nucleus have gathered elements of 
every kind drawn from the very vitals of Indian tradition, and worked up by the 
ancient poet to embody his lofty epic conception. The epopea received and incor- 
porated the traditions, the ideas, the beliefs, the myths, the symbols of that civiliza- 
tion in the midst of which it arose, and by the weaving in and arranging of all these 

1 From Ea^tia and aycma^ Rtoia’s Adventures. Scblegel Latinizes the Sansitrit title into Rameis. In conformity with 
Indian custom I write Ram^yan with th© dental or undot^ted V and without the final *a,’ as we speak of the Iliad and 
.^neid and not of the Ilias end iEneis^ 




Tast elements it became the complete and faithful expression of a whole ancient period ; 
and in fact the epopea is nothing but a system which represents poetically those ideas 
of a people which the philosophical systems expound theoretically/ i 

Other scholars will not concede even this historical basis to the exploits celebra- 
ted in the poem. ‘ Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 181.) that the 
principal characters who figure in Rdm^yan are not historical personages at all, but 
mere personifications of certain events and circumstances. Sltd (the furrow) he re- 
marks, occurs both in the Rig-veda [R. V. IV. 57. 6] and in the Grihya ritual as an 
object of worship and represents the A'ryan agriculture, while he regards Rdma as 
the ploughman personified. The Rarndya^a has only, he thinks, a historical charac- 
ter in so far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Aryan civilization 
towards the south of the peninsula.’* To attempt to ascertain the date of the events, 
real or imaginary related in the Rimdyan would be a mere waste of time. I will only 
mention that Sir William Jones places Rdma in the year 2029 B. 0., Tod in 1100, 
and Bentley in 950. Gorresio would place him about the thirteenth century before 
the Christian era.® 

The introductory Cantos of the R^md^y an and general tradition ascribe the 
authorship of the poem to the inspired Saint Vdlmiki, one of the holy company of 
those whose eye could pierce ‘ Thepresent, and the past, and the to-come,’ who attain- 
ed the science of secret things by 

‘Dreadful abstinence 

And conquering penance of the mutinous flesh, 

Deep contemplation, and unwearied study, 

In years outstretched beyond the date of man.’4 
The same authority makes Vdlmiki contemporary with Rdma, and assigns the com- 
position of the poem to the age which saw the accomplishment of the great enterprise 
which forms its subject. ‘ Critical inquiry,’ says Lassen, ‘ will not allow the actual 
authorship of Vdlmlki and the handing down of the poem unchairged from the begin- 
ning to pass, current;’® while Gorresio maintains that the popular tradition which 
makes Vdlmiki contemporary with Rdma and relates all the particulars of the first 
propagation of the Rdmdyan appears as probable and as worthy of credit as any 
other ancient fact historically related.’ The internal evidence offered by the poem is 

1 GoRbbsio, VoL F/. Preface.* 

2 Muir’s Suuskrit Texts, V ol. II. p. 438. 

. 3 ‘ From BtCma to Sumitra the contemporary, as it appears, of Vikramiiditya (B. 0. 57) fifty«six Kings ruled in succes- 
sion. By allowing on a reasonable computation an average of a little more than twenty years to each reign we arrive at 
the thirteenth century before the Christian era. But to this opinion I do not intend to attribute more weight than that 
of a probable conjecture.’ ^ ^ ^ 

GoRRISIo, Bcmayan^ Fot, 1, Production* 

4 Shelley’s Hellas. 

5 Indische AUerthumshundet h 




sufficiently strong confirmation of its remote antiquity, although it is impossible to fix 
even approximately the date of its composition. ‘ Portions of this and other evidence 
I will now lay before the reader, gathered chiefly from Gorresio’s Introduction to his 
magnificent edition of the E^rndyan. 

' What I have said,’ observes Gorresio, ‘ with regard to the antiquity of Kdma 
maybe applied to Vd.lmlki the author of the Ed,mdyan, whose synchronism with 
R^ma is indicated, as I have pointed out, in the introduction to the poem, and con- 
firmed by two passages of the poem itsetf. In such a case the question would be 
ended and the antiquity of the poem proved, although without determining its age 
with absolute precision, a difficult question not in the case of the Rdmdyan only but 
in the poems of Homer themselves. But because there will be found some people to 
whom the testimony of the introduction to the poem will appear suspicious, and the 
authority of the two passages (not found in the Bengal recension) doubtfiil, I will here 
condense the indications and arguments which appear to me to co nfir m the antiquity 
of the Rdmdyan. Passing over the Pur%a period I come to the era of Vikramd- 
ditya (57 B. C.) Here I find a poem which celebrates in a compendious form the 
exploits sung in the Rdmdyan, I mean the Raghuvan^a of Kilid^sa.® The poet 
himself in his introduction gives direct testimony that preceding poets have opened 
the way for him in this same subject. It is hardly necessary to say that amongst these 
poets V4lmiki is certainly comprised, the copious and original source of all the poems 
which celebrate the deeds of Rdm5,. As I proceed beyond the age of Kilid^sa there 
appears before me a great epic monument to which Indian tradition ascribes a most 
remote antiquity so far as to make Vy^Lsa the compiler of the Vedas its author. 
This monument is the Mahdbhdrata. I bow before this colossal epic ; but without 
wishing to detract from its antiquity, I do not hesitate to declare it less ancient than 
the Edmdyan. And here I first observe that when we speak of the antiquity of a 
literary monument, especially an epic one, we must distinguish the elements of which 
it is composed from the arranging hand which collected and put them together. 
These elements may be most ancient ; and so are in fact the elements of the Mahd- 
bhdrata the work of arranging and uniting them may be more or less ancient. And 
it is precisely this work of union and arrangement in the Mahdbh^rata which I affirm 
to be later than that in the Rd,mdyan. If this posteriority were not declared in the 

1 ‘ The Greeks did not acquire any intimate knowledge of India. They applied themselves chiefly to describe the 
regions, situations, the climate, the natural productions of the Indian soil, the dress, the arras, and the customs of the 
inhabitants. No aid, then, can be hoped for from the Greeks to discover the age of the R^milyan, as nothing can be con- 
cluded against its antiquity from our finding no mention of it in the works of those writers. Nor can precise data be 
obtained even from Indian writers, data impressed with a certain stamp of historical truth, sufficient by themselves to 
establish the indubitable age of the poem. Indian minds were always more inclined to meditate than to narrate, to 
launch themselves boldly into the regions of the ideal and the infinite rather than to consign to memory in their reality 
events circumscribed within narrow limits t in one word, history was checked by contemplation and poesy,’ Gobbesio^ 

2 A later date is by most scholars assigned to this poem, , ’ . 







MaMbhdrata itself wMeh says that the exploits of Rdma had already been sung by 
Vihniki inspired by Nd.rada, it would be sufficiently proved by the fact that there is 
embodied in the Mahd.bhd.rata a summary of the E,d,md,yan of Vd.lmiki in the same 
order and very often in the same words. Besides, the life and worship of Krishna 
celebrated in the Mahd.bhd.rata indicate an age later than the Rdimd,yan in which there 
is no mention of Krishna or Krishnaism...... ...... ...The invention of the shloka attri- 
buted to Vdilmiki in the introduction to the Rd,md.yan appears to confirm the anti- 
quity of the poem It should be observed that the shloka is not only mentioned 

in the Rig-veda but the very metre is used. How can these apparent contradictions 
be reconciled ? Tradition says that Vd.lmiki was the inventor of the shloka and that he 
first made use of it in the Rd.md.yan : but in the Rd.md.yan the Vedas are very fre- 
quently spoken of in which the is both mentioned and employed. It may be 

that the hymns referred to are later than the Rdmdyan ; but at present we must be 
content to leave the difficulty unsolved............ 

The Rd,mdyan is mentioned in the Rd.jatarangini (Rd,jataranginf, Histoire des 
Rois du Kaehmir, par M. A. Troyer, Lib, I. Sh. 166 ). Ddmodara, second of that 
name among the kings of Kashmir, was cursed by certain Brd.hmans, and the maledic- 
tion was to cease on the day on which he should hear the entire Rd.mdyan recited. 
Now Dd.modara the Second, in the series of the kings of Kashmir, precedes by five 
kings Gonarda the Third who according to the computation of M. Troyer, the saga- 
cious and learned translator and commentator of the History of Kashmir, is to be 
placed in the year 1182 before Christ (R^jataranginl, Tom. II. p. 875). Reckoning 
backward from this point to Dd-modara the Second through an interval of 5 reigns 
the average duration of each of which is about twenty-four years, we arrive at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century before the Christian era. I am far from wishing 
to attribute any great precision to these chronological computations, nor do I pretend 
to determine exactly the age of the Rdmdyan, but I maintain that from the passage 
of the Rdjataranginl cited the remote antiquity of the poem may with all confidence 
be inferred. This antiquity is confirmed by the various popular traditions diffused 
through the whole of India upon the epopea of Vdlmlki, upon the exploits which are 
celebrated in it, upon the principal actors in that great epic drama, since traditions 
and popular legends gather round ancient monuments as ivy and parasitical plants 
cling only to the trunks of aged oaks. The whole of India is full of such legends 
originated by the celebrity of the epic of Vdlmlki. The fame of Rdma and of Hanumdn 
his mighty ally, accompanied with popular legends, has penetrated into the most 
remote parts of the southern regions of India and even into Tibet. A proof of the 
antiquity of the Rdmdyan is the fact that many poets both dramatic and epic have 
had recourse to the great fountain of Ms poem as the Grecian poets have drawn their 
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materials from the epics of Homer. The antiquity of the Hdmdyan is proved by the 
numerous various readings which are found in it and which can have arisen only from 
its antiquity and its diffusion by many mouths through distant regions. And as an 
epic poem is the faithful image of the creeds, the cult, the customs of the age in 
which it arose, so finding no mention of a creed, a cult, a custom, or a region in an 
epic is a very probable indication that it did not exist when the poem was composed. 
It is worthy of being remarked that in the Rd,mdyan no traces are found of that 
mystic devotion which absorbs all the faculties of man, of that passionate, ardent 
worship called bhakti which is not of the greatest antiquity but still must have sprung 
up before our era, as it is mentioned in the Mahabhirata. There are indeed in the 
Eiimd,yan examples of prodigious austerities, but these have nothing to do with the 
religion called bhakti, and spring from another cause, a principle more profound. 
They appear to have been originated by an inner feeling, deeply rooted and of great 
antiquity in India, that is to say that expiation was to restore fallen human nature. 
Nor is there found in the Edmdyan any mention of Buddha or Buddhism, although 
other heterodox creeds are spoken of. Nor is the island of Ceylon against which the 
expedition of Edma was directed called Taprobane or Tdmrapar^i, or Palesimundu 
or Pdlisimanta, names anterior by some centuries to the Christian era. Nor is it 
even called by the name of Sinhala (Seat of Lions) which name is connected with the 
occupation of the island by Vijaya several centuries before our era. The name which 
Ceylon bears in the Edmdyan is always the primitive, the most ancient, Lankd,. I 
could adduce many other conjectural proofs of the antiquity of the Ed,mdyan, such 
for instance as the nature of the style, and its qualifying, as Homer does, with such 
epithets as venerable, benign, divine, the night, the day, the woods, the mountains, 
and the rivers. 

Colonel Sykes, in his dissertation inserted in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society (Vol, VII, pp. 248 ff.), finding that the celebrated Chinese Buddhist Fa Hian 
who visited India at the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century after 
Christ makes no mention when in Ayodhyd, the capital of Edma’s kingdom, either 
of Edma or the Edmdyan, thinks it may be doubted, whether the poem existed at 
that time. If there is no more reason than this to doubt the antiquity of the 
Edmdyan we need not be alarmed. In fact what did the Chinese Buddhist see in his 
long journey through India, what has he observed or described, except Buddhist 
monasteries, Buddhist temples, Buddhist priests, Buddhist traditions, Buddhist 
doctrines, Buddhist heterodoxies ? Every thing that had no connection with Bud- 
dhism either of agreement or opposition was neglected by him as out of the line of 
his object. 
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One apparent difficulty seems to result from the mention of the Yavanas which 
is found in the first Book of the Eamdyan. The name of Yavanas, used in India to 
indicate the Greeks after the time of Alexander, may in this place appear subject to 
suspicion. With regard to this see the excellent remarks of von Schlegel {Rdmd.yan, 
Vol. I. Part II. p. 168). The name of Yavanas may have been anciently used by the 
Indians to denote the nations situated to the west of India ; more recently , that is 
after the time of Alexander, it was applied principally to the Greeks.’^ 

It is not to be expected that every one will admit the cogency of all the argu- 
ments in favour of the great antiquity of the Rdmdyan adduced by the ingenious and 
enthusiastic scholar from whom I have quoted ; but few who have read the poem will 
refuse to concur at least in the sober judgment of the writer of an excellent article on 
the Rdmdyan in Yol. L. of the West-minster Review; ‘We are ignorant of the date 
of the poem, or rather of the era to which its older parts belong. Probably Vdlmiki 
and Homer were contemporaries ; perhaps the Hindu was the, earlier of the two, and 
sang his song while that Ilion was a reality, which to Homer rose in the back-ground 
of two or three generations. Our limits forbid us to enter into any detailed proof, 
nor indeed could any be quite satisfactory ; the best arguments for its age are found 
in the poem itself, and the habits and manners which it describes. Thus the burning 
of widows on the funeral piles of their husbands, which the Greeks describe as an old 
custom when Alexander invaded India, B, C. 827, is utterly unknown in the Rdmd- 
yana, and one fact like this speaks volumes. In such poems as the Ramdyana and the 
Iliad we instinctively feel that they belong to the earlier world : we enter them as we 
enter a house in Pompeii — the colours may still seem fresh, and no mark of decay 
remind us of their age, but we feel that they belong not to us or ours, and a gulf of 
ages lies between us and our objects.’ 

The Rdmdyan is divided into seven Books, but the action of the poem ends with 
the sixth, and there is every reason to believe that the seventh Book is a later addi- 
tion. This last Book or Uttar a Kdpda, ‘ contains various stories, legends, and tradi- 
tions, which still have some connection of affinity with the principal poem. The 

mythical origin of the Rikshasas is there related with the banishment of 

Slt^ and her giving birth in the hermitage of Vdlmiki to twin sons, Ku^a and Lava, 
who were the first rhapsodists or ‘ aoidoi ’ of the Rdmdyan, and other traditions and 
legends only distantly connected with the Rimdyan properly so called;’ 2 The whole 
contains about 24,000 verses, chiefly slokes or heroic distiehs of thirty-two syllables 

1 Gorebsio, Mamdyafit Vd » J. Introduction. 

2 Gorebsio. 
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each, with verses of a different metre occasionally introduced or interpolated, especi- 
ally at the end of a canto. 

‘ The poem has evidently undergone considerable alteration since the time of its 
first composition, but still underneath all the subsequent additions the original ele- 
ments are preserved, and careful criticism might perhaps separate the interpolations 
and present the more genuine parts as a whole by themselves. The task however, 
would be difficult, and perhaps as impracticable as it has proved in the Homeric 
poems. For many ages it is certain that the work existed only by oral tradition, 
and each rhapsodist added or altered at his pleasure, or to suit the taste or vanity 
of the princely families whom he served. The measure of the poem, moreover, is of a 
somewhat fatal facility, and many rhapsodists would naturally be ambitious of ming- 
ling their own songs with those of their bards, and the habit of repetition would 
at once supply them with a vocabulary of epic phrases to suit their purpose. Whole 
chapters thus betray their origin by their barrenness of thought and laborious 
mimicry of the epic spirit, which in the case of the old poets had spontaneously burst 
out of the heart’s fulness like the free song of a child. But when the Indian Pisis- 
tratus arose who collected these separate songs and reduced them to their present 
shape, the genuine and spurious were alike included, and no Hindu critic ever appears 
to have attempted to discriminate between them. With regard to the Rdmdyana it 
appears to have undergone two distinct revisions, one in Benares and the other in 
Bengal, and as the two were accomplished without any reference or relation to each 
other, they naturally present many varieties in their texts. The same thoughts and 
events are generally preserved in both, but the words and order of the verses conti- 
nually differ, as would naturally be the case when the revisions were made from the 
oral traditions of two different schools of rhapsodists from each of which the poem 

had been undergoing a long series of alterations such as those we have suggested 
above.’ ^ 

Notwithstanding Gorresio’s able and enthusiastic advocacy of what he considers 
the superior claims of the Bengal recension of the Rdmdyan, it is generally allowed 
by European scholars that the Benares or North-West recension is the more genuine. 
Of the former there is a magnificent edition by Gorresio, published at the expense of 
Charles Albert, late King of Sardinia, The text is printed in a style that cannot be 
surpassed in any country, and an Italian prose translation of the whole accompanies 
it ‘which may be equalled but not surpassed in any other of the languages of Europe. 
In his translation he has carefully preserved a Dantesque idiom and form of express- 
ion, free from all local patois ; his rendering is most faithful, and his language elegant 

1 Westminster Eeview, Voh L, 
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and spirited.’^ The Benares recension has been less fortunate. In the years 1805 — 1810 
Carey and Marshman, the venerable Missionaries of Serampore, published the test 
and English translation of two Books and a half or about one third of the entire poem,® 
but these volumes have long been out of print and unprocurable, and they ‘ are very 
inferior as productions of literary art, though no blame attaches to the excellent men 
who published their work in the very dawn of oriental studies.’® In the year 1846 the 
great William von Schlegel published the text of the first two Books with a Latin 
translation of the first and part of the second. This edition is to some extent an eclectic 
one ; it is founded on the North-West recension but sometimes admits passages from 
the Bengal recension when they are recommended by any special excellence. This 
work, as Gorresio justly says, ‘bears the impress of that critical acumen, of that pro- 
found judgment, of that artistic sense, for which he is so renowned.’ An admirable 
edition of the North-West recension with a commentary, has lately been lithographed 
at Bombay, and a rather inferior printed edition has been published in Calcutta. The 
late M. Hippolyte Fauche, the most intrepid and indefatigable of translators from the 
Sanskrit, has given to the world a French version of Gorresio’s edition.* Thus the 
Bengal recension has been translated into Italian and French ; but there is no English 
version of either recension, and only a small portion of the North-West recension has 
been translated into any European tongue. This fact alone will, I trust, be regarded 
as a sufficient reason or excuse for the present attempt to reproduce the Rdmdyan 
in an Enghsh dress. The poem can hardly be denied a high place among the great 
epics of the world, and it is surely desirable that Englishmen — especially those who 
are more immediately connected with India — should at least be enabled, if they 
choose, to become acquainted with it.® 

My first object has been to reproduce the original poem as faithfully as circum- 
stances permit me to do. For this purpose I have perferred verse to prose. The 
translations of the Iliad by Chapman and Worsley — nay, even by translators of far 
inferior poetical powers — are, I think, much more Homeric than any literal prose 
rendering can possibly be. In the latter we may find the ‘ disjecti membra poetae,’ 
but all the form and the life are gone, for ‘ the interpenetration of matter and manner 
constitute the very soul of poetry.’ I have but seldom allowed myself to amplify or 

1 Calcutta, MevieWf VoL XXIII f Tim Ramayana, 

2 genfelenEien who compose the Committee (of the Asiatic Society of Bengal) have made choice of the RcCmiyan of 
ViDmiki to oe the first in the series of translations from the Sanskrit. The reverence in which it is held, the extent of coun- 
try through which it is circulated, and the interesting view which it exhibits of the religion, the doctrines, the 
mythology, the current ideas, and the manners and customs of the Hindus, combine to justify their election/ Advertisc- 
mmt to Carey and Marshman^ s edition of the Bamayar*,. 

. S Gorresio says j * With regard to the merits of this, work I will add nothing to the severe but just judgment passed 
upon it by the illustrious William von Schlegel who found it a work without skill or critical discernment, abounding in 
faults and worthless in every part/ 

4 One Canto, in the four versions, will be found in Appendix B. 

5 *The Btoayana and Mah{f-bharata, unlike the Iliad and the OdySey, closely connected with the present religious 
faith of millions ; 
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to condense, or omit apparently needless repetitions, but have attempted rather to give 
the poet as he is than to represent him as European taste might prefer him to be. Com- 
parisons, therefore, which to English readers will appear vulgar or ridiculous have been 
left unaltered, and long passages of unutterable tedliousness re-appear in my version 
with, probably, their tediousness enhanced. I may observe^ with all respect for Vd,lmi- 
ki, that the R^mdyan, even in the sonorous and dignified Sanskrit, will hardly bear 
reading through, and I am sure that the translation will not. V^lmiki’s work is not 
much read even in India, although the Hindi rifaccimento. by the poet Tulsidds is more 
popular and more honoured by the people of the NorthrWestern Provinces that the 
Bible is by the corresponding classes in England. The poem', it' should be remembered,, 
was in ancient times recited and not read ; the audience that gathered, round the rhap- 
sodist might be continually changing, and each hearer would probably listen to a few 
consecutive cantos only. It is. true that one unfortunate king mentioned in the Rfija- 
tarangini was condemned to remain under the malediction of the Brahmans until he should 
have heard the whole Ramd-yan recited at one sitting.^ But it may be doubted which 
alternative he preferred; and this is quite an exceptional case. 

The metre I have adopted has been chosen after long consideration and many experi- 
ments. It is not, I know, the exact equivalent of V^lmlki’s ilolca or heroic distich, with 
which it cannot compare in gravity or grandeur. I would generally prefer other metres 
for free translations of short extracts or scenes from the poem, but for a translation of 
the entire work I am inclined to think that the octosyllabic metre fairly represents the 
original, and at the same time I find that it suits me best. The as I have al- 

ready said, consists of two lines of sixteen syllables- or, rather, four lines- of eight syllables 
each, only four of which are fixed in quantity, the others, being optionally long or short. 

It corresponds then roughly to four lines of the octosyllahie metre which will generally 
be found to reproduce it without, as a rule, either condensation or amplification.- Blank 

Md these mmioiis,be it remembered, acknowledge British away, “dhave a right to expect 

take an interest in works which are the time-honoured repository ol their legendaM history aud 

ancient customs and observances, as well as of their most cherished gems- of Poetry. ^^^gument to shw tha^^ 

some knowledge of the two great Indian Epics ought to be reqmred of a^tt wh^ld. ^ 

Service, or in any other capSoity. Nor is it right, or even possible, for Englistanen^^rally ^ 

ly ignorant of the nature rad contents of these poems. British India is now brought so dose to m 

city, and the present condition of the Hindu community, social political, mid 

our attention; that the duty of studying the past history of our E^ern emmre, 

San^krife literature cau no longer be evaded by educated men. Hitherto the Indian Epics, which, J>he abse^e o 
real Wstory, are the only guidlj to the early cmditiim of our Hindu fdlow-eubjacts,. have been sealed books to the majo- 
rity of Englishmen/ 

Indian Epic Poetrtf, By Mokibe Williams, M. A'., F^efaeCy fJJ, IV, 

theyi^rz'ohr 

oar* 

2 ‘This verse is a stanza or gloka, whidi, with some exi»p*ion^ consists 'o^oufpdd®* o? 



Verse, even, if the translator could write it, would never represent the iloha, a verse 
generally commensurate with the sentence ; and a Sanskrit distich must either be con- 
densed into one heroic couplet or expanded to fill two. 

Tor the first two Books I translate from Schlegel’s edition, and from the Bombay 
edition for the remaining portion of the poem. 

The notes, necessarily brief and simple, I owe chiefly to Schlegel and Gorresio : I 
have also borrowed freely from Wilson, Lassen, Muir, Max Muller, Goldstticker, and 
Professor Monier Williams. English readers will, I trust, remember that I write part- 
ly for Indians, and Indians that the notes which they may think superfluous are neces- 
sary to enable Europeans to understand the poem. 

There are many archaisms in the original, and I have not entirely excluded them 
from my translation. My verses, I know, are frequently rough, prosaic, and dull, but 
I believe that any elaborate polish or the studied use of more modern poetical phraseo- 
logy would only impair still further their likeness to the simple distiehs of Vdhnlki. 

Judged by a European standard there is but little true poetry in the first Book of 
the EiAtndyan, and much of the aroma of that little has probably evaporated in the pro- 
cess of translation. Still, though fully aware of its many shortcomings, and only trust- 
ing that longer study, greater practice, and the lessons of intelligent criticism may 
make each succeeding volume less imperfect, I submit this first volume to the public 
with some confidence, as I am fully persuaded that the work when completed will sup- 
ply a want which has long been felt in India if not in England. 

1 beg to offer my sincere thanks to the Governments of Bengal, the Punjab, Bom- 
bay, Mysore, the Central Provinces, and Oudli, for the liberal aid which, at the recom- 
mendation of the several Directors of Public Instruction, they have given to my un- 
dertaking ; and more especially am I bound to render my best thanks to the very distin- 
guished oriental scholar at the head of the Government of the North-Western Provin- 
ces — those Provinces in which Vdlmfki composed his immortal poem, and in which this 
first metrical translation of it has been begun and will, I hope, be completed. 

This is by far the most frequent and useful form of Sanskrit verse. It is that in which the great body of metrical 
composition, whether narrative or didactic, exists. All works of considerable extent are written in it, relieved by the occ* 
asional introduction of other metres. It is the prevailing form of metre in the laws of Manu, the Mahiibharaba, the Ram- 
^yana, and the Purfiaas 

^ Another rule given for the formation of the Anushtup verse is, that the fifth syllable of each line shall be short, the 
Sixth long and the seventh alternaoely long and short ; whilst the first four syllables and the eighth are arbitrary. This 
will be found to be usually the form adopted, with occasional exceptions. The following are examples 

w -I fw f W 

dsididam tamo bhutamapr^jnatamalakshanam 

apratarkyamavijneyam prasuptamiv^arvvatak " 

♦This universe had become darkness, undiscerned, uncharacberised, indescribable, incomprehensible as if everywhere 
in a deep sleep*” Manu. ’ » j 

■ '..-vr''' „ w ... Jt 

, f nishMa pratishtham twamagamah sb^svati samali 

■ : : — t ^ - — 'I — 'w Jw 1{ 

yat kraunchamitbunadekamabadhlh kllmamohitam 

barbarian, mayest thou acquire fame for endless years, since thou hast slain one of these birds, heedless 
through passion, Rteiyana. Tradition affirms of this that it is the first gloka or anushtup verse ever composed.’ 

Wilson's Sanskrit Grammars p, 436. 



THE RiMAYAN OF VALMf 


Glory to him whose fame is ever bright ! 

Glory to him, Prachetas’ ^ holy son ! 
Whose pure lips quaff with ever new delight 
The nectar-sea of deeds by Rdma done. 
Hail, arch-ascetic, pious, good, and kind I 
Hail, Saint Vdlmfki, lord of every lore ! 
Hail, holy Hermit, calm and pure of mind ! 
Hail, First of Bards, V^ilmiki, hail once 
more ! 


INVOCATION.! 


Praise to Vdlmfki,^ bird of charming song,® 

Who mounts on Poesy’s sublimest spray. 

And sweetly sings with accent clear and, 
strong 

RAma, aye R4ma, in his deathless lay. 

Where breathes the man can listen to the 
strain [tongue. 

That flows in music from VAIm'lki’s 
Nor feel his feet the path of bliss attain 
When Rima’s glory by the saint is 

sung? NkRAD? 

[fount 

The stream Rdra^yan leaves its sacred 

The whole wide world from sin and To sainted NArad, prince of those 
stain to free.^ • Whose lore in words of wisdom flows, 

The Prince of Hermits is the parent mount. Whose constant care and chief delight 
The lordly RAma is the darling sea. Were Scripture and ascetic rite, 

The good VAlmfki, first and best 
Of hermit saints, these words addressed®: 

‘ In all this world, I pray thee, who 
Is virtuous, heroic, true? 

Firm in his vows, of grateful mind, 

To every creature good and kind ? 
Bounteous, and holy, just, and wise, 

Alone most fair to all men’s eyes 1 

^ This name may have been give.rto the father of VtClmiki 
allegorically. If we look at the derivation of the word {pra^ 
before, and chetasj mind) it is as if the poet were called the sou 
of Prometheus, the Fore-thinker/ SoHLEaEi:/. 

* Called in Sanskrit also B&la-KdaM, and in Hindi BaU 
Eand, i e. the Buok describing Rama’s childhood, hala meaning 
' Valmild is said to have lived a solitary life in the woods ; ^ sixteenth year, 

he is called both a 7nuni and a rishi. The former word pro* * A divine saint, son of Brahma, He is the eloquent 
perly signifies an anchorite or hermit j the latter has reference messenger of the Gods, a musician of exquisite skill, and the 
chiefiy to wisdom. The two words are frequently used pro* inventor of the vind or Indian lute. He bears a strong 
miscuously, and may both be rendered by the Latin mtes in resemblance to Hermes or Mercury. 

‘This mystic syllable, said to typify tbe supreme Deity 
divininir inaro-Vit vaHi ^ ® c^pio'ts of Eama by the aid of tjjg collectively, the Vedas, the three spheres of the 

ISSl ® knowledge naturally ac<luired.‘ world, the three holy fires, the three steps of Vishnu etc ,: 

prefaces the prayers and most venerated writings of th© 
Literally, Kokila^ the Ko'il, or Indian Cuckoo, Schlegel Hindus. 

translates lusciniiim. 5 colloquy is supposed to have taken place about 

* Comparison with the Ganges i# implied, that river being sixteen years after Rtima’s return from his wanderings ainS 
exiled the purifier of the world. ooeupation of his ancestral throne. 


^ The MSS. vary very considerably in these Stanzas of invo- 
cation : many lines are generally prefixed in which not only the 
poet, but those who play the chief parts in the poem are 
panegyrized. It is self-apparent that they are not by the author 
of the Ramrfyan himself. 

® ‘^Yaliniki was the son of Varuna, the"'regeut of the waters, 
one of whose names is PrachetHS. According to the Adliydtmd 
Mamdyana, the sage, although a Brahman by birth, associated 
with foresters and robbers. Attacking on one occasion the 
seven Rishis, they expostulated with him successfully, and 
taught him the mantra of Rama reversed, or Mara, Mara, in 
the inaudible repetition of which he remained immovable for 
thousands of years, so that when the sages returned to the 
same spot they found him still there, converted into a valmih 
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Devoid of envy,' firm, and sage, 

Whose tranquil soul ne’er yields to rage % 
Whom, when his warrior wrath is high, 
Do Gods embattled fear and fly % 

Whose noble might and gentle skill 
The triple world can guard from ill ? 

Who is the best of princes, he 
Who loves his people’s good to see ? 

The store of bliss, the living mine 
Where brightest joys and virtues shine ? 
Queen Fortune’s^ best and dearest friend, 
Whose steps her choicest gifts attend 1 
Who may with Sun and Moon compare, 
With Indra,^ Vishiju,^ Fire, and Air ? 
Grant, Saint divine,^ the boon I ask. 

For thee, I ween, an easy task. 

To whom the power is given to know 
If such a man breathe here below.’ 

Then Ndrad, clear before whose eye 
The present, past, and future lie.® 

Made ready answer : ‘ Hermit, where 
Are graces found so high and rare 1 
Yet listen, and my tengue shall tell 
In whom alone these virtues dwell. 


1 Giilled also Sri and Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, the 
Queen of Beauty as well as the Dea Forfcuna. Her birth ‘ from 
the fuil-hushed wave ’ is described in Canto XLV of this Book. 

* One of the most prominent objects of worship in the Rig- 
veda, Indra was superseded in later times by the more popular 
deities Vishnu and Siva. He is the God of the firmament, and 
answers in many respects to the Jupiter Pluvius of the Romans. 
See Additional Notes, 

* The second God of the Trimurti or Indian Trinity. De- 
rived from the root vis to penetrate, the meaning of the name 
appears to be he toho penetrates or pervades all things. An em- 
bodiment of the preserving power of nature, he is worshipped 
as a Saviour who has nine times been incarnate for the good of 
the world and will descend on earth once more. See AddUion» 
al Notes and Muir’s Sanskrit Texts passim. 

^ In Sanskrit devarshi. Mshi is the general appellation of 
sages, and another word is frequently prefixed to distinguish 
the degrees. A BrahmarsM is a theologian or Brsihmamcal 
sage ; a Edjarsbi is a royal sage or sainted king ; a Bevarshi is a 
divine or deified sage or saint. 

^ Trikdlajha. Literally hnower of the three times. Both 
Schlegel and Gorresio quote Homer’s 

'■^Oc vSri ra r idvra, rd r’ i<radjusva, Trpo r’ iovra. 

‘That sacred seer, whose comprehensive view 
The past, the present, and the future knew.’ 

The Bombay edition reads triloTcajhaf who "knows the thrsit 
worlds (earth, air, and heaven.) ‘ It is by tapas (austere fervour), 
that rishis of subdued souls, subsisting on roots, fruits and air, 
obtain a vision of the three worlds with all things moving and 
.stationary.’ MaNU, XI. 236. 


From old Ikshvitku’s ^ line he came, 
Known to the world by Emma’s name : 
With soul subdued, a chief of might, 

In Scripture versed, in glory bright. 

His steps in virtue’s paths are bent, 
Obedient, pure, and eloquent. 

In eacb emprise he wins success, 

And dying foes his power confess. 

Tall and broad-shouldered, strong of limb, 
Fortune has set her mark on him. 

Graced with a conch-shell’s triple line, 
His throat displays the auspicious sign.^ 
High destiny is clear impressed 
On massive jaw and ample chest. 

His mighty shafts he truly aims. 

And foemen in the battle tames* 

Deep in the muscle, scarcely shown, 
Embedded lies his collar-bone. 

His lordly steps are firm and free, 

His strong arms reach below his knee f 

All fairest graces join to deck 

His head, his brow, his stately neck, 

And limbs in fair proportion set : 

The manliest form e’er fashioned yet- 
Graced with each high inaperial mark, 

His skin is soft and lustrous dark. 

Large are his eyes that sweetly shine 
With majesty almost divine. 

His plighted word he ne’er forgets ; 

On erring sense a watch he sets. 

By nature wise, his teacher’s skill 
Has trained him to subdue bis will. 

Good, resolute and pure, and strong, 

He guards mankind from scathe and wrong, 


^ Son of Manu, the first king of Kosala and founder of the 
solar dynasty Or family of the Children of the Sun, the God of 
that luminary being the father of Manu. 

* The Indians paid great attention to the art of physiognomy 
and believed that character and fortune could be foretold not 
from the face only but from marks upon the neck and hands. 
Three lines under the chin like those at the mouth of a conch 
fSankhaJweve regarded as a peculiarly auspicious sign indi- 
cating, as did also the mark of Vishnu’s discus on the hand, 
one born to he a ehah'avartin or universal emperor. In the 
palmistry of Europe the line of fortune, as well as the line of 
fife, is in the hand. Cardan says that marks on the nails and 
teeth also show what is to happen to us: ‘ Sunt etiam in nobis 
evestigia qnasdam futurorum eventuum in unguibus atque etiam 
in dentibuB.’ Though the palmy days of Indian chiromancy 
have passed away, the art is still to some extent studied and 
believed in. 

2 Long arms were regarded as a sign of heroic strength. 
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And lends his aid, and ne’er in vain, 

The cause of justice to maintain. 

Well has he studied o’er and o’er 
The Vedas^ and tbeir kindred lore. 

Well skilled is he the bow to draw,^ 
Well trained in arts and versed in law ; 
High-souled and meet for happy fate, 
Most tender and compassionate; 

The noblest of all lordly givers, _ 
Whom good men follow, as the rivers 
Follow the King of Floods, the sea : 

So liberal, so just is he. 

The joy of Queen Kau^alyd,’s® heart, 

In every virtue he has part : 

Firm as Himalaya’s* snowy steep ; 
Unfathomed like the mighty deep ; 

The peer of Vishnu’s power and might, 
And lovely as the Lord of Night;® 
Patient as earth, but, roused to ire. 
Fierce as the world-destroying fire ; 


* * Veda means originally knowing or knowledge, and this 
name is given by the Brithmans not to one work, but to tbe 
whole body of their most ancient sacred literature. Veda is 

the same word which appears in the Gl-reek oiSa, I know, and in 
the English wise, wisdom, to wit. The name of Veda is com- 
monly given to four collections of hymns, which are respectively 
known by the names of Eig-veda, Yajur-veda, Sama-veda, 
Atharva-veda.* 

* As the language of the Veda, the Sanskrit, is the most 
ancient type of the English of the present day, (Sanskrit and 
English are but varieties of one and the same language,) so its 
thoughts and feelings contain in reality the first roots and 
germs of that intellectual growth which by an unbroken chain 
connects our own generation with the ancestors of the Aryan 
race, — with those very people who at the rising and setting of 
the sun listened with trembling hearts to the songs of the 
Veda, that told them of bright powers above, and of a life to 
come after the sun of their own lives had set in the clouds of 
the evening. These men were the true ancestors of our race, 
and the Veda is the oldest book we have in which to study the 
first beginnings of our language, and of all that is embodied 
in language. We are by nature Aryan, Indo-European, not 
Semitic ; our spiritual kith and kin are to be found in India, 
Persia, Greece, Italy, Germany ; not in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
or Palestine/ 

OMps from a German TForMop, Vol, I. pp, 8, 4. 

* As with the ancient Persians and Scythians, Indian prin- 
ces were carefully instructed in archery which stands for military 
science in general, of which, among Hindu heroes, it was the 
most important branch. 

® Chief of the three queens of Dasaraoha and mother of 
Eama. 

* From Jiima snow, (Greek \uji“U}V Latin hiems) and 
alaya abode ; the Mansion of Spow. 

* The moon Induy Chandra etc,) is masculine with 

the Indians as with the Germans. 



In bounty like the Lord of Gold,* 

And Justice’ self in human mould. 

With him, his best and eldest son, 

By all his princely virtues won 
King Da^artha^ willed to share 
His kingdom as the Regent Heir. 

But when Kaikeyi, youngest queen, 

With eyes of envious hate had seen 
The solemn pomp and regal state 
Prepared the prince to consecrate. 

She bade the hapless king bestow 
Two gifts be promised long ago, 

That Rd,ma to the woods should flee, 

And that her child the heir should be. 

By chains of duty firmly tied, 

The wretched king perforce complied. 
Rdma, to please Kaikeyf went 
Obedient forth to banishment. 

Then Lakshmau’s truth was nobly shown, 
Then were his love and courage known. 
When for his brother’s sake he dared 
All perils, and his exile shared. 

And Sit^, Rd.ma’s darling wife, 

Loved even as he loved his life, 

• Whom happy marks combined to bless, 

A miracle of loveliness. 

Of Janak’s royal lineage sprung, 

Most excellent of women, clung 
To her dear lord, like Rohi^ii 
Rejoicing with the Moon to be.® 

1 Kiivera, the Indian Plutus, or God of Wealth, 

2 The events here briefly mentioned will be related fully in 
the course of the poem. The first four cantos are introdac- 
tory, and are evidently the work of a later hand than Vrflmiki’s. 

® ‘Chandra, or the Moon, is fabled to have been married to 
the twenty-seven daughters of the patriarch Daksfaa, or Asvini 
and the rest, who are in fact personifications of the Lunar As- 
teriams. His favourite amongst them was Eohini to whom he 
80 wholly devoted hituself as to neglect the rest. They com- 
plained to tbeir father, and Daksha repeatedly interposed, till, 
finding his remonstrances vain, he denounced a curse upon his 
son-in-law, in consequence of which he remained cliildless 
Bfud became affected by consumption. The wives of Cbandia 
having interceded in his behalf with their father, Daksha 
modified an imprecation which he could not recall, and pro- 
nounced that the decay should be periodical only, not per- 
manent, and that it , should alternate with periods of recovery. 
Hence the successive wr>ne and increfise of the Moon. Padma 
Purdm, Swarya-Khanda, Sec. II, JRohim in Astronomy is the 
fourth lunar mHnsion,* containing five stars, the principal of 
Which is Aldebaraii. 

WlLSOTSTjj Specimens of the Hindu Theatre, fol, /. p, 234, 
The Bengal recension has a different reading t 
^ Shone with her husband like the light 
Attendant on the Lord of Hight/ 
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The king and people, sad of mood. 

The hero’s car awhile pursued. 

Bot when Prince Rdma lighted down 
At SVingaverats pleasant town, 

Yviiere (jrangd’s holy waters flow, 

Pie bade his driver turn and go. 

Guha, Nishddas’ king, he met, 

And on the farther bank was set. 

Then on from wood to wood they strayed, 
O’er many a stream, through constant shade. 
As Bharadvaja bade them till 
They came to Chitrakdta’s hill. 

And Rdma there, with Lakshmaij’s aid, 

A pleasant little cottage made, 

And spent his days with Sit4, dressed 
In coat of bark and deerskin vest.^ 

And Chitrakhta grew to be 
As bright with those illustrious three 
As Meru’s^ sacred peaks that shine 
With glory, when the Gods recline 
Beneath them : S'lva’s® self between 
The Lord of Gold and Beauty’s Queen. 

The aged king for R4ma pined, 

And for the skies the earth resigned. 
Bharat, his son, refused to reign, 

Though urged by all the twice-born^ train. 
P'orth to the woods he fared to meet 
His brother, fell before his feet. 

And cried, ‘ Thy claim all men allow : 

O come, our lord and king be thou-’ 

But Rama nobly chose to bo 
Observant of his sire’s decree. 

He placed his sandals® in his hand, 

A pledge that he would rule the land : 

1 The garb prescribed for ascetics by Manu, 

.. ® * Mount M.eru, situated like Kailasa in the lofty regions to 
the north of Himalayas, is celebrated in the traditions and 
myths of India. Mera and Kail.isa are the two Indian Olympi. 
perhaps they were held in such veneration because the Sauski'it- 
Bpeaking Indians rerxiernbered the ancient home where they 
dwelt with the other primitive peoples of their family before 
they descended tfj occupy the vast plains which extend between 
the Indus and the Ganges.' Gouresio. 

3 The third God of the Indian Triad, the God of destruction 
and reproduction. See Additional Notes, 

^ The epithet dwija^ or Uoiee-lorn^ is usually appropriated to 
Brdhrnans, but is applicable to the three higher castes. Inyesti- 
ture with the sacred thread and initiation of the neophyte into 
certain religious mysteries are regarded as his regeneration Or 
pecond birth. , ' 

® His shoes, to be a memorial of the absent beir and to main- 
tain bis right.' Kalidasa (RagHuvahsa, XII. 17.) says that they 
were to be adhidemU or guardian deities of the kingdom* 


And bade his brother turn again, 

The Bharat, finding prayer was vain, 

Then sandals took and went away ; 

Nor in Ayodhyd would he stay, 

But turned to Nandigr4ma, where 
He ruled the realm with watchful care. 
Still longing eagerly to learn 
Tidings of R4ma’s safe return. 

Then lest the people should repeat 
Their visit to his calm retreat. 

Away from Chitrakdta’s hill 
Fared Rdnia ever onward till 
Beneatii the shady trees he stood 
Of Dapdakd’s primeval wood. 

Virddha, giant fiend, he slew. 

And then Agastya’s friendship knew. 
Counselled by him he gained the sword 
And bow of Indra, heavenly lord : 

A pair of quivers too, that bore 
Of arrows an exhaustless store. 

While there he dwelt in greenwood shade, 
The trembling hermits sought his aid. 

And bade him with his sword and bow 
Destroy the fiends who worked them woe : 
To come like Indra strong and brave, 
A guardian God to help and save. 

And Rama’s falchion left its trace 
Deep cut on S'drpapakhd’s face : 

A hideous giantess who came 
Burning for him with lawless flame. 

Their sister’s cries the giants heard. 

And vengeance in each bosom stirred : 
The monster of the triple head. 

And Dfishap to the contest sped. 

But they and myriad fiends beside 
Beneath the might of R4ma died. 

When Edvan, dreaded warrior, knew 
The slaughter of bis giant crew : 

Rdvan, the king, whose name of fear 
Earth, hell, and heaven all shook to hear 
He bade the fiend Mdrfcha aid 
The vengeful plot his fury laid. 

In vain the wise Mdrieha tried 
To turn him from his course aside : 

Not Rdvap’s self, he said, might hope 
With Rdma and bis strength to cope. 
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Impelled by fate and blind with rage 
He came to RdrOia’s hermitage. 

There, by Mdiicha’s magic art, 

He wiled the princely youths apart. 

The vulture^ slew, and bore away 
The wife of Rdma as his prey. 

The son of Raghu^ came and found 
Jatdyu slain upon the ground. 

He rushed within his leafy cot ; 

He sought his wife, but found her not. 

Then, then the hero’s senses failed ; 

In mad despair he wept and wailed. 

Upon the pile that bird he laid. 

And still in quest of Sitd. strayed. 

A hideous giant then he saw, 

Kabandha named, a shape of awe. 

The monstrous fiend he smote and slew, 
And in the flame the body thre w ; 

When straight from out the funeral flame 
In lovely form Kabandha came, 

And bade him seek in his distress 
A wise and holy hermitess. 

By counsel of this saintly dame 
To Parapd,’s pleasant flood he came, 

And there the steadfast friendship won 
Of Hanumdn the Wind-God’s son. 
Counselled by him he told his grief 
To great Sugrfva, Vdnar chief. 

Who, knowing all the tale, before 
The sacred flame alliance swore. 

Sugrfva to his new-found friend 
Told his own story to the end : 

His hate of Bdli for the wrong 
And insult he had borne so long. 

And Rama lent a willing ear 
And promised to allay his fear. 

Sugrfva warned him of the might 
Of Bdli, matchless in the fight. 

And, credence for his tale to gain, 

Showed the huge fiend® by Bdli slain. 

The prostrate corse of Mountain size 
Seemed nothing in the hero’s eyes ; 

^ Jatayu, a semi-divine bird, the friend of Eiima, who fought 
in defence of Sita. 

^ Baghu was one of the most celebrated ancestors of Bjfma 
whose commonest appellation is, therefore, Baghava or descen- 
dant of Baghu. Kalidasa in the Raghuvahia makes him.the son 
of Bilipa and great-grandfather of B^ma, See IdylU froM tht 
Bmshriti * Aja ’ and * Dilipa. ’ 

® Pundhubi, 


He lightly kicked it, as it lay, 

And cast it twenty leagues^ away. 

To prove his might his arrows through 
Seven palms in line, uninjured, flew. 

He cleft a mighty hill apart. 

And down to hell he hurled his dart. 

Then high Sugrfva’s spirit rose, 

Assured of conquest o’er his foes. 

With his new champion by his side 
To vast Kishkindlid’s cave he hied. 

Then, summoned by his awful shout, 

King Bdli came in fury out, 

First comforted his trembling wife, 

Then sought Sugrfva in the strife. 

One shaft from Rdma’s deadly bow 
The monarch in the dust laid low. 

Then Bdma bade Sugrfva reign 
In place of royal Bdli slain. 

Then speedy envoys hurried forth 
Eastward and westward, south and north, 
Commanded by the grateful king 
Tidings of Rdma’s spouse to bring. 

Then by Sampdti’s counsel led, 

Brave Hanumdn, who mocked at dread, 
Sprang at one wild tremendous leap 
Two hundred leagues across the deep. 

To Lanka’s® town he urged his way, 

Where Rdvah held his royal sway. 

There pensive ’neath Adoka® boughs 
He found poor Sitd, Rdma’s spouse. 

He gave the hapless girl a ring, 

A token from her lord and king. 

A pledge from her fair hand he bore; 

Then battered down the garden door. 

Five captains of the host he slew, 

Seven sons of councillors o’erthrew ; 
Crushed youthful Aksha on the field, 

Then to his captors chose to yield. 

Soon from their bonds his limbs were free, 
But honouring the high decree ' 

Which Brahmd^ had pronounced of yore. 
He calmly all their insults bore. 

^ Literally ten yojanas. The yojana is a measure of uncer- 
tain length variously reckoned as equal to nine miles, hve, and 
a little less. 

* Ceylon* 

* The Jonesia Asoka is a most beautiful tree hearing a pro- 
fusion of red blossoms. 

* Brakmdf the Creator, is usually regarded as the first Cod 
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The town he burnt with hostile flame, 

And spoke again with Rdma’s dame, 

Then swiftly back to Rdma flew 
With tidings of th^ interview. 

Then with Sugriva for his guide. 

Came Rdma to the ocean side. 

He smote the sea with shafts as bright 
As sunbeams in their summer height. 

And quick appeared the Rivers’ King^ 
Obedient to the summoning. 

A bridge was thrown by Nala o’er 
The narrow sea from shore to shore.^ 

They crossed to Lank^l’s golden town, 
Where Rdraa’s hand smote Rdvan dow:5i. 
'Vibhishan there was left to reign 
Over his brother’s wide domain. 

To meet her husband Sitd came ; 

But Rdma, stung with ire and shame, 
With bitter words his wife addressed 
Before the crowd that round her pressed. 
But Sitd, touched with noble ire. 

Gave her fair body to the fire. 

Then straight the God of Wind appeared, 
And words from heaven her honour cleared- 
And Rdma clasped his wife again, 
Uninjured, pure from spot and stain. 
Obedient to the Lord of Fire 
And the high mandate of his sire- 
Led by the Lord who rules the sky, 

The Gods and heavenly saints drew nigh. 
And honoured him with worthy meed, 
Rejoicing in each glorious deed. 

His task achieved, his foe removed, 

He triumphed, by the Gods approved. 

By grace of Heaven he raised to life 
The chieftains slain in mortal strife ; 

Then in the magic chariot through 
The clouds to Nandigrdma flew. 


of the Indian Trinity, although, as Kdliddsa says : 

* Of Brahtn^, Yishnu, ^iva, each may be 
First, second, third, amid the blessed three/ 

Brahma had guaranteed Bavan’s life against all enemies ex* 
cept man. 

^ Ocean personified. 

» The rocks lying between Ceylon and the mainland are still 
called Rjima’s Bridge by the Hindus. 


Met by his faithful brothers there, 

He loosed his votive coil of hair ; 

Thence fair Ayodhyd’s town he gained, 
And o’er his father’s kingdom reigned. 
Disease or famine ne’er oppressed 
His happy people, richly blest 
With all the joys of ample wealth. 

Of sweet content and perfect health. 

No widow mourned her well-loved mate. 
No sire his son’s untimely fate. 

They feared not storm or robber’s hand : 
No fire or flood laid waste the land ; 

The Golden Age^ had come again 
To bless the days of Rama’s reign. 

From him, the great and glorious king. 
Shall many a princely scion spring. 

And he shall rule, beloved by men, 

Ten thousand years and hundreds ten,^ 
And when his life on earth is past 
To Brahmd’s world shall go at last.’ 

Whoe’er this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rdma’s deeds. 

Good as the Scriptures, he shall be 
From every sin and blemish free. 

Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin the heavens shall gain, 
Brdhmans who read shall gather hence 
The highest praise for eloquence. 

The warrior, o’er the land shall reign, 

The merchant, luck in trade obtain ; 

And S'ddras listening® ne’er shall fail 
To reap advantage from the tale.^ 


^ ' The Brahmans, with a system rather cosmogonical than 
chronological, divide the present mundane period into four ages 
or yugas as they call them : the Krita, the the Dwapara, 

and the Kali. The Krita, called also the Devayuga or that of 
the Gods, is the age of truth, the perfect age, the Tret^ is the 
age of the three sacred fires, domestic and sacrificial ; the 
Dwjfpara is the age of doubt ; the Kali, the present age, is the 
age of evil/ Gorresio. 

^ *. The ancient kings of India enjoyed lives of more than pat- 
riarchal length as will appear in the course of the poem. 

* Sudras, men of the fourth and lowest pure caste, were not 
allowed to read the poem, but might hear it recited. 

* The three Slopes or distichs which these twelve lines repre- 
«ent are evidently a still later and very awkward addition to 
the introduction. 
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BRAHMk’S VISIT. 

Vdlmiki, graceful speaker, heard, 

To highest admiration stirred. 

To him whose fame the tale rehearsed 
He paid his mental worship first ; 

Then with his pupil humbly bent 
Before the saint most eloquent. 

, Thus honoured and dismissed the seer 
Departed to his heavenly sphere. 

Then from his cot VAlmfki hied 
To TamasA’s^ sequestered side, 

Not far remote from GangA’s tide. 

He stood and saw the ripples roll 
Pellucid o’er a pebbly shoal. 

To Bharadvdja® by his side 
He turned in ecstasy, and cried : 

‘ See, pupil dear, this lovely sight, [bright, 
The smooth-floored shallow, pure and 
With not a speck or shade to mar. 

And clear as good men’s bosoms are. 

Here on the brink thy pitcher lay, 
j And bring my zone of bark, I pray, 

f Here will I bathe : the rill has not, 

To lave the limbs, a fairer spot. 

Do quickly as I bid, nor waste 
The precious time ; away, and haste.’ 
Obedient to his master’s best 
\ Quick from the cot he brought the vest; 

, The hermit took it from his hand, 
i And tightened round his waist the band ; 

} Then duly dipped and bathed him there, 

I And muttered low his secret prayer. 

I To spirits and to Gods he made 
i Libation of the stream, and strayed 

iji Viewing the forest deep and wide 

That spread its shade on every side. 

Close by the bank he saw a pair 
Of curlews sporting fearless there. 

'i| * There are several rivers in India of this name, now corrupt- 

ed into Tome The river here spoken of is that which falls into 
, y the Ganges a little below Allahabad. 

* In Book n., Canto Liv., we meet with a saint of this n^me 
presiding over a convent of disciples in his hermitage at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the J utnna. Thence the later 
t author of these introductory cantos has borrowed the ns^uie and 

® person, inconsistently indeed, but with the intention of enhanc- 

ing the dignity of the poet by ascribing to him so celebrated a 
disciple/ Sghlegel. 



But suddenly with evil mind 
An outcast fowler stole behind, 

And, with an aim too sure and true, 

The male bird near the hermit slew. 

The wretched hen in wild despair 
With fluttering pinions beat the air 
And .shrieked a long and bitter cry 
When low on earth she saw him lie, 

Her loved companion, quivering, dead. 

His dear wings with his lifeblood red ; 

And for her golden-crested mate 
She mourned, and was disconsolate. 

The hermit saw the slaughtered bird. 
And all his heart with ruth was stirred. 

The fowler’s impious deed distressed 
His gentle sympathetic breast. 

And while the curlew’s sad cries rang 
Within his ears, the hermit sang : 

‘ No fame be thine for endless time, 
Because, base outcast, of thy crime, 

Whose cruel hand was fain to slay 
One of this gentle pair at play 1 ' 

E’en as he spoke his bosom wrought 
And laboured with the wondering thought 
What was the speech his ready tongue 
Had uttered when his heart was wrung. 

He pondered long upon the speech. 
Recalled the words and measured each. 
And thus exclaimed the saintly guide 
To Bharadvdja by his side: 

‘With equal lines of even feet, 

With rhythm and time and tone complete, 
The measured form of words I spoke 
In shock of grief be termed a dlofce. v 
And BharadvAja, nothing slow 
His faithful love and zeal to show, 
Answered those words of wisdom, ‘Be 
The name, my lord, as pleases thee.’ 

As rules prescribe the hermit took 
Some lustral water from the brook. 

But still on this his constant thought 
Kept brooding, as his home he sought; 
While BharadvAja paced behind, 

A pupil sage of lowly mind, 

I The poet plays upon 'the similarity in sound of the two 
words : soha means grief, sloha, the heroic measure in which the 

poem is composed. It need scarcely be said that the derivation 
is fanciful. 
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TEE RJ^Mj^YA'E of VALMTKI. 


And in bis band a pitcher bore 
■With pure fresh water brimming o'er. 

Soon as they reached their calm retreat 
The holy hermit took Ms seat ; 

His mind from worldly cares recalled. 

And mused in deepest thought enthralled, 
Then glorious Brabrnd/ Lord Most High, 
Creator of the earth and^sky, 

The four-faced God, to meet the sage 
Came to Vdlmlki’s hermitage. 

Soon as the mighty God he saw, 

Up sprang the saint in wondering awe. 
Mute, with clasped bands, his head he bent, 
And stood before him reverent. 

His honoured guest he greeted well. 

Who bade him of his welfare tell ; 

Gave water for his blessed feet, 

Brought offerings,^ and prepared a seat. 
In honoured place the God Most High 
Sate down, and bade the saint sit nigh. 
There sate before Vdlmiki’s eyes 
The Father of the earth and skies ; 

But still the hermit’s thoughts were bent 
On one thing only, all intent 
On that poor curlew’s mournful fate 
Lamenting for her slaughtered mate ; 
And still "his lips, in absent mood, 

The verse that told his grief, renewed ; 

‘ Woe to the fowler’s impious band 
That did the deed that folly planned ; 
That could to needless death devote 
The curlew of the tuneful throat 1’ 

The heavenly Father smiled in glee, 
And said, ‘ O best of hermits, see, 


t Brahm^ the Creator, is usually regarded as the first person 
o£ tlie diviue triad of India, The four heads with which he is 
represented are supposed to have allusion to the four corners of 
the earth which he is sometimes considered to personify. As 
an object of adoration BrahmfJ has been entirely sujjerseded by 
Siva and Vishnu. In the whole of India there is, I believe, 
but one temple' dedicated to his worship. In this point the 
first of the Indian triad curiously resembles the last of the divine 
fraternity of Greece, Aides the brother of Zeus and Poseidon. 

< In all Greece, says Paiisanias, there is no single temple of 
Aides, except at a single spot in Elis/ See Gladstone’s Juventus 
Mundi, p. 263. 

2 The argha or arghya was a libation or offering to a deity, a 
BriChman, or other venerable personage. According to one 
authority it consi-sted of water, milk, the points of Kusa-grass, 
curds, clarified butter, rice, barley, and white mustard ; accord- 
ing to another, of saffron, bel, unbroken grain, flowers, curds, 
durb^-grass, kusa-grasa, and sesamum. 


A verse, unconscious, thou hast made ; 

No longer be the task delayed. 

Seek not to trace, with labour vain, 

The unpremeditated strain. 

The tuneful lines thy lips rehearsed 
Spontaneous from thy bosom burst. 

Then come, 0 best of seers, relate 
The life of R^ma good and great. 

The tale that saintly Ndrad told, 

In all its glorious length unfold, 

Of all the deeds his arm has done 
"Upon this earth, omit not one. 

And thus the noble life record 
Of that wise, brave, and virtuous lord. 

His every act to day displayed, 

His secret life to none betrayed : 

How Lakshman, how the giants fought ; 
With high emprise and hidden thought : 
And all that Jauak’s child^ befell 
Where all could see, where none could tell. 
The whole of this shall truly be 
Made known, 0 best of saints, to thee. 

In all thy poem, through my grace, 

No word of falsehood shall have place. 
Begin the story, and rehearse 
The tale divine in charming verse. 

As long as in this firm-set land 

The streams shall flow, the mountains stand, 

So long throughout the world, be sure. 

The great Rdmd.yaa shall endure.^ 

While the Rdmayan’s ancient strain 
Shall glorious in the earth remain, 

To higher spheres shalt thou arise 
And dwell with me above the skies.’ 

He spoke, and vanished into air, 

And left Vdlmiki wondering there. 

The pupils of the holy man. 

Moved by their love of him, began 
To chant that verse, and ever more 
They marvelled as they sang it o’er: 

1 SitlJ daughter of Jatsakking of MithiUb 

* * I congratulate myself/ says Scblegel in the preface to 

, his, alas, untinished edition of the Ram^yan, *that^ by the fa- 
vour of the Supreme Deity, I have been allowed to begin so 
great a work; I glory and make my boast that I too after so 
many ages have helped to confirm that ancient oracle declared 
to Valmiki by the Father of Gods and men: 

Dum stabunt montes, campis dum flumina current, 
Usque tuum toto carmen celebrabitur orbe.’ 



Canto 111. mH AROUMmT. 

‘ Behold, the fout-lined balanced rime, The life of 

Eepeated over many a time, Roamings 

In words that from the hermit broke He told, v 

In shock of grief, becomes a 4loke.’ The tale o: 

This measure now Vdlmfki chose Each listei 

Wherein his story to compose. A sea of p 

In hundreds of such verses, sweet Thus good 

With equal lines and even feet, Rehearsed 

The saintly poet, lofty souled, As Ndrad, 

The glorious deeds of Rd,ma told. Had tracei 


CANTO III. 


•How Janak’s child he wooed and won, 

And broke the bow that bent to none. 

How he with every virtue fraught 
His namesake Rdma^ met and fought. 

The choice of R4ma for the throne ; 

The malice by Kaikeyi shown, 

Whose evil counsel marred the plan 
And drove him forth a banisht man. 
Howthekinggrieved andgroaned, and cried. 
And swooned away and pining died. 

The subjects’ woe when thus bereft ; 

And how the following crowds he left ; 

With Guha talked, and firmly stern 
Ordered his driver to return. 

How Gauge’s farther shore he gained j 
By Bharadvdja-entertained, 

By whose advice he journeyed still 
And came to Chitrakfita’s hill. 

How there he dwelt and built a cot ; 

How Bharat journeyed to the spot; 

His earnest supplication made ; 
Drink-offerings to their father paid ; 

The sandals given by Rd na’s hand, 

As emblems of bis right, to stand : 

How from his presence Bharat went 

And years in NandigiAma spent. 

How Rdma entered Dandak wood 
And in Sutlkshna’s presence stood. 
gra»5 The favour Anasfiy£ showed, 
maua. The woiidi'ous balsuiii she bestowed. 

llpOK , . - 

>iaadf . — — : — 

iparasmama or Kama with the Canto 
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How S'arabhanga’s dwelling-place 
They sought ; saw Indra face to face ; 

The meeting with Agastya gained ; 

The heavenly bow from him obtained. 

How jRdma with Vir^dha met ; 

Their home in Panehavata set- 
How Shrpapakhd underwent 
The mockery and disfigurement- 
Of Trisird’s and Khara’s fall, 

Of Rdvan roused at vengeance’ call. 
Mdricha doomed, without escape ; 

The fair Videhan’- lady’s rape. 

How Rdrna wept and raved in vain, 

And how the Vulture-king was slain. 

How Rdma fierce Kabandha slew ; 

Then to the side of Pampd drew. 

Met Hanumdn, and her whose vows 
Were kept beneath the greenwood boughs* 
How Raghu’s son, the lofty-souled, 

On Pampd’s bank wept uncontrolled. 

Then journeyed, Rishyamdk to reach. 

And of Sugriva then had speech, [sought ; 
The friendship made, which both had 
How Bdli and Sugrfva fought. 

How Bdli in the strife was slain. 

And how Sugriva canae to reign. 

The treaty, Tdrd’s wild lament ; 

The rainy nights in watching spent. 

The wrath of Raghu’s lion son ; 

The gathering of the hosts in one. 

The senditig of the spies about, 

And all the regions pointed out. 

The ring by Rdma’s hand bestowed ; 

The cave wherein the bear abode. 

Tne fast proposed, their lives to end; 
Sampdti gained to be iheir friend. 

The sealing of the hill, the leap 
Of Hanumdn across the deep. 

Ocean’s command that bade them seek 
Maindka of the lofty peak. 

The death of SinhikA, the si»ht 
Of Lankd with her palace bright. 

How Hanumsln stole in at eve ; 

His plan the giants to deceive. 

How through the square he made his way 
To chambers where the women lay, 

1 Sita, Videha was the-country of wliich MitMU Was the 
capital. 


Within the A^oka garden came 
And there found Rdma’s captive dame. 
His colloquy with her he sought, 

And giving of the ring he brought. 
How Sitd gave a gem o’erjoyed ; 

How Hanumd.n the grove destroyed. 
How giantesses trembling filed. 

And servant fiends were smitten dead. 
How Hanumdu was seized ; their ire 
When Lank^ blazed with hostile fire. 
His leap across the sea once more ; 

The eating of the honey store. 

How R^raa he consoled, and how 
He showed the gem from Site’s brow. 
With Ocean, Rdma’s interview ; 

The bridge that Nala o’er it threw. 

The crossing, and the sitting down 
At night round Lankd’s royal town. 
The treaty with Vibhfsha^ made ; 

The plan for Rdvap's slaughter laid. 
How Kumbhakar9.a in his pride 
And Meghandda fought and died. 

How Rdvai^ in the fight was slain, 

And captive Sitd brought again. 
Vibhfshap set upon the throne ; 

The flying chariot Pushpak shown. 
How Brahmd and the Gods appeared, 
And Site’s doubted honour cleared. 
How in the flying car they rode 
To Bharadvdja’s calm abode- 
The Wind-God’s sou sent on afar; 

How Bharat met the flying car. 

How Rduia then was king ordained ; 
The legions their discharge obtained. 
How Rdma cast his queen away ; 

How grew the people’s love each day. 
Thus did the saint VdltDiki tell 
Whate’er in Rdma’s life befell. 

And in the closing verses all 
Tiiat yet to come will once befall. 

•CANTO IV. 


THE RHAP80DI8TS. 

When to the end the tale was brought. 
Rose in the sage’s mind the thought ; . 


THE REAPSOmSTS. 
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Canto IV. 

‘ Now who throughout this earth will go, 
And tell it forth that all may know V 
As thus he mused with anxious breast, 
Behold, in hermit’s raiment dressed, 

Ku^a and Lava^ came to greet 
Their master and embrace his feet. 

The twins he saw, that princely pair 
Sweet-voiced, who dwelt beside him there. 
None for the task could be more fit, 

For skilled were they in Holy Writ ; 

And so the great Rdmdyan, fraught 
With lore divine, to these he taught: 

The lay whose verses sweet and clear 
Take with delight the listening ear. 

That tell of Sitii’s noble life 
And Kavau’s fall in battle strife. 

Great joy to all who hear they bring. 

Sweet to recite and sweet to sing. 

For music’s sevenfold notes are there. 

And triple measure,^ wrought with care. 
With melody and tone and time,^ 

And flavours® that enhance the rime : 
Heroic might has ample place, 

And loathing of the false and base. 

With anger, mirth, and terror, blent 
With tenderness, surprise, content. 

When, half the hermit’s grace to gain, 

And half because they loved the strain, 
The youths within their hearts had stored 
The poem that his lips outpoured, 

Vdlmiki kissed them on the head. 

As at his feet they bowed, and said : 

‘ Recite ye this heroic song 
In tranquil shades where sages throng : 
Recite it where the good resort, 

In lowly home and royal court.’ 

The hermit ceased. The tuneful pair. 
Like heavenly minstrels sweet and fair, 

^ The twin sans of Kama and Sit^, born after Riiiaa bad re- 
pudiated Sita, and brought up in the hermitage of Tnlmikh 
As they were the first rhapsodists the combined name Kusrlava 
signifies a reoiter of poems, or an improvvisatore, even to the 
present day. 

® Perhaps the bass, tenor, and treble, or quick, slow, and 
middle time. We know but little of the ancient music of the 
Hindus. 

^ ‘ Eight fiavours or sentiments are usually enumerated^ love, 
mirth, tenderness, anger, heroism, terror, disgtast, and surprise: 
tranquillity or content, or paternal tenderness, is- sometimes 
considered as the ninth.’ Wilson. See the 
or Mwror of OomposUion^ translated by Br. Ballantyne and 
Bilbu Pramadadasa Mittra iu the Bibliotheca Jndica. 


In music’s art divinely skilled, 

Their saintly master’s word fulfilled. 

Like Rd,ma’s self, from whom they came, 
They showed their sire in face and frame, 
As though from some fair sculptured stone 
Two selfsame images had grown. 

Sometimes the pair rose up to sing, 
Surrounded by a holy ring, 

Where seated on the grass had met 
Full many a musing anchoret. 

Then tears bedimmed those gentle eyes, 

As transport took them and surprise, 

And as they listened every one 
Cried in delight, Well done! Well done! 
Those sages versed in holy lore 
Praised the sweet minstrels moieand more: 
And wondered at the singers’ skill, 

And the bard’s verses sweeter still, 

Which laid so clear before the eye 
The glorious deeds of days gone by. 

Thus by the virtuous hermits praised, 
Inspirited their voice they raised. 

Pleased with the song this holy man 
Would give the youths a water-can ; 

One gave a fair ascetic dress. 

Or sweet fruit from the wilderness. 

One saint a black-deer's hide would bring. 
And one a sacrificial string : 

One, a clay pitcher from his hoard. 

And one, a twisted munja cord.^ 

One in. his joy an axe would find, 

One, braid, their plaited locks to bind. 

One gave a sacrificial cup. 

One rope to tie their fagots up ; 

While fuel at their feet was laid. 

Or hermit’s stool of fig-tree made. 

All gave, or if they gave not, none 
Forgot at least a benison. 

Some saints, delighted with their lays. 
Would promise health and length of days : 
Others with surest words svould add 
Some boon to make their spirit glad. 

In such degree of honour then 
That song was held, by holy men i 


‘ 1 Saccbanim Munja is a plant from vvbose fibres is twisted 

tbe sacred sfermg wbich a Brahman, wears over one shoulder 
after be has beau initiated, by a rite wbicb m some respects 

answers to confirmation. 
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That living song which life can give, 

By which shall many a minstrel live. 

In seat of kings, in crowded hall, 

They sang the poem, praised of all. 

And Rd,ma chanced to hear their lay. 

While he the votive steed^ would slay, 

And sent fit messengers to bring 
The minstrel pair before the king. 

They came, and found the monarch high 
Enthroned in gold, his brothers nigh 
While many a minister below. 

And noble, sate in lengthened row. 

The youthful pair awhile he viewed 
Graceful in modest attitude. 

And then in words like these addressed 
His brother Lakshman and the rest : 

‘ Come, listen to the wondrous strain 
Eecited by these godlike twain, 

S weet singers of a story fraught 
With melody and lofty thought.’ 

the pair; with voices sweet and strong. 
Rolled the full tide of noble song, 

With tone and accent deftly blent 
To suit the changing argument. 

Mid that assembly loud and clear 
Rang forth that lay so sweet to hear. 

That universal rapture stole [soul. 

Through each man’s frame and heart and 
‘ These minstrels, blest with every sign 
That marks a high and princely line, 

In holy shades who dwell. 

Enshrined in Saint Vdlmiki’s lay, 

A monument to live for aye, 

My deeds in song shall tell.’ 

Thus Rdma spoke : their breasts were fired, 
And the great tale, as if inspired, 

The youths began to sing, 

While every heart with transport swelled, 
And mute and rapt attention held 
The concourse and the king. 

CANTO Y. 

ayodhtX. \- 
* IksvAku’s sons from days of old 
Were ever brave and mighty-souled. 

1 A description of an Aavamedha or Horse Sacrifice is given, 
in Canto XIII. of this Book* 


The land their arms had made their own 
Vv' as bounded by the sea alone. * 

Their holy works have won them praise, 
Through countless years, from Mann’s days. 

Their ancient sire was Sagar, he 
Whose hiuh command dug out the sea 
With sixty jthousand sons to throng 
Around him as he marched along. 

From them this glorious tale proceeds : 

T he great Ramd,yan tells their deeds. §3 

This noble song whose lines contain 
Lessons of duty, love, and gain, ’ 

We two will now at length recite, ■ 

While good men listen with delight. 

On Sarjfi’s^ bank, of ample size, 

The happy realm of Ko^al lies. 

With fertile length of fair champaign 
And flocks and herds and wealth of grain. 

There, famous in her old renown, 

AyodhyA® stands, the royal town, 

In bygone ages built and planned 
ByLgainted Manu’s^ princely hand. 

Imperial seat ! ; her walls extend 
Twelve measured leagues from end to end, 

And three in width from side to side, 

With square and palace beautified. ; 

Her gates at even distance stand ; j 

Her ample roads are wisely planned. I 

Righ t glorious is her royal street I 

Where streams allay the dust and heat. \ 

On level ground in even row ; 

Her houses rise in goodly show : ^ 

Terrace and palace, arch and gate 
The queenly city decorate. i 

' This exploit is related in Canto XL* 

^ The Sarjii or Gh^ghra, anciently called Sarayd* rises in the ^ 
Himalayas, and after flowing through the province of Oudh 
falls into the Ganges, 

* The ruins of the ancient capital of Bifma and the Children 
of the Sun may still be traced in the present Ajudhya near 
Fyzabad. Ajudhyii is the Jerusalem or Mecca of the Hindus. 

* A legislator and saint, the son of BrahmsC or a persunifiea- 
tion of Brahma himself, the creator of the world, and progeni- 
tor of mankind. Derived from the root man to think, the 
word means originally man, the thinker, and is found in this 
sense in the Rig-veda. 

Manu as a legislator is identified with the Cretan Minos, as 
progenitor of mankind with the German Mannus : ‘ Celebrant 
carmxnibus antiquis, quod unum apud ilios memoriae et an- 
nalium genus est, Tuisconem deum terra editum, et filium 
Mannum, originem gentis conditoresque** Tacitus, Germania^ 

Cap. II, 


TEE KING. 
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Canto VI. 

High are her ramparts, strong and vast, 

By ways at even distance passed^ 

With circling moat, both deep and wide, 

And store of weapons fortified. 

King Da4iratha, lofty-souled, 

That city guarded and controlled, 

With towering Siil trees belted round, ^ 

And many a grove and pleasure ground, 

As royal Indra, throned on high. 

Rules his fair city in the sky.^ 

She seems a painted city, fair 
With chess-board line and even square.® 
And cool boughs shade the lovely lake 
Where weary men their thirst may slake. 
There gilded chariots gleam and shine, 

And stately piles the Gods enshrine. 

There gay sleek people ever throng 
To festival and dance and song. 

A mine is she of gems and sheen, 

The darling home of Fortune’s Queen. 
With noblest sort of drink and meat. 

The fairest rice and golden wheat. 

And fragrant with the chaplet’s scent 
With holy oil and incense blent. 

With many an elephant and steed, 

And wains for draught and cars for speed. 
With envoys sent by distant kings, 

And merchants with their precious things. 
With banners o’er her roofs that play. 
And weapons that a hundred slay ; ^ 

All warlike engines framed by man, 

And every class of artisan. 

A city rich beyond compare 
With bards and minstrels gathered there. 
And men and dam.sels who entrance 
The S"ul with play and song and dance. 

In every street is heard the lute. 

The drumj.the tabret, and the flute, 


' The Sal (Shorea Robuata) ia a valuable timber tree of 
considerable height. 

• The city of Indra is called Amardvati or Home of the 
Immortals. 

’ Schlegel thinks that this refers to the marble of different 
colours with which the houses were adorned. It seeme more 
natural to understand it as implying the regularity of the 


The Veda chanted soft and low, 

The ringing of the archer’s bow ; 
With bands of godlike heroes skilled 
In every warlike weapon, filled, 

A nd kept by warriors from the foe, 
As Nagas guard their home below.^ 
There wisest Btdhmans evermore 
The flame of worship feed, 

And versed in all the Vedas’ lore, 
Their lives of virtue lead. 

Truthful and pure, they freely give ; 

They keep each sense controlled. 
And in their holy fervour live 
Like the great saints of old. 


CANTO TL 


TEE Kim. 

There reigned a king of name revered. 
To country and to town endeared, 
Great Daiaratha, good and sage, 

Well read in Scripture’s holy page : 
Upon his kingdom’s weal intent, 
Mighty and brave and provident ; 

The pride of old Ikshvdku’s seed 
For lofty thought and righteous deed. 
Peer of the saints, for virtues famed, 
For foes subdued and passions tamed ; 
A rival in his wealth untold 
Of Indra and the Lord of Gold. 

Like Manu first of kings, he reigned, 
And worthily his state maintained. 
For firm and just and ever true 
Love, duty, gain he kept in view, 

And ruled his city rich and free, 

Like Indra’s Amar^lvati. 

And worthy of so fair a place 
There dwelt a just and happy race 
With troops of children blest. 

Each man contented sought no more, 
Nor longed with envy for the store 
By richer friends possessed. 

For poverty was there unknown. 
And each roan counted as his own 


streets and houses, 

* The &ataghni. i. e. centidde, or slayer of a hundred, is gener- 
ally supposed to be a sort of fire-arms, or the ancient Ihdiian 
rocket j but it is also described as a stone set round with ixon 
' "Spaces* ' 


^ The NjCgas (serpents) are demigods with a human face and 
serpent body. They inhabit Pdtdla or the regions under the 
earth, Bhogavati is the name of their capital city. Serpents 
are 'still worshipped in India, See Fergusson’s Tree and Ser- 
pent Worship. 
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Kine, steeds, and gold, and grain. 

All dressed in raiment bright and clean, 
And every townsman might be seen 
With earrings, wreath, or chain. 

None deigned to feed on broken fare, 

And none was false or stingy there- 
A piece of gold, the smallest pay, 

Was earned by labour for a day. 

On every arm were bracelets worn, 

And none was faithless or forsworn, 

A braggart or unkind. 

None lived upon another’s wealth. 

None pined with dread or broken health, 
Or dark disease of mind- 

High-souled were all. The slanderous word, 
The boastful lie, were never heard. 

Each man was constant to his vows, 

And lived devoted to his spouse- 
No other love his fancy knew. 

And she was tender, kind, and true. 

Her dames were fair of form and face, 
With charm of wit and gentle grace. 

With modest raiment simply neat- 
And winning manners soft and sweet. 

The twice-born sages, whose delight 
Was Scripture’s page and holy rite, 

Their calm and settled course pursued, 
Nor sought the menial multitude. 

In many a Scripture each was versed. 
And each the flame of worship nursed. 
And gave with lavish hand. 

Each paid to Heaven the offerings due. 
And none was godless or untrue 
In all that holy band. 

To Brdhmans, as the laws ordain, 

The warrior caste were ever fain 
The reverence due to pay ; 

And these the Vai^yas’ peaceful crowd, 
Who trade and toil for gain, were proud 
To honour and obey ; 

And all were by the S'ddras^ served. 

Who never from their duty swerved. 
Their , proper worship all addressed 
To Brdhman, spirits, God, and guest. 


' Tbe fourth and lowest pur© caste, whose duty was to serve 
the three drst classes. 


Pure and unmixt their rites remained, 
Their race’s honour|ne’er was stained.^ 
Cheered by his grandsons, sons, and wife. 
Each passed a long and happy life. 

Thus was that famous city held 
By one who all his race excelled, 

Blest in his gentle reign. 

As the whole land aforetime swayed 
By Manu, prince of men, obeyed 
Her king from main to main. 

And heroes kept her, strong and brave, 

As lions guard their mountain cave : 

Fierce as devouring flame they burned, 
And fought till death, but never turned. 
Horses bad she of noblest breed. 

Like Indra’s for their form and speed. 
From Vdhlf’s^ hills and Sindhu’s® sand, 
Vandyu^ and Kimboja’s iand.^ 

Her noble elephants bad strayed 
Through Vindhyan and Himalayan shade,. 
Gigantic in their bulk and height, 

Yet gentle in their matchless might. 

They rivalled well the world-spread fame 
Of the great stock from which they came. 
Of Vdman, vast of size, 

Of Mahdpadma’s glorious line, 

Thine, Anjan, and, Airdvat, thine,® 
Upholders of the skies. 


^ By forbidden marriages between persons of diflterent castea. 

* Vuhli or Vdhiika is Bactriana j its name is preserved in the 
modern Balkb. 

2 The Sanskrit word Sindhu is, in the singular, the_ name of 
the river Indus, in the plural, oi the people and territories on 
its banks. The name appears as Hidhu in the cuneiform^ in- 
soriptiou of Darius, son of Hystaspes, in which the natio us tribu- 
tary to that king are enumerated. 

The Hebrew form is Moddu (Esther, I, I.) In Zend it ap- 
pears as Hendvb in a somewhat wider sense. With the Persians 
later the signifLcation of Mind seems to have co-extended with 
their increasing acquaintance with the country. The weak 
Ionic dialect omitted the Persian h, and we find in Hecatseus 
and Herodotus and V IvSiicri^ In this form the 

Romans received tbe names and transmitted them to n.-3. The 
Arabian geographers in their ignorance that Hind and Sind are 
two forms of the same word have made of them two brothers 
and traced their descent from Noah. See Iiassen^s Indische 
Alberthumskunde, VoL I. pp, 2, 3, 

* The situation of Vaa^yu is not exactly determined; it seems; 
to have lain to the north-west of India, 

^ Kamboja was probably still further to the north-we^t, 
Lassen thinks that the name is etymologically connected with 
Vtmihyses which in the cuneiform inscription of Behistun is 
Written Ka(ui)buiia. 

® The elephants of Indra and other deities who preside over 
the four points of the compass. 
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1 ‘There are four kinds of elephants. 1 BhaddctT^ Ih is well 
proportioned, has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a 
long tail, and is bold and can bear fatigue. 2 Jfwid _It is 
black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized body, and is wild and 
ungovernable. 3 Mirg, It has a whitish skiti, with black spots, 
4 Mir. It has a small bead, and obeys readily. It gets frig^: 
ened when it thunders,’ A%n~i~Akb<iri4 Translated by Ii» 
Blochmann, Ain 4L The Imperial Elephant StaUa, - ' * 

^ Ayodhya means not to be fought agaiusU i. * ,v v;* 


Canto VI L 


THE MmiSTERS. 


With those, enrolled in fourfold class, 
Who all their niigiity kin surpass, 
VVhom men Matangas name, 

And Mrigas spotted biack and white, 
And Bhadras of unwearied might, 

And Mandras hard to tame.i 
Thus, worthy of the name she bore,^ 
Ayodhyd for a league or more 
Cast a blight glory round, 

Where Dasaratha wise and great 
Governed his fair ancestral state, 

With every virtue crowned. 

Like Indra in the skies he reigned 
In that good town, whose wall contained 
High domes and turrets proud, 

With gates and arcs of triumph decked, 
And sturdy barriers to protect 
Her gay and countless crowd. 


CANTO VII- 


THE MINISTEES. 


Two sages, holy saints, had he, 

His ministers and priests to be : 
Vaiishtha, faithful to advise. 

And "Vdinadeva, Scripture- wise. 

Eight other lords around him stood, 

All skilled to counsel, wise and good : 
Jayanta, Vijay, Dhrishti bold 
In fight, affairs of war controlled : 
Siddhdrth and Arthasddhak true 
Watched o’er expense and revenue, 

And Dharmapdl and wise A4ok 
Of right and law and justice spoke. 
With these the sage Sumantra, skilled 
To urge the car, high station filled. 

All these in knowledge duly trained 
Each passion and each sense restrained 
With modest manners, nobly bred, 
Each plan and nod and look they read, 


Upon their neighbours’ good intent, 

Most active and benevolent : 

As sit the Vasus^ round their king. 

They sate around him counselling. 

They' ne’er in virtue’s loftier pride 
Another’s lowly gifts decried. 

In fair and seemly garb arrayed, 

No weak uncertain plans they nrade- 
Well skilled in business, fair and just, 

They gained the people’s love and trust, 
And thus without oppression stored 
The swelling treasury of their lord. 

Bound in sweet friendship each to each, 
They spoke kind thoughts in gentle speech. 
They looked alike with equal eye 
On every caste, on low and high- 
Devoted to their king, they sought, 

Ere his tongue spoke, to leain his thought, 
And knew, as each occasion rose, 

To hide their counsel or disclose. 

In foreign lands or in their own 
Whatever passed, to them was known. 

By secret spies they timely knew 
Wfiat men were doing or would do. 

Skilled in the grounds of war and peace 
They saw the monarch’s state increase, 
Watching his weal with conquering eye 
That never let occasion by, 

W bile uftture lent her aid to bless 
Their labours with unbought success. 

Never for anger, lust, or gain, 

Would they their lips with falsehood stain. 
Inclined to mercy they could scan 
The weakness and the strength of man. 
They fairly judged both high and low, 

And ne’er would wrong a guiltless foe ; 

Yet if a fault were proved, each one 
Would punish e’en his own dear son. 

But there and in the kingdom’s bound 
No thief or man impure was found : 

None of loose life or evil fame, 

No tempter of another’s dame. 

Contented with their lot each caste 
Calm days in blissful quiet passed; 

And, all in fitting tasks employed, 

Country and town deep rest enjoyed, 

- ‘^>'*A&endant« of Tndra, eight Gods whose names signify fire, 
. ill phehomeiia* 
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With these wise lords around his throne 
The monarch justly reigned, 

And making every heart his own 
The love of all men gained. 

With trusty agents, as beseems, 

Each distant realm he scanned, 

As the sun visits with his beams 
Each corner of the land. 

Ne’er would he on a mightier foe 
With hostile troops advance, 

Nor at an equal strike a blow 
In war’s delusive chance. 

These lords in council bore their part 
With ready brain and faithful heart. 
With skill and knowledge, sense and tact, 
Grood to advise and bold to act. 

And high and endless fame he won 
With these to guide his schemes. 

As, risen in his might, the sun 
Wins glory with his beams. 


CANTO Till. 

SVMANTRA’S SPEECH. 

But splendid, just, and great of inind. 

The childless king for oifspring pined. 

No son had he his name to grace, 
Taansmitter of his royal race. 

Long had his anxious bosom wrought, 

And as he pondered rose the thought : 

* A votive steed ’twere good to slay , 

So might a son the gift repay.’ 

Before his lords his plan he laid. 

And bade them with their wisdom aid : 
Then with these words Suraantra, best 
Of royal counsellors, addressed*. 

‘Hither, Va^ishtha at their head,^ 

Let all my priestly guides be led.' 

To him Shmantra made reply : 

‘ Hear, Sire, a tale of days gone by. 

To many a sage in time of old, 
Sanatkum^tr, the saint, foretold 
How from thine ancient line, O King, ^ 

A son, when years came round, should spring- 

^ Kasyap was a grandson of the God Brahma. He is sup- 
posed to have given his napae to . Kashmir = Kasyapariaira, 
Kalyap^s Lake. ’I' , , 


‘Here dwells,’ ’twas thus the seer began, 

‘ Of Kasyap’s^ race, a hojy man, 

Vibhdjjdak named : to him shall spring 
A son, the famous Rishya^ring, 

Bred with the deer that round him roam, 
The wood shall be that hermit’s home. 

To him no mortal shall be known 

Except his holy sire alone.- 

Still by those laws shall he abide 

Which lives of youthful Brahmans guide, 

Obedient to the strictest rule 

That forms the young ascetic’s school : 

And all the wondering world shall hear 
Of bis stern life and penance drear ; 

His care to nurse the holy fire 
And do the bidding of his sire. 

Then, seated on the Angas’^ throne, 

Shall Lomapdd to. fame be known. 

But folly wrought by that great king 
A plague upon the land shall bring ; 

No rain for many a year shall fall 
And grievous drought shall ruin all. 

The troubled king with many a prayer 
Shall bid the priests some cure declare : 
‘The lore of Heaven ’tis yours to know, 
Nor are ye blind to things below ; 

Declare, O holy men, the way 
This plague to expiate and stay.’ 

Those best of Brfihmans shall reply : 

' By every art, O Monarch, try 
Hither to bring Vibhdndak’s child, 
Persuaded, captured, or beguiled. 

And when the boy is hither led 
To him thy daughter duly wed.’ 

But how to bring that wondrous boy 
His troubled thoughts will long employ, 
And hopeless to achieve the task 
He counsel of his lords will ask, 

And hid bis priests and servants bring 
With hoi>our saintly Rishya^ring. 

But when they hear the monarch’s speech. 
All these their master will beseech. 


^ The people of Anga. ‘Atigaie said in the lexicons to be 
Bengal; but here certainly, another region is intended 
situated at the confluence of the Sarju with the Ganges^ and 
not far distant from Dasaratha^s dominions/ OOBBESIOt 
comprised part of Behar and Bhagulpore. 
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With trembling hearts and looks of woe, 

To spare them, for they fear to go. 

And many a plan will they declare 
And crafty plots will frame, 

And promise fair to show him there, 
Unforced, with none to blame. 

On every word his lords shall say, 

The king will meditate. 

And on the third returning day 
Recall them to debate. 

Then this shall be the plan agreed. 

That damsels shall be sent 
Attired in holy hermits’ weed. 

And skilled in blandishment. 

That they the hermit may beguile 
With every art and amorous wile 
Whose use they know so well, 

And by their witcheries seduce 
The unsuspecting young recluse 
To leave his father’s cell. 

Then when the boy with willing feet 
Shall wander from his calm retreat 
And in that city stand. 

The troubles of the king shall end, 

And streams of blessed rain descend 
Upon the thirsty land. 

Thus shall the holy Rishya^ring 
To Lomapdd, the mighty king. 

By wedlock be allied ; 

For S'dntd, fairest of the fair. 

In mind and grace beyond compare. 

Shall be his royal bride. 

He, at the Offering of the Steed, 

The flames with holy oil shall feed, 

And for King Da^aratha gain 

Sons whom his prayers have begged in vain.’ 

‘ I have repeated. Sire, thus far, 

The words of old Sanatkumdr, 

In order as he spoke them then 
Amid the crowd of holy men.’^ 

Then Da^aratha cried with joy, 

‘ Say how they brought the hermit boy.’ 

CANTO IX- 

BISHYA^RINff. 

The wise Sumantra, thus addressed. 
Unfolded at the king’s behest 


The plan the lords in council laid 
To draw the hermit from the shade ; 

‘ The priest, amid the lordly crowd, 

To Lomapdd thus spoke aloud ; 

‘ Hear, King, the plot our thoughts have 
framed, 

A harmless trick by all unblamed. 

Far from the world that hermit’s child 
Lives lonely in the distant wild : 

A stranger to the joys of sense, 

His bliss is pain and abstinence ; 

And all unknown are women yet 
To him, a holy anchoret. 

'J’he gentle passions we will wake 
That with resistless influence shake 
The hearts of men ; and he 
Drawn by enchantment strong and sweet 
Shall follow from his lone retreat, 

And come and visit thee. 

Let ships be formed with utmost care 
That artificial trees may bear, 

And sweet fruit deftly made ; 

Let goodly raiment, rich and rare, 

And flowers, and many a bird be there 
Beneath the leafy shade. 

Upon the ships thus decked a band 
Of young and lovely girls shall stand, 
Rich in each charm that wakes desire, 
And eyes that burn with amorous fire ; 
Well skilled to sing, and play, and dance, 
And ply their trade with smile and 
glance. 

Let these, attired in hermits’ dress. 
Betake them to the wilderness, 

And bring the boy of life au-stere 
A voluntary captive here.’ 

He ended ; and the king agreed, 

By the priest’s counsel won ; 

And all the ministers took heed 
To see his bidding done. 

In ships with wondrous art prepared 
Away the lovely women fared, 

And soon beneath the shade they stood 
Of the wild, lonely, dreary wood. 

And there the leafy cot they found 
Where dwelt the devotee, 

And looked with eager eyes around 
The hermit’s son to see. 
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Still, of Vibhd,n(Jak sore afraid, 

They hid behind the creepers’ shade. 

But when by careful watch they knew 
The elder saint was far from view, 

With bolder steps they ventured nigh 
To catch the youthful hermit’s eye. 

Then all the damsels, blithe and gay, 

At various games began to play. 

They tossed the flying ball about 
With dance and song and merry shout, 
And moved, their scented tresses bound 
With wreaths, in mazy motion round- 
Some girls as if by love possessed, 

Sank to the earth in feigned unrest. 

Up starting quickly to pursue 
Their intermitted game anew. 

It was a lovely sight to see 

Those fair ones, as they played, 

While fragrant robes were floating free. 
And bracelets clashing in their glee 
A pleasant tinkling made. 

The anklet’s chime, the Koil’s’- cry 
With music filled the place 
As ’twere some city in the sky 
Which heavenly minstrels grace. 

With each voluptuous art they strove 
To win the tenant t>f the grove, 

And with their graceful forms inspire 
His modest soul with soft desire. 

With arch of brow, with beck and smile, 
With every passion-waking wile 
Of glance and lotus hand. 

With all enticements that excite 
The longing for unknown delight 
Which boys in vain withstand. 

Forth came the hermit’s son to view 
The wondrous sight to him so new, 

And gazed in rapt surprise, 

For from his natal hour till then 
On woman or the sons of men 
He ne’er had cast his eyes. 

He saw them with their waists so slim. 
With fairest shape and faultless limb, 


The Koil or hoHla (Cuculus Indicus) as the harbinger of 
spring and love is a universal favourite with Indian poets. 
His voi«e when first heard in a glorious spring morning is not 
unpleasant, but becomes in the hot season intolerably weari- 
some to European ears. 


In variegated robes arrayed. 

And sweetly singing as they played* 

Near and more near the hermit drew, 

And watched them at their game. 

And stronger still the impulse grew 
To question whence they came. 

They marked the young ascetic gaze 
With curious eye and wild amaze. 

And sweet the long-eyed damsels sang, 
And shrill their merry laughter rang. 

Then came they nearer to his side. 

And languishing with passion cried : 

‘ Whose son, 0 youth, and who art thou, 
Come suddenly to join us now ? 

And why dost thou all lonely dwell 
In the wild wood? We pray thee, tell. 

We wish to know thee, gentle youth ; 
Come, tell us, if thou wilt, the truth.’ 

He gazed upon that sight he ne’er 
Had seen before, of girls so fair, 

And out of love a longing rose 
His sire and lineage to disclose ; 

‘ My father,’ thus he made reply, 

‘ Is Kaiyap’s son, a saint most high, 
Vibhdndiak styled ; from him I came, 

And Rishy airing he calls my name. 

Our hermit cot is near this place : 

Come thither, 0 ye fair of face ; 

There be it mine, with honour due, 

Ye gentle youths, to welcome you.’ 

They heard his speech, and gave 
consent. 

And gladly to his cottage went. 
Vibhd,ndak’s son received them well 
Beneath the shelter of his cell 
With guest-gift, water for their feet, 

And woodland fruit and roots to eat. 

They smiled, and spoke sweet words like 
these, 

Delighted with his courtesies : 

‘We too have goodly fruit in store, 
Grown on the trees that shade our door ;■ 
Come, if thou wilt, kind Hermit, haste 
The produce of our grove to taste : 

And let, 0 good Ascetic, first 
This holy water quench thy thirst.’ 

They spoke, and gave him comfits sweet 
Prepared ripe fruits to counterfeit; 
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And many a dainty cale beside 
And luscious mead their stores supplied. 
The seeming fruits, in taste and look, 

The unsuspecting hermit took. 

For, strange to him, their form beguiled 
The dweller in the lonely wild. 

Then round his neck fair arms were flung, 
And there the laughing damsels clung. 
And pressing nearer and more near 
With sweet lips whispered at his ear ; 
While rounded limb and swelling breast 
The youthful hermit softly pressed. 

The pleasing charm of that strange bowl, 
The touch of a tender limb, 

Over his yielding spirit stole 
And sweetly vanquished him. 

But vows, they said, must now be paid ; 

They bade the boy farewell, 

And, of the aged saint afraid. 

Prepared to leave the dell. 

With ready guile they told him where 
Their hermit dwelling lay ; 

Then, lest the sire should find them there. 
Sped by wild paths away. 

They fled and left him there alone 
By longing love possessed ; 

And with a heart no more his own 
He roamed about distressed. 

The aged saint came home, to find 
The hermit boy distraught, 

Blevolving in his troubled mind 
One solitary thought. 

‘Why dost thou not, my son,’ he cried, 

‘ Thy due obeisance pay ? _ 

Why do I see thee in the tide 
Of whelming thought to-day ?, 

A devotee should never wear 
A mien so sad and strange. 

Gome, quickly, dearest child,, declare 
The reason of the change.’ 

And Rishya4ring, when questioned thus. 
Made answer in this wise 
‘ 0 sire, there came to visit us 
Some men with lovely eyes-. 

About my neck soft arms, they woundi 
And kept me tightly held 
To tender breasts so soft and round. 
That strangely heaved and swelled. 


They sing more sweetly as they dance 
Than e’er I heard till now. 

And play with many a sidelong glance 
And arching of the brow.’ 

‘ My son,’ said he, ‘ thus giants roam 
Where holy hermits are, 

And wander round their peaceful home 
Their rites austere to mar. 

I charge thee, thou must never lay 
Thy trust in them, dear boy : 

They seek thee only to betray. 

And woo but to destroy.’ 

Thus having warned him of his foes 
That night at home he spent. 

And when the morrow’s sun arose 
Forth to the forest went, 

But Rishyasring with eager pace 
Sped forth and hurried to the place 
Where he those visitants had seen 
Of daintly waist and charming mien. 

When from afar they saw the son 
Of Saint Vibhdndak toward them run, 

To meet the hermit boy they hied. 

And hailed him with a smile, and cried s 
‘0 come, we pray, dear lord, behold 
Our lovely home of which we told : 

Due honour there to thee we’ll pay. 

And speed thee on thy homeward way.’ 
Pleased with the gracious words they said 
He followed where the damsels led. 

As with his guides his steps he bent. 

That Brd,hman high of worth, 

A flood of rain from heaven was sent 

That gladdened all the earth. 

Vibhd,] 3 tdak took his homeward road. 
And wearied by the heavy load 
Of roots and woodland fruit he bore 
Entered at last his cottage door- 
Fain for his son he looked around, 

But desolate the cell he found- 
He stayed not then to bathe his feet, 
Though fainting with the toil and heat, 
But hurried forth and roamed about 
Calling the boy with cry and shout. _ 

He searched the wood,, but all in vain ; 
Nor tidings of his son could gain. 

One day beyond the- forest’s bound 
The wandering saint a village found. 
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And asked the swains and neatherds there 
"Who owned the land so rich and fair, 
With all the hamlets of the plain, 

And herds of kine and fields of grain. 
They listened to the hermit’s words. 

And all the guardians of the herds, 

With suppliant hands together pressed, 
This answer to the saint addressed ; 

The Angas’ lord who bears the name 
Of Lonaapdd, renowned by fame, 
Bestowed these hamlets with their kine 
And all their riches, as a sign 
Of grace, on Rishya^ring ; and he 
■Vibhd-ndak’s son is said to be.’ 

The hermit with exulting breast 
The mighty will of fate confessed, 

By meditation’s eye discerned ; 

And cheerful to his home returned. 

A stately ship, at early morn, 

The hermit’s sou away had borne. 

Loud roared the clouds, as on he sped, 
The sky grew blacker overhead. 

Till, as he reached the royal town, 

A mighty flood of rain came down- 
By the great rain the monarch’s mind 
The coming of his guest divined. 

To meet the honoured youth be went. 
And low to earth his head he bent- 
With his own priest to lead the train, 
He gave the gift high guests obtain. 
And sought, with all who dwelt within 
The city walls, liis grace to win. 

He fed him with the daintiest fare, 

He served him with unceasing care, 
And ministered with anxious eyes 
Lest anger in his breast should rise ; 
And gave to be the BrAhman’s bride 
His own fair daughter, lotus-eyed. 

Thus loved and honoured by the king, 
The glorious Brdhman Rishya^riug 
Passed in that royal town his life 
With S^nU his beloved wife.’ 

CAI^X. 

RISBTA&RING INVITED. 

‘ Again, O best of kings, give ear : 

My saving words attentive hear, 


And listen to the tale of old 
By that illustrious Brdhman told. 

‘ Of famed Ikshvdku’s line shall spring 
<’Twas thus he spoke) a pious king, 

Named Da^aratba, good and great. 

True to his word and fortunate. 

He with the Angas’ mighty lord 
Shall ever live in sweet accord, 

And his a daughter fair shall be, 

SUntd, of happy destiny. 

But Lomapdd, the Angas’ chief, 

Still pining in his childless grief. 

To Da^aratha thus shall say : 

‘ Give me thy daughter, friend, I pray, 
Thy Sdntd, of the tranquil mind, 

The noblest one of womankind.’ 

The father, swift to feel for woe. 

Shall on his friend his child bestow j 
And he shall take her and depart 
To his own town with joyous heart. 

The maiden home in triumph led, 

To Rishya^ring the king shall wed. 

And he with loving joy and pride 
Shall take her for his honoured bride. 
And Da^aratha to a rite 
That best of Brihmans shall invite 
With supplicating prayer. 

To celebrate the sacrifice 
To win him sons and Paradise,^ 

That he will fain prepare. 

From him the lord of men at length 
The boon he seeks shall gain. 

And see four sons of boundless strength 
His royal line maintain.’ 

‘ Thus did the godlike saint of old 
The will of fate declare, 

And all that should befall unfold 
Amid the sages there. 

O Prince supreme of men, go thou, 
Consult thy holy guide, 

And win, to aid thee in thy vow, 

This Brahman to thy side.’ 


' ‘ Sons niTJ Paradise are intimately connected in Indi^ 
belief A man desires above everytbing to have a son to 
perpetuate his race, and to assist with secrifices and funeral 
rites to make him worthy to obtain a lofty seat m heaven or 
to preserve that which he has alieady obtained. QoBRSSib. 



Cavdo X. THE RISB7A§RING INVITED. 

Sumantra’s counsel, wise and good, 

King Dasaratha heard, 

Then by Vanish tha’s side he stood 
And thus with him conferred : 

‘ Sumantra counsels thus : do thou 
Mj priestly guide, the plan allow,’ 

Va^ishtha gave his glad consent, 

And forth the happy monarch went 
With lords and servants on the road 
That led to Rishya^ring’s abode- 
Forests and rivers duly past, 

He reached the distant town at last 
Of Lomapdd the Angas’ king. 

And entered it with welcoming. 

On through the crowded streets he came. 

And, radiant as the kindled flame. 

He saw within the monarch’s house 
The hermit’s son most glorious. 

There Lomapdd, with joyful breast, 

To him all honour paid, 

For friendship for his royal guest 
His faithful bosom swayed. 

Thus entertained with utmost care 
Seven days, or eight, he tarried there, 

And then that best men thus broke 
His purpose to the king, and spoke : 

‘ 0 King of men, mine ancient friend, 

(Thus Dasaratha prayed) 

Thy S'd.atd with her husband send 
My sacrifice to aid.’ 

Said he who ruled the Angas, Yea, 

And his consent was won : 

And then at once he turned away 
To warn the hermit’s son. 

He told him of their ties beyond 
Their old affection’s faithful bond : 

‘ This king,’ he said, ' from days of old 
A well beloved friend I hold. 

To me this pearl of dames he gave 
From childless woe mine age to save, 

The daughter whom he loved so much, 

Moved by compassion’s gentle touch. 

In him thy S'dntd’s father see : 

As I am even so is he. 

For sons the childless monarch yearns : 

To thee alone for help he turns. 

Go thou, the sacred rite ordain 
To win the sons he prays to gain : 


Go, with thy wife thy succour lend, 

And give his vows a blissful end.’ 

The hermit’s son with quick accord 
Obeyed the Angas’ mighty lord, 

And with fair SUntd at his side. 

To Da4aratha’s city hied. 

Each king, with suppliant hands upheld. 

Gazed on the other’s face : 

And then by mutual love impelled 
Met in a close embrace. 

Then Da^aratha’s thoughtful cai%. 

Before he parted thence, 

Bade trusty servants homeward bear 
The glad intelligence : 

‘ Let all the town be bright and gay, 

With burning incense sweet ; 

Let banners wave, and water lay 
The dust in every street.* 

Glad were the citizens to learn 
The tidings of their lord’s return. 

And through the city every man 
Obediently his task began. 

And fair and bright Ayodhyd showed. 

As following his guest be rode [drum 
Through the full streets where shell and 
Proclaimed aloud the king was come. 

And all the people with delight 
Kept gazing on their king. 

Attended by that youth so bright, 

The glorious Rishya^ring. 

When to his home the king had brought 
The hermit’s saintly son, 

He deemed that all his task was wrought. 
And all he prayed for won. 

And lords who saw that stranger dame 
So beautiful to view. 

Rejoiced within their hearts, and came 
And paid her honour too. 

There Rishya^ring passed blissful days, 
Graced like the king with love and praise. 
And shone in glorious light with her, 
Sweet S^ntd, for bis minister. 

As Brahmd’s soirVa^ishtha, he 
Who wedded Saint Arundhati.^ 


* Ooe of the Pleiades and generally regarded as the 
wifely excellence. 
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CANTO XL 


THU SAGRIFIOS BEGRBED. 

The Dewy Season^ came and went ; 

The spring returned again ; 

Then would the king, with mind intent. 
His sacrifice ordain. 

He came to Kishyasring, and bowed 
To him of look divine, 

And bade him aid his offering vowed 
For heirs, to save his line. 

Hor would the youth his aid deny : 

He spake the monarch fair, 

And prayed him for that rite so high 
All requisites prepare. 

The king to wise Sumantra cried 
Who stood aye ready near ; 

* Go summon quick each holy guide. 

To counsel and to hear.’ 

Obedient to his lord’s behest 
Away Sumantra sped. 

And brought Va^ishtha and the rest. 

In Scripture deeply read. 

Suyajha, Vd,madeva came, 

JAvdIi, Ka^yap’s son. 

And old Va^ishtha, dear to fame. 
Obedient every one. 

King Da^aratha met them there 
And duly honoured each. 

And spoke in pleasant words his fair 
And salutary speech : 

‘ In childless longing doomed to pine. 
No happiness, O lords, is mine. 

So have I for this cause decreed 
To slay the sacrificial steed. 

Fain would I pay that offering high 
Wherein the horse is doomed to die. 
With Eishy airing his aid to lend. 

And with your glory to befriend.’ 

With loud applause each holy man 
Received his speech, approved the plan. 
And, by the wise Vasishtha led, 

Gave praises to the king, and said : 

‘ The sons thou cravest shalt thou see, . 
Of fairest glory, born to thee. 


^ Tbe Hindu yenr is divided into six . seasons of two nK>iitha 
eaoli, spring, summer, rains, autumn; winter, and 


Whose holy feelings bid thee take 
This righteous course for offspring’s sake.’ 
Cheered by the ready praise of those 
Whose aid he sought, his spirits rose, 

And thus the king his speech renewed 
With looks of joy and gratitude 
‘ Let what the coming rites require 
Be ready as the priests desire. 

And let the horse, ordained to bleed, 

With fitting guard and priest, be freed. ^ 
Yonder on Sarjii’s northern side 
The sacrificial ground provide ; 

And let the saving rites, that naught 
Ill-omened may occur, be wrought. 

The offering I announce to-day 
Each lord of earth may claim to pay. 
Provided that his care can guard 
The holy rite by flaws unmarred. 

For wandering fiends, whose watchful spits 
Waits eagerly to spoil each rite, 

Hunting with keenest eye detect 
The slightest slip, the least neglect ; 

And when the sacred work is crossed 
The. workman is that moment lost- 
Let preparation due be made : 

Your powers the charge can meet: 

That so the noble rite be paid 
In every point complete.’ 

And all the Brdhmans answered, Yea, 

His mandate honouring, 

And gladly promised to obey 
The order of the king. 

They cried with voices raised aloud : 

‘ Success attend thine aim !’ 

Then bade farewell, and lowly bowed. 

And hastened whence they came. 

King Da4aratha went within, 

His well loved wives to see ; 

And said : ‘ Your lustral rites begin, ' 

For these shall prosper me. 

A glorious offering I prepare 
That precious fruit of sons may bear.* 
Their lily faces brightened fast 
Those pleasant words to hear, 

As lilies, when the winter’s past. 

In lovelier hues ap pear, 

It was essential that the horse should wander free for a 
year before immolation, as a sign that his master’s paramount, 
sovereignty was acknowledged by all neighbouring princes,- 
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CANTO XII. 


TUB SACRIFICE BEGUN. 

Again the spring with genial heat 
Returning made the year complete 
To win him sons, without delay 
His vow the king resolved to pay : 

And to Vasishtha, saintly man, 

In modest words this speech began : 

‘ Prepare the rite with all things fit 
As is ordained in Holy Writ, 

And keep with utmost care afar 
Whate’er its sacred forms might mar. 

Thou art, my lord, my trustiest guide, 
Kind-hearted, and my friend beside ; 

So is it meet thou undertake 
This heavy task for duty’s sake-’ 

Then he, of twice-born men the best, 

His glad assent at once expressed : 

‘ Fain will I do whate’er may be 
Desired, O honoured King, by thee-’ 

To ancient priests he spoke, who, trained 
In holy rites, deep skill had gained : 

‘ Here guards be stationed, good and sage. 
Religious men of trusted age. 

And various workmen send and call, 

Who frame the door and build the wall ; 
With men of every art and trade, 

Who read the stars and ply the spade, 
And mimes and minstrels hither bring. 
And damsels trained to dance and sing-’ 
Then to the learned men he said. 

In many a page of Scripture read : 

‘ Be yours each rite performed to see 
According to the king’s decree. 

And stranger Brdhmans quickly call 
To this great rite that welcomes all- 
Pavilions for the princes, decked 
With art and ornament, erect, 

And handsome booths by thousands made 
The Brdhman visitors to shade, 

Arranged in order side by side. 

With meat and drink and all supplied- 
And ample stables we shall need 
For many an elephant and steed ; 

And chambers where the men may lie* 
And vast apartments, broad and high, 


Fit to receive the countless bands 
Of warriors come from distant lands; 

For our own people too provide 
Sufficient tents, extended wide, 

And stores of meat and drink prepare, 

And all that can be needed there. 

And food in plenty must be found 
For guests from all the country round. 

Of various viands presents make. 

For honour, not for pity’s sake. 

That fit regard and worship be 
Paid to each caste in due degree. 

And let not wish or wrath excite 
Your hearts the meanest guest to slight; 
But still observe with special grace 
Those who obtain the foremost place, 
Whether for happier skill in art 
Or bearing in the rite their part. 

Do you, I pray, with friendly mind 
Perform the task to you assigned, 

And work the rite, as bids the law. 
Without omission, slip, or flaw.’ 

They answered : ‘ As thou seest fit 
So will we do and naught omit.’ 

The sage Vasishtha then addressed 
Sumantra called at his behest : 

‘ The princes of the earth invite, 

And famous lords who guard the rite, 
Priest, Vv” arrior, Merchant, lowly thrall, 

In countless thousands summon all. 
Where’er their home be, far or near, 
Gather the good with honour here. 

And Janak, whose imperial sway 
The men of Mithild"^ obey. 

The firm of vow, the dread of foes. 

Who all the lore of Scripture knows. 
Invite him here with honour high, 

King Dasaratha's old ally. 

A^’-’Kd^f’s^ lord of gentle speech, 
finds a pleasant word for each, 
"I'^^ngth of days our monarch’s peer, 
lifustrigus king, invite him here. 

* Called also Videha, later Tirabhukti, corrupted into the 
modem Tii'hut, a province bounded on the west and east by 
the Gandaki and Kausiki rivers, on the south by the Ganges, 
and bn the north by the skirts of the Himalayas. 

* The celebrated city of Benares. See Dr, Hall’s learned and 
exhaustive Monograph iu Sacred City of the EinduSf by 
the tteT, M- A. Sherring. 
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The father of our ruler’s bride, 

Known for his virtues far and wide, 

The king whom Kekaya’s^ realms obey, 
Him with his son invite, I pray. 

And lomapdd the Angas’ king, 

True to his vows and godlike, bring. 

For be thine invitations sent 
To west and south and orient. 

Call those who rule Sur‘i,shtra’s^ land, 
Suvira’s® realm and Sindliu’s strand, 

And all the kings of earth beside 
In friendship’s bonds with us allied : 

Invite them all to hasten in 
With retinue and kith and kin.’ 

Vasishtha’s speech without delay 
Sumantra bent him to obey. 

And sent his trusty envoys forth 
Eastward and westward, south and north. 
Obedient to the saint’s request 
Himself he hurried forth, and pressed 
Each nobler chief and lord and king 
To hasten to the gathering. 

Before the saint Va^ishtha stood [wood. 
All those who wrought with stone and 
And showed the work which every one 
In furtherance of the rite had done. 
Rejoiced their ready zeal to see, 

Thus to the craftsmen ail said he : 

‘ I charge ye, masters, see to this, 

That there be nothing done amiss, 

And this, I pray, in mind be borne. 

That not one gift ye give in scorn : 
Whenever scorn a gift attends 
Great sin is his who thus offends.’ 

And now some days and nights had past, 
And kings began to gather fast, 

And precious gems in liberal store 
As gifts to Ddsaratha bore. 

Then joy thrilled though Vanish tha’s breast 
As thus the monarch he addressed : 

‘ Obedient to thy high decree 

The kings, my lord, are come to thee. 

And it has been my care to greet 
And honour all with reverence meet. 

* Kekaya is supposed to have been in the Panjab. The 
name of the king was Alvapati (Lord of Horses), father of 
JOasaratha's wife Kaikeyi, ' ' 

* Surat. ■ ' 

3 Apparently in the west of India not far from the laduSi 


Thy servants’ task is ended quite, 

And all is ready for the rite. 

Come forth then to the sacred ground 
Where all in order will be found.’ 

Then Rishyasrlng confirmed the tale : 
Nor did their words to move him fail. 
The stars propitious influence lent 
When forth the world’s great ruler went. 
Then by the sage Vasishtha led 
The priest began to speed 
Those glorious rites whereiu is shed 
The lifeblood of the steed. 


THE SAGRTFICE FINISHED. 

The circling year had filled its course. 

And back was brought the wandering 
horse : 

Then upon Sarjii’s northern strand 
Began the rite the king had planned. 

With Rishya^ring the forms to guide. 

The Brdhmans to their task applied, 

At that great offering of the steed 
Their lofty-minded king decreed. 

The priests, who all the Scripture knew, 
Performed their part in order due, 

And circled round in solemn train 
As precepts of the law ordain. 

Pravargya rites^ were duly sped ? 

For Upasads® the flames were fed. 

Then from the plant® the juice was squeezed. 
And those high saints with minds well 
pleased 

Performed the mystic rites begun 
With bathing ere the rise of sun. 

They gave the portion Indra’s claim, 

And hymned the King whom none can 
blame. 

^ ‘ The Pravargya ceremony lasts for three days, and i» 
always performed twice a day, in the forenoon and afternoon. 
It precedes the animal and Soma .sacrifices. For without hav- 
ing undergone it, no one is allowed to take part in the solemn 
Soma feast prepared for the gods/ Hatjg’s Aitarega Brah* 
manam. Vol. II. p. 4L note. q. v, 

* Upasads. * The Gods said, Let us perform the burnt* 
ofierings called Upasads {i. e. besieging). For by means of an 
Upasixdf i. e. besieging, they conquer a large (fortified) town/ — 
Idid, p. 52. 

® The Soma plant, or Asclepias Acida. Its fermented juice 
was drunk in sacrifice by the priest and offered to the Gods 
who enjoyed the intoxicating draught* 
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The mid-day bathing followed next, 
Observed as bids the holy text. 

Then the good priests with utmost care, 

In form that Scripture’s rules declare. 

For the third time pure water shed 
On high- soul ed Dasaratha’s head. 

Then Rishyasring and all the rest 
To Indra and the Gods addressed [prayer. 
Their sweet-toned hymn of praise and 
And called them in the rite to share, 

“With sweetest song and hymn entoned 
They gave the Gods in heaven enthroned. 
As duty bids, the gifts they claim, 

The holy oil that feeds the flame, 

And many an offering there was paid. 

And not one slip in all was made. 

For with most careful heed they saw 
That all was done by Veda law. 

None, all those days, was seen oppressed 
By hunger or by toil distressed. 

"Why speak of human kind 1 No beast 
Was there that lacked an ample feast. 

For there was store for all who came. 

For orphan child and lonely dame ; 

, The old and young were well supplied, 
The poor and hungry satisfied. 

Throughout the day ascetics fed. 

And those who roam to beg their bread : 
While all round the cry was still, 

‘ Give forth, give forth,’ and ‘ Eat your fill.’ 
‘ Give forth with liberal hand the meal. 
And various robes in largess deal. 

Urged by these cries on every side 
Unweariedly their task they plied ; 

And heaps of food like hills in size 
In boundless plenty met the eyes : 

And lakes of sauce, each day renewed, 
Refreshed the weary multitude. 

And strangers there from distant lands. 
And women folk in crowded bands 
The best of food and drink obtained 
At the great rite the king ordained. 
Apart from all, the Brdhmans there, 
Thousands on thousands, took their share 
Of various dainties sweet to taste, 

On plates of gold and silver placed. 

All ready set, as, when they willed, 

The twice-born men their places filled. 

" , ; '4 


And servants in fair garments dressed 
Waited upon each Brdhman guest. 

Of cheerful mind and mien were they, 

With gold and jewelled earrings gay. 

The best of Brd,hmans praised the fare 
Of countless sorts, of flavour rare : 

And thus to Raghu’s son they cried : 

‘We bless thee, and are satisfied.’ 

Between the rites some Brdhmans spent 
The time in learned argument, 

With ready flow of speech, sedate. 

And keen to vanquish in debate.^ 

There day by day the holy train 
Performed all rites as rules ordain. 

No priest in all that host was found 
But kept the vows that held him bound : 
None, but the holy Vedas knew, 

And all their six-fold science^ too. 

No Brahman there was found unfit 
To speak with eloquence and wit- 

And now the appointed time came near 
The sacrificial posts to rear. 

They brought them, and prepared to fix 
Of Bel® and Khddir^ six and six ; 

Six, made of the tree, 

Of Fig-wood one, apart to be ; 

Of Sleshmdt® and of Devadir'^ 

One column each, the mightiest far : 

* ‘ Turn in cserimoniarum intervalUd Brachmanse facimdiu, 
sollertes, crebros sermones de rerum causis instituebaut, alter 
alterum vincendi cupidi. This public disputation in the as- 
jsembly of Brahmans on the nature of things, aud the almost 
fraternal connexion between theology and philosophy deserves 
some notice ; whereas the priests of some religions are gener- 
ally but little inclined to show favour to philosophers, nay, 
sometimes persecute them with the most rancorous hatred, 
as we are taught both by history and experience., .This koha 
is found in the MSS. of different recensions of the Bimifyaiii, 
and we have, therefore, the most trustworthy testimony to the 
antiquity of philosophy among the Indiana.^ ScHjQBGFUL, 

* The Angas or appendices of the Vedas, pronunciation* 
prosody, grammar, ritual, astronomy, and explanation of 
obscurities. 

* In Sanslcrit viha, the JSgU Marmelos, * He who desires 
food and wishes to grow fat, ought to make his Yupa (aacn^ 
ficial post) of Bilva wood.' Hatjq's Aitareya Brahmanam» 
Vol 11. p. 73. 

* The Mimosa Catechtt. * He who desires heaven ought to 
make his Yupa of Khadira wood.' — Ihid» 

* The Butea Frondosa. * He who desires beauty and sacred 
knowledge ought to make his Yupa of FaUsa wood. — Ibid* 

® The Gardia LatifoUa, 

7 ^ of pine. The word means literally the tree Of thf 
Hods : Compare- the Hebrew ‘ trees of the Lor4^ ' 
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So thick the two, the arms of man 
Their ample girth would fail to span. 

All these with utmost care were wrought 
By hand of priests in Scripture taught, 
And all with gold were gilded bright 
To add new splendour to the rite : 
Twenty-and-one those stakes in all, 

Each one-and-twenty cubits tall : 

And pne-and-twenty ribbons there 
Hung on the pillars, bright and fair. 

Firm in the earth they stood at last. 
Where cunning craftsmen fixed them fast ; 
And there unshaken each remained, 
Octagonal and smoothly planed. 

Then ribbons over all were hung, 

And flowers and scent around them flung. 
Thus decked they cast a glory forth 
Like the great saints who star the north.^ 
The saorifi^cial altar then 
Was raised by skilful twice-born men, 

In shape and figure to behold 
An eagle with his wings of gold, 

With twice nine pits and formed three- 
fold. 

Each for some special God, beside 
The pillars were the victims tied ; 

The birds that roam the wood, the air> 

The water, and the land were there, 

And snakes and things of reptile birth. 
And healing herbs that spring from earth: 
As texts prescribe, in Scripture found, 
Three hundred victims there were bound* 
The steed devoted to the host 
Of Gods, the gem they honour most. 

Was duly sprinkled. Then the Queen 
Kau^alyE, with delighted mien, 

With reverent steps around him paced, 
And with sweet wreaths the victim 
,, graced; 

, Then with three swords in order doe 
She smote the steed with joy, and slew. 
That night the queen, a son to gain. 

With calm and steady heart was fain 
By the dead charger's side to stay 
From evening till the break of day. 


^ The Hiudus cffU the oozsRtellfttioa of Ursa Major the Seven 
Bahls or, Swats. - ' ';V"„ , - 


Then came three priests, their care to lead 
The other queens to touch the steed, 
Upon Kausalyd to attend, 

Their company and aid to lend. 

As by the horse she still reclined. 

With happy mien and cheerful mind. 

With Rishyasring the twice-born came 
And praised and blessed the royal dame* 
The priest who well his duty knew, 

And every sense could well subdue, 

From out the bony chambers freed 
And boiled the marrow of the steed. 
Above the steam the monarch bent. 

And, as he smelt the fragrant scent, 

In time and order drove afar 
All error that his hopes could mar. 

Then sixteen priests together came 
And cast into the sacred flame 
The severed members of the horse. 

Made ready all in ordered course. 

On piles of holy Fig-tree raised 
The meaner victims’ bodies blazed : 

The steed, of all the creatures slain. 

Alone required a pile of cane. 

Three days, as is by law decreed, 

Lasted that Offering of the Steed. 

The Chatushtom began the rite, 

And when the sun i-enewed his light. 

The Ukthya followed : after came 
The Atirdtra’s holy flame. 

These were the rites, and many more, 
Arranged by light of holy lore, 

The Aptorydm of mighty power. 

And, each performed in proper hour. 

The Abhijit and Vi^vajit 
With every form and service fit ; 

And with the sacrifice at night 
The Jyotishtom and Ayus rite.^ 


^ A minute account of these ancient ceremonies would Tb® 
out of place here. * Agnishtoma is the name of a sacrifice, or 
rather a series of offerings to fire for five days. It is the first 
atid principal part of the Jyotisbtoma, one of the great sacri- 
fices in which especially the Juice of the Soma plant is offered 
for the purpose of obtaining Swarga or heaven.* Gold- 
stucker’s Dictionaet. ‘ The Agnishtoma is Agni. It is called 
so because they (the gods) praised him with this Stoma. They 
called it so to hide the proper meaning of the word ;ior the 
gods like to hide the proper meaning of words.* 

^ On account of four classes of gods having praised Agni with 
four Btomasj the whole wfts called Chahtmhtoma (containing 
four Stomas),'* 
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The task was done, as laws prescribe : 
The monarch, gloiy_ of his tribe, 
Bestowed the land in liberal grants 
Upon the sacred ministrants. 

He gave the region of the east, 

His conquest, to the Hotri priest. 

The west, the celebrant obtained j 
The south, the priest presiding gained : 
The northern region was the share 
Of him who chanted forth the prayer.^ 
Thus did each priest obtain his meed 
At the great Slaughter of the Steed, 
Ordained, the best of ail to be. 

By self-existent deity. 

Ikshviku’s son with joyful mind 
This noble foe to each assigned, 

But all the priests with one accord 
Addressed that unpolluted lord : 



‘ It (the Aguishtoma) is called JyothUoma, for they praised 
Agni when he had "risen up (to the sky) in the shape of a light 

^'^°This (Agnish^oma) is a sacrificial performance which has no 
beginning and no end.’ Haug’s Aitareya Brahmaiiam. 

The AtiriCtraj literally lasting through the nighty is a division 

of the service of the Jyotisbfcoma. 

The Abhijit, the everywhere metorwue^ is the name of a sub- 
division of the great sacrifice of the Gavifnianaya. 

The Yisvajit, or the all- conquering, is a similar sub-division, 
iyus, is the name of a service forming a division of the 
Abhiplava sacrifice. 

The A ptorydni is the seventh or last part of the Jyotishtomaj 
for the performance of which it is nob essentially necessary, but 
a voluntary sacrifice instituted for the attainment of a specific 
desire. The literal meaning of the word would be in conform- 
ity with the Pmudhamanormna ‘ a sacrifice which procures 
the attainment of the desired object. Golbstuokthe's Dxd- 


‘ ’Tis thine alone to keep the whole ’ 

Of this broad earth in firm control. 

No gift of lands from thee we seek : 

To guard these realms our hands were weak. 
Ou sacred lore our days are spent : 

Let other gifts our wants content.’ 

The chief of old Iksbvd.ku’s line 
Gave them ten hundred thousand kine- 
A hundred millions of fine gold, 

The same in silver four times told. 

But every priest in presence there 
With one accord resigned his share. 

To Saint Vanish tha, high of soul. 

And Kishya^ring they gave the whole. 
That largess pleased those Brahmans well, 
Who bade the prince his -wishes tell. 

Then Dalaratha, mighty king, 

, Made answer thus to Rishya^ring : 

‘ O holy Hermit, of thy grace, 

Vouchsafe the increase of my race.’ 

He spoke ; nor was his prayer denied : 
The best of Brahmans thus replied : 


"Pour sons, 0 Monarch, shall be thine, 


Upholders of thy royal line.’ 


CANTO XIT. 


woNAuy. . ... 

‘ The Ukthya is a slight modification of the Agnishtoma sac- 
rifice. The noun to be supplied to it is Jcratu, It is a Soma 
sacrifice also, and one of the seven Sansthas or component parts 
of the Jyotishtoma Its name indicates its nature* For Ukthya 
means what refers to the Uktha,'’ which is an older name 
for Shastra, i. e. a recitation of one of the Hotri priests at the 
time of the Soma libations. Thus this sacrifice is only a kind 
of supplement to the Agnishtoma.’ Haug. Ai. B, 

' ^ Four classes of priests were required in India at the most 
solemn sacrifices. 1, The ofiBciating priests, manual labourers, 
and acolytes, who had chiefly to prepare the sacrificial ground, 
to dress the altar, slay the victims, and pour out the libations. 
2. The choristers, who chant the sacred hymns. 3. The re- 
citers or readers, who repeat certain hymns. 4. The over- 
seers or bishops, who watch. and superintend the proceedings of 
the other priests, and ought to be familiar with all the Vedas. 
The formulas and verses to be muttered by the first class are 
contained in the Yajur-veda-sanhita. The hymns to be 
by the second class are in the Sama-veda-sanhita. , The 
Atharva-veda is said to be intended for the Brahman or over* 
seer, who is to watch the proceedings of the sacrifice, and ^ 
remedy any mistake that may occur. The hymns to be incited 
by the third class are contained in the Rigveda.’ ChipsfvtrtU d 
- Blerman WorMop, 


EAVA^ DOOMED. 

The saint, well read in holy lore, 
Pondered awhile his answer o’er, 

And thus again addressed the king, 
His wandering thoughts regathering : 

‘ Another rite will I begin 
Which shall the sons thou eravest win, 
Where all things shall be duly sped 
And first Atbarva texts be read.’ 

Then by Vibhdp(|ak’s gentle son 
Was that high sacrifice begun. 

The king’s advantage seeking still 
And zealous to perform his will. 

Now all the Gods had gathered there, 
Each one for his allotted share ; 
Brahmd, the ruler of the sky, 

Stbd^u, Ndrdyagi, Lord most high, 
And holy Indra men might view 
With Maruts^ for his retinue ; 


^The Maruts are the winds, deified in the religion of the 
Teda like other mighty powers and phenomena of naturs. 
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The heavenly chorister, and saint, 

And spirit pure from earthly taint, 

With one accord had sought the place 
The high-souled monarch’s rite to grace. 
Then to the Gods who came to take 
Their proper share the hermit spake : 

‘ For you has Da^aratha slain 
The votive steed, a son to gain ; 

Stern penance-rites the king has tried, 

And in firm faith on you relied, 

And now with undiminished care 
A second rite would fain prepare. 

But, O ye Gods, consent to grant 
The longing of your supplicant. 

For him beseeching hands 1 lift, 

And pray you all to grant the gift. 

That four fair sons of high renown 
The offerings of the king may crown.’ 

They to the hermit’s son replied ; 

‘ His longing shall be gratified. 

For, Brdhman, in most high degree 
We love the king and honour thee-’ 

These words the Gods in answer said, 
And vanished thence by Indra led, 

Thus to the Lord, the worlds who made, 
The Immortals all assembled prayed : 

* O Brahmd, mighty by thy grace, 

Bdvap, who rules the giant race. 

Torments us in his senseless pride, 

And penance-loving saints beside. 

For thou well pleased in days of old 
Gavest the boon that makes him bold. 
That God nor demon e’er should kill 
His charmed life, for so thy will. 

We, honouring that high behest. 

Bear all his rage though sore distressed. 
That lord of giants fierce and fell 
Scourges the earth and heaven and hell. 
Mad with thy boon, his impious rage 
Smites saint and bard and God and sage. 
Thh Stm himself withholds his glow, 

The wind in fear forbears to blow ; 

The fire restrains his wonted heat 
Where stand the dreaded BA van’s feet. 
And, neoklaced with the wandering wave. 
The sea before him fears to rave. 

KuVera’s self in sad defeat 
Is driven from his blissful seat. 


We see, we feel the giant’s might. 

And woe comes o’er us and affright. 

To thee, O Lord, thy suppliants pray 
To find some cure this plague to stay,’ 

Thus by the gathered Gods addressed 
He pondered in his secret breast. 

And said ; ‘ One only way I find 
To slay this fiend of evil mind. 

He prayed me once his life to guard 
From demon, God, and heavenly bard, 
And spirits of the earth and air. 

And I consenting heard his prayer. 

But the proud giant in his scorn 
Recked not of man of woman born. 

None else may take his life away. 

But only man the fiend may slay.’ 

The Gods, with Indra at their head, 
Rejoiced to hear the words he said. 

Then, crowned with glory like a flame, 
Lord Vishpu to the council came ; 

His hands shell, mace, and discus bore* 
And saffron were the robes he wore. 
Riding his eagle through the crowd, 

As the sun rides upon a cloud, 

With bracelets of fine gold, he came 
Loud welcomed by the Gods’ acclaim. 
His praise they sang with one consent, 
And cried, in lowly reverence bent : 

‘ 0 Lord whose hand fierce Madhu^ slew, 
Be thou our refuge, firm and true ; 
Friend of the suffering worlds art thou 
We pray thee help thy suppliants now.’ 
Then Vishpu spake : ‘ Ye Gods, declare, 
What may I do to grant your prayer 1’ 

‘ King Da^aratha,’ thus cried they, 

‘ Fervent in penance many a day, 

The sacrificial steed has slain. 

Longing for sons, but all in vain. 

Now, at the cry of us forlorn, 

Incarnate as his seed be born. 

Three queens has he : each lovely dame 
Like Beauty, Modesty, or Fame. 

Divide thyself in four, and be 
His offspring by these noble three. 


m 
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^ A Titan or fiend whose destruction has given Yishnu 
of his well-known titles, Madhava* 
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Man’s nature take, and slay in fight 
Kd,van who laughs at heavenly might : 

This common scourge, this rankling thorn 
Whom the three worlds too long have borne. 
For Rdvaij in the senseless pride 
Of might unequalled has defied 
The host of heaven, and plagues with woe 
Angel and bard and saint below, 

Crushing each spirit and each maid 
Who plays in Nandan’s^ heavenly shade. 

O conquering Lord, to thee we bow ; 

Our surest hope and trust art thou. 

Regard the world of men below. 

And slay the Gods’ tremendous foe.’[prayed. 
When thus the suppliant Gods had 
His wise reply NdrAya^^ made : 

‘ What task demands my presence there, 
And whence this dread, ye Gods declare.’ 

The God replied : ‘ We fear, O Lord, 
Fierce Rdvap, ravener abhorred. 

Be thine the glorious task, we pray, 

In human form this fiend to slay. 

By thee of all the Blest alone 
This sinner may be overthrown. 

He gained by penance long and dire 
The favour of the mighty Sire. 

Then He who every gift bestows 
Guarded the fiend from heavenly foes, 

And gave a pledge his life that kept 
From all things living, man except. 

On him thus armed no other foe 
Than man may deal the deadly blow. 
Assume, 0 King, a mortal birth. 

And strike the demon to the earth.’ 

Then Vishnu, God of Gods, the Lord 
Supreme by all the words adored, 

To Brahmd and the suppliants spake : 

‘ Dismiss your fear : for your dear sake 
In battle will I smite him dead. 

The cruel fiend, the Immortals’ dread. 

And lords and ministers and all 
His kith and kin with him shall fall. 

Then, in the world of mortal men, 

Ten thousand years an d hundreds ten 

^ The garden of Indra. 

* One of the most aneient and popular of the numerous 
names of Vishnu. The word has been derived in several ways, 
and may mean he who moved on the (primordial) waters hr he 
who pervades or infiuences men or their thoughts. 


I as a human king will reign, 

And guard the earth as my domain.’ [throng 
God, saint, and nymph, and ministrel 
With heavenly voices raised their song 
In hymns of triumph to the God 
Whose conquering feet on Madhu trod : 

‘Champion of Gods, as man appear, 
This cruel Rdvaij slay, 

The thorn that saints and hermits fear, 
The plague that none can stay. 

In savage fury uncontrolled 
His pride for ever grows: 

He dares the Lord of Gods to hold 
Among his deadly foes.’ 


CANTO X?. 

THE NECTAR. 

When wisest Vishnu thus had given 
His promise to the Gods of heaven, 

He pondered in his secret mind 
A suited place of birth to find, 

Then he decreed, the lotus-eyed, 

In four his being to divide, 

And Daiaratha, gracious king, 

He chose as sire from whom to spring. 
That childless prince, of high renown, 
Who smote in war his foemen down, 

At that same time with utmost care 
Prepared the rite that wins an heir.^ 
Then Vishnu, fhin on earth to dwell, 

Bade the Almighty Sire farewell, 

And vanished while a reverent crowd 
Of Gods and saints in worship bowed. 

The monarch watched the sacred rite. 
When a vast form of awful might, 

Of matchless splendour, strength and size 
Was manifest before his eyes. 

From forth the sacrificial flame, 

Dark, robed in red, the being came. 

His voice was drumlike, loud and low, 
His face suffused with rosy glow. 

Like a huge lion’s mane appeared 
The long locks of his hair and beard. 

He shone with man}’ a lucky sign, 

And many an ornament divine ; 

* Tb« Horse-Sacrifice, just describe-L 
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A towering mountain in bis height, 

■ A tiger in his gait and might. 

No precious mine more rich could be, 

No burning flame more bright than he. 

His arms embraced in lo-ving hold. 

Like a dear wife, a vase of gold 
Whose silver lining held a draught 
Of nectar as in heaven is quaffed : 

A vase so vast, so bright to view, 

They scarce could count the vision true. 
Upon the king his eyes be bent, 

And said : ‘ The Lord of life has sent 
His servant down, 0 Prince, to be 
A messenger from heaven to thee.’ 

The king with all his nobles by 
Raised reverent hands and made reply : 

‘ Welcome, O gloi'ious being ! Say 
How can my care thy grace repay.’ 

Envoy of Him whom all adore 
Thus to the king he spake once more : 

‘ The Gods accept thy worship : they 
Give thee the blessed fruit to-day. 
Approach and take, 0 gloi'ious King, 

This heavenly nectar which I bring, . 

For it shall give thee sons and wealth, 

And bless thee with a store of health. 

Give it to those fair queens of thine, 

And bid them quaff the drink divine : 

And they the princely sons shall bear 
Long sought by sacrifice and prayer.’ 

‘ Yea, O my lord,’ the monarch said. 
And took the vase upon his head, 

The gift of Gods, of fine gold wrought, 
With store of heavenly liquor fraught. 

He honoured, filled with transport new, 
That wondrous being, fair to view, 

As round the envoy of the God 
With reverential steps he trodd 

‘To walk round an ol>ject keeping the right side towards 
it is a mark of great respect. The Sanskrit word for the obser- 
' vaiK^e is pradai^hin^f from pra pro^ and daJciha right, Greek 
ifjatia dexter, Gaelic deas-il. A similar ceremony is 

observed by the Gaels. 

* In the meantime she traced around him, with wavering 
steps, the propitiatioui which some have thought has been 
derived from the Druidical mythology. It consists, as is well 
khown, in the person who maki^ the deasil walking three times 
round the person who is the object of the ceremony, taking 
eare to move according to the course of the sun.’ 

’ . * promn. 


His errand done, that form of light 
Arose and vanished from the sight. 

High rapture filled the monarch’s soul, 
Possessed of that celestial bowl, 

As when a man by want distressed 
With unexpected wealth is blest. 

And rays of transport seemed to fall 
Illuminating bower and hall, 

As when the autumn moon rides high, 
And floods with lovely light the sky. 
Quick to the ladies’ bower he sped. 

And thus to Queen Kausalyd said : 

‘ This genial nectar take and quaff,’ 

He spoke, and gave the lady half. 

Part of the nectar that remained 
Sumitrd from his hand obtained. 

He gave, to make her fruitful too, 
Kaikeyf half the residue. 

A portion yet remaining there, 

He paused awhile to think. 

Then gave Sumitrd, with her share, 
The remnant of the drink. 

Thus on each queen of those fair three 
A part the king bestowed, 

And with sweet hope a child to see 
Their yearning bosoms glowed. 

The heavenly bowl the king supplied 
Their longing souls relieved, 

And soon, with rapture and with pride. 
Each ro 3 ^al dame conceived. 

He gazed upon each lady’s face, 

And triumphed as he gazed, 

As Indra in his royal place 
By Gods and spirits praised, 

CANTO XVI. 


THE 7 ANARS. 

When Vishnu thus had gone on earth, 
From the great king to take his birth, 
The self-existent Lord of all 
Addressed the Gods who heard his call j 
‘F or Vishnu’s sake, the strong and true, 
Who seeks the good of all of you, 

, Make helps, in war to lend him aid, 

In forms that change at will, arrayed, 
Of wizard skill and hero might, 
Outstrippers of the wind in the flight, 
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i The Amrit^ the nectar of the Indian Gods. 

3 Oandharoas (Southey's Glendoveers) are celestial musici- 
ans inhabiting Indra's heaven and forming the orchestra at all 
the banquets of the principal deities. 

3 Yakshm, demigods attendant especially on Kuvera, and 
employed by him in the care of his garden and treasures,^ 

* ICimpurushaSj demigods attached also to the service of 
Kuvera, celestial musicians, represented like centaurs re* 
versed with human figures and horses’ keads. 

3 Siddkas, demigods or spirits of undefined attributes, oc- 
cupying with the VidyddhcLvas the middle air or region bet- 
ween the earth and the sun. 

Schlegel translates : ' Divi, Sapientes, Fidicines, Prmpetes, 
illusbres Genii, Prseconesque procrearunt natos, .masculos, sil* 
vicolas ; angues porro, Hippocephali Beati, Aligeri, Serpen- 
tesque frequentes alacriter generavere prolem inuumerahilem.' 

® A mountain in, the south, of India, .. . 

^^The preceptor of the Gods and reg«at of the planet Jupiter* 


Skilled in the arts of counsej, wise, 

And Vishnu’s peers in bold emprise ; 

With heavenly arts and prudence fraught, 
By no devices to be caught ; 

Skilled in all weapons’ lore and use 
As they who drink the immortal juiced 
And let the nymphs supreme in grace, 
And maidens of the minstrel race, 
Monkeys, and snakes, and those who rove 
Free spirits of the hill and grove, 

And wandering Daughters of the Air, 

In monkey from brave children bear. 

So erst the lord of bears I shaped. 

Born from my mouth as wide I gaped.’ 

Thus by the mighty Sire addressed 
They all obeyed his high behest, 

An d thus begot in countless swarms 
Brave sons disguised in sylvan forms. 
Each God, each sage became a sire, 

Each minstrel of the heavenly quire, ^ 
Each faun,3 of children strong and good 
Whose feet should roam the hill and wood 
Snakes, bards,* and spirits,® serpents bold 
Had sons too numerous to be told. 

Bdli, the woodland hosts who led, 

High as Mahendra’s® lofty head. 

Was Indra’s child. That noblest fire, 
The Sun, was great Sugriva’s sire. 

Tdra, the mighty monkey, he 
Was offspring of Vidhaspati 
Tdra the matchless chieftain, boast 
For wisdom of the Vdnar host. 

Of Gandhamddan brave and bold 
The father was the Lord of Gold. 


Nala the mighty, dear to fame, 

Of skilful Vi^vakarmd,^ came. 

From Agni,^ Nila bright as flame, 

Who in his splendour, might, and worth. 
Surpassed the sire who gave him birth. 

The heavenly Alvins,® swift and fair. 

Were fathers of a noble pair. 

Who, Dwivida and Mainda named, 

For beauty like their sires were famed. 
Varup* was father of Susheij, 

Of Sarabb, he who sends the rain.® 
Hamimdn, best of monkey kind. 

Was son of him who breathes the wind. 
Like thunderbolt in frame was be, 

And swift as Garud’s® self could flee. 

These thousands did the Gods create 
Endowed with might that none could mate, 
In monkey forms that changed at will : 

So strong their wish the fiend to kill. 

In mountain size, like lions thewed, 

Up sprang the wondrous multitude, 
Auxiliar hosts in every shape, 

Monkey and bear and highland ape. 

In each the strength, the might, the mien 
Of his own parent God were seen. 

Some chiefs of VAnar mothers came. 

Some of she-bear and minstrel dame, 
Skilled in all arms in battle’s shock, 

The brandished tree, the loosened rock ; 
And prompt, should other weapons fail. 

To fight and slay with tooth and nail. 

Their strength could shake the hills amain. 
And rend the rooted trees in twain, 

Disturb with their impetuous sweep 
The Bivers’ Lord, the ocean deep. 

Rend with their feet the seated ground, 
And pass wide floods with airy bound, 

> The celestial architect, the Indian HephteStus, Muloiber, 
or Vulcan. 

* The God of Fire. 

3 Twin children of the Sun, the physicians of Swarga *or 
Indra's heaven. 

^ The deity of the "waters. 

^ Parjanya, sometimes confounded with Indra, 

« The bird and vehicle of Vishnu. He is generally repre- 
sented as a being something between a man and a bird and 

considered as the sovereign of the feathered race. He may he 

compared with the Simurgh of the Persians, the 'Ank^ of the 
Arabs, the Grito of chivah-y, the Phccnix of Egypt, and the 
bird that sits upon the ash Yggdrasil of the Edda, '*■ 
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Or forcing through the sky their way 
The very clouds by force could stay. 

Mad elephants that wander through 
The forest wilds, could they subdue, 

And with their furious shout could scare 
Dead upon earth the birds of air. 

So were the sylvan chieftains formed ; 
Thousands on thousands still they swarmed. 
These were the leaders honoured most, 

The captains of the Vdnar host. 

And to each lord and chief and guide' 

Was monkey offspring born beside. 

Then by the bears’ great monarch stood 
The other roamers of the wood. 

And turned, their pathless homes to seek, 
To forest and to mountain peak. 

The leaders of the monkey band 
By the two brothers took their stand, 
Sugrfva, offspring of the Sun, 

And Bdli, India’s mighty one. 

They both endowed with Garud’s might, 
And skilled in all the arts of fight. 
Wandered in arms the forest through, 

And lions, snakes, and tigers, slew. 

But every monkey, ape, and bear 
Ever was Bdii’s special care ; 

With his vast strength and mighty arm 
He kept them from all scathe and harm. 
And so the earth with hill, wood, seas. 
Was filled with mighty ones like these. 

Of various shape and race and kind, 

With proper homes to each assigned, 

With Bdma’s champions fierce and strong 
The earth was overspread. 

High as the hills and clouds, a throng 
With bodies vast and dread.^ 

cantFxvii. 

RETURN. 

Now when the high-souled monarch's rite, 
The A4vamedh, was finished quite, 

^ This Canto will appear ridiculous to the European reader. 
But it should be remembered that the monkeys of an Indian 
forest, the ^ bough-deer * as the poets call them, are very differ- 
ent animals from the * turpissima bestia * that accompanies the 
itinerant organ-grinder or grins in the Zoological Gardens of 
London. Milton has made his hero, Satan, assume the forms 
of a cormorant, a toad, and a serpent, and I cannot see that 
this creation of semi-dmae Yiinars, or monkeys, is more ridi- 
culous or undign^ed,. 


Their sacrificial dues obtained. 

The Gods their heavenly homes regained. 
The lofty-minded saints withdrew, 

Each to his place, with honour due, 

And kings and chieftains, one and all, 

Who came to grace the festival. 

And Dadaratha, ere they went. 

Addressed them thus benevolent : 

‘ Now may you, each with joyful heart. 

To your own realms, O Kings, depart. 
Peace and good luck attend you there. 

And blessing, is my friendly prayer ; 

Let cares of state each mind engage 
To guard his royal heritage. 

A monarch from his throne expelled 
No better than the dead is held* 

So he who cares for power and might 
Must guard his realm and royal right. 
Such care a meed in heaven will bring 
Better than rites and offering. 

Such care a king his country owes 
As man upon himself bestows, 

When for his body he provides 
Raiment and every need besides. 

For future days should kings foresee. 

And keep the present error-free.’ 

Thus died the king the kings exhort : 
They heard, and turned them from the court, 
And, each to each in friendship bound, 
Went forth to all the realms around. 

The rites were o’er, the guests were sped : 
The train the best of Brdhmans led, 

In which the king with joyful soul. 

With his dear wives, and with the whole 
Of his imperial host and train 
Of cars and servants turned again, 

And, as a monarch dear to fame. 

Within his royal city came. 

Next, Rishyasring, well- honoured sage, 
And S'^ntd, sought their hermitage. 

The king himself, of prudent mind, 
Attended him, with troops behind. 

And all her men the town outpoured 
With Saint Vaiishtha and their lord. 
High mojinted on a car of state, 
O’ercanopied fair Sdntd sate. 

Drawn by white oxen, while a band 
Of servants marched on either hand. 



Canto XVI L 


EISHYAiBIXO’S RETURN. 


Great gifts of countless price she bore, 
"With sheep and goats and gems in store. 
Like Beauty’s self the lady shone 
With all the jewels she had on, 

As, happy in her sweet content, 

Peerless amid the fair she went. 

Not queen Paulomi’s^ self could be 
More loving to her lord than she. 

She who had lived in happy ease. 
Honoured with all her heart could please, 
While dames and kinsfolk ever vied 
To see her wishes gratified, 

Soon as she knew her husband’s will 
Again to seek the forest, still 
Was. ready for the hermit’s cot. 

Nor murmured at her altered lot. 

The king attended to the wild 
yhat hermit and his own dear child, 

And in the centre of a throng 
Of noble courtiers rode along. 

The sage’s son had let prepare 
A lodge within the wood, and there 
Awhile they lingered blithe and gay, 

Then, duly honoured, went their way. 

The glorious hermit Rishya^ring 
Drew near and thus besought the king : 

‘ Return, my honoured lord, I pray, 
Return, upon thy homeward way.’ 

The monarch, with the waiting crowd, 
Lifted his voice and wept aloud. 

And with eyes dripping still to each 
Of his good queens he spake this speech : 

‘ Kau^alyd and Sumitrd dear, 

And thou, my sweet Kaikeyl, hear. 

All upon S^ntd feast your gaze, 

The lost time for a length of days.’ 

To Bdiut^’s arms the ladies leapt, 

And hung about her neck and wept, 

And cried, ‘ O, happy be the life 
Of this great Brdhman and his wife. 

The Wind, the Fire, the Moon on high. 
The Earth, the Streams, the circling Sky, 
Preserve thee in the wood, true spouse, 
Devoted to thy husband’s vows. 

And O dear S'lnt^, ne’er neglect 
To pay the dues of meek respect 

* Tli« eonwri of Indra, called also Sachi aad Indranf, 

; ,5 • 




To the great saint, thy husband’s sire, 
With*all observance and with fire. 

And, sweet one, pure of spot and blamef 
Forget not thou thy husband’s cl?; ’ n ; 

In every change, in good and i’’. 

Let thy sweet words delight hi;D 
And let thy worship constant be : 

Her lord is woman’s deity. 

To learn thy welfare, dearest frieacl, 

The king will many a Brdhman send. 

Let happy thoughts thy spirit cheer. 

And be not troubled, daughter dear.’ 

These soothing words the ladies said, 

And pressed their lips upon her head. 

Each gave with sighs her last adieu. 

Then at the king’s command withdrew. 

The king around the hermit went 
With circling footsteps reverent, 

And placed at Rishyasring’s command 
Some soldiers of his royal band. 

The Brd,hman bowed in turn and cried, 

* May fortune never leave thy side. 

0 mighty King, with justice reign. 

And still thy people’s love retain.’ 

He spoke, and turned away his face, 

And, as the hermit went, 

The monarch, rooted to the place. 

Pursued with eyes intent. 

But when the sage had past from view 
King Da^aratha turned him too. 

Still fixing on his friend each thought, 
With such deep love his breast was fraught. 
Amid his people’s loud acclaim 
Home to his royal seat he came, 

And lived delighted there, 

Expecting when each queenly dame, 
Upholder of his ancient fame. 

Her promised son should bear. 

The glorious sage his way pursued 
Till close before his eyes he viewed 
Sweet Ghampd, Lomapdd’s fair town, 
Wreathed with her Champacs’^ leafy crown, 
Soon as the saint’s approach he knew. 

The king, to yield him honour due, 

^ The Micheliu cham^aca. It bears a scented yellow blossom. 

* The maid of India blest again to hold 

litt h«r lull lap th# Champac’s leaven of gold** Mhh Moohh, 
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Werd; forth to meet him with a band 
Of priests and nobles of the land : 

'Hail, Sage,’ he cried, ‘ O joy to me ! 

What bliss it is, my lord, to see 
Thee with thy wife and all thy train 
Returning to my town again. 

Thy father, honoured Sage, is well, 

Who hither from his woodland cell 
Has sent full many a messenger 
Ror tidings both of thee and her.’ 

Then joyfully, for due respect, 

The monarch bade the town be decked. 

The king and Rishyasring elate 
Entered the royal city’s gate : 

In front the chaplain rode. 

Then, loved and honoured with all care 
By monarch and by courtier, there 
The glorious saint abode. 

CANTO XYIII- 

JRISSYA^BimS DBPABTUJtE- 
The monarch called a Brdhman near 
And said, ‘ Kow speed away 
To Ka^yap’s son,^ the mighty seer, 

And with all reverence say 
The holy child he holds so dear, 

The hermit of the noble mind. 

Whose equal it were hard to find, 
Returned, is dwelling here, 

Go, and instead of me do thou 
Before that best of hermits bow, 

That still he may, for his dear son, 

Show me the favour I have won.’ 

Soon as the king these words had said. 

To Ka^yap’s son the Brdhman sped. 

Before the hermit low he bent 
And did obeisance, reverent; 

Then with meek words his grace to crave 
The message of his lordSie gave : 

' The high-souled father of his bride 
Had called thy son his rites to guide : 
Those rites are o'er, the steed is slain; 

Thy noble child is come again.’ 

Soon as the saint that speech had heard 
His spirit with desire was stirred 

fatker of 


To seek the city of the king 
And to his cot his son to bring. 

With young disciples at his side 
Forth on his way the hermit hied, 

While peasants from their hamlets ran 
To reverence the holy man. 

Each with his little gift of food, 

Forth came the village multitude, 

And, as they humbly bowed the head, 

‘ What may we do for thee V they said. 
Then he, of Brdhmans first and best, 

The gathered people thus addressed : 

‘Now tell me for I fain would know, 

Why is it 1 am honoured so 1 ’ 

They to the high-souled saint replied : 

' Our ruler is with thee allied. 

Our master’s order we fulfil ; 

O Brdhman, let thy mind be still.’ 

With joy the saintly hermit heard 
Each pleasant and delightful word, 

And poured a benediction down 
On king and ministers and town. 

Glad at the words of that high saint 
Some servants hastened to acquaint ’ 
Their king, rejoicing to impart 
The tidings that would cheer his heart. 
Soon as the joyful tale he knew 
To meet the saint the monarch flew. 

The guest-gift in his hand he brought, 

And bowed before bim and besought '• 

•This day by seeing thee I gain 
Not to have lived my life in vain. 

Now be not wroth with me, I pray. 
Because I wiled thy son away.^ 

The best of Brdhmans answer made : 
'Be not, great lord of kings, afraid. 

Thy virtues have not failed to win 
My favour, O thou pure of sin.’ 

Then in the front the saint was placed. 
The king came next in joyous haste, 

And with him entered his abode, 

Mid glad acclaim as on they rode. 

To greet the sage the reverent crowd 
Raised suppliant hands and humblybowed. 
Then from the palace many a dame 
Following well-dressed S'dntd came, 

A kemisioka is wanting in Scklsgsi’i wkiok ke tkus 

^ fill# up in kin liatitt translation* 
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Stood by the mighty saint and cried ; 

‘ See, honour’s source, thy son’s dear bride.’ 
The saint, who every virtue knew. 

His arms around his daughter threw. 

And with a father’s rapture pressed 
The lady to his wondering breast. 

Arising from the saint’s embrace 
She bowed her low before his faee, 

And then, with palm to palm applied, 
Stood by her hermit father’s side. 

He for his son, as laws ordain, 

Performed the rite that frees from stain,^ 
And, honoured by the wise and good. 
With him departed to the wood. 


CANT0_XIX. 

THE BIRTH O.F THE PRTN^. 

The seasons six in rapid flight 
Had circled since that glorious rite^ 
Eleven months had passed awayf 
’Twas Chaitra’s ninth returning day.^- 
The moort within that mansion shone 
Which Aditi looks kindly on. 

Raised to their apex in the slsy 
Five brilliant planets beamed on high. 
Shone with the moon, in Cancer’s sign, 
Vrihaspati® with light divine. 

Kausalyd bore an infant blest 

With heavenly marks of grace impressed,*: 

Ednaa, the universe’s- lord, 

A prince by all the worlds adored, 


'ii Risliyasring, a Bi'ahman, had married who was of the 

Kshatriya or Warrior caste and an expiatory ceremony wa« 
necessary on account of this violation of the law. 

* ' The poet no doubt intended to indicate the vernal equi- 
nox as th©: birthday of UtCma. 'Fov the month. Ckaitra is the- 
first of the two months assigned to the spring j; it corresponds 
with* the latter half of March and the former half of April in 
our division, of the year, Aditi, the mother of the Gods, is 
lady of the seventh lunar mansion which is called Punarvam, 
The five planets and their positions in. the Zodiac are thus 
enumerated by both commentators : the Sun. in Aries, Mars in 
Capricorn^ Saturn in Libra, Jupiter in Cancer, Venus in 

Tisces. ..I leave to astronomers to examine whether 

the parts of the description agree with one another, and, if this 
be the case, thence to deduce the date. The Indians place the 
nativity of Rama in the confines of the second age (tretdl) and 
the third (dwfCpara) : but it seems that this- should be taken in 

an allegorical sense We may consider that the 

}poet had an eye to the time in. which, immediately before his 
own age, the aspects of the heavenly bodies Were such- as he 
has described/ Schleqel. , 

® The regent of the planet Jupiter;. 


New glory Queen Kau^alyd won 
Reflected frcan her splendid son- 
So Aditi shone more and more, 

The Mother of the Gods, when she 
The King of the Immortals’- bore, 

The thunder- wielding deity. 

The lotus-eyed, the beauteous boy, 

He came fierce Rdvau to destroy ; 

From half of Vishnu’s vigour born, 

He came to help the worlds forlorn. 

And Queen Kaikeyf bore a child 
Of truest valour, Bharat styled, 

With every princely virtue blest, 

One fourth of Vishnu manifest. 

Sumitri too a noble pair, 

Called Lakshman and Sktrughna, bare, 

Of high emprise, devoted, true, 

Sharers in Vishnu’s essence too. 

’Neath Pushya’s^ mansion, Mina’s® sign, 
Was Bharat born, of soul benign. 

The sun had reached the Crab at morn 
When Queen Sumitrd.’s babes were bom, 
What time the moon had gone to make 
His nightly dwelling with the Snake* 

The high-souled monarch’s consorts bore 
At different times those glorious four, 

Like to himself and virtuous, bright 
As Proshthapadd’s^ four-fold light. 

Then danced the nymphs’ celestial throng, 
The minstrels raised their strain ; 

The drums of heaven pealed loud and long, 
And flowers came down in rain. 

Within Ayodhyd, blithe and gay, 

All kept the joyous holiday. 

The spacious square, the ample road 
With mimes and dancers overflowed, 

And with the voice of music rang 
Where minstrels played and singers sang, 
And shone, a wonder to behold. 

With dazzling shew of gems and gold. 


^ Indra“ Jupiter Tonans. 

* Pus^hya is tbe name of a montb *, but here it means tbe 
eigbtb mansion. The nintb. is called Asledia, or tbe snake. It 
is evident from this that Bharat, though bis birth i» mentioned 
before that of the twins, was the youngest o! the four brothers 
and Rama's junior by eleven months/ Bchlegel. 

' • A fish,, the Zodiacal sign n«cos. 

* of the constellations, containing stars in th« wing ot 
. . TegasuB* 
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Nor did the king his largess spare. 

For minstrel, driver, bajd, to share ; 

Much wealth the Brdhinans bore away, 
And many thousand kine that day. 

Soon as each babe was twelve days old 
’Twas time the naming rite to hold. 

When Saint Vaiishtha, rapt with joy, 
Assigned a name to every boy. 

Bdma, to him the high -souled heir, 
Bharat, to him Kaikeyi bare : 

Of Queen Sumitrd one fair son 
Was Lakshman, and Satrugbna^ one. 
Rdma, his sire’s supreme delight. 

Like some proud banner cheered his sight, 
And to all creatures seemed to be 
The self-existent deity. 

All heroes, versed in holy lore, 

To all mankind great love they bore. 

Fair stores of wisdom all possessed, 

With princely graces all were blest. 

But mid those youths of high descent, 
With lordly light preeminent. 

Like the full moon unclouded, shone 
Bdma, the world’s dear paragon. 

He best the elephant could guide, ^ 

TJi'ge the fleet car, the charger ride : 

A master he of bowman’s skill, 

Joying to do his father’s will. 

The world’s delight and darling, he 
Loved Lakshmai), best from infancy ; 

And Lakshma]^, lord of lofty fate. 

Upon his elder joyed to wait. 

Striving his second self to please 
With friendship’s sweet observances. 

His limbs the hero ne’er would rest 
Unless the couch his brother pressed ; 
Except beloved Rdma shared 
He could not taste the meal prepared. 
When Rdma, pride of Raghu’s race. 
Sprang on his steed to urge the chase. 


deans tlie Delight (o^ the World); Bharat, the 
Supporter ; Dakshman, the Auspicious ; Satrughna, the Slayer 
of i’oes. 

® Schlegel, in the Indische Biliotlieki remarks that the pro- 
ficiency of the Indians in this art early attracted the attention, 
of Alexander’s successors, and natives of India were so Ipiig 
exclusively employed in this service that the name Indian was 
applied to any elephant-driver, to whatever country he might 
helong. 


Behind him Lakshnian loved to go 
And guard him with his trusty bow. 

As Rdma was to Lakshman dear 
More than his life and ever near. 

So fond Satrughna prized above 
His very life his Bharat’s love. 
Illustrious heroes, nobly kind 
In mutual love they all combined, 

And gave their royal sire delight 
With modest grace and warrior might : 
Supported by the glorious four 
Shone Da^aratha more and more, 

As though, with every guardian God 
Who keeps the laud and skies, 

Tlie Father of all creatures trod 
The earth before men’s eyes. 

m CANTO XX. 


VI^vXmITBA’S visit. 

Now Da^aratha’s pious mind 
Meet wedlock for his sons designed ; 

With priests and friends the king began 
To counsel and prepare his plan. 

Such thoughts engaged his bosom, when, 
To see Ayodhyd’s lord of men, 

A mighty saint of glorious fame, 

The hermit Yi^vdmitra^ came. 

For evil fiends that roam by night 
Disturbed him in each holy rite, 

And in their strength and frantic rage 
Assailed with witcheries the sage. 

He came to seek the monarch’s aid 
To guard the rites the demons stayed, 
Unable to a close to bring 
One unpolluted oifering. 

Seeking the king in this dire strait 
He said to those who kept the gate : 

‘ Haste, warders, to your master run. 

And say that here stands Gddhi’s son.’ 

Soon as they heard the holy man, 

To the king’s chamber swift they ran 
With minds disordered all, and spurred 
To wildest zeal by what they heard. 

On to the royal hall they sped. 

There stood and lowly bowed the head, 

^ The sfcory of this famous saint xs giveh at * sufficient Icn gth 
in Cantos LI— LY, 


Vanto XXJ. 


VlkVXMITBA'B SPEECS. 


And made the lord of men aware 
That the great saint was waiting there. 

The king with priest and peer arose 
And ran the sage to meet, 

As Indra from his palace goes 
Lord Brahmi’s self to greet. 

When glowing with celestial light 
The pious hermit was in sight, [showed, 
The king, whose mien his transport 
The honoured gift for guests bestowed* 
Nor did the saint that gift despise. 
Offered as holy texts advise ; 

He kindly asked the earth’s great king 
How all with him was prospering. 

The son of Ku^iy bade him tell 
If all in town and field were well. 

All well with friends, and kith and kin, 
And royal treasure stored within- : 

‘ Do all thy neighbours own thy sway I 
Thy foes confess thee yet I 
Dost thou continue still to pay 
To Gods and men each debt f 
Then he, of hermits first and best, 
Va^ishtha with a smile^ addressed. 

And asked him of his welfare too. 
Showing him honour as was due. 

Then with the sainted hermit all 
Went joyous to the monarch’s hall. 

And sate them down by due degree, 
Each one, of rank and dignity. 

Joy filled the noble prince’s breast 
Who thus bespoke the honoured guest : 

‘ As amrit^ by a. mortal found. 

As rain upon the thirsty ground. 

As to an heirless man a son 
Born to him of his precious one, 

As gain of what we sorely miss. 

As sudden dawn of mighty bliss. 

So is thy coming here to me : 

All welcome, mighty Saint, to thee. 


Thia saint has given his name to the district and city to 
the east of Benares. The original name, preserved in a land- 
grant on copper now in the Museum of the Benares College, 
has been MoslemiiEed into Ghazeepore (the City of the Soldier- 
martyr). 

* The son of Kusik is Visvamitra. 

* At the recollection of their former enmity, to be described 
hereafter. 

The Indian nectar or drink of the Gods. 


What wish within thy heart hast thou 1 
If I can plefise thee, tell me how. 

Hail, Saint, from whom all honours flow, 
Worthy of all I can bestow. 

Blest is my birtb with fruit to-day, 

Nor has my life been thrown away. 

I see the best of Brihman race 
And night to glorious morn gives place. 
Thou, holy Sage, in days of old 
Among the royal saints enrolled. 

Didst, penance-glorified, within 
The Brahman caste high station win. 

’Tis meet and right in many a way 
That I to thee should honour pay. 

This seems a marvel to mine eyes : 

All sin thy visit purifies ; 

And I by seeing thee, O Sage, 

Have reaped the fruit of pilgrinaage. 
Then say what thou wouldst have me do, 
That thou hast sought this interview. 
Favoured by thee, my wish is still, 

O Hermit, to perform thy will. 

Nor needest thou at length explain 
The object that thy heart would gain. 
Without reserve I grant it now : 

My deity, 0 Lord, art thou.’ 

The glorious hermit, far renowned, 
With highest fame and virtue crowned, 
Rejoiced these modest words to hear 
Delightful to the mind and ear. 


canto XXI. 


VI^ViMITErS SPEEGB. 

The hermit heard with high content 
That speech so wondrous eloquent. 

And while each hair with joy arose, ^ 

He thus made answer at the close ; 

‘ Good is thy speech 0 noble King, 

. And like thyself in everything. 

So should their lips be wisdom-fraught 
Whom kings begot, Va&htha taught. 
The favour which I came to seek 
Thou grantest ere my tongue can speak. 


^ Gi'cat joy, according to the Hindu belief, has ibis effect* not 
causing' each particular hair to stand on end* but gently rais^ 
ing all the down upon the body» 



Bat let ray tale attention claim. 

And hear the need for which I came- 
O King, as Scripture texts allow, 

Two fiends who change their forms at will 
Impede that rite with cursed skill.^ 

Oft when the task is nigh complete. 

These worst of fiends my toil defeat, 

Throw bits of bleeding flesh, and o’er 
The altar shed a stream of gore. 

When thus the rite is mocked and stayed. 
And all my pious hopes delayed, 

Cast down in heart the spot I leave, 

And spent with fruitless labour grieve. 

Nor can I, checked by prudence, dare 
Liet loose my fury on them there : 

The muttered curse, the threatening word. 
In such a rite must ne’er be heard. 

Thy grace the rite from check can free. 
And yield the fruit I long to see. 

Thy duty bids thee, King, defend 
The suffering guest, the suppliant friend. 
Give me thy son, thine eldest born. 

Whom locks like raven’s wings adorn. 
That hero youth, the truly brave. 

Of thee, O glorious King, I crave. 

For he can lay those demons low 
Who mar my rites and work me woe. 

My power shall shield the youth from harm, 
And heavenly might shall nerve his arm. 
And on my champion will I shower 
Unnumbered gifts of varied power, 

Such gifts as shall ensure his fame 
And spread through all the worlds his name. 
Be sure those fiends can never stand 
Before the might of Rdma’s hand. 

And mid the best and bravest none 
Can slay that pair but Raghu’s son. 
Entangled in the toils of Fate 
Those sinners, proud and obstinate. 

Are, in their fury overbold, 

No match for R4ma mighty-souled. 

Nor- let a father’s breast give way 
Too far to fond affection’s sway. 


The Mcshasas, giants, or who are represented as dis- 

ttirbing the sacrifice, signify here, as often elsewhere, merely 
the savage tribes which placed themselv«s in hostil* opposition 
to BrsJhsnanicai inslitutioiis. 


Count thou the fiends already slain : 

My word is pledged, nor pledged in vain. 

I know the hero R4ma well 

In whom high thoughts and valour dwell ; 

So does Vasislitha, so do these 
Engaged in long austerities. 

If thou would do the righteous deed. 

And win high fame, thy virtue’s meed. 

Fame that on earth shall last and live. 

To me, great King, thy R&ma give. 

If to the words that I have said, 

With Saint Vaiishtha at their head 
Thy holy men, O King, agree. 

Then let thy Rdma go with me. 

Ten nights my sacrifice will last. 

And ere the stated time be past 

Those wicked fiends, those impious twain. 

Must fall by wondrous Rd.ma slain. 

Let not the hours, I warn thee, fly, 

Fixt for the rite, unheeded by ; ; 

Good luek have thou, 0 royal Chief- ! 

Nor give thy heart to needless grief.* : 

Thus in fair words with virtue fraught j 
The pious glorious saint besought. 'f 

But the good speech with poignant sting 
Pierced ear and bosom of the king. 

Who, stabbed with pangs too sharp to bear. 

Fell prostrate and lay fainting there. 


CANTO XXII. 

daSjbatea’s spews. I 

His tortured sense all astray, ' 

Awhile the hapless monarch lay, [strength ; 
Then slowly gathering thought and 
To Viivdmitra spoke at length : ; 

‘My son is but a child, I ween ; 

This year he will be just sixteen. 

How is he fit for such emprise. 

My darling with the lotus eyes ? 

A mighty army will I bring 

That calls me master, lord, and king,- 

And with its countless squadrons fight ;; 

Against these rovers of the night. * 

My faithful heroes skilled to wield 

The arms of war will take the field ; 
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Their skill the demons’ might may break : 
Bditna, my child, thou must not take. 

I, even I, my bow in hand, 

Will in the van of battle stand, 

And, while my soul is left alive, 

With the night-roaming demons strive. 

Thy guarded sacrifice shall be 
Completed, from all hindrance free. 

Thither will I my journey make ; 

Kd,ma, my child, thou must not take. 

A boy unskilled, he knows not yet 
The bounds to strength and weakness set. 
No match is he for demon foes 
Who magic arts to arms oppose. 

O chief of saints, I have no power, 

Of Edma reft, to live one hour ; 

Mine aged heart at once would break .* 
Kdma, my child, thou must not take. 

Nine thousand circling years have fled 
With ail their seasons o’er my head. 

And as a hard-won boon, O Sage, 

These sons have come to cheer mine age. 
My dearest love amid the four 
Is he whom first his mother bore. 

Still dearer for his virtues’ sake: 

Edma, my child, thou must not take. 

But if, unmoved by all I say, 

Thou needs must bear my son away. 

Let me lead with him, I entreat, 

A four-fold armyi all complete. 

What is the demons’ might, 0 Sage ? 

Who are they ? What their parentage ? 
What is their size ? What beings lend 
Their power to guard them and befriend ? 
How can my son their arts withstand ? 

Or I or all my armed band ? 

Tell me the whole that I may know 

To meet in war each evil foe 

Whom conscious miglit inspires with pride.’ 

And Vidvamitra thus replied : 

‘Sprung from Pulasf.ya’s race there came 
A giant known by Edvap’s name. 

Once favoured by the eternal Sire 
He plagues the worlds in ceaseless ire, 
For peerless power and might renowned, 
By giant bands encompassed round. 


Cemsiiiatig of hone, foot, oharioto, aad elephaat*. 


Vi^ravas for his sire they hold, 

His brother is the Lord of Gold. 

King of the giant hosts is he, 

And worst of all in cruelty. 

This Eiva^’s dread compaands impel 
Two demons who in might excel, 

Mdiicha and Suvd.hu height, 

To trouble and impede the rite.’ 

Then thus the king addressed the sage : 
‘ No power have I, my lord, to wage 
War with this evil-minded foe ; 

Now pity on my darling show, 

And upon me of hapless fate, 

For thee as God I venerate. 

Gods, spirits, bards of heavenly birth, ^ 
The birds of air, the snakes of earth 
Before the might of Edvau quail, 

Much less can mortal man avail. 

He draws, I hear, from out the breast 
The valour of the mightiest. 

No, ne’er can I with him contend, 

Or with the forces he may send. 

How can I then my darling lend. 
Godlike, unskilled in battle ? No. 

I will not let my young child go. 

Foes of thy rite, those mighty ones, 
Sunda and Upasunda’s sons, 

Are fierce as Fate to overthrow : 

I will not let my young child go. 

Mdrfcha and Suvdhu fell 
Are valiant and instructed well. 

One of the twain I might attack 
With all my friends their lord to back.’ 


CANTO XXIIL 

VAilSBfSA'S SPMECH. 

While thus the hapless monarch spoke. 
Paternal love his utterance broke. 

Then words like these the saint returned, 
And fury in his bosom burned : 

* Didst thou, 0 King, a promise make, 
And wishest now thy word to break 1 


* * The Gandharvas, or heavenly bards, had originally a war 
like character bnt were afterwards reduced to the office 
oelesfcial fausicians cheering the banquets of the Gods, Dr* 
Kuhn has shown their identity with the Gentaun in natnet 
origin, and attributes,' Goebbisio* 


YAiUSSTEA'S SFEEOB. 



A^soa of Ra^liu’s line should seorn 
To fall in faith, a man forsworn. 

But if thy soul can bear the shame 
I will return e'en as I came. 

Live with thy sons, and joy he thine, 

False scion of Kakutstha’s line. 

As Visvilmitra, mighty sage, 

"Was moved with this tempestuous rage. 
Earth rocked and reeled throughout her 
frame. 

And fear upon the Immortals came. 

But Saint Va^ishtha, wisest seer. 
Observant of his vows austere. 

Saw the whole world convulsed with dread, 
And thus unto the monarch said : 

* Thou, born of old Ikshvdkus seed, 

Art justice’ self in mortal weed. 

Constant and pious, blest by fate. 

The right thou must not violate. 

Thou, Raghu’s son, so famous through 
The triple world as just and true, 

Perform thy bounden duty still, 

Nor stain thy race by deed of ill* 

If thou have sworn and now refuse 
Thou must thy store of merit lose. 

Then, .Monarch, let thy Rdma go, 

Nor fear for him the demon foe. 

The fiends shall have no power to hurt 
Him trained to war or inexpert. 

Nor vanquish him in battle field, ^ 

For Kusik’s son the youth will shield. 

He is incarnate J ustice, he 
The best of men for bravery. 

Embodied love of penance drear, 

Among the wise without a peer. 

Full Avell he knows, great Ku^ik's son, 
The arms celestial, every one, 

Arms from the Gods themselves concealed 
Far less to other men revealed. 

These arms to him, when earth he swayed. 
Mighty IMd^va, pleased, conveyed- 
Hri 64 ^va’s sons they are indeed. 

Brought forth by Daksha’s lovely seed,i 


CANTO XXIY, 


' ' Th««e tnysteriotis amraated -weapons are enumerated in 

Cantos XXIX and XXX. Daksha was the son of Brahmi 
■and one of the PrajipaUB, Demiwrgi, or secoftdarj authors of 

Ttreatiffin, ’ *■ “T’"- . 
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Whose locks were like the raven’s wing 'A 
Then Lakshmaij, closely following. 

The Gods and Indra, filled with joy, 

Looked down upon the royal boy, 

And much they longed the death to see 
Of their ten-headed enemy.^ 

Rdma and Lakshma^ paced behind 
That hermit of the lofty mind, 

As the young Alvins, ^ heavenly pair, 
Follow Lord Indra through the air. 

On arm and hand the guard they wore, 
Quiver and bow and sword they bore ; 

Two fire-born Gods of War seemed they,^ 
He, S'lva’s self who led the way. 

Upon fair Sarjd’s southern shore 
They now. had walked a league and more, 
When thus the sage in accents mild 
To Rdiffia said : ‘Beloved child, 

This lustral water duly touch : 

My counsel will avail thee much. 

Forget not all the words I say, 

Nor let the occasion slip away. 

Lo, with two spells I thee invest, 

The mighty and the mightiest. 

O’er thee fatigue shall ne’er prevail, 

Nor age or change thy limbs assail. 

Thee powers of darkness ne'er shall smite 
In tranquil sleep or wild delight. 

No one is there in all the land 
Thine equal for the vigorous hand. 

Thou, when thy lips pronounce the spell, 
Shalt have no peer in heaven or hell. 

None in the world with thee shall vie, 

O sinless one, in apt reply, 

* Youtba of the Kshatriya class used to leave unshorn the 
side locks of their hair. These were cftll^d iffafca-jiafcjAa, or 
raven’s wings. 

® The Rdkshas or giant Rivan, king of Lanki. 

^ ® ‘ The moauing of Aavins (from aiva a horsoj Persian a«j), 

Greek iVTog, Latin equus, Welsh eeh) is Horaemen. They 
were twin deities of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Vedas and the Indian myths. The Asvius have much in com- 
mon with the Dioscuri of Greece, and their mythical genealogy 
seems to, indicate that their origin was astronomical. They 
were, perhaps, at first the morning star and evening star. They 
are said to be the children of the sun and the nymph Asvim, 
who is one of the lunar asterisms personified. In the popular 
mythology they are regarded as the physicians of the Goda.*' 
Gobresio. 

* The word Kum&ra (a young prince, a Childe) is also a pro- 
per name of Skanda or K^rtikeya God of War, the eon of Siva 
and TJml The habe was matured in the fir®' See Appendlj^ 
KaritJceii Qeneratio, 


In fortune, knowledge, wit, and tact, 
Wisdom to plan and skill to act. 

This double science take, and gain 
Glory that shall for aye remain. 

Wisdom and judgment spring from each 
Of these fair spells whose use I teach*. 
Hunger and thirst unknown to thee,. 

High in the worlds thy rank shall be. 

For these two spells with might endued, 
Are the Great Father’s heavenly broody 
And thee, O Chief, may fitly grace, 

Thou glory of Kakutstha’s race. 

Virtues which none can match are tbine, 
Lord, from thy birth, of gifts divine, 

And now these spells of might shall cast 
Fresh radiance o’er the gifts thou hast.’ 
Then R^tm a duly touched the wave, [head, 
Raised suppliant hands, bowed low his 
And took the spells the hermit gave, 

Whose soul on contemplation fed. 

From him whose might these gifts enhanced, 
A brighter beam of glory glanced i 
So shines in all his autumn blaae 
The Day-God of the thousand rays. 

The hermit’s wants those youtfia supplied^ 
As pupils use to holy guide. 

And then the night in sweet content 
On SarjiVs pleasant bank they speut* 

CANTO XX?. . 

TEE E Em IT AGE QF LOVE. 

Soon as appeared the morning light 
Up rose the mighty anchorite, 

And thus to youthful R^ma said, 

Who lay upon his leafy bed : 

* High fate is hers who calls thee son : 

Arise, ’tis break of day ; 

Rise, Chief, and let those rites be done 
Due at the morning’s ray.’^ 

At that great sage’s high behest 
Up sprang the princely pair, 

To bathing rites themselves addressed. 

And breathed the holiest prayer, 

* ^At the rising of the auii as well as at noon oerlaia observ- 
aiioes, iavooa^ioijs, and prayers were pi eacribed which might 
under no circumstances ho omitted, Oue o.£ these observancee 
was recitation of the SdvitrU a Vedic hyma to the Sulx ot 
wondecfwl beauiy.' Gobbbsio. 
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Their morning task completed, they 
To Vi^vduiitra came, 

That store of holy works, to pay 
The worship saints may claim. 

Then to the hallowed spot they went 
Along fair Sarjd’s side ■ 

Where mix her waters confluent 

With three-pathed Ganges tide.^ 
There was a sacred hermitage 
Where saints devout of mind 
Their lives through many a lengthened age 
To penanoe had resigned. 

That pure abode the princes eyed 
With unrestrained delight, 

And thus unto the saint they cried, 
Kejoicing at the sight : 

‘Whose is that hermitage we see ? 

Who makes his dwelling there ? 

Full of desire to hear are we : 

O Saint, the truth declare.' 

The hermit smiling made reply 
To the two boys' request ; • 

* Hear, B4ma, who in days gone, by 
This calm retreat possessed. 

Kandarpa in apparent form, 

Called Kdma^ by the wise, 

Hared XJmd’s^ new-wed lord to storm 
And make the God his prize. 

‘Gainst SthdQuV self, on rites austere 
And vows intent, 5 they say. 

His bold rash hand he dared to rear, 
Though Sthuiiu cried, Away I 


1 Trijiathaga, Thrcc-patk^go, Ho-wing in heaven, on earth, and 
under the earth. See Cautn. XLV. 

* TennyEou’s ‘ Indian Gama/ the God of Iiove, known also 
■foy naany other names 

3 Vni& or Parvciii was daughter of HiinrChiyn, Monarch of 
mouataius, and wife of Sivs. See Kalidasa’s Kumar Sambhuva 
or Birth of tht War-Ood, 

* Si?tdnu. The Unmonng one, a name of ^iva. 

‘' The practice of austerities, voluntary tortures, and morti- 
fications was anciently universal in India, and was held by the 
Indians to be of immense efficacy. Honoe they mortified 
themaelves to expiate sins, to acquire merits, and to ob'taln 
auperhuman gifts end powers ; the Gods themselves sometimes 
, exorcised themselves in such austeritieB, either to raise theiOf 
selves tp greater power and grandeur, or to ebnutmaot the asus- 
teritiea of man which threatened to prevail over them . and tp 

deprive them of heaven Suoh austerities wer’e called in 

India tapan (buruing ardour, fervent, de, potion) and he who 
practised them Gokresiu. 


But the God's eye with scornful glare 
Fell terrible on him. 

Dissolved the shape that was so fair 
And burnt up every limb. 

Since the great God’s terrific rage 
Destroyed his form and frame, 

K4ma in each succeeding age 
Has borne Ananga's^ name. 

So, where his lovely form decayed, 

This land is Anga styled : 

Sacred to him of old this shade, 

And hermits undefiled. 

Here Scripture-talking elders sway 
Each sense with firm control, 

And penance-rites have washed away 
All sin from every soul. 

One night, fair boy, we here will spend, 

A pure stream on each hand, 

And with to-morrow’s light will bend 
Our steps to yonder strand. 

Here let us bathe, and free from stain 
To that pure grove repair, 

Sacred to Kd,ma, and remain 
One night in comfort there.’ 

With penance’ far-discerning eye 
The saintly men beheld 
Their coming, and with transport high 
Each holy bosom swelled. 

To Kui^ik’s son the gift they gave 
That honoured guest should greet, 
Water they brought his feet to lave, 

And showed him honour meet- 
Bdma and Lakshman. next obtained 
In due degree their share. 

Then with sweet talk the guests remained, 
And charmed each listener there. 

The evening prayers were duly said 
With voices cairn and low ; 

Then on the ground each laid his head 
And slept till morning’s glow. 

CANTlTxXYh 

THK FOREST OF tIdAKL 
When the fair light of morning rose 
The princely tamers of their foes 
Followed, his morning worship o’er, 

The hermit to the river’s shore. 

^ ZVtc Bodilm one, ^ ^ 
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The high-souled men with thoughtful care 
A pretty barge had stationed there. 

All cried, ‘ 0 lord, this barge ascend. 

And with thy princely followers bend 
To yonder side thy prosperous way 
With naught to check thee or delay.' 

Nor did the saint their rede reject : 

He bade farewell with due respeofc. 

And crossed, attended by the twain,: 

That river rushing to the main. 

When now the bark was half way o’er, 
Bdma and Lakshraan heard the roar, 
That louder grew and louder yet, 

Of waves by dashing waters met. 

Then Rdma asked the mighty seer : 

‘ What is the tumult that I hear 
Of waters cleft in raid career ? 

Soon as the speech of R^raa, stirred 
By deep desire to know, he heard, 

The pious saint began to tell 

What caused the waters’ roar and swell : 

* On high Kaildsa’s distant hill 
, There lies a noble lake 
Whose waters, born from Brahma’s will, 
The name of Mdnas^ take. 

Thence, hallowing where’er they flow, 

The streams of Sarju fall, 

And wandering through the plains below 
Embrace Ayodhyd’s wall. ^ 

Still, still preserved in Sarjd’s name 
Sarovar’s^ fame we trace, 

The flood of Brahmd whence she came 
To run her holy race. 

To meet great Gangd here she hies 
With tributary wave : 

Hence the loud roar ye hear arise, 

Of floods that swell and rave. 

Here, pride of Raghu’s line, do thou 
In humble adoration bow.’ 


< 'A celebrated lake regarded in India as sacred. IbUeain 
the lofty region between the northern highlands of 
layas and tncnmt Kailasa, the region of the sacred lakes. Ihe 
poem, ffollowing the popular Indian belief, makes the nver 
Saravii (now Sariui flow from the Manasa lake ; the sources of 
the river are a little to the sooth about a day s journey rom 
the lake. See Lassen. Indische AUerthmskunde, o4. 
Goruksio. Manas means ‘inind; mdnasa, mental, mma-born. 

* Sdrovar means best of late*. This' is another of the poet’* 
fanciful etymologies. 


He spoke. The princes both obeyed, 

And reverence to each river paid.^ 

They reached the southern shore at last, 

And gaily on their journey passed. 

A little space beyond there stood 
A gloomy awednspiring wood. 

The monarch’s noble son began 
To question thus the holy man : 

‘Whose gloomy forest meets mine eye 
Like some vast cloud that fills the sky ? 
Pathless and dark it seems to be, 

Where birds in thousands wander free ; 
Where shrill cicalas’ cries resound, 

And fowl of dismal note abound. 

Lion, rhinoceros, and bear, 

Boar, tiger, elephant, are there. 

There shrubs and thorns run wild : 

Dhdo, Sdl, Bignonia, Be],^ are found. 

And every tree that grows on ground ; 

How is^he forest styled?’ 

The glorious saint this answer madet 

‘JDear child of KaghUi hear 

Who dwells within the horrid shade 

That looks so dark and' drear.^ 

Where now is wood, long ere this day 
Two broad and fertile lands, 

MaLja and Kanisha lay, 

Adorned by heavenly hands. 

Here, mourning friendship’s broken ties, 
Lord India of the thousand eyes 
Hungered and sorrowed many a day, 

His brightness soiled with mud and clay, 
When in a storm of passion be 
Had slain his dear friend Namucbi. 

Then came the Gods and saints who bore 
Their golden pitchers brimming o’er 
With holy streams that banish stain, 

And bathed Lord Indra pure again. 

When in this land the God was freed 
Prom spot and stain of impious deed 
For that his own dear friend be slew, 

H i>.yh transport thrilled his bosom throug h. 

wher^ iL SHmvati by an underground course w believed to 

bot&nLarLmL^'fUve tree.s mentimied in the text are 
Grislea Termentosa, Slioroa Bobusta, 

Bknonia Suaveolens. CEgle Marmclos, and 
1 havTomittad the Kntaja (Echites) and the Tinduha{.Dios^yinn) 
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Then in his joy the lands he blessed 
And gave a boon they long possessed : 

® Because these fertile lands retain 
The washings of the blot and stain/ 

*T\vas thus Lord Indra sware, 

‘ Maiaja and Kariisha’s name 
Shall celebrate with deathless fame 
My malady and care.'^ 

‘ So be it’, all the Immortals cried, 

When India’s speech they heard, 

And with acclaim they ratified 
The names his lips conferred, 
liong time, 0 victor of thy foes, 

These happy lands had sweet repose, 

And higher still in fortune rose. 

At length a spirit, loving ill, 

Tddakd, wearing shapes at will. 

Whose mighty strength, exceeding vast, 
A thousand elephants’ surpassed, 

Was to fierce Sunda, lord and head 
Of all the demon armies, wed. 

From her, Lord India’s peer in might ; 
Giant Mdrfcha sprang to light ; 

And she, a constant plague and pest, 
These two fair realms has long distressed; 
Now dwelling in her dark abode 
A league away she bars the road ; 

And we, 0 K^ma, hence must go 
Where lies the forest of the foe. 

Now on thine own right arm rely, 

And my command obey : 

Smite the foul monster that she die, 

And take the plague away. 

To reach this country none may dare, 
Fallen from its old estate, 

W^hich she, whose fury naught can bear, 
Has left so desolate. 

And now my truthful tale is told 
How with accursed sway 
The spirit plagued this wood of old, 

And ceases not to-day.’ 


^ Here we tiieefc witli a fresh aiyth tfc> MCoimb for the name 
of these regions. Maltijd in ptahtuhly a. nou Aryan Word aigni- 
fying a hilly oouatry ; taken as a Sanskrit compound it means 
sprung from d^lemmt. ^‘he Word Kar'dsha appears to have 
% soateyrhat simitar meaning. 


CANTO XXVII 

TUB BIRTH OF TAD AKL 
When thus the sage without a peer 
Had closed that story strange to hear, 
Rd.ma again the saint addressed 
To set one lingering doubt at rest : 

‘ 0 holy man, ’tis said by all 

That spirits’ strength is weak and small ; 

How can she match, of power so slight, 

A thousand elephants in might?’ 

And Vi^vdmitra thus replied 
To Raghu’s son the glorified : 

‘ Listen, and I will tell thee how 

She gained the strength that arms her now. 

A mighty spirit lived of yore ; 

Suketu was the name he bore. 

Childless was he, and free from crime 
In rites austere he passed his time. 

The mighty Sire was pleased to show 
His favour, and a child bestow, 

Tddakd. named, most fair to see, 

A pearl among the maids was she, [dower, 
And matched, for such was Brahma’s 
A thousand elephants in power. 

Nor would the Eternal Sire, although 
The spirit longed, a son bestow. 

That maid in beauty’s youthful pride 
Was given to Sunda for a bride. 

Her son, Mdricha was his name, 

A giant, through a curse, became. 

She, widowed, dared with him molest 
Agastya,^ of all saints the best. 

Inflamed with hunger’s wildest rage, 
Roaring she rushed upon the sage. 

When the great hermit saw her near, 

On speeding in her fierce career, 

He thus pronounced Mdricha’s doom : 

‘ A giant’s form and shape assume.’ 

And then, by mighty anger swayed, 

On T^dakd, this cm’se he laid : 


‘ ‘ This IB one of those indefinable mythic peraonagea who 
are found in the ancient traditions of many nations, and in 
■whom ooamogonical or astronomical notions are generally 
figured. Thus it is related of Agastya that the Vindhyan 
mountains prostrated themselves before him ; and yet the 
same Agastya is believed to be regent of the star Canopus.’ 
Gorresto. 

He will appear as the friend and helper of Rdlcaa farther on 
in the poem. 
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THE DEATH OF T^DAK.r. 


‘ Thy present form and semblanee quit, So \yill I, 0 most glorious, kill 
And wear a shape thy mood to fit ; This Tddakd who joys in ill. 

Changed form and feature by my ban, For such my sire’s, and such thy will 

A fearful thing that feeds on man.’ To aid with mine avenging hand 

She, by his awful curse possessed, The Brdhmans, kine, and all the land, 

And mad with rage that fills her breast, Obedient, heart and soul, I stand.’ 

Has on this land her fury dealt Thus spoke the tamer of the foe, 

Where once the saint Agastya dwelt. And by the middle grasped his bow. 

Go, Rdma, smite this monster dead, Strongly he drew the sounding string 

The wicked plague, of power so dread, That made the distant welkin ring. 

And farther by this deed of thine Scared by the mighty clang the deer 

The good of Brahmans and of kine. That roamed the forest shook with fear. 

Thy hand alone can overthrow, And Tadakd, the echo heard, 

In all the worlds, this impious foe. And rose in haste from slumber stirred. 



Nor let compassion lead thy mind In wild amasse, her soul aflame 

To shrink from blood of womankind i With fury toward the spot she came. 

A monarch’s son must ever count When that foul shape of evil mien 

The people’s welfare paramount. And stature vast as e’er was seen 

And whether pain or joy he deal The wrathful son of Raghu eyed, 

Dare all things for his subjects’ weal ; He thus unto his brother cried : 

Yea, if the deed bring praise or guilt, ‘Her dreadful shape, 0 Lakshmaij, see, 

If life be saved or blood be spilt : A form to shudder at and flee. 

Such, through all time, should be the care The hideous monster’s very view 
Of those a kingdom’s weight who bear. Would cleave a‘timid heart in two. 
Slay, Rdma, slay this impious fiend, Behold the demon hard to smite, 

For by no law her life is screened. Defended by her magic might. 

So Manthard, as bards have told, My hand shall stay her course to-day, 

Virbchan’s child, was slain of old And shear her nose and ears away. 

By Indra, when in furious hate No heart have 1 her life to take *. 

She longed the earth to devastate. I spare it for her sex’s sake. 

So Kdvya’s mother, Bhrigu’s wife, My will is but, with minished force. 

Who loved her husband as her life, To check her in her evil course,’ 

When Indra’a throne she sought to gain. While thus he spoke, by rage impelled 
By Vish^iu’s band of yore, was slain. Roaring as she came nigh, 

By these and high-souled kings beside, The fiend her course at Rima held 
Struck down, have lawless women died.’ With huge arms tossed on high. 

Her, rushing on, the seer assailed 

With a loud cry of hate ; 

CANTO XXVIIL And thus, the sons of Raghu hailed : 

r ‘ Fight, and be fortunate.’ 

THE DEATH OF xlDAKk, Then from the earth a horrid cloud 

Of dust the demon raised, 

Thus spoke the saint. Each vigorous word And for awhile in darkling shroud 
The noble monarch’s offspring heard, Wrapt Baghu’s sons amazed. 

And, reverent hands together laid, Then calling on her magic powder 

His answer to the hermit made : The fearful fight to wage, 

*'My sire and mother bade me aye She smote him with a stony shower. 

Thy word, 0 mighty Saint obey. Till Rima burned with rage. 
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• Lift; up fchine eyes, O Saint, and see 
The Gods and Iiidra nigh to thee.^ 

This deed of K^tma’s boundless might 
Has filled our bosoms with delight. 

Now, for our will would have it so, 

To Raghu’s son some favour show. 

Invest him with the power which naught 
But penance gains and holy thought. 
Those heavenly arms on him bestow 

To thee entrusted long ago 
By great Kri^dsva best of kings, 

Son of the Lord of living things- 
More fit recipient none can be 
Than he who joys in following thee * 

And for our sakes the monarch’s seed 
Has yet to do a mighty deed,’ 

He spoke ; and all the heavenly train 
Rejoicing sought their homes again, 
While honour to the saint they paid. 
Then came the evening’s twilight shade- 
The best of hermits overjoyed 
To know the monstrous fiend destroyed, 
His lips on Rama’s forehead pressed, 
And thus the conquering chief addressed 

* O R^ma gracious to the sight, ^ 

Here will we pass the present night, 

And with the morrow’s earliest ray 
Bend to my hermitage our way.’ 

The son of Da^aratha heard, 

Delighted, Vii^vdmitra’s word, 

And as he bade, that night he spent 
In Tddaka s wild wood, content. 

And the grove shone that happy day, 
Breed from the curse that on it lay, 

Like Chaitraratha^ fair and gay- 

CANTOJXIX. 

TME CELESTIAL ARMS. 

That night they slept and took their rest 
And then the mighty saint addressed, 
With pleasant smile and accents mild 
These words to Raghu’s princely child : 
‘Well pleased am I. High fate he thine, 
Thou scion of a royal line. 

Now will I, for I love thee so, 

All heavenly arms on thee bestow. 

* Th* famous pleasure-girden of Kuvera the God of Wealth. 


Then pouring forth his arrowy rain 
That stony flood to stay, 

With winged darts, as she charged amain. 
He shore her hands away. 

As Tddiakd still thundered near 
Thus maimed by Bdma’s blows, 
Lakshman in fury severed sheer 
The monster’s ears and nose. 

Assuming by her magic skill 
A fresh and fresh disguise, 

She tried a thousand shapes at will, 

Then vanished from their eyes. 

When Gddhi’s sod, of high renown 
Still saw the stony rain pour down 
Upon each princely warrior’s head, 

With words of wisdom thus he said : 
‘Enough of mercy, Rdma, lest 
This sinful evil-working pest, 

Disturber of each holy rite. 

Repair by magic arts her might. 

Without delay the fiend should die, 

For, see, the twilight hour is nigh. 

And at the joints of night and day 
Such giant foes are hard to slay.’ 

Then Rdma, skilful to direct 
His arrow to the sound, 

With shafts the mighty demon checked 
Who rained her stones around. 

She tore impeded and beset 
By Rdma and his arrowy net. 

Though skilled in guile and magic lore, 
Rushed on the brothers with a roar. 
Deformed, terrific, murderous, dread, 
Swift as the levin on she sped, 

Like cloudy pile in autumn's sky, 

Lifting her two vast arms on high, 

When Rdma smote her with a dart, 
Shaped like a crescent, to the heart. 

Sore wound by the shaft that came 
With lightning speed and surest aim, 
Blood spouting from her mouth and side, 
^he fell upon the earth and died. 

Soon -as the Lord who rules the sky 
Saw the dread monster lifeless lie, 

He called aloud, Well done! well done! 
And the Gods honoured Raghu’s son. 
Standing in h%ven th#, Thousa nd-eyed, 
With all the Immortals, joying cried : 


Canto XXIX. 
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^ Victor with these, whoe’er oppose, 

Thy hand shall conquer all thy foes, 

Though Gods and spirits of the air, 
Serpents and fiends, the conflict dare. 

I’ll give thee as a pledge of love 
The mystic arms they use above, 

For worthy thou to have revealed 
The weapons I have learnt to wield. ^ 

First, son of Raghu, shall be thine 
^ The arm of Vengeance, strong, divine : 

The arm of Fate, the arm of Right, 

And Vishiju’s arm of awful might : 

That, before which no foe can stand, 

The thunderbolt of Indra’s hand ; 
j And Siva’s trident, sharp and dread, 
i And that dire weapon Brahmi’s Head. 

I And two fair clubs, O royal child:, 

One Charmer and one Pointed styled 
With flame of lambent fire aglow. 

On thee, 0 Chieftain, I bestow. 

And Fate’s dread net and Justice’ noose 
That none may conquer, for thy use : 

And the great cord, renowned of old, 
Which VaruQ. ever loves to hold* 

Take these two thunderbolts, which I 
Have got for thee, the Moist and Dry. 
Here diva’s dart to thee I yield, 

And that which Vishnu wont to wield. 

I give to thee the arm of Fire, 

Desired by all and named the Spire. 

To thee I grant the Wind-God’s dart, 
Named Crusher, 0 thou pure of heart* 
This arm, the Horse’s H ead, accept, 

And this, the Curlew’s Bill yclept, 

And these two spears, the best e’er flew. 
Named the Invincible and True. 

^ And arms of fiends I make thine own, 

Skull- wreath and rnace that smashes bone* 
And Joyous, which the spirits bear, 

Great weapon of the sons of air. 


* ‘ The whole of this Canto together with the following one, 
regards the belief, formerly prevalent in India, that by virtue 
of certain spells, to be learnt and muttered, secret knowledge 
and superhuman powers might be acquired. To this the poet 
has already alluded in Canto xiiii. These incorporeal weapons 
are partly represented according to the fashion of those ascribed 
to the Gods and the different orders of demi-gods, partly are the 
mere creations of fancy; and it would not be easy to say what 
idea the poet had of them in his own mind, or what powers h« 
meant to assign ta.each,' SCHtEGSlu 




Brave offspring of tbe best of lords, 

I give thee now the Gem of swords, 

And offer next, thine hand to arm, 

The heavenly bards’ beloved charm. 

Now with two arms I thee invest 
Of never-ending Sleep and Rest, 

With weapons of the Sun and Rain, 

And those that dry and burn amain ; 

And strong Desire with conquering touch, 

The dart that Kd^ma prizes much. 

I give the arm of shadowy powers 
That bleeding flesh of men devours, 

I give the arms the God of Gold 
And giant fiends exult to hold. 

This smites the foe in battle-strife, 

And takes bis fortune, strength, and life. 

I give the arms called False and True, 

And great Illusion give I too ; | 

The hero’s arm called Strong and Bright I 

That spoils the foeman’s strength in fight. ; 

I give thee as a priceless boon i 

The Dew, the weapon of the Moon, i 

And add the weapon, deftly planned, j 

That strengthens Vi^vakarmd’s band. I 

The Mortal dart whose point is chilb : 

And Slaughter, ever sure to kill ; [ 

All these and other arms, for thou I 

Art very dear, I give thee now. ; 

Receive these weapons from my hand, 

Son of the noblest in the land.’ i 

Facing the east, the glorious saint ! 

Pure from all spot of earthly taint, | 

To Rd.ma, with delighted mind, 

That noble host of spells consigned. 

He taught the arms, whose lore is won 
Hardly by Gods, to Raghu’s son. 

He muttered low the spell whose call 
Summons those arms and rules them all, 

And, each in. visible form and frame, 

Before the monarch’s son they came. 

They stood and spoke in reverent guise 
To Rdma with exulting cries : 

* 0 noblest child of Raghu, see, j 

Thy ministers and thralls are we.’ I 

With joyful heart and eager hand | 

R4ma received the wondrous band, i 

And thus with words of welcome cried : | 

‘ Ay-e present to my will abide.’ [ 
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Then haste<l to the saint to pay 
Due reverence, and pursued his way. 


Pure, with glad cheer and joyful breast, 

Of those mysterious arms possessed, 
R^ma, now passing on his way, 

Thus to the saint began to say : 

* Lord of these mighty weapons, I 
Can scarce be harmed by Gods on high ; 
Now, best of saints, 1 long to gain 
The powers that can these arms restrain.’ 
TLus spoke the prince. The sage austere, 
True to his vows, from evil clear, 

Called forth the names of those great charms 
Whose powers restrain the deadly arms* 
^Receive thou True and Truly* famed, 

And Bold and Fleet: the weapons named 
Warder and Progress, swift of pace, 
Averted-head and Drooping-face; 

The Seen, and that which Secret flies; 

The weapon of the thousand eyes; 
Ten-headed, and the Hundred-faced, 
Star-gazer and the Layer- waste : 

The Omen-bird, the Pure-from-spot, 

The pair that wake and slumber not : 

The Fiendish, that which shakes amain, 
The Strong-of-Hand, the Ricb-in-Gain : 
The Guardian and the Close- allied, 

The Gaper, Love, and Golden-side : 

O Raghu’s son receive all these, [please ; 
Bright ones that wear what forms they 
Kriid-^va’s mystic sons are they, 

And worthy thou their might to sway.’ 
With joy the pride of Raghu’s race 
Received the hermit’s proffered grace, 
Mysterious arms, to check and stay, 

Or smite the foeman in the fray. 


‘ 'Iti Sanskrit Sankara, a word which has various significatjonB 
hut the primary meaning of which is the act of $eizing. A 
magical power seems to be implied of employing the weapons 
when and where required. The remarks I have made on the 
preceding Canto apply with still greater force to this. The 
MSS. greatly vary in the enumeration of these Sanharaa, and 
it is not surprising that copyists have incorrectly written the 
names which they did not well understand. The commentators 
throw no light upon the suhjeot.’ Sohoboko, t have taken 
the liberty of omitting four of these which Schlegel translates 
' Scleromphalum, Suomphalum, CeniivMtrem, and Chrysom^ 
phalum/ 


Then, all with heavenly forms endued, 
Nigh came the wondrous multitude. 
Celestial in their bright attire 
Some shone like coals of burning fire ; 
Some were like clouds of dusky smoke; 
And suppliant thus they sweetly spoke : 
‘Thy thralls, O Rdma, here we stand: 
Command, we pray, thy faithful band.’ 

* Depart,’ he cried, * where each may list, 
But when I call you to assist, 

Be present to my mind with speed, 

And aid me in the hour of need-’ 

To Rdma then they lowly bent, 

And round him in due reverence went, 

To his command they ansivered. Yea, 

And as they came so went away. 

When thus the arms had homeward flown, 
With pleasant words and modest tone, 
E’en as he walked, the prince began 
To question thus the holy man : 

‘What cloudlike wood is that which near 
The mountain’s side I see appear ? 

0 tell me, for I long to know ; 

Its pleasant aspect charms me so. 

Its glades are full of deer at play, 

And sweet birds sing on every spray. 

Past is the hideous wild ; I feel 
So sweet a tremor o’er me steal, 

And hail with transport fresh and new 
A land that is so fair to view. 

Then tell me all, thou holy Sage, 

And whose this pleasant hermitage 
In which those wicked ones delight 
To mar and kill each holy rite, 

And with foul heart and evil deed 
Thy sacrifice, great Saint, impede. 

To whom, O Sage, belongs this land 
In which thine altars ready standi 
’Tis mine to guard them, and to slay 
The giants who the rites would stay. 

All this, 0 best of saints, I burn 
From thine own lips, my lord, to learn.’ 

CANTO XXXI. 

THE PERFECT HERMITAGE. 

Thus spoke the prince of boundless might, 
And thus replied the anchorite ; 


CANTO XXX- 

THE MYSTERIOUS POWERS.^ 


Canto XXXI. 
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‘ Chief of the mighty arm, of yore 
Lord Vishiju whom the G-ods adore, 

For holy thought and rites austere 
Of penance made his dwelling here. 

This ancient wood was called of old 
Grove of the Dwarf, the mighty-souled, 
And when perfection he attained 
The grove the name of Perfect gained. 
Bali of yore, Virochan’s son, 

» Dominion over Indra won, [swelled. 

And when with power his proud heart 
O’er the three worlds his empire held. 
When Bali then began a rite, 

The Gods and Indra in affright 
Sought Vishnu in this place of rest, 

And thus with prayers the God addressed : 

‘ Bali, Virochan’s mighty son, 

His sacrifice has now begun : 

Of boundless wmalth, that demon king 
Is bounteous to each living thing. 

Though suppliants flock from every side • 
The suit of none is e’er denied. 

Whate’er, where’er, howe’er the call, 

^ He hears the suit and gives to all. 

Now with thine own illusive art 
Perform, O Lord, the helper's part ; 
Assume a dwarfish form, and thus 
From fear and danger rescue us.’ ^ 

Thus in their dread the Immortals sued: 
The God a dwarflike shape indued : ^ 
Before Virochan’s son he came, 

Three steps of land his only claim. 

The boon obtained, in wondrous wise 
Lord Vishnu’s form increased in size ; 
Through all the worlds, tremendous, vast, 
God of the Triple Step, he passed.^ 

The whole broad earth from side to side 
He measured with one mighty stride, 
Spanned with the next the firmament, 

And with the third through heaven he went* 
Thus was the king of demons hurled 
By Vishnu to the nether world. 


’ I omit, after this liuo, eight iloJces which, as Schlegel 
allows, are qnite out of place, 

* This is the fifth of the avatdrSf desceuts or incarnations of 
Vishnu, 

* This is a solar allegory, Vishnu is the sun, the three 
steps being his rising, culmination, and setting. 

7 



And thus the universe restored 
To India’s rule, its ancient lord. 

And now because the immortal God 
This spot in dwarflike semblance trod, 
The grove has aye been loved by me * 
For reverence of the devotee. 

But demons haunt it, prompt to stay 
Each holy offering I would pay. 

Be thine, O lion-lord, to kill 
These giants that delight in ill. 

This day, beloved child, our feet 
Shall rest within the calm retreat ; 

And know, thou chief of Raghu’s line, 
My hermitage is also thine.’ 

He spoke ; and soon the anchorite, 
With joyous looks that beamed delight, 
With Rdma and his brother stood 
Within the consecrated wood. 

Soon as they saw the holy man, 

With one accord together ran 
The dwellers in the sacred shade, 

And to the saint their reverence paid 
And offered water for his feet, 

The gift of honour and a seat’; 

And next with hospitable care 
They entertained the princely pair. 

The royal tamers of their foes 
Rested awhile in sweet repose : 

Then to the chief of hermits sued 
Standing in suppliant attitude : 

‘ Begin, 0 best of saints, we pray, 
Initiatory rites to-day. * 

This Perfect Grove shall be anew 
Made perfect, and thy words be true.’ 

Then, thu,s addressed, the holy man 
The very glorious sage, began ' 

The high preliminary rite, 

Restraining sense and appetite. 

Calmly the youths that night reposed 
And rose when morn her light disclosed 
Their morning worship paid, and took ’ 
Of lustral water from the brook. 

Thus purified they breathed the prayer 
Then greeted Vis^vdmitra where ' 
As celebrant he sate beside 
The flame with sacred oil supplied. 
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Involved in gloom of magio miglit 
Two fiends rusbed on amain, 

M4ncba, Rover of tlae Niglit, 

Suvdhu, and their train. 

As on they came in wild career 
Thick blood in rain they shed 5 
And Rama saw those things of fear ^ ^ 

Impending overhead. 

Then soon as those accursed two 
Who showered down blood he spied. 
Thus to his brother brave and true 

Spoke Rtima lotus-eyed : [see, 

‘Now, Lakshman, thou these fiends shalt 
Man-eaters, foul of mind, 

Before my mortal weapon flee 
Like clouds before the wind.^ 

He spoke. An arrow, swift as thought, 
Upon his bow he pressed, 

And smote, to utmost fury wrought, 
MMcha on the breast. 

Deep in his flesh the weapon lay 
Winged by th e mystic spell, 

And, hurled a hundred leagues away, 

In ocean’s flood he fell. 

Then Ihlma, when he saw the foe 
Convulsed and mad with pain 
Neath the chill-pointed weapon’s blow 
To Lakshman spoke again : 

‘ See, Lakshman, see ! this mortal dart 
That strikes a numbing chill, 

Hath struck him senseless with the smart. 
But left him breathing still. 

But these who love the evil way, 

And drink the blood they spill, 
Rejoicing holy rites to stay, 

Fierce plagues, my hand shall kill-’ 

He seized another shaft, the best, 

Aglow with living flame ; 

It struck Suv^hu on the chest, 

And dead to earth he came. 

Again a dart, the Wind-God’s own, 

Upon his string he laid, 

And all the demons were o’erthrown, 

The saints no more afraid. 

When thus the fiends were slain in fight, 
Disturbers of each holy rite, 

Due honour by the saints was paid 
sacrifice. •: To R^ma for his wondrous aid : 


CANTO XXXIL 


VISVAMITRA’S SACRIFICE. 

That conquering pair, of royal race, 

Skilled to observe due time and place, 

To Kfisik’s hermit son addressed, 

In timely words, their meet request : 

* When must we, lord, we pray thee tell, 
Those Rovers of the Night repel ? 

Speak, lest we let the moment fly, 

And pass the due occasion by,’ 

Thus longing for the strife, they prayed-, 
And thus the hermits answer made : 

‘Till the fifth, day be come and past, 

O Raghu’s sons, your watch must last. 
The saint his .Diksbd^ has begun, 

And all that time will speak to none.’ 
Soon as the steadfast devotees 
Had made reply in words like these. 

The youths began, disdaining sleep, 

Six days and nights their watch to keep. 
The warrior pair who tamed the foe, 
Unrivalled benders of the bow, 

Kept watch and ward unweaned still 
To guard the saint from scathe and ill. 
’Twas now the sixth returning day, 

The hour foretold had past away. 

Then Rjlraa cried ; ‘ O Lakshman, now 
Firm, watchful, resolute be thou. 

The fiends as yet have kept afar 
From the pure grove in which we are ; 
Yet waits us, ere the day shall close, 

Dire battle with the demon foes.’ 

While thus spoke Rdraa borne away 
By longing for the deadly fray, 

See i bursting from the altar came 
The sudden glory of the flame. 

Round priest and deacon, and upon 
Grass, ladles, flowers, the splendour shone, 
And the high rite, in order due, 

With sacred texts began anew. 

But then a loud and fearful roar 
Re-echoed through the sky ; 

And like vast clouds that shadow o’er 
The heavens in dark July, 
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» So Iiidra is adored when he 

Has won some glorious victory. 

Success at last the rite had crowned, 

And Vis-vamitra gazed around, 

And seeing every side at rest, 

The son of Raghu thus addressed' : 

‘My joy. O Prince, is now complete : 

Thou hast oheyed my will ; 

Perfect before, this calm retreat 
^ In now more perfect still’ 

eAKTOjaXIIL 

I TEA' SONK 

I Tiieir task achieved, the princes spent 
1 That night with joy and full content. 

Ere yet the dawn was well displayed 
Their morning- rites they duly paid^ 

And sought, while yet the light was faint, 
The hermits and the mighty saint. 

They greeted first that holy sire 
Resplendent like the burning fire, 

And then with noble words began 
^ Their sweet speech to the sainted man : 

! ‘Here stand 0 Lord, thy servants true : 

; Command what thou wouldst have us do.’' 
1 The saints, by Visvjimitra led, 

To Rama thus in answer said ; 

* Janak the king who rules the land 
Of fertile. Mithilit has planned 
A noble sacrifice, and we- 
Will thither go the rite to see. 

Thou, Prince of men, with us sbalt go, 

^ And there behold the wondrous bow, 
Terrific, vast, of matchless might, 
j Which, splendid at the famous ritOj 
The Gods assembled gave the king. 

I No. giant, fiend', or God can string 

j That gem of bows, no heavenly bard ; 

Then, sure, for man the task were hard. 
When lords of earth have longed to know 
The- virtue of that wondrous bow, 

The strongest sons of kings in vain 
Have tried the mighty cord to strain. 
This famous, bow thou there shalt view, 
And wondrous rites shalt witness too. 

The high-souled king who lords it o’er 
The realm of Mithild. of yore 




Gained from the Gods this how*, the price 
Of hi.s imperial sacrifice. 

Won by the rite the glorious prize 
Still in the royal palace lies, 

Laid up in oil of precious scent 
With aloe-wood and incense blent.’ 

Then Rdma answering, Be it so, 

Made ready with the rest to go. 

The saint himself w'as now prepared, 

But ere beyond the grove Im fared, 

He turned him and in words like these 
Addressed the sylvan deities ; 

‘ Farewell! each holy rite complete, 

I leave the hermits’ perfect seat : 

To Ganga’s northern shore I go 
Beneath Himdlaya’s peaks of snow.” 

With reverent steps he paced around 
The limits of the holy ground, 

And then the mighty saint set forth 
And took his journey to the north. 

His pupils, deep in Scripture’s page, 
Followed behind the holy sage. 

And servants from the sacred grove 
A hundred waims for convoy drove. 

The vei-y birds that winged that air, 

The very deer that harboured there, 
Forsook the glade and leafy brake 
And followed for the hermit’s sake. 

Tliey travelled far, till in the west 
The sun was speeding to his rest, 

And made, their portioned journey o’er, 
Their halt on Sbna’s distant shore. 

The hermits bathed when sank the sun, 
And every rite was duly done, 

Oblations paid to Fire, and then 
Sate round their chief the holy men. 
Rdma and Lakshmaii. lowly bowed 
In revex'ence to the hermit crowd, 

And Rdnia, having sate him down 
Before the saint of pure renown. 

With humble palms together laid 
His eager supplication made : 

‘ What eounti y, 0 my lord, is this, 
Fair-smiling, in her wealth and bliss ? 


river which rkes in Bundelcuna and falls into the 
Ganges near Patna. It is called also Ifimn,yav(i}tu, Golden- 
iitrmed, and Eiruni/aviiha, Auriferous. 

8Eor , 

■ ........................ 



Deign fully, O thou mighty Seer, 
To tell me, for I long to hear.’ 
Mo^ed by the prayer of B/auia, he 
Told forth the country’s history. 



Canto XXXIV. 


BRAHMADATTA. 


Our honoured sire our lord we deem, 

He is to us a God supreme, 

And they to whom his high decree 
May give us shall our husbands bo.’ 

He heard the answer they returned, 

And mighty rage within him burned. 

On each fair maid a blast he sent ; 

Each stately form be bowed and bent. 

Bent double by the Wind -God’s ire 
They sought the palace of their sire, 

There fell upon the ground with sighs, 
While tears and shame were in their eyes. 
The king himself, with troubled brow. 

Saw his dear girls so fair but now, 

A mournful sight all bent and bowed, 

And grieving thus he cried aloud : 

‘ What fate is this, and what the cause 1 
What wretch has scorned all heavenly laws ? 
Who thus your forms could curve and break 1 
You struggle, but no answer make.’ 

They heard the speech of that wise king 
Of their misfortune questioning. 

Again the hundred maidens sighed, 
Touched with their heads his feet, and cried: 
* The God of Wind, pervading space, 
Would bring on us a foul disgrace, 

And choosing folly’s evil way 
From virtue’s path in scorn would stray. 
But we in words like these reproved 
The God of Wind whom passion moved : 

‘ Farewell, O Lord ! A sire havo we, 

No women uncontrolled and free. 

Go, and our sire’s consent obtain 
If thou our maiden hands wouldst gain. 
NTo self-dependent life we live : 

If we offend, our fault forgive.’ 

‘But led by folly as a slave, 

He would not hear the rede we gave. 

And even as we gently spoke 

We felt the Wind-God’s crushing stroke.’ 

The pious king, with grief distressed. 
The noble hundred thus addressed : 

‘ With patience, daughters, bear your fate. 
Yours was a deed supremely great 
When with one mind you kept from shame 
The honour of your father’s name. 
Patience, when men their anger vent, 

Is woman's praise and ornament ; 


Yet when the Gods inflict the blow 
Hard is it to support the woe. 

Patience, my girls, exceeds all price : 

’Tis alms, and truth, and sacrifice. 

Patience is virtue, patience fame : 

Patience upholds this earthly frame. 

And now, I think, is come the time 
To Aved you in your maiden prime. 

Now, daughters, go where’er you Avill : 
Thoughts for your good my mind shall fidl’ 
The maidens went, consoled, away : 

The best of kings, that very day, 
Summoned his ministers of state 
About their marriage to debate. 

Since then, because the Wind-God bent 
The damsels’ forms for punishment, 

That royal town is known to fame 
By Kany^kubja’s^ borrowed name. 

There lived a sage called Ghdli then, 
Devoutest of the sons of men ; 

His days in penance rites he spent, 

A glorious saint, most continent. 

To him absorbed in tasks austere 
The child of Urmild drew near, 

Sweet Somadit, the heavenly maid. 

And lent the saint her pious aid. 

Long time near him the maiden spent, 
And served him meek and reverent. 

Till the great hermit, pleased with her, 
Thus spoke unto his minister: 

‘ Grateful am I for all thy care : 

Blest maiden, speak, thy wish declare.’ 
The sweet-voiced nymph rejoiced to see 
The favour of the devotee, 

And to that eloquent old man. 

Most eloquent she thus began : 

‘ Thou hast, by heavenly grace sustained. 
Close union with the Godhead gained, 

I long, 0 Saint, to see a son 
By force of holy penance won. 

Unwed, a maiden life I live : 

A son to me, thy suppliant give.’ 

The saint with favour heard her prayer, 
And gave a son exceeding fair. 


1 Tbal ifl, the Citj of the Bent Virgins, the modern Kanang- 
or Cauouge, 



fim nM^YAN or VA'LurKi 


lild, My sire was he ; thronu'h I'liin I traotj- 

a 1 styled. My line from royal Ivusa’s race. 

I and great* My sister— -elder-born was she- 
ds state, The pure and- good Saty^avatid 

s bliss, Was to the great Rieluka wed. 

s. Still faithful to her husband dead, 

d that he She followed him, mo>st noble dairie, 

lord should bev And,, raised to heaven in human frame,,, 
call, A pure celestial stream became, 

e them all. Down from Himddaya’s snowy^ height, 

: tlie baud In floods for ever fair and Inight, 

band. My^ sister’s holy waves and- hurled 

h young maid To purify and glad the world, 
was laid* Now on Himalaya’s side I dwell 

ay, Because I love- my si.ster well, 

ght and gay. She, for her Ihith and truth renowned, 

Wind-God's might Most loving to her husband found, 
slight. High-fated, firm in each pure vow, 

ir forms he threw Is queen of all the rivers now. 
ts ever new.. Bound by a vow^ I left her side 

re all complete, And to the Perfect convent hied, 
honour meet There, by the aid ’twas thine to lend', 

is brides he sent Made perfect, all my labours end. 

’ernment. Thus, mighty Prince, I now have told 

ith.pleasant speech My race and lineage, high and old, 

I bracing each, And local tales of long ago- 

Which thou, O- Ed/ina, fain wouldst know-,. 
As I have sate rehearsing- thus 
The midnight hour is come on us. 

Now, B.^ma, sleep, that nothing may 
Our journey of to-morrow stay. 

No leaf on any tree is stirred : 

Hushed in repose are beast and bird t 
Where’er you turn, on every side, 

Dense shades of night the landscape hide. 
The light of eve is fled : the skies, 
Thick-studded with their host of eyes, 
Seem a star-forest overhead, 

Where signs and constellations spread. 
Now rises, with his pure cold ray,. 

The moon that drives the shades away,. 


omo XX, XV 


yiMmitea's LirnAor 

The rites were o'er, the maids were wed, 
The bridegroom to hi.s home was sped. 
The soniess monarch bade prepare 
A sacrifice to gain an heir. 

Then Kusa, Brahmd’s son, appeared, 
And thus King Kusanibha cheered : 
‘Thou shalt, my child, obtain a son 
Like thine own self, O holy one. 

Through him for ever, Gidhi named, 
Shalt thou in all the worlds be famed.' 
‘He spoke, and vanished from the sight 
To Brahmi’s world of endless light. 

Time fled, and, as the saint foretold, 
Gddhi was born, the holy-souled. 

■'Literally, Given by lh'ahm<f or devotifc coatemplaUoa, 


• Now called Kosi (Cosy) ooi-r opted from Kausikl, daughter- 
of Ku^a. 

‘This is one Of those personifications of rivers so frequent in. 
the Grecian mythologj’, but in the similar myths is seen the-, 
impress of the genius of each people, austere and profound-, 
ly religious in India, graceful and devoted to the worship of; 
external beauty in Gi'eece.’ Gokhbsio. 
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TM-iS GAXG£ 


And with liis '^ontlo iniluence brings 
Aoy to the hearts of living things. 

N{)^Y, stealing from their lairs, appear 
The beasts to whom the night is dear^ 
Kow spirits walk, and every power 
That revels in the midnight hour.’ 

The miglity hermit’s tale was o’er. 

He closed his lips and spoke no more. 

The holy men on every side, [cried ; 
‘Well done! well done,’ with reverence 
‘The mighty men of Kusa’s seed 
Were ever famed for righteous deed. 

Like Brahmd’.s self in glory shine 
The high-souled lords of Kuga’s line. 

And thy great name is sounded most, 

O Saint, amid the noble host- 
And thy dear sister — fairest she 
Of streams,^ the high-born Kaus^ikl— . 
Diffusing virtue where she flows, 

Kew splendour on thy lineage throws.’ 
Thus by the chief of saints addressed 
The son of Odd hi turned to rest ; 

So, when his daily course is done, 

Sinks to his rest the beaming sun. 

Edima, with Lakshman, somewhat stirred 
To marvel by the tales they heard, 
Turned also to his couch, to close 
His eyelids in desmed repose. 

CANTOXIXYL 

THE BIRTH OF GANGX. 

The hours of night now waning fast 
On S'oiia’.s pleasant shore they passed. 
Then, when the dawn began to break, 

To EAma thus ihe hermit spake : 

‘ The light of dawn is breaking clear, 

The hour of morning rites is near. 

Else, R^ina, rise, dear son, I pray, 

And make thee ready for the way.’ 

Then Eiiua rose, and finished all 
His duties at the hermit’s call, 

Prepared with joy the road to take, 

And thus again in question spake : 

* Here fair and deep the Sbna flows, 

And many an isle its bosom shows : 

What way, 0 Saint, will lead us o'er 
And land us on the farther shore ? 


00 

The saint replied : 'The way 1 choose 
Is that which pious hermits use.’ 

For many a league they journeyed on 
Till, when the sun of mid-day shone, 

The hermit-haunted flood was seen ' 

Of Jdhnavl^ the Eivers’ Queen. 

Soon as the holy stream they vieived 
Thronged with a white-wiuged multitude 
Ut sarases^ and swans, delight 
Possessed them at the lovely sight ; 

And then prepared the hermit band 
To halt upon that holy strand 
They bathed as Scripture bids, and paid 
Oblations duo to God and shade. 

To Fire they burnt the oflerings meet, 

And sipped the oil, like Amrit sweet. ' 

Then pure and pleased they sate around 
Saint Vi^vdraitra on the ground. 

The holy men of lesser note, 

In due degree, sate more remote, 

While Eaghu s sons took nearer place 
By virtue of their rank and race. 

Then Eitma said : ' O Saint, I yearn 
The three-pathed Gang^’s tale to learn.’ 

Thus urged, the sage recounted both 
The birth of Gangd, and her growth : 

‘The mighty hill with metals stored,* 

Himjflaya, is the mountains’ lord. 

The father of a lovely pair 
Of daughters fairest of the fair : 

Their mother, offspring of the will 
Of Meru, everlasting hill, 

Menji. Himjtlaya’s darling, graced 
With beauty of her dainty waist. 

Gang^ was elder-born ; then came 
The fair one known by Uma’s name. 

Then all the Gods of heaven, in need 
Of Gang^’s help their vows to speed. 

To great Himalaya came and prayed 
The Mountain King to yield the Inaid. 

He, not regardless of the weal 
Of the three worlds with holy zeal 
His daughter to the Immortals gave, 

Gangii whose waters cleanse and^'save, 

’ One of the Tsameo of the Oasges considered as tha daugh. 
ter ofJahnu. See Cninto XLIV. 

* Th® Indian Oraae. [ 

* Or, rather, gesbe. I 
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Who roams at pleasure, fair and free, 
Purging all sinners, to the aea. 

The three-pathed Gangd thus obtained, 
The Gods their heavenly homes regained. 
Long time the sister Umii passed 
In vows austere and rigid fast, 

And the king gave the devotee 
Immortal lludra’s^ bride to be, 

Matching with that unequalled Lord 
His XTmd. through the worlds adored. 

So now a glorious station fills 
Each daughter of the King of Hills : 

One honoured as the noblest stream, 

One mid the Goddesses supreme. 

Thus Gangd, King Himd,laya’s child, 

The heavenly river, tmdefiled, 

Rose bearing with her to the sky 
Her waves that bless and purify.’ 

CAN TO XX XIX. 

THE SONS OF SAOAB. 

The saint in accents sweet and clear 
Thus told his tale for Rama’s ear, 

And thus anew the holy man 
A legend to the prince began : 

* There reigned a pious monarch o’er 
Ayodhyd, in the days of yore : 

Sagar his, name : no child had he, 

And children much he longed to see. 

His honoured consort, fair of face, 

Sprang from Vidarhha’s royal race, 

Kt-^ini, named from early youth 
Eor piety and love of truth. 

Arishtanemi’s daughter fair, 

With whom no maiden might compare 
In beauty, though the earth is wide, 
Sumati, was his second bride. 

With his two queens afar he went, 

And weary days in penance spent, 
Fervent, upon Himalaya’s hill [rill. 

Where^ springs the stream called Bhrigu’s 
Nor did he fail that saint to please 
With his devout austerities, 

> A natue of the God ^iva. 

I am compelled to omit Cantos XXXVII and XXXYIII, 
Thk Glohy OB' Uma, and the Birth of KIktiketa, as both in 
snbiecfc and langnage offensive to modern tasto. They will be 
found in the Appendix in Sdilegel's Latin translation. 


And, when a hundred years had fled, 

Thus the most truthful Bhrigu said : 

‘ From thee, O Sagar, blameless King, 

A mighty host of sons shall spring, 

And thou shalt win a glorious name 
Which none, O Chief, but thou shall claim. 
One of thy queens a son shall bear 
Maintainer of thy race and heir; 

And of the other there shall be 
Sons sixty thousand born to thee.’ 

Thus as he spake, with one accord, 

To win the grace of that high lord, 

The queens, with palms together laid, 

In humble supplication prayed : 

‘ Which queen, O Brdhman, of the pair, 
The many, or the one shall bear ? 

Most eager, Lord, are we to know, 

And as thou sayest be it so.’ 

With his sweet speech the saint replied : 

‘ Yourselves, O Queens, the choice decide. 
Your own discretion freely use 
Which shall the one or many choose : 

One shall the race and name uphold, 

The host be famous, strong, and bold. 
Which will have which V Then Ke^ini 
The mother of oiie heir would be. 

Sumati, sister of the king^ 

Of all the birds that ply the wing, 

To that illustrious Brdhman sued 
That she migiit bear the multitude [sound 
Whose fame throughout the world should 
For mighty enterprise renowned. 

Around the saint the monarch went, 
Bowing his head, most reverent. 

Then with his wives, with willing feet, 
Resought his own imperial seat. 

Time passed. The elder consort bare 
A son called Asamanj, the heir. 

Then Sumati, the younger, gave 
Birth to a gourd, ^ O hero brave, 

Whose rind, when burst and cleft in two, 
Gave sixty thousand babes to view. 

All these with care the nurses laid 
In jars of oil ; and there they stayed, 


* IkshviJku, the name of a king of Ayorlhy^ who ia regarded 
as the founder of the Solar race, means also a gourd. Hence, 
perhaps, the myth. 
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Till, youtlifal age and strength complete, 
Forth speeding from each dark retreat, 

All peers in valour, years, and might, 

The sixty thousand came to light. 

Prince Asauianj, brought up with care, 
Scourge of his foes, was made the heir. 
But liegemen’s boys he used to cast 
To Sai'jii’s waves that hurried past, 
Laughing the while in cruel glee 
Their dying agonies to see. 

This wicked prince who aye withstood 
The counsel of the wise and good, 

Who plagued the people in his hate, 

His father banished from the state. 

His son, kind-spoken, brave, and tall. 

Was Aiii^umiin, beloved of all. 

Long years flew by. The king decreed 
To slay a sacrificial steed. 

Consulting with his priestly band 
He vowed the rite his soul had planned, 
And, Veda-skiiled, by their advice 
Made ready for the sacrifice. 


CANTO XL. 


THE CLEAVING OF TEE EARTH. 


The hermit ceased : the tale was done; 
Then in a transport Raghu’s son 
Again addressed the ancient sire 
Resplendent as a burning fire ; 

‘ O holy man, I fain to hear 
The tale repeated full and clear 
How he from whom my sires descend 
Brought the great rite to happy end.’ 
The hermit answered with a smile: 
‘Then listen, son of Raghu, while 
My legendary tale proceeds 
To tell of high-souled Sagar’s deeds. 
Within the spacious plain that lies 
From where Himalaya’s heights arise 
To where proud Vindhya’s rival chain 
Looks down upon tlie .'^ubjoct plain — > 
A land the best for rites declared^ — 
His sacrifice the king prepared* 


And An^umAn the prince — for so 
Sagar advised — with ready bow 
Was borne upon a mighty car 
To watch the steed who roamed afar. 
But Indra, monarch of the skies. 

Veiling his form in demon guise- 
Came down upon the appointed Jay 
And drove the victim horse away. 

Reft of the steed the priests, distressed, 
The master of the rite addressed ; 

‘ Upon the sacred day by force 
A robber takes the victim horse. 

Haste, King ! now let the thief be slain ; 
Bring thou the charger back again : 

The sacred rite prevented tijus 
Brings scatlie and woe to all of us. 

Rise, Monarch, and provide with speed 
That naught its happy course impede*’ 
King Sagar in his crowded court 
Gave ear unto the priests’ report. 

He summoned straightway to his side 
His sixty thousand sons, and cried : 

‘ Brave sons of mine, I knew not how 
These demons are so mighty now : 

The priests began the rite so well 
All sanctified with prayer and spell. 

If in the depths of earth he hide, 

Or lurk beneath the ocean’s tide, 

Pursue, dear sons, the robber’ .s track ; 
Slay him and bring the charger back. 
The whole of this broad earth explore, 
Sea-garlanded, from shore to shore : 

Yea, dig her up with might and main 
Until you see the horse again. 

Deep let your searching labour reach, 

A league in depth dug out by each. 

The robber of our horwe pursue. 

And please your sire who orders you. 
My^grandson, I, this priestly train, 

Till the steed comes, will here remain.’ 


' ' The region liere Hpukmi of is called in the Laws of Mtiuu 
Mctdhyo.dda or the middle region. ‘ The region situated hefc* 
ween the IlitniClaya and the Vindhya Mountams...,, ,,ds 
called Madhyadeia, or the middle region ; the .spade comprised 
between these two monntainK from the eastern to the' westero 
sea is called by .sages Aryavartta, the scat of honourt^k men' 


Their eager hearts with transport burned 
As to their task the beroeB turned. 
Obedient to their father, they 
Through earth’s recesses forced their way. 


8 


(Ma-NIT, II, 21, 22.) The Sanskrit Indiana called themselves 
Aryans, which means honourable, noble, tn distinguish tBetn- 
Bdlves fi'om the surrounding nations of different origin.’ 

■ dOBBBSIO. 
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Witb, iron arms’ unflinching toil 
Each dug a league beneath the soil.^ 

Earth, cleft asunder, groaned in pain, 

As emulous they plied amain 
Sharp-pointed coulter, pick, and bar, 

Elard as the bolts of Indra are. 

Then loud the horrid clamour rose 
Of monsters dying neath their blows, 
Giant and demon, fiend and snake, 

That in earth’s core their dwelling make. 
They dug, in ire that naught could stay. 
Through sixty thousand leagues their way, 
Oleaving the earth with matchless strength 
Till hell itself they reached at length.^ 
Tlius digi^ing searched they Jambudvip^ 
With all its hilts and mountains steep. 
Then a great fear began to shake 
The heart of God, bard, fiend, and snake, 
And all distressed in spirit went 
Before the Sire Omnipotent. 

With signs of woe in every face 
They sought the mighty Father’s grace, 
And trembling still and ill at ease 
Addressed their Lord in words like these : 
‘ The sons of Sagar, Sire benign, 

Pierce the whole earth with mine on mine, 
And as their ruthless work they ply 
Innumerable creatures die. 

^ This is the thief,’ the princes say, 

‘ Who stole our victim steed away. ^ . 
This marred the rite, and caused us ilk’ 
And so their guiltless blood they spill’ 

CANTO XLL 

liAPIL. 

The Father lent a gracious ear 
And listened to their tale of fear. 

And kindly to the Gods replied 
Whotn woe and death had terrified : 

' ‘ The wisest Vdaudevii,^ who 
TlieTfmn^ortals’ foe, fierce Madhu, slew, 


* Said to be so oaUed from the Jambu, or Rose Apple,, 
aboatiAittg iA it, and signifying according to the Purinas the 
central division of the world, the known world. 

* Eefe used as a name of Vislniu,' 


Regards broad Earth with love a.^d pride, 
And guards, in Kapil’s form, bis bride, ^ 
His kindled wrath will quickly fall 
On the king’s sons and burn them all* 

This cleaving of the earth his eye 
Foresaw in ages long gone by ; 

He knew with prescient soul the fate 
That Sugar’s children should await.’ 

The Three-and- thirty freed from fear, 
Sought their bright homes with hopeful 
cheer. 

Still rose the great tempestuous sound 
As Sagar’s children pierced the ground. 
When thus the whole broad earth was cleft, 
And not a spot unsearched was left, 

Back to their home the princes sped, 

And thus unto their father said ; 

* We searched the earth from side to side, 
While countless hosts of creatures died. 

Our conquering feet in triumph trod 
On snake and demon, fiend and God ; 

But yet we failed, with all our toil, 

To find the robber and the spoil 
What can we more ? If more we can, 
Devise, 0 King, and tell thy plan.’ 

His children’s speech King Sagar heard, 
And antiwered thus, to anger stirred : 

‘ Dig on, and ne’er your labour stay [way. 
Till through earth’s depths you force your 
Then smite the robber dead, and bring 
The charger back with triumphing.’ 

The sixty thousand chiefs obeyed ;[made. 
Deep through the earth their Wiiy they 
Deep as they dug and deeper yet 
The immortal elephant they met, 

* KiugB are cahed the husiiands of their Uing.lums or oi tbe 
earth ; ‘ She and his kingdom were his only brides,’ liayhxi- 
vahsa- 

‘ Doubly divorced ! Bad men, you violate 
A double marri.igo, 'twixt my crown and me, 

And then between me and rny married wife.’ 

King Richard II. Act V. Sc. I. 

s Tiie thirty-three Gods are said in the Aitareya Brahnmna, 
Book I. eh. 11. 10 to be the eight Vasns, the eleven Eudras, 
the twelve Adityas, Prajipati, either Brahmd or Daksha, and 
Vashatktfra or deified oblation. Tliia nnist have been the actual 
number at the beginning of the Vedio religiou gradually in- 
creased by successive mythical atid religious creations till the 
Indian pautheou was crowded with abstractions of every kind. 
Through the reverence with which the words of the Veda were 
1 yarded, the immense host of multiplied divinities, in later 
times, still bore the name of the Thirty-three Gods. 
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Famed Virdpdksha ^ vast of size, 

Upon whose head the broad earth lies : 

The mighty beast who earth sustains 
With shaggy hills and wooded plains. 

When, with the changing moon, distressed, 
And longing for a moment\s rest, 

His mighty head the monster shakes, 

Earth to the bottom reels and quakes. 
Around that warder strong and vast 
^ With reverential steps they passed, 

Nor, when the honour due was paid, [layed. 
Their downward search through earth de- 
But turning from the east aside 
Southward again their task they plied. 
There Mal.d.padma held his place, 

The best of all his mighty n cj. 
j Like some huge hill, of monstrous girth, 

i Upholding on his head the earth. 

When the vast beast the princes saw, 

They marvelled and wcie filled with awe. 
The sons of high-souled Sagar round 
That elephant in reverence wound* 

Then in the western region they 
With Dfight unwearied cleft their way. 
There saw they with astouisht eyes 
Saumanas, beast of mountain size, 
j Round him with circling steps they went 

With greetings kind and reverent. 

On, on— no thought of rest or stay— 
They reached the seat of Soma’s sway. 
There saw they Bhadra, white as snow, 
With lucky marks that fortune show, 
Bearing the earth upon his head. 

Round him they paced with solemn tread, 
And honoured him with greetings kind ; 
Then downward yet their way they mined* 
They gained the tract ’twixt east and north 
Whose fame is ever blazoned forfcb,^ 

* ‘ One of the elephants which, accoiclitig to svn ancient belief 
popular in India, snppia-fced the earth with their enormous 
backs ; when one of these elenhants shook his weaiied head the 
earth treiti bled with its woods and hills. An idea, or rather 
a mythical fancy, similar to this, but i educed to proportions 
less grand, is found in Virgil when ha speaks of Euqeladus 
buried under ditmi : 

Fama est Euceladi seraiustum fuluiino corpus 
Urgeri mole liac ingenteinque insuper .iEfcnam 
Inipositam, ruptis flammain expirare cami'nis ; ■ 

Eb fessuui qnotiee mutat latus, iatremere omnem 
Murmure Trinaeriam, et coolmn subtexere fumo.’ 

jEneid. Lib, III. QOREESIO. 
'* ‘'The Devas and Asuras (Gods and Titans) fought in the 




And by a storm of rage impelled, [lield. 
Digging through earth their course they 
Then all the princCsS, lofty-souied, 

Of wondrous vigour, strong and bold, 

Saw Vdsudeva^ standing tliere 
In Kapil’s form be loved to wear, 

And near the everlasting God 
The victim charger cropped the sod. 

They saw with joy and eager eyes 
The fancied robber and the prize, 

And on him rushed the furious band 
Crying aloud, Stand, villain ! stand ! 

‘ Avaunt ! avaunt T great Kapil cried, 

His bosom (Insht with passioii’.s tide ; 
Then by his might that proud array 
All sGorcht to heaps of ashes la.y.'^ 

CANTO Xhll 

SAG MVS SACRIFICE. 

Then to the prince his grandson, bright 
With his own fame’s unborrowed light, 
King Sagar thus began to say, 
Marvelling at his sons’ delay : 

‘Thou art a warrior skilled and bold, 
Match for the mighty men of old, 

Now follow on thine uncles’ course 
And track the robber of the horse. 

To guard thee take thy sword and btAV, 
For huge and strong are beasts below. 
There to the reverend reverence pay, 
And kill the foes who check thy way ; 
Then turn successful home and see 
My sacrifice complete through thee.’ 

Obedient to the high-souled lord 
Grasped An^umd,n his bow and sword, 


east, the soutli, the west, and the north, and the Devaa were 
defeated by the Asuras in all these directions. They_ then 
fought in the nortlj-eastern direction ; there the DevsN did not 
sustain defeat. This direction is ajiarajiid, i. e. mumnqumnble. 
Thence one should do work in this direcdou, ami have it done 
there *, for such a one (alone) is able to clear off his debts. 
HaUq’s Aitareya Brdhmamm, Vol. II , p. 33. 

The debts here spoken of are a man’s religious obligations to 
tliQ Gods, the Kfcaras or Manos, and men. 

* Vishnu. 

s ‘ It appears to me that this mythlcil story has reference to 
the volcanic phenomena of nature. Kapil may very possibly be 
that hidden fiery force which suddenly uiipri8on.s itself and 
bui-sts forth in volcanic effects. Kapil is, moreover, one of the 
names of Agui the God of Fire.’ Goekesio, 
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Of mighty strength, they met their fate 
By Kapil’s hand whom none can mate. 
Pour forth for them no earthly wave, 

A holier flood their spirits crave. 

Tfl daughter of the Lord of Snow, 

Gangd would turn her stream below, 

Her waves that cleanse all mortal stain 
Would wash their ashes pure again. 

Yea, when her flood whom all revere 
Rolls o'er the dust that moulders here, 
The sixty thousand, freed from sin, 

A home in Indra’s heaven shall win. 

Go, and with ceaseless labour try 
To draw the Goddess from the sky. 
Return, and with thee take the steed; 

So shall thy grandsire’s rite succeed- 
Prince An^um^n the strong and brave 
Pollowed the rede Suparija ^ gave. 

The glorious hero took the horse, 

And homeward quickly bent his course. 
Straight to the anxious king he hied> 
Whom lustra! rites had purifled, 

The mournful story to unfold 
And all the king of birds had told, 

The tale of woe the monarch heard, 

Nor longer was the rite deferred : 

With care and just observance he 
Accomplished ail, as texts decree. 

The rites performed, with brighter fame, 
Mighty in counsel, home he came. 

He longed to bring the river down. 

But found no plan his wish to crown. 

He pondered long with anxious thought, 
But saw no way to what he sought. 

Thus thirty thousand years he spent, 
And then to heaven the monarch went. 


And hurried forth the way to trace 
With youth and valour’s eager pace. 

On sped he by the path be found 
Dug by bis uncles underground. 

The warder elephant he saw 
Whose size and strength pass Nature’s law, 
Who bears the world’s tremendous weight, 
Whom God, fiend, giant venerate. 

Bird, serpent, and each flitting shade. 

To him the honour meet he paid ^ 

With circling steps and greeting due, 

And farther prayed him, if he knew, 

To tell him of his uncles’ weal, 

And who had dared the horse to steal. 

To him in war aiid council tried 
The warder elephant replied : 

* Thou, son of A&amanj, shalt lead 
In triumph back the rescued steed.’ 

As to each warder beast he came 
And questioned all, his words the same, . 
The honoured youth with gentle speech 
Drew eloquent reply from each, 

That fortune should his steps attend, 

And with the horse he home should wend. 
Cheered with the grateful answer, he 
Passed on with step more light and free, 
And reached with careless heart the place 
Where lay in ashes Sagar s race. 

Then sank the spirit of the chief 
Beneath that shock of sudden grief, 

And with a bitter cry of woe 
He mourned his kinsmen fallen so. 

He saw, weighed down by woe and care, 
The victim charger roaming there. 

Yet would the pious chieftain fain 
Oblations offer to the slain ; 

But, needing water for the rite, 

He looked and there was none in sight. 
His quick eye searching all around 
The uncle of his kinsmen fonnd, 

King Garud, best beyond compare 
Of birds who wing the fields of air* 

Then thus unto the weeping man 
The son of Vinatd^ began : 

‘ Grieve not, O hero, for their fall 
Who died a death approved of all. 

Gaa’i^ji was the* son of Kasyap aud Yinata. 


CANTO XLIII. 


BIIAGIRATH. 

When Sagar thus had bowed to fate, 
The lords and commons of the state 
Approved with ready heart and will 
Prince Ansum^n his throne to fill. 
He ruled, a mighty king, unblamed, 
Sire of Bilfpa justly famedc 


Ua.\ ud. 
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To him, his child and worthy heir. 

The king resigned his kingdom’s care, 

And on Himillaya’s pleasant side 
His task austere of penance plied. 

Bright as a God in clear renown 
He planned to bring pure Gangd, down. 
There on his fruitless hope intent 
Twice sixteen thousand years he spent, 

And in the grove of hermits stayed 
Till bliss in heaven his rites repaid. 

Dilipa then, the good and great, 

Soon as he learnt his kinsmen’s fate, 

Bowed down by woe, with troubled mind, 
Pondering long no cure could find. 

‘ How can I bring,’ the mourner sighed, 

* To cleanse their dust, the heavenly tide ? 
How can I give them rest, and save 
Their spirits with the offered wave*?’ 

Long with this thought his bosom skilled 
In holy discipline was filled. 

A son was born, Bhagfrath named, 

Above all men for virtue famed. 

Dilfpa many a rite ordained, 

And thirty thousand seasons reigned. 

But when no hope the king could see 
His kinsmen from their woe to free, 

The lord of men, by sickness tried, 

Obeyed the law of fate, and died ; 

He left the kingdom to his son, 

And gained the heaven his deeds had won. 
The good Bhagfrath, royal sage, 

Had no fair son to cheer his age. 

He, great in glory, pure in will, 

Longing for sons was childless still. 

Then on one wish, one thought intent, 
Planning the heavenly stream’s descent, 
Leaving his ministers the care 
And burden of his state to bear, 

Dwelling in far Gokarija^ he 
Engaged in long austerity. 

With senses checked, with arms upraised. 
Five fires ^ around and o’er him blazed. 
Each weary month the hermit passed 
Breaking but once his awful fast. 

Ill winter’s chill the brook his bed, 

In rain, the clouds to screen his head. 

* A famoua uiid and venerated region near the Malabar coast. 
'■* That is four fires and the sun. 


Thousands of years he thus endured 
Till Brahmd’s favour was assured, 

And the high Lord of living things 
Looked kindly on his sufferings- 
With trooping Gods the Sire came near 
The king who plied his task austere : 

‘ Blest Monarch, of a glorious race, 

Thy fervent rites have won my grace. 

Well hast thou wrought thine awful 
Some boon in turn, 0 Hermit, ask.’ [task : 

Bhagfrath, rich in glory’s light, 

The hero with the arm of might, 

Thus to the Lord of earth and sky 
Baised suppliant hands and made reply : 

‘ If the great God his favour deigns, 

And my long toil its fruit obtains, 

Let Sagar’s sons receive from me 
Libations that they long to see. 

Let Ganga with her hclji^ wave 
The ashes of the heroes lave, 

That so my kinsmen may ascend 
To heavenly bliss that ne’er shall end. 

And give, I pray, 0 God, a son, 

Nor let my house be all undone. 

Sire of the worlds 1 he this the grace 
Bestowed upon Ikshvdku’s race.’ 

The Sire, when thus the king had 
prayed, 

In sweet kind words his answer made ; 

‘ High, high thy thought and wishes are, 
Bhagfrath of the mighty car! ^ 
Ikshvdku’s line is blest in thee, 

And as thou prayest it shall be. 

Gangd, whose waves in Swarga ^ flow, 

Is daughter of the Lord of Snow. 

Win S'iva that his aid be lent 
To hold her in her mid descent, 

For earth alone will never bear 
Those torrents hurled from upper air; 
And none may hold her weight but He, 
The Trident-wielding deity.’ 

Thus having said, the Lord supreme 
Addressed him to the heavenly stream ; 
And then with Gods and Maruts ^ went 
To heaven above the firmament. 

1 Heaven. 

* WiBU’Qods. 
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Bouh 1. 


CANTO XLIV. 


THE DESCENT OF GANG A. 

The Lord of life the skies regained : 

The fervent king a year remained 
With arms upraised, refusing rest 
While with one toe the earth he pressed, 
Still as a post, with sleepless eye, 

The air his food, his roof the sky. 

The year had past* Then UrnA’s lord,^ 
King of creation, world-adored, 

Thus spoke to great Bhagirath : ‘ I 
Well pleased thy wish will gratify, 

And on my head her waves shall fling 
The daughter of the Mountains' King 1 ’ 
He stood upon the lofty crest 

That crowns the Lord of Snovvi 
And bade the river of the Blest 
Descend on earth below. 

Himalaya’s child, adored of all, 

The haughty mandate heard, 

And her proud bosom, at the call. 

With furious wrath was stirred. 

Down from her channel in the skies 
With awful might she sped 
With a giant's rush, in a giant’s size, 

On Siva's holy head. 

*He calls me,* in her wrath she cried, 

‘ And all my flood shall sweep 
And whirl him in its whelming tide 
To hell’s profoundest deep/ 

He held the river on his head, 

AM kept her wandering, wlicro, 
Dense as Himalaya's woods, were spread 
The tangles of his hair. 

Ko way to earth she found, ashamed. 
Though long and sore she strove, 
Condemned, until her pride were tamed, 
Amid his lucks to rove. 

There, many lengthening seasons through, 
The wildered river ran : 

Bhagirath saw it, and anew 
His penance dire began. 

Tlieh Siva, for the hermit’s sake, 

Bade her long wanderings end, 

And sinking into Vindu's lake 
Her w^eary waves descend. 


From Ganga, by the God set free, 

Seven noble riveis came ; 

Hlddinf Pdvani, and she 
Called Nalini by name : 

These rolled their lucid wave-i ahmg 
And sought the eastern side. 
Suchakahu, SNd. fair and strung, 

And Sindhus mighty tide — ^ 

These to the region of tlie west 
With joyful waters sped : 

The seventh, the brightest and tlje best, 
Flowed where Bhagiratli led. 

On Siva’s head descending fiist 
A rest the torrents found ; 

Then down in all their might they hurst 
And roared al ng the ground. 

On countless glittering scalts the beam 
Of rosy morning flashed, 

Where fish and dolphins through the stream 
Fallen and falling dashed* 

Then bards who chant celestial lays 
And nymphs of heavenly birth 
Flocked round upon that flood to guze 
That streamed from sky to earth. 

The Gods themselves from every sphere, 
Incomparably bright, 

Borne in their golden cars drew near 
To see the wondrous sight. 

The cloudless sky was all aflame 

With the light of a hundred suns 
Where’er the shining chariots came 
That bore those holy ones. 

So flashed the air with crested snakes 
And fish of every hue 
As when the lightning’s glory breaks 
Through fields of summer blue. 

And white foam-clouds and silver spray 
Were wildly tossed on high. 

Like swans that urge their homeward way 
Across the autumn sky. 

Now ran the river calm and clear 
With current strong and deep; 

Now slowly broadened to a mere, 

Or scarcely seemed to creep. 




1 The lake Viadu does not exist. -Of the seven rivers here 
mentioned two only, the Ganges and the Sindhu or Indus, are 
known to geogr.iphers- Hladini means the Gladdeuer, Pavaui 
the Purifier, Nalini the Lotus- clad, andSuchakshu the Fair-eyed. 
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Now o’er a length of sandy plain 
Her tranquil course she held; 

Now rose her waves and sank again, 

By refluent waves repelled. 

So falling first on Siva’s head, 

Thence rushing to their earthly bed, 

3n ceaseless fall the waters streamed, 

And pure with holy lustre gleamed. 

Tiien every spirit, sage, and bard. 
Condemned to earth by sentence hard, 
Pressed eagerly around the tide 
That Siva’s touch had sanctified. 

Then they whom heavenly doom had hurled, 
Accursed, to this lower world, 


Then onward still she followed fast. 

And reached the great sea bank at last. 
Thence deep below her way she made 
To end those rites so long delayed. 

The monarch reached the Ocean’s side. 
And still behind him Gangd, hied. 

He sought the depths which open lay 
Where Sagar’s sons had dug their way. 
So leading through earth’s nether caves 
The river’s purifying waves, 

Over his kinsmen’s dust the lord 
His funeral libation poured, 

Soon as the flood their dust bedewed, 
Their spirits gained beatitude, 


Touched the pure wave, and freed from sin 
Besought the skies and entered in. 

And all the world was glad, whereon 
The glorious water flowed and shone, 

For sin and stain were banished thence 
By the sweet river’s influence. 

First, in a car of heavenly frame, 

The royal saint of deathless name, 
Bhagirath, very glorious rode, 
g: And after him fair Gangd flowed. 

' God, sage, and bard, the chief in place 
Of spirits and the Ndga race, 

Nymph, giant, fiend, in long array 
Sped where Bliagli’ath led the way ; 

And all the hosts the flood that swim 
Followed the stream that followed him. 
Where’er the great Bhagirath led, 

There ever glorious Gangd fled, 

The best of floods, the rivers’ queen, 

Whose waters wash the wicked clean. 

1 It chanced that Jahnu, great and good, 

'■ Engaged with holy ofleriiigs stood; 

^ The river spread her waves around 
Flooding his sacrificial ground. 

. Tl)e saint in anger marked hf.r pride, 

I And at one draught her stream he dried. 

[4 Then God, and sage, and bard, afraid, 

!| To noble high-souled Jahnu prayed, 

And bf'gged that be would kindly deem 
His own dear child that holy stream. 

, , Moved by their suit, he soothed their fears 
And loosed her waters from his ears, 

I'} Hence Gangd through the world is styled 
t Both Jdhnavl and Jahnu’s child. 


And all in heavenly bodies dressed 
Bose to the skies’ eternal rest. 

Then thus to King Bhagirath said 
Brail md, when, coming at the head 
Of all his bright celest^ial train, 

He saw those spirits freed from stain : 

‘ Well done! great Prince of men, well done! 

Thy kinsmen bliss and heaven have won. 

The sons of Sagar mighty-souled, 

Are with the Blest, as Gods, enrolled. 

Long as the Ocean’s flood shall stand 
Upon the border of the land, 

So long shall Sagar’s sons remain, 

And, godlike, rank in heaven retain. 

Gangd thine eldest child shall be, 

Called from thy name Bhdgirathl ; 

Named also— for her waters fell [hell — 

From heaven and flow through earth and 
Tripathagd, stream, of the skies, 

Because three paths she glorifies. f 

And, mighty King, ’tis given thee now \ 

To free thee and perform thy vow. I 

No longer, happy Prince, delay " ^ 

Drink-offerings to thy kin to pay. \ 

For this the holiest Sagar sighed, ■ 

But mourned the boon he sought denied. 

Then Ansumdn, dear Prince 1 although ! 

No brighter name the world could show, ^ 

Strove long the heavenly flood to gain !: 

To visit earth, but strove in vain. 

Nor was she by the sages’ peer, [ 

Blest with all virtues, most austere, | 

Thy sire Dilipa, hither brought, [sought. I 
Though with fierce prayers the boon he 1 
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In thinking o’er ^\’hat thou hast said 
The night has like a moment fled, 

Whose hoars in musing have been spent 
Upon thy words most excellent: 

So much, O holy Sage, thy lore 
Has charmed us with this tale of yore.’ 

Day dawned. Themorningrites were done, 
A.nd the victorious Raghu's son 
Addressed the sage in words like these, 
Rich in his long austerities ; 

‘The night is past ; the morn is clear; 

Told is the tale so good to hear ; 

Now o’er that river let US go, 

Three-pathed, the best of all that flow. 

This boat stands ready on the shore 
To bear the holy hermits o’er, 

Who of thy coming warned, in haste, , 
The barge upon the bank have placed.’ 

And Kui^ik’s son approved his speech, 
And moving to the sandy beach, 

Placed in the boat the hermit band, 

And reached the river’s farther strand^ 

On the north bank their feet they set, 

And greeted all the saints they met. 

On Gangd’s shore they lighted down, 

And saw Visdld’s lovely town. 

Thither, the princes by his side, 

The best of holy hermits hied. 

It was a town exceeding fair 
That might with heaven itself compare. 
Then, suppliant palm to palm applied, 
Famed Bdma asked his holy guide : 

‘O best of hermits, say what race 
Of monarchs rules this lovely place. 

Dear master, let my prayer prevail, 

For much I long to hear the tale.’ 

Moved by his words, the saintly man 
Vi^dH’s ancient tale began : 

‘ List, Rama, list, with closest heed 
The tale of Indra’s wondrous deed 
And mark me as I truly tell 
What here in ancient daN s befell. 

Ere Krita’s famous Age i had fled, 

Strong were the sons of Diti^ bred ; 

And Aditi’s brave children too 
Were ver y mighty, good, and true. 

1 The first or Golden Age. ' 

* Difci and Adifci were wives of Kasvap, and niofchers respec' 
lively of Titans and Gods. 


But thou, 0 King, hast earned success, 
And won high fame which God will bless. 
Through thee, 0 victor of thy foes, 

On earth this heavenly Gangd flows, 

And thou hast gained the meed divine 
That ivaits on virtue such as . thine* 

Now in her ever holy wave 
Thyself, 0 best of heroes, lave ; 

So shalt thou, pure from every sin. 

The blessed fruit of merit win. 

Now for thy kin who died of yore 
The meet libations duly pour. 

Above the heavens I now ascend : 

Depart, and bliss thy steps attend.’ 

Thus to the mighty king who broke 
His foemens’ might, Lord Brahmd. spoke, 
And with his Gods around him rose 
To his own heaven of blest repose* 

The royal sage no more delayed. 

But, the libation duly paid, 

Home to his regal city hied 
With water cleansed and purified. 

There ruled he his ancestral state, 

Best of all men, most fortunate. 

And all the people joyed again 
In good Bhaglrath’s gentle reign. 

Rich, prosperous, and blest were they, 
And grief and sickness fled away. 

Thus, Rima, I at length have told 
How Gangd came from heaven of old. 
Now, for the evening passes swift, 

I wish thee each auspicious gift. 

This story of the flood’s descent 
Will give — for ’tis most excellent — 
Wealth, purity, fame, length of days. 
And to the skies its hearers raise*’ 


CANTO XLT. 


THE QUEST OF THE AMETT. 

High and more high their wonder rose 
As the strange story reached its close, 

And thus, with Lakshin a^i, Rdma, best 
Of Raghu’s sons, the saint addressed ; 

‘ Most wondrous is the tale which thou 
Hast told of heavenly Gangd, how 
From realms above descending she 
Flowed through the land and filled the sea. 
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THE QUEST OF THE AMMIT. 
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Tile rival brothers fierce and bold 
Were sons of Kasyap lofty-sonled. 

Of sister mothers born, they vied, 

Brood against brood, in jealous pride. 
Once, as the})' say, band met with band, 
And, joined in awful council, planned 
To live, nnlmrmed by age and time, 
Immortal in their youthful prime. 

Then this was, after due debate, 

• The counsel of the wise and great, 

To churn with might the milky sea'*- 
The life-bestowing drink to free. 

This planned, they seized the Serpent King, 
Vdsuki, for their churning-string, 

And Mandar’s mountain for their pole. 
And churned with all their heart and soul. 
As thus, a thousand seasons through, 

This way and that the snake they drew, 
Biting the rocks, each tortured head 
A very deadly venom shed. 

Thence, bursting like a mighty flame, 

A pestilential poison came, 

Consuming, as it onward ran, 

I The home of God, and fiend, and man. 

‘ Then all the suppliant Gods in fear 
To S'ankar,2 mighty lord, drew near. 

To Budra, King of Herds, dismayed, 

' Save us, O save us. Lord T they prayed. 
Then Vishnu, bearing shell, and mace, 
And discus, showed his radiant face. 

And thus addressed in smiling glee 
The Trident-wielding deity : 

What treasure first the Gods upturn 
From troubled Ocean, as 'they churn, 
Should — for thou art the eldest — be 
■ Conferred, 0 best of Gods, on thee, 

^ Then come, and for thy birthright’s sake, 
This venom as thy firstfruits take.’ 

He spoke, and vanished from their sight. 
When S'lva saw their wild affiight, 

And heard his speech by whom is borne 
The mighty bow of bending horn,^ 


^ One of the seven seas surrounding as many worlds in con- 
centric rings. 

^ Sankar and Rudra are names of ^iva. 

® Sarnrfin, literally carrying a bovs of ham, is a consbantly 
recurring name of Vish^iu. ' The Indians also, therefore, knew 

9 





The poisoned flood at once he quaffed 
As ’twere the Amrit’s heavenly draught, 
Then from the Gods departing went. 

S'iva, the Lord pre-eminent. 

The host of Gods and Asurs still 
Kept churning with one heart and will. 
BufMandar’s mountain, whirling round, 
Pierced to the depths below the ground. 
Then Gods and bards in terror flew 
To him who mighty Madhu slew.’^ 

* Help of all beings 1 more than all, 

The Gods on thee for aid may call. 

Ward off, O mighty-armed! our fate, 

And bear up Mandar’a threatening weight,’ 
Then Vishnu, as their need was sore, 

The semblance of a tortoise wore, 

And in the bed of Ocean lay 
The mountain on his back to stay, 

Then he, the soul pervading all, 

Whose locks in radiant tresses fall, 

One mighty arm extended still, 

And grasped the summit of the hill. 

So ranged among the Immortals, he 
Joined iu the churning of the sea. 

A thousand years had reached their close 
When calmly from the ocean rose 
The gentle sage^ with staff and can, 

Lord of the art of healing man. 

Then as the waters foamed and boiled, 

As churning still the Immortals toiled, 

Of winning face and lovely frame, 

Forth sixty million fair ones came. 

Born of the foam and water, these 
Were aptly named Apsarases.‘^ [fail — 
Each had her maids. The tongue would 
So vast the throng~to count the tale. 
But when no God or Titan wooed 
A wife from all that multitude, 


the art of making howa out of tlie horna of antdopp.a or wild 
goats, which Homer ascribes to Ihe Ti-ojans of the lurotc age,’ 

SCIILEGEi:,'. 

* Dhtmvantari, the physiclun of the Goda. 

* The poet plays upon the word and fancifully derives it 

■from apsw, the locative csi-^e plnvid of (ip, water, and rasa, 
taste. ..The word is probably derived froin ap, and sri, to go, 
and seems to signify inhahifanfs wa^t, nymphs of the 

stream*, or as Goldstucker thinks (Diet. s. v.) tliese divinitie.s 
were originally personifications of the vspenrs whioh are at- 
tracted by the sun and form into rniit uv olsud*, 
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Refused by all, they gave their love 
In common to the Gods above. 

Then from the sea still vext and wild 
Rose Surdji Varuii's maiden child. 

■ A fitting match she sought to find ; 

But Diti’s sons her love declined, 

Their kinsmen of the rival brood 
To the pure maid in honour sued. 

Hence those who loved that nymph so fair 
The hallowed name of Suras bear. 

And Asurs are the Titan crowd 
. Her gentle claims who disallowed. 

Then from the foamy sea was freed 
Uchchaih^ravas,^ the generous steed, 

And Kaustubha, of gems the gem,^ 

And Soma, Moon God, after them. 

At length when many a year had fled, 
Up floated, on her lotus bed, 

A maiden fair and tender-eyed, 

In the young flush of beauty’s pride. 

She shone with pearl and golden sheen, 
And seals of glory stamped her queen. 

On each round arm glowed many a gem, 
On her smooth brows, a diadem. 

Rolling in waves beneath her crown 
The glory of her hair flowed down. 

Pearls on her neck of price untold, 

The lady shone like burniaht gold. 

Queen of the Gods, she leapt to land, 

A lotus in her perfect hand, 

And fondly, of the lotus sprung, 

To lotus-bearing Vishnu clung. 

Her Gods above and men below 
As Beauty’s Queen and Fortune know.^ 


Gods, Titans, and the minstrel train [main. 
Still churned and wrought the troubled 
At length, the prize so madly sought, 

The Amrit, to their sight was brought. 
For the rich spoil, ‘ twixt these and those 
A fratricidal \yar arose, 

And, host ’gainst host in battle, set, 
Aditi’s sons and Diti’s met. 

United, with the giants’ aid, 

Their fierce attack the Titans made. 

And wildly raged for many a day 
That universe-astounding fray. 

When wearied arms were faint to strike, 
And ruin threatened all alike, 

‘Vishiiu, with art’s illusive aid, 

The Amrit from their sight conveyed. 
That Best of Beings smote his foes 
Who dared his deathless arm oppose : 
Yea, Vishuu, all-pervading God, 

Beneath his feet the Titans trod 
Aditi’s race, the sons of light, 

Slew Diti’s brood in cruel fight. 

Then town-destroying ^ Indra gained 
Hi.9 empire, and in glory reigned 
O’er the three worlds, with bard and sage 
Rejoicing in bis heritage. 


CANTO XLYI. 


DITTS UOBM. 

But Diti, when her sons were slain, 
Wild with a childless mother’s pain, 
To Ka^yap spake, Maricha’s son, 

Her husband : * 0 thou glorious one ! 
Dead are the children, mine no more, 
The mighty sons to thee I bore. 

Long fervour’s meed, I crave a boy 
Whose arm may Indra’s life destroy. 


* *Sur&, in the leiuinine comprehends all sorts of intoxicating 
liquors, many kinds of which the Indians from the earliest 
times distilled and prepared from rice, sugar-cane, the palm 
tree, and various flowei s and plants. Nothing is considered 
more disgraceful among orthodox Hindus than drunkenness, 
and the use of wine is forbidden not only to Bnfhmans hut the 
two other orders as well ..So it clearly appears derogatory to 
the dignity of the Gods to have received a nymph so pernicious, 
who ought rather to have been made over to the Titans. How- 
ever the etymological fancy has prevailed. The word Sura, a 
God, is derived from the indeclinahle Sviar heaven,’ Sohlegei,. 

s Literally, high-eared, the horse of Indra. Compare the 
production of the horse from the sea by Neptune, 

’‘And Kaustubha the best 
Of gems that burns with living light. 

Upon Lord Vishnu’s breast.’ 

Churning of the Oemn. 

* ‘ That this story of the birth of Lakshmi is of considerable 
antiquity is evident from one of her names Kshirabdhi-tanaya, 
dftughtor of the Milky Sea, which is found in Amaraiinha the 


most- ancient of Indian lexicographers- The similarity to the 
Gi-eek myth of Venus being born from the foam of the sea is 
remarkable.’ 

‘ In this description of Lakshmi one thing only offends me, 
that she is said to have four arms. Each of Vishnu’s arms, 
single, as far as the elbow, there branches into two ; but Lakshmi 
in all the brass seals that I possess or remember to have seen 
has two arms only. Nor does this deformity of redundant 
limbs suit the pattern of perfect beaftty.' SCHLEGEE, I have 
omitted the offensive epithet. 

^ Purandara a common title of luclra. 
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The toil and pain my care shall be r 
To bless my hope depends on thee. 

Give me a mighty son to slay 
Fierce Indra, gracious lord I I pray.’ 

Then glorious Ka^jap thus replied 
To Diti, as she wept and sighed : 

* Thy prayer is heard, dear saint ! Remain 
Pure from all spot, and thou shalt gain 
A son whose arm shall take the life 

Of Indra in the battle strife. 

For full a thousand years endure 
Free from all stain, supremely pure ; 

Then shall thy son and mine appear, [fear.’ 
Whom the three worlds shall serve with 
These words the glorious Kaisyap said, 
Then gently stroked his consort’s head, 
Blessed her, and bade a kind adieu, 

And turned him to his rites anew. 

Soon as her lord had left her side, 

Her bosom swelled with joy and pride. 

She sought the shade of holy boughs, 

And there began her awful vows. 

While yet she wrought her rites austere, 
Indra, unbidden, hastened near, 

With sweet observance tending her, 

A reverential minister. 

Wood, water, fire, and grass he brought 
Sweet roots and woodland fruit he sought, 
And all her wants, the Thousand-eyed, 
With never-failing care, supplied. 

With tender love and soft caress 
Removing pain and weariness. 

When, of the thousand years ordained, 
Ten only unfulfilled remained, 

Thus to her son, the Tliousand-eyed, 

The Goddess in her triumph cried : 

* Best of the mighty I there remain 
But ten short years of toil and pain ; 
These years of penance soon will flee. 

And a new brother thou shalt see. 

Him for thy sake I 11 nobly breed. 

And lust of war his soul shall feed 
Then free from care and sorrow thou 
Shalt see the worlds before him bow/^ 


’ A few verses whicli I have been obliged to leave untransla- 
ted here will be found in the Appendix ‘ veiled in the obscurity 
of a learned langnage,' 


CANTO XLYII. 

SUM ATI. 

Thus to Lord Indra, Thousand-eyed, 

Softly beseeching Diti sighed. 

When but a blighted bud was left, 

Which Indra’s hand in seven had cleft 
‘ No fault, 0 Lord of Gods, is thine ; 

The blame herein is only mine. 

But for one grace I fiiin would pray, 

As thou hast reft this hope away. 

This bud, O Indra, which a blight 
Has withered ere it saw the light — 

From this may seven fair spirits rise 
To rule the regions of the skies. 

Be theirs through heaven’s unbounded space 
On shoulders of the winds to race, 

My children, drest in heavenly forms, 
Far-famed as Mdruts, Gods of storms. 

One God to Brahmd’s sphere assign, 

Let one, 0 Indra, watch o’er thine ; 

And ranging through the lower air, 

The third the name of Vdyu^ bear. 

Gods let the four remaining be, 

And roam through space, obeying thee.’ 

The Town-destroyer, Thousand-eyed, 
Who smote fierce Bali till he died. 

Joined suppliant hands, and thus replied r 
‘ Thy children heavenly forms shall wear ; 
The names devised by thee shall bear, 
And, Maruts called by my decree, 

JShall Amrit drink and wait on me. 

From fear and age and sickness freed, 
Through the three worlds their wings shall 
speed.’ 

Thus in the hernaits’ holy shade 
Mother and son their compact made, 

And then, as fame relates, content, 

Home to the happy skies they went. 

This is the spot — so men have told — 
Where Lord Mabendra^ dwelt o f old, 

1 f In this myth of Indra destroying the unbora fruit of Uiti 
with bis thunder-bolt, from which afterwards came the 
Mifruta or Oods of Wind and Storm, geological phenomena are, 
it seems, represented under mythical [.images. In the great 
Mother of' the Gods is, perhaps, figured the dry earth : Indra 
the God of thunder rends it open, and there issue from its rent 
bosom the Maruts or exhalations of the earth. But such 
ancient myths are difficult to interpret with absolute certainty,’ 

•Wind, 

® Indra, with wes/td, great, prefixed^ 
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Bold as the tiger or the bull, 

With lotus eyes so large and full, 

Armed with the quiver, sword, and bow, 
Whose figures like the A^vins^ show, 

Like children of the deathless Powers, 
Ceme freely to these shades of ours, - 
How have they reached on foot this place? 
What do they seek, and what their race ? 
As sun and moon adorn the sky, 

This spot the heroes glorify. 

Alike in stature, port, and mien,’ 

The same fair form in each is seem’ 

He spoke ; and at the monarch’s call 
The best of hermits told him all, 

How in the grove with him they dwelt, 
And slaughter to the demons dealt. 

Then wonder filled the monarch’s breast, 
Who tended w^ell each royal guest. 

Thus entertained, the princely pair 
Remained that night and rested there, 
And with the morn’s returning ray 
To Mithild, pursued their way. 

When Janak’s lovely city first. 

Upon their sight, yet distant, burst, 

The hermits all with joyful cries 
Hailed the fair town that met their eyes. 
Then Rama saw a holy wood, 

Close, in the city’s neighbourhood, 
O’ergrown, deserted, marked by age, 

And thus addressed the mighty sage : 

‘ O reverend lord, I long to know 
What hermit dwelt here long ago,’ 

Then to the prince his holy guide, 

Most eloquent of mem replied ; 

‘O Rdma, listen while I tell 
Whose was this grove, and \Yhat befell 
When in the fury of his rage 
The high saint cursed the hermitage. 
This was the grove — most lovely then — ■ 
Of Gautam, O thou best of men, 

• IFFFA AND aeaiyA. Like heaven itself, most honoured by 

When mutual courtesies had past, The Gods who dwell above the sky. 

Yli^dli’s ruler spoke at last : Here with Ahalyd, at his side 

‘ These princely youths, 0 sage, who vie fervid task the ascetic plied. 

In might with children of the sky, 

Pleroic, born for happy fate, 

With elephajats’ or lions’ gait, 


This is the blessed region wkere 
His votaress mother claimed his eare. 

Here gentle Alambiishii bare 
To old Ikshvdku, king and sage, 

VisdU, glory of his age, 

'By whom, a monarch void of guilt, 

W^as this fair town Viscid built. 

His son was Hemachandra, still 
Renowned for might and warlike skill. 
Prom him the great Suehandra came ; 

His son, Dhdmrdsva, dear to fame. 

Next followed royal Srinjay ; then 
Famed Sahadeva, lord of men. 

Next came Kusasva, good and mild, 

Whose son was Soraadatta styled, 

And Sumati, his heir, the peer 
Of Gods above, now governs here. 

And ever through Ikshvaku’s grace, 
Yis^U’s kings his noble race, 

Are lofty-souled, and blest with length 
Of days, with virtue, and with strength. 
This night, O Prince, we here will sleep ; 
And when the day begins to peep, 

Our onward way will take with thee, 

The king of Mithiljl to see.’ 

Then Sumati, the king, aware 
Of Yi^vdmitra’s advent there, 

Came quickly forth with honour meet 
The lofty-minded sage to greet* 

Girt with his priest and lords the king 
Hid low obeisance, worshipping. 

'With suppliant hands, with head inclined, 
Thus spoke he after question kind : 

‘Since thou hast deigned to bless my sight, 
And grace awhile thy servant’s seat. 
High fate is mine, great Anchorite, 

And none may with my bliss compete.’ 


The Herivpnly Twins. 

* Not banished from heaven ajs the inferior Gods and demi- 
gods sometimes were. 
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Years fted in thoiisinds. On a day ; 

It chanced the saint had gone away, 

When Town-destroying Indra came, 

And saw the beauty of the dame. 

The sage’s form the God endued, 

And thus the fair Ahalyd wooed: 

‘Love, sweet! should brook no dull delay, 
But snatch the moments when he may.’ 
She knew him in the saint’s disguise, 

Lord Indra of the Thousand eyes. 

But touched by love’s unholy fire, 

She yielded to the God’s desire. 

‘Now, Lord of Gods 1’ she whispered, 
From Gautam save thyself and me.’ [‘flee, 
Trembling with doubt and wild with dread 
Lord Indra from the cottage fled ; 

But fleeing in the grove he met 
The home returning anchoret, [shun, 
Whose wrath the Gods and fiends would 
Such power his fervent rites bad won. 
Fresh from the lustral flood he came, 

In splendour like the burning flame, 

With fuel for his sacred rites, 

And grass, the best of eremites. 

The lord of Gods was sad of cheer 
To see the mighty saint so near, 

And when the holy hermit spied 
In hermit’s garb the Thousand-eyed, 

He knew the whole, his fury broke 
Forth on the sinner as he spoke : 

‘ Because my form thou hast assumed, 
And wrought this folly, thou art doomed. 
For this my curse to thee shall cling, 
Flenceforth a sad and sexless thing.’ 

No empty threat that sentence came, 

It chilled his soul and marred bis frame, 
His might and godlike vigour fled, 

And every nerve was cold and dead. 

Then on his wife his fury burst, 

And thus the guilty dame he cursed : 

‘ For countless years, disloyal spouse. 
Devoted to severest vows, 

Thy bed the ashes, air thy food, 

Here shalb thou live in solitude. 

This lonely grove thy home shall be, 

And not an eye thy form shall see. 

When Rd-ma, Dasaratha’s child, [wild, 
Shall seek these shades then drear -and 


His coming shall remove thy stain, 

And make the sinner pure again. 

Due honour paid to him, thy gue.st, 
Shall cleanse thy fond and erring brea.st, 
Thee to my side in bliss restore, 

And give thy proper shape once more.’ ^ 
Thus to his guilty wife he said, 

Then far the holy Gautam fled, 

And on Himdlaya’s lovely heights 
Spent the long years in sternest rites.’ 
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ahalyA freed. 

Then Bdma, following still his guide, 

Within the grove, with Lakshman, liied. 
Her vows a wondrous light had lent 
To that illustrious penitent. 

He saw the glorious lady, screened 
From eye of man, and God, and flend, 

Like some bright portent which the care 
Of Brahmd launches through the air, 
Designed by his illusive art 
To flash a moment and depart : 

Or like the flame that leaps on high 
To sink involved in smoke and die : 

Or like the full moon, shining through 
The wintry mist, then lost to view : 

Or like the sun’s reflection, cast 
Upon the flood, too bright to la,st : 

So was the glorious dame till then 
Removed from Gods’ and mortals’ ken, 

Till — such w^as Gautam’s high decree — 
Prince Rdma came to &et her free. 

Then, with great joy that dame to meet 
The sons of Raghu clasped her feet ; 

And she, remembering Gautam’s oath, 
With gentle grace received them both ; 
Then water for their feet she gave, 
Guest-gift, and all that strangers crave. 

The prince, of courteous rule aware, 
Received, as meet, the lady’s care. 

Kumtifrila says ; ‘ In i-he same manner, if it is said that 
ludra was the seducer of Ahalya, this dors uob imply that the 
Uod Indra committed such a crime, but ludra means the sun, 
amt Ahalytt {from ahan and li) the m'sht; and as the night is 
seduced and ruined by the sim of the morning, therefore, is 
Indra called the paramour of Ahalya.’ Max Mulleh, Ilistonj of 

Ancient SmslcrU LU&'nture,2i. ’ 
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Then flowers came down in copious rain, 
And moving to the heavenly strain 
Of music in the skies that rang, [sang ; 
The nymphs and minstrels danced and 
And ail the Gods with one glad voice 
Praised the great dame, and cried, ‘Rejoice! 
Through fervid rites no more defiled. 

But with thy husband reconciled.' 
Gautam, the holy hermit knew — 

Por naught escaped liis godlike view — 
That Rdma lodged beneath that shade, 
And hasting there his homage paid. 

He took Ahalyd to his side, 

Prom sin and folly purified, 

And let his new-found consort bear 
In his austerities a share. 

Then Rdma, pride of Raghu’s race, 
Welcomed by Gautam, face to face, 

Who every highest honour showed, 

To Mitliili pursued his road. 


CANTO L. 

JANAK. 

The sons of Raghu journeyed forth, 
Bending their steps 'twixt east and north. 
Soon, guided by the sage, they found, 
ii Enclosed, a sacrificial ground. 

Then to the best of saints, his guide, 

In admiration Rdraa cried : 

‘The high-souled king no toil has spared, 
But nobly for his rite prepared. 

How many thousand Brdhmans here, 
From every region, far and near, 

Well read in holy lore, appear ! 

How many tents, that sages screen, 

With wains in hundreds, here are seen! 
Great Brd,braan, let us find a place 
Where we may stay and rest a space/ 

The hermit did as Rdma prayed, 

And in a spot his lodging made, 

Par from the crowd, sequestered, clear, 
With copious water flowing near. . 

Then Janak, best of kings, aware 
Of Vis^vd-mitra lodging there, 

With Satdnanda for his guide-r- 
The priest on whom he most relied, 


His chaplain void of guile and stain—-. 

And others of his priestly train, 

Bearing the gift that greets the guest, 

To meet him with all honour pressed. 

The saint received with gladsome mind 
Each honour and observance kind ; 

Then of his health he asked the king. 

And how his rites were prospering, 

Janak, with chaplain and with priest. 
Addressed the hermits, chief and least. 
Accosting all, in due degree, 

With proper words of courtesy. 

Then, with his palms together laid. 

The king his supplication made : 

‘ Deign, reverend lord, to sit thee down 
With these good saints of high renown/ 
Then sate the chief of hermits there, 
Obedient to the monarch’s prayer. 
Chaplain and priest, and king and peer. 
Sate in their order, far or near. 

Then thus the king began to say: 

‘ The Gods have blest my rite to-day. 

And with the sight of thee repaid 
The preparations I have made. 

Grateful am I, so highly blest, 

That thou, of saints the holiest. 

Hast come, O Brahman, here with all 
These hermits to the festival. 

Twelve days, 0 Brdhman Sage, remain— 
Por so the learned priests ordain — 

And then, O heir of KuAik’s name, 

The Gods will come their due.? to claim/ 
With looks that testified delight 
Thus spake he to the anchorite, 

Then with his suppliant hands upraised, 
He asked, as earnestly he gazed: 

‘ These princely youths, 0 Sage, who vie 
In might with children of the sky. 

Heroic, born for happy fate, 

With elephants’ or lions’ gait, 

Bold as the tiger and the bull, 

With lotus eyes so large and full, 

Armed with the quiver, sword and bow, 
Whose figures like the Alvins show, 

Like children of the heavenly Powers, 
Come freely to these shades of ours, — 
How have they reached on foot this place ? 
What do they seek, and what their race ? 
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As sun and mdbn adorn the sky, 

This spot the heroes glorify ; 

Alike in stature, port, and mien, 

The same fair form in each is seen.’^ 

Thus spoke the monarch, lofty-souled : 
i The saint, of heart unfathomed, told 
How, sons of Dasaratha, they 
i Accompanied his homeward way, 
i How in the hermitage they dwelt, 
f And slaughter to the demons dealt: 

Their journey till the spot they neared 
Whence fair Vis£lld,’s towers appeared : 
Ahalyd seen and freed from taint ; 

Their meeting with her lord the saint; 
And how they thither came, to know 
The virtue of the famous bow. 

Thus Visvd.mitra spoke the whole 
To royal Janak, great of soul, 

And when this wondrous tale was o’er, 

The glorious hermit said no more. 

CANTO LI. 

'' VliVlMITRA. 

* Wise Vi^vdinitra’s tale was done : 

Then sainted Gau tarn's eldest son, 

Great S'atdnanda, far-renowned, 

Whom long austerities had crowned 
With glory, — as the news he heard 
The down upon his body stirred, — 

Filled full of wonder at the sight 
Of Hdma, felt supreme delight. 

When Batdnanda saw the pair 
Of youthful princes seated there, 

He turned him to the holy man 
Who sate at ease, and thus began : 

^ ‘ And didst thou, mighty Sage, in truth 

Show clearly to this royal youth 
My mother, glorious far and wide, 

Whom penance-rites have sanctified 1 
And did my glorious mother — she, 

Heiress of noble destiny — 

Serve her great guest with woodland store, 
Whom all should honour evermore? 

* ‘ The preceding sixteen lines have occurred before in 
XLVlil This Homeric custom of repeating a passage of several 
lines is strange to our poet. This is the only instance Ire- 
member. The repetition of single lines is common enough.’ 
'^CHLEGJEL. 



Didst thou the tale to Rdma tell 
Of what in ancient days befell, 

The sin, the misery, and the shame 
Of guilty God and faithless dame? 

And, O thou best of hermits, say, 

Did Hdma s healing presence stay 
Her trial ? was the wife restored 
Again to him, my sire and lord ? 

Say, Hermit, did that sire of mine 
Receive her with a soul benign, 

When long austerities in time 

Had cleansed her from the taint of crime? 

And, son of Kusik, let me know, 

Did my great-minded father show 
Honour to Rdma, and regard, 

Before he journeyed hitherward f 
The hermit with attentive ear 
Marked all the questions of the seer : 

To him for eloquence far-famed, 

His eloquent reply he framed : 

‘ Yea, Twas my care no task to shun, 

And all I had to do was done; 

As Reriukd and Bhrigu’s child, 

The saint and dame were reconciled/ 

When the great sage had thus replied, 
To Rdma Satananda cried : 

* A welcome visit, Prince, is thine, 

Thou scion of King Raghu’s line, 

With him to guide thy way aright, 

This sage invincible in might, 

This Brdhman sage, most glorious-bright, 
By long austerities has wrought 
A wondrous deed, exceeding thought : 
Thou knowest well, O strong of arm, 

This sure defence from scathe and harm. 
None, Rdma, none is living now 
In all the earth more blest than thou, 
That thou hast won a saint so tried 
In fervid rites thy life to guide. 

Now listen, Prince, while I relate 
His lofty deeds and wondrous fate. 

He was a monarch pious-souled, 

His foemen in the dust he rolled ; 

Most learned, prompt at duty's claim, 
His people’s good his joy and aim. 

Of old the Lord of life gave birth 
To mighty Kusa, king of earth. 
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His son was Ku^andblia, strong, 

Friend of the right, the foe of wrong. 
Gddhi, whose fame no time shall dim, 
tieir of his throne, was born to him, 

And Viavd-mitra, G^dhi’s heir. 

Governed the land with kingly care. 

While years unnumbered rolled away 
The monarch reigned with equal sway. 

At length, assembling many a band, 

He led his Warriors round the land — 
Complete in tale, a mighty force, 

Cars, elephants, and foot, and horse. 
Through cities, groves, and floods he passed, 
O’er lofty hills, through regions vast. 

He reached Vasistha’s pure abode, [ed, 
Where trees, and flowers, and creepers glow’- 
Where troops of sylvan creatures fed ; 
Which saints and angels visited. 

Gods, fauns, and bards of heavenly race, 
And spirits, glorified the .place ; 

The deer their timid ways forgot, 

And holy Brdbmans thronged the spot. 
Bright in their souls, like fire were these, 
Made pure by long austerities, 

Bound by the nrle of vows severe, 

And each in glory Brahmd’s peer. 

Some fed on water, some on air. 

Some on the leaves that withered there. , 
Boots and wild fruit were others" food ; 
All rage was checked, each sense subdued. 
There Bdlakliilyas ^ went and came, 

N 0 w breathed the prayer, now fed the flame : 
These, and ascetic bands beside, 

The sweet retirement beautified. 

Such was Va^ishtha’s blest retreat, 

Like Brahmd’s own celestial seat, 

Which gladdened Vi^v«itnifcra’s eyes, 
Peerless for warlike enterprise. 

CANTO LIT 

' FEAST. 

Bight glad was Vi^vdmitra when 
He saw the prince of saintly men. 

' Di-vine personages of minute size produced from the hair 
Bralimd, and probably the origin of 

‘ That small infantry 
Warred on by cranes,’. 


Low at his feet the hero bent, 

And did obeisance, reverent. 

The king w^as welcomed in, and shown 
A seat beside the hermit’s own, 

Who offered him, when resting thei’e. 
Fruit in due course, and woodland fare. 
And Visvdrnitra, noblest king, 

Beceived Vasistha’s welcoming, 

Turned to his host, and prayed him tell 
That he and all with him were well- 
Va^isbtba to the king replied 
That all was well on every side, 

That fire, and vows, and pupils throve, 
And all the trees within the grove. 

And then the son of Brahmd, best 
Of all who pray with voice suppressed, 
Questioned with pleasant words like these 
The mighty king who sate at ease : 

‘And is it well with thee? I pray ; 

And dost thou win by virtuous sway 
Thy people’s love, discharging all 
The duties on a king that fall ? 

Are all thy servants fostered well ? 

Do all obey, and none rebel ? 

Hast thou, destroyer of the foe, 

Ho enemies to overthrow? 

Does fortune, conqueror! still attend 
Thy treasure, host, and every fiiend ? 

Is it all well? Does happy fate 
On sons. and children’s children wait?’ 

He spoke. The modest king replied 
That all was prosperous far and wide. 

Thus for awhile the two conversed, 

As each to each his tale rehearsed, 

And as the happy moments flew, 

Their joy and friendship stronger grew. 
When such discourse had reached an end, 
Thus spoke the saint most reverend 
To royal Vi^v^mitra, while 
His features brightimed with a smile : 

*0 mighty lord of men, I fain 
Would banquet thee and all thy train 
In mode that suits thy station high 
And do not thou my prayer deny. 

Let my good lord with favour take 
The offering that I fain would make, 

And let me honour, ere we part, 

My royal guest with loving heart’ 
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Him Vi^viliiqitra thus addressed : 

‘ Why make, 0 Saint, this new request ? 
Thy welcome and each gracious word 
Sufficient honour have conferred. 

Thou gavest roots and fruit to eat, 

The treasures of this pure retreat, 

And water fur my mouth and feet ; 

And — boon I prize above the rest — 

Thy presence has mine eyesight blest. 
Honoured by thee in every way, 

To whom all honour all should pay, 

I now will go. My lord, Goodffiye ! 
Regard me with a friendly eye.’ 

Him speaking thus Vasishtha stayed, 
And still to share his banquet prayed. 

The will of Gddhi’s son he bent. 

And won the monarch to consent, 

Who spoke in answer, ‘ Let it be, 

Great Hermit, as it pleases thee.’ 

When, best of those who breathe the prayer, 
He beard the king his will declare, 

He called the cow of spotted skin, 

All spot without, all pure within. 

‘ Come, Dapple-skinf he cried, ‘ with speed ; 
Hear thou my words and help at need. 

My heart is set to entertain 
This monarch and his rniglity train 
With sumptuous meal and worthy fare ; 
Be thine the banquet to prepare. 

Each dainty cate, each goodly dish, 

Of six-fold taste^ as each may wish — 

All these, O cow of heavenly power, 

Rain down for me in copious shower : 
Viands and drink for tooth and lip, 

To eat, to suck, to quaff, to sip — 

Of these sufficient, and to spare, 

0 plenty-giving cow, prepare,’ 
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Thus charged, 0 slayer of thy foes, 

The cow from whom all plenty flows, 
Obedient to her saintly lord, 

V lands to suit each taste, outpoured. 
Honey she gave, and roasted grain, 

Mead sweet with fl owers, and sugar-cane* 

’ Sm*t, Balt, puugent, bitter, acid, aud astringeat, 
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Each beverage of flavour rare, 

And food of every sort, were there t 
Hills of hot rice, and sweetened cakes, 
And curdled milk and soup in lakes. 
Vast beakers foaming to the brim 
With sugared drink prepared for him, 
And dainty sweetmeats, deftly made, 
Before the. hermit’s guests were laid. 

So well regaled, so nobly fed, 

The mighty army banqueted, 

And all the train, from chief to least, 
Delighted in Vasishtha’s feast. 

Then Vi^vdmitra, royal sage, 
Surrounded by bis vassalage, 

Prince, peer, and counsellor, and all 
From highest lord to lowest thrall, 
Thus feasted, to Vasishtha cried 
With joy, supremely gratified : 

‘Rich honour I, thus entertained, 

Most honourable lord, have gained ; 
Now hear, before I journey hence, . 

My words, O skilled in eloquence. 
Bought for a hundred thousand kine, 
Let Dapple-skin, 0 Saint, be mine. 

A wondrous jewel is thy cow, 

And gems are for the monarch’s brow.^ 
To me her rightful lord resign 
This Dapple-skin thou eallest thine.’ 

The great Vasishtha, thus addressed, 
Areh-bermit of the holy breast, 

To Vievdaiitra answer made, 

The king whom all the land obeyed ; 
Not for a hundred thousand, — nay, 
Not if ten million thou wouldst pay, 
With silver heaps the price to swell, — 
Will I my cow, 0 Monarch, sell. 
Unmeet for her is such a fate, 

That I my friend should alienate- 
As glory with the virtuous, she 
For ever makes her home with me. 

On her mine offerings which ascend 
To Gods and spirits all depend ; 

My very life is due to her, 

My guardian, friend, and minister. 


* ‘ Of old hoards and miiierak in the earth, the king is en- 
titled to half by reason of his general protection, &nd because 
he U the lord paramount of the Boil.’ 

MAKv,BookYm, 59, 
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The feeding of the sacred flame, ^ 

The dole which living creatures claim,* 

The mighty sacrifice by fire, 

Each formula the rites require,® 

And various saving lore beside, 

Are by her aid, in sooth, supplied. 

The banquet which thy host has shared. 
Believe it, was by her prepared. 

In her mine only treasures lie, 

She cheers mine heart and charms mine eye. 
And reasons more could I assign 
Why Dapple-skin can ne’er be thine.’ 

The royal sage, his suit denied, 

With eloquence more earnest cried ; 

‘ Tusked elephants, a goodly train, 

Each with a golden girth and chain, 

Whose goads with gold will fashioned shine- 
Of these be twice seven thousand tbine. 
And four-horse cars with gold made bright 
With steeds most beautifully white, 

Whose bells make music as they go, 

Eight hundred, Saint, will I bestow. 

Eleven thousand mettled steeds 
Erom famous lands, of noble breeds — 
These will I gladly give, 0 thou 
Devoted to each holy vow. 

Ten million heifers, fair to view, 

Whose sides are marked with every hue — 
These in exchange will I assign ; 

But let thy Dapple-skin be mine. 

Ask what thou wilt, and piles untold 
Of priceless gems and gleaming gold, 

O best of Brahmans, shall be thine ; 

But let thy Dapple-skin be mine.’ 

The great Ya^isbtha, thus addressed. 
Made answer to the king’s request: 

* Ne’er will I give my cow away, 

My gem, my wealth, my life and stay. 

My worship at the moon’s first show, 

And at the full, to her I owe ; 

'Gill or cl&rifiqsd butter; ‘holy oil,’ being one of the ea- 
seatials of sacrifice. 

® ' A Brfihmau had five principal duties to discharge every 
day : study and te .ching the Veda, oblations to the manes Jr 
spirits of the dep,uled, sacrifice to the Gods, hospitable 
to mca, mu\ a gift of food to all creatures. The last 
consisted of rice ur other grain which the Brdhnian was to offer 
every day outside his house in the open air. Manu, Book III 
70.’ Gonassro. 

3 These were certain sacred words of invocation such as svAM 
t/asftaj, etc., pronounced at the time of sacrifice, • ' 



And sacrifices small and great, 

Which largess due and gifts await. 

From her alone, their root, O King, 

My rites and holy service spring. 

What boots it further words to say ? 

I wi.il not give my cow away 
Who yields me what I ask each day.’ 

CANTO LIY. 

THE BATTLE. 

As Saint Va^ishtha answered so, 

Nor let the cow^ of plenty go, 

The monarch, as a last resource, 

Began to drag her ofi by force. 

While the king’s servants tore away 
Their moaning, miserable prey, 

Sad, sick at heart, and sore distressed, 
She pondered thus within her breast : 

‘ Why am I thus forsaken ? why 
Betrayed by him of soul most high, 
Va^isbtha, ravished by the hands 
Of soldiers of the monarch’s bands ? 

Ah me ! what evil have I done 
Against the lofty-minded one, 

That he, so pious, can expose 
The innocent whose love he knows V 
In her sad breast as thus she thought, 
Andheaveddeepsighs with anguish fraught, 
With wondrous speed away she fled, 

And back to Saint Vasishtha sped. 

She hurled by hundreds to the ground 
The menial crew that hemmed her round, 
And flying swifter than the blast 
Before the saint herself she cast. 

There Dapple-skin before the saint 
Stood moaning forth her sad complaint, 
And wept and lowed: such tones as come 
From wandering cloud or distant drum. 

^ 0 son of Brabmd.,’ thus cried she, 

‘ Why hast thou thus forsaken me, 
i That the king’s men, before tby face, 
Bear off tby servant from her place T 
[ Then thus the Brdliman saint replied 
j To her whose heart with woe was tried, 

5 And grieving for his favourite’s sake, 

. As to a suffering sister spake : 

. ‘I leave thee not : dismiss the thought; 

• Nor, duteous, hast thou failed in aught. 
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This king, o’erweening in the pride 
” Of power, has reft thee from my side. 

Little, I ween, my strength could do 
‘Gainst him, a mighty warrior too. 

Strong, as a soldier born and bred, — 
Great, as a king whom regions dread. 

See ! what a host the conqueror leads, 
j With elephants, and cars, and steeds. 

I O’er countless bands his permons fly : 

^ So is he mightier far than I.’ 

He spoke. Then she, in lowly mood, 
To that high saint her speech renewed : 

‘ So judge not they who wisest are : 

The Brdhman’s might is mightier far. [rive, 
I For Bri^hmans strength from Heaven de- 

Aud warriors bow when Bidhmans strive. 

I A boundless power ’tis thine to wield : 

To such a king thou shouidst not yield, 
Who, very mighty though he be, — 

So fierce thy strength, — must bow to thee. 
Command me, Saint. Thy power divine 
Has brought me here and made me thine ; 
4 And I, howe’er the tyrant boast, 
f Will tame his pride and slay his host.’^ 
Then cried the glorious sage : ‘Create 
A mighty force the foe to mate.’ 

She lowed, and quickened into life,. 
Pahlavas,^ burning for the strife. 

King Visv4mitra’s array slew 
Before the very leader’s view. 

The monarch in excessive ire, 

His eyes with fury darting fire, 

V Rained every missile on the foe 
Till all the Pahlavas were low. 

She, seeing all her champions slain. 

Lying by thousands on the plain, 
r Created, by her mere desire, 

I Yavans and Sakas, fierce and dire. 


’ ‘ It is well tno'WTii that the Persian.'? were called Pahlavas 
by the Indians. The are iiouiad tribes inhabiting central 
ilsia, the Scythes of tlie Greeks, wh.jtn the Persiann also, as 
Herodotus tells us, called Sakaj just as the rniTiaiis did. Lib, 
VII, fli, OL yap UepcTUL 7rcwTa§ rovg 'E'lcvOag KaXiovcri 
'SiCtKag, The name Ynvnus seeras to be used rather inde- 
finitely fur nations situated beyond Persia to the west ..... ... 
After tlie.time of Alexander the Great the Indians as well as the 
Persians called the Greeks also Yavans.’ SCHLEGBL. 

Las.sen thinks that the Pahlavas were the same people a's the 
HoKruec of Herodotus, and that this non-Indian people dwelt 
»n the north ^Yest confines of I'ndiiv, 


And all the ground was overspread 
With Yavans and with Shkas dread ; 

A host of warriors bright and strong, 

And numberless in closest throng ; 

The threads within the lotus stem, 

So densely packed, might equal them. 

In gold-hued mail 'gainst war’s attacks, 
Each bore a sword and battle-axe. 

Tlie royal host, where’er these came, 

Fell as if burnt with ravening flame. 

The monarch, famous through the world, 
Again his fearful weapons hurled, 

That made Kilmbojas,^ Barhars,^ all, 

With Yavans, troubled, flee and fall. 

CANTO LY. 
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So o^er the field that host lay strown, 

By Vi^vdimitra’s darts o’erthrown. 

Then thus Va^ishtha charged the cow : 

‘ Create with all thy vigour now.’ 

Forth sprang Kdmbojas, as she lowed ; 
Bright as the sun their faces glowed. 
Forth from her udder Barbara poured, — 
Soldiers who brandi.shed spear and sword, — 
And Yavans with their shafts and darts, 
And Sakas from her hinder parts. 

And every pore upon her fell, 

And every hair-producing cell, 

With Mlechchlias^ and Kirdtas^ teemed, 
And forth with them Hdiitas streamed. 
And Visvdmitra’s mighty force. 

Car, elephant, and foot, and horse, 

Fell in a mornenfs time, .subdued 
By that tremendous multitude. 

The monarch’s hundred sons, whose eyes 
Beheld the route in wild surprise. 


'Sue pflgel4, column %, note 5. 
s Ilarbai inns, non Sanskrit-speakii g tribes. 

® A cxinprehenHivo term for foreign or outcast races of 
di£F.*rent. fuitU and Lmsuage from the Hindus. 

* The KinCbas and HiMlas are savage aborigines of India 
who occupy bills and jungles and are altogether diffe rent in 
race and elmracter from the Hindus Dr. Muir remat !<? in 
his.Sanslcrit Texts, Yol. I, p 488 (second edition) that it does 
not appear that it i.s the object of this legend to represent tliis 
miraculous creation as the origin of these tribes, and that no- 
thing more may have been intended than that the cow called 
into existence large armies, of the same stock with particular 
. trlbsB previously existing,. 
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Armed with all weapons, mad with rage, 
Bushed fiercely on the holy sage. 

One cry he raised, one glance he shot. 

And all fell scorched upon the spot : 

Burnt by the sage to ashes, they 
With horse, and foot, and chariot, lay. 

The monarch mourned, with shame andpain. 
His army lost, his children slain. 

Like Ocean when his roar is hushed, 

Or some great snake whose fangs are 
Or as in swift eclipse the Sun [crushed : 
Daik with the doom he cannot shun : 

Or a poor bird with mangled wing — 

So, reft of sons and host, the king. 
jNo longer, by ambition fired, 

The pride of war his breast inspired. 

He gave his empire to his son — ■ 

Of all he had, the only one : 

And bade him rule as kings are taught. 
Then straight a hermit-grove he sought. 
Bar to Himdlaya’s side he fled. 

Which bards and N^gas visited. 

And, Mahddeva’s^ grace to earn, 

He gave bis life to penance stern. 

A lengthened season thus passed by, 
When S'^iva’s self, the Lord most High, 
Whose banner shows the pictured bull,^ 
Appeared, the God most bountiful : 

‘Why fervent thus in toil and pain? 
What brings thee here ? wbat boon to gain ? 
Thy hearths desire, O Monarch, speak : 

I grant the boons which mortals seek.’ 
The king, his adoration paid. 

To Mahideva answer made : 

‘ If thou hast deemed me fit to win 
Thy favour, 0 thou void of sin, 

On me, O Mighty God, bestow 
The wondrous science of the bow, 

All mine, complete in every part, 

With secret spell and mystic art. 

To me be all the arms revealed 
That Gods, and saints, and Titans wield. 
Arid every dart that arms the hands 
Of spirits, fiends and minstrel bands, 


* Tile Great God, Siva . 

* Nandi, the snow ■'whits bull, the attendant and favourite 
vehicle o£ Siva. 


Be mine, O Lord supreme in place 
This token of tby boundless grace.’ * 

The Lord of Gods then gave consent, 

And to his heavenly mansion went. 

Triumphant in the arms he held, 

The monarch’s breast with glory swelled. 

So swells the ocean, when upon 
His breast the full moon s beamshaveshone. 
Alread}’’ in his mind he viewed 
Vasishtha at his feet subdued. ^ 

He sought that hermit’s grove, and there 
Launched his dire weapons through the air, 

Till scorched by might that none could stay 
The hermitage in ashes lay. 

Where’er the inmates saw, aghast, 

The dart that Visvdrnitra cast. 

To every side they turned and fled 
In hundreds forth disquieted. 

Vasishtha’s pupils caught the fear. 

And every bird and every deer, 

And fled in wild confusion forth 
Eastward and westward, south and north. 

And so Va^isbtha’s holy shade 
A solitary wild was made, 

Silent awhile, for not a sound 
Disturbed the hush that was around. 

Vasisbtha then, with eager cry. 

Called, ‘ Fear not, friends, nor seek to fly 
This son of Gadhi dies to-day, 

Like hoar-frost in the morning’s ray.’ 

Thus having said, the glorious sage 
Spoke to the king in words of rage : 

‘ Because thou hast desitroyed this grove 
Which long in holy quiet throve, 

By folly urged to senseless crime. 

Now shalt thou die before thy time.’ 

CANTOJLVl. 

ri>^i’'AMrT/iA’s vow. 

But Visvdmitra, at the threat 
Of that illustrious anchoret, 

Cried, as he launched with ready hand 
A fiery weapon, ‘ Stand, O stand T 
Va^ishtha, wild with rage and hate, 

Kaising, as ’twere the Rod of Fate, 

His mighty Brdhman wand on high, 

To Visvilmitra made reply ; 
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' Nay, stand, O Warrior thou, and show 
What soldier can, ’gainst Brahman foe. 

0 Gddhi’s son, thy days are told ; 

Thy pride is tamed, thy dart is cold. 

How shall a warrior’s puissance dare 
With Brdhman’s awful strength compare? 
To-day, base Warrior, shalt thou feel 
That God-sent might is more than steel.’ 
He raised his Brahman staff, nor missed 
The fiery dart that near him hissed : 

And quenched the fearful weapon fell, 

As flame beneath the billows swell. 

Then G^dhi’s son in fury threw 
Lord Varun’s arm and Kudras too : 

Indra’s fierce bolt that all destroys ; 

That which the Lord of Herds employs : 
The Fluman, that which minstrels keep, 
The deadly Lure, the endless Sleep : 

The Yawner, and the dart which charms ; 
Lament and Torture, fearful arms : 

The Terrible, the dart which dries, 

The Thunderbolt which quenchless flies, 
And Fate’s dread net, and Brahmd’s noose, 
And that which waits for Varun’s use ; 
The dart he loves who wields the bow 
Pindka, and twin bolts that glow 
With fury as they flash and fly, 

The quenchless Liquid and the Dry: 

The dart of Vengeance, swift to kill : 

The Goblins’ dart, the Curlew’s Bill : 

The discus both of Fate and Right, 

And Vishnu’s, of unerring flight : 

The Wind-God’s dart, the Troubler dread. 
The weapon named the Horse’s Head- 
From hisfiercehand two spears werethrown, 
And the great mace that smashes bone : ' 
The dart of spirits of the air, 

And that which Fate exults to hear: 

The Trident dart which slaughters foes, 
And that which hanging skulls compose 

^ ‘ The uaniea of many of these weapons which are rnythioal 
and partly ullegoiical have occurred in Canto XXIX. The 
general signification of the story is clear enough. It is a con- 
test for supremacy between the regal or midfary order and 
Briihaianical or priestly authority, like one of those struggles 
which our own Europe saw in the middle ages when without 
employing warlike weapons the priesthood frequently gained 
the victory.’ ScHT.EGfin. 

For a full account of the early contests between the Bidhtnans 
mid the Kshattriyas, see Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts (second 
edition) Yol, I. Ch. lY, 


These fearful darts in fiery rain 
He hurled upon the saint amain, 

An awful miracle to view. . 

But as the ceaseless tempest flew, 

The sage with wand of God-sent power 
Still swallowed up that fiery shower. 

Then Gddhi’s sou, when these had failed. 
With Brahma’s dart his foe assailed. 

The Gods, with India at their head, 

And N^as, quailed disquieted, 

And saints and minstrels, when they saw 
The king that awful weapon draw ; 

And the three worlds were filled with dread 
And trembled as the missile sped. 

Thesaint, with Brdhman wand, empowered 
By lore divine that dart devoured. 

Nor could the triple world withdraw 
Rapt gazes from that sight of awe : 

For as he swallowed down the dart 
Of Brahmd., sparks from every part, 

From finest pore and hair-cell, broke 
Enveloped in a veil of smoke. 

The staff he waved was all aglow 
Like Yama’s sceptre, King below, 

Or like the lurid fire of Fate 
Whose rage the worlds will desolate. 

The hermits, whom that sight had awed, 
Extolled the saint with hymn and laud : ; 

* Thy power, 0 Sage, is ne’er in vain : 

Now with thy might thy might restrain 

Be gracious, Master, and allow 

The worlds to rest from trouble now ; 

For Vi^vdmitra, strong and dread, 

By thee has been discomfited.’ 

Then, thus addressed, the saint, well 
The fury of his wrath appeased, [pleased. 
The king, o’erpowered and ashamed, 

With many a deep-drawn sigh exclaimed : 

‘ Ah I Warriors ’strength is poor and slight : 
A Brdhraan’s power is truly might. 

This Bidhman staff the hermit held 
The fury of my darts has quelled. 

This truth within ray heart impressed, 
With senses ruled and tranquil breast 
My ta.'-k austere will I begin, 

And Brdhraanhood will strive to win,’ 
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Then wifch bis heart consumed with woe, 
Still broodiog on his overthrow 
By the great saiot he had defied, 

At every breath, the monarch sighed. 

Forth from his home his queen be led. 

And to a land far southward fled. 

There, fruit and roots his only food. 

He practised penance, sense-subdued. 

And in that solitary spot 

Four virtuous sons the king begot : 

Havisliyand, from the ofTerifig named. 

And Madhushyand, for swe-. tness famed, 
Mah^rath, chariot-borne in fight, 

And Dridhanetra strong of sight. 

A thousand years had passed away, 
When Brahrad, Sire whom all obey, 
Addressed in pleasant words like these 
Him rich in long au.sterities : 

* Thou by thy penance, Ku^ik’s .son, 

A place ’mid royal saints hast won. 
Pleased with thy constant penance, we 
This lofty rank assign to thee.’ 

Thus spoke the glorious Lord most High, 
Father of earth and air and sky, 

And with the Gods around him spread 
Home to his changeless sphere he sped. 
But Visvdmitra scorned the grace, 

And bent in shame his angry face. 
Burning with rage, o’erwheimed with grief. 
Thus in his heart exclaimed the chief : 
*No fruit, I ween, have I secured 
By strictest penance long endured, 

If Gods and all the saints decree 
To make but royal saint of me.’ 

Thus pondering, he with sense subdued, 
With sternest zeal his vows renewed. 

Then reigned a monarch, true of soul, 
Who kept each sense in firm control ; 

Of old IksliVitku’s line he came, 

That glories in Tri^anku’s^ name. 

^‘Trisaukn. king of Ayodhyrf, was eeventli in duscanf; from 
and D«snvHtV\a holds the thirfcv-fourth plac.*. in the 
same genealogy. See Canto lxx. We are thrown hack 
therefore, to very ancient-, times, and it occasions some sur- 
prise to 6 nd Viimshtha and Visvrfmibra, actors in these occur- 
rences, rtin alive in Rdiria’s time,’ 


Within his breast, 0 Raghu’s child. 

Arose a longing, strong and wild, 

Great offerings to the Gods to pay, 

And win, alive, to heaven his way. 

His priest Va^ishtha’s aid he sought. 

And told liim of his secret thonghf, 

But wise Yasishtha showed the hop© 

Was far beyond the monarch’s scope. 

Tri^mku then, his suit denied, 

Far to the southern region hied, % 

To beg Yasishtha’s sons to aid 1 

The mighty plan his soul had made, I 

There King Trisanku, far renowned, i 

Vaili.shtha’s hundred children found, * 

Etch on his fervent vows intent, 

For mind and fame predminent. 

To these the famous king applied, • ; 

Wise children of his holy guide. 

Saluting each in order due, f 

His eyes, for shame, he downward threw,, 1 
And, reverent hands together pressed, j 

The glorious company addressed : 

‘I as a humble suppliant seek 
Succour of you who aid the weak. 

A mighty offering I would pay. 

But sage Ya^i.shtha answered, Nay. 

Be yours permission to accord 
And to my rites your help aff«jrd. 

Sons of my guide, to each of you 
With lowly reverence here I sue ; 

To each, intent on penance- vow, 

O Brjihmans, low my head I how. 

And pray you each with ready heart 
In my great rite to bear a part, 

That in the body I may rise 
And dwell with Gods within the skies. 

Sons of my guide, none else I see 
Can give what he refuses me. 

Ikshvdku’s children still depend 
Upon their guide most reverend ; 

And you, as nearest in degree 
To him, my deities shall be ! ’ 

PANTO LVIIT. 
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Tri^anku’s speech the hundred heard. 

And thus replied, to anger stirred : 
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‘ Why, foolish King, by him denied, 

Whose truthful lips have never lied, 

I Dost tluiu transgress bis prudenti rule, 

I And seek, for aid, another school 
1 Ikslivdku’s sons have aye relied 
Most surely on their holy guide : 

Then how dost thou, fond Monarch, dare 
Transgress the rule his lips declare ? 

‘Thy wish is vain,’ the saint replied, 

^ And bade thee cast the plan aside. 

Then how can we, his sons, pretend 
In such a rite our aid to lend 1 
O Monarch, of the childish heart, 

Home to thy royal town depart. 

That mighty saint, thy priest and guide, 
At noblest rites may well preside : 

The worlds for sacrilice combined 
A worthier priest could never find.’ 

Such speech of theirs the monarch 
heard, 

Though rage distorted every word, 

And to the hermits made reply : 

* You, like your sire, my suit deny, 
p For other aid I turn from you : 

So, rich in penance. Saints, adieu !’ 

Vanish tha’s children heard, and guessed 
His evil purpose scarce expressed, 

And cried, while rage their bosoms burned, 
‘ Be to a vile Chanddla’’ turned 1’ 

; This said, with lofty thoughts inspired, 
i Each to his own retreat retired. 

I That night Tri^anku underwent 

Sad change in shape and lineament. 


’‘It does not appear how Trisanku, in asking the aid of 
Vaaishtha’s sons after applying in vain to tlieir father, could be 
charged with resorting to anuther sahha (School) iii the ordi- 
nary sense of that word; as It is not conceivable that the sons 
should have been of another Sikha fiom the father, whose 
cause they espouse with so much warmth, The commentator 
in the Bombay edition explains the word Sakhaniuram as 
Yiijiuiifdiua rakshantaraui, “one who by sacrificing for thee, 
etc., will be another protector.” Qorresio's Qauda text, which 
may often be used h 8 a commeiitary on the older one, has the 
following paraphrase of the words in question, ch. 60, 3. Mulam 
utsrijya kasmat tvam sfikhiisv ichhasi lambitum. “ Why, for* 
saking the root, dost thou desire to hang upon the branches ? ” 
Muir, Sanskrit Texts Vol. I, p. 401. 

® ‘ A Chftndala was a man born of the illegal and impure union 
of a ^lidra with a woman of one of the three higher castes. 
The Chandiila was regarded as the vilest and most abject of 
the men sprung from wedlock forbidden by the law (Minava- 
dh'armasiJsria, Lib. X. 12.); a kind of fcoclal malediotiou weighed 
upon his head and rejected him fiom human • society,* 
GoauEsio, _ „ 
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Next morn, an outcast swart of hue, 

His dusky clulb he round hiui drew. 

His hair had fallen from his head, 

And roughness e’er his .skin was spread. 
Such wreaths adorned him as are found 
To flourish on the funeral ground. 

Each armlet was an iron ring. 

Such was the figure of the king, 

That every couii.seilor and peer, 

And following towmsman, fled in fear. 

Alone, unyielding to dismay, 

Though burnt by anguish night and day, 
Great Vis vd mi tra’s side he sought, 

Whose treasures were by penance bought, 
The hermit with his tender eyes 
Looked on Tri^anku's altered guise, 

And grieving at his ruined state 
Addressed him thus, compassionate: 

' Great King,’ the pious hermit said, 

‘ What cause thy steps has hither led, 
Ayodhyd’s mighty Sovereign, whom 
A curse has plagued with outcast’s doom f , 
In vile Chanddia’s shape, the king 
Heard Vi^vdmitra’s questioning, 

And, suppliant palm to palm applied, 
With answering eloquence he cried: 

‘ My priest and all his sons refused 
To aid the plan on which I mused, 

Failing to win the boon I sought, 

To this condition I was brought. 

I, in the body, Saint, would fain 
A mansion in the skies obtain. 

I planned a hundred rites for this, 

But still was doomed the fruit to miss. 
Pure are my lips fiom falsehood’s stain, 
And pure they ever shall remain, — 

Yea, by a Warrior’s faith I swear, — 
Though I be tried with grief and care. 
Unnumbered rites to Heaven I paid, 

With righteous cai'e the sceptre swayed; 
And holy priest and high-souled guide 
My modest conduct giatihed. 

But, 0 thou best of hermits, they 
Oppose my wi.sh these rites to pay ; 

They one and all refuse consent, 

Nor aid me in my high intent. 

Fate is, I ween, the power supreme, 
Man’s efioit but an idle dream. 
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Fate whirls our plans, our all away ; 

Fate our only hope and stay; 

Now deign, O blessed Saint, to aid 
Mg, even me by Fate betrayed, 

Who come, a suppliant, sore distressed, 

One grace, O Hermit, to request. 

No other refuge waits for me. 

Oh, aid me in my fallen state, 

And human will shall conquer Fate.’ 

CANTO LIX- 

TBE SONS OF VA^ISHTHA, 

Then ICusik’s son, by pity warmed. 

Spoke sweetly to the king transformed: 
‘Hailt glory of Ikshvjlku’s line : 

I know how bright thy virtues shine. 
Dismiss thy fear, 0 noblest Chief, 

For I myself will bring relief. 

The holiest saints will I invite 
To celebrate thy purposed rite : 

So shall thy vow, 0 King, succeed. 

And from thy cares shalt thou be freed. 
Thou in the form which now thou hast, 
TransBgured by the curse they cast, — 
Yea, in the body, King, shalt flee, 
Transported, where thou fain wouldst be. 
O Lord of men, I ween that thou 
Hast heaven within tby hand e’en now. 
For very wisely hast thou done, 

And refuse sought with Ku^ik’s son.’ 

Thus having said, the sage addressed 
His sons, of men the holiest. 

And bade the prudent saints whate’er 
Was needed for the rite prepare. 

The pupils he was wont to teach 
He summoned next, and spoke this speech : 
* Go bid Vasishtha s sons appear. 

And all the saints be gathered here. 

And what they one and all reply 
When summoned by this mandate high. 
To me with faithful care report, 

Omit no word and none distort.’ 

The pupils heard, and prompt i obeyed, 
To every side their way they made. 

Then .swift from every quarter sped 
The sages in the Vedas read. , 


Back to that saint the envoys came. 

Whose glory shone like burning fl;nne, 
And told him in their faithful speech 
The answer that they bore from each : 

‘ Submissive to thy word, O Seer, 

The holy men are gathering here. 

By all was meet obedience shown : 
Mahodaya^ refused alone. 

And now, O Chief of hermits, hear 
What answer, chilling us with fear, 
Vasishtha’s hundred sons returned, 
Thick-speaking as with rage they burned . 

‘ How will the Gods and saints partake 
The offerings that the prince would make — 
And he a vile and outcast thing, 

His ministrant one born a king ? 

Can we, great Bidhmans, eat his food, 

And think to win beatitude, 

By Vi^vd-mitra purified V 

Thus sire and sons in scorn replied, 

And as, these bitter words they said. 

Wild fury made their eyeballs red ’ 

Their answer when the arch-hermit heard, 
His tranquil eyes with rage were blurred ; 
Great fury in his bosom woke. 

And thus unto the youths he spoke : 

‘ Me, blameless me they dare to blame, 
And disallow the righteous claim 
My fierce austerities have earned : 

To ashes be the sinners turned, 

Caught in the noose of Fate shall they 
To Yatna’s kingdom sink to-day. 

Seven hundred times shall they be born. 
To wear the clothes the dead have w'orn. 
Dregs of the dregs, too vile to hate, 

The flesh of dogs their maws shall sate. 
In hideous form, in loathsome weed, 

A sad existence each shall lead, 

Mahodaya too, the fool who fain 
My stainless life would try to stain, 
Stained in the world with long disgrace 
Shall sink into a fowler's place. 

Rejoicing guiltless blood to spill, 

No pity through his breast shall thrill. 


^ This appellatioTi, occurring nowhere else in the poem except 
as the name of a city, appears twice iu this Canto as a name of 
Vasishtha. 
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Cursed by ray wrath for raauy a day, 

His wretched life for sin shall pay.’ 

Thus, girt with hermit, saint, and priest, 
Great Vi^vd,mitra spoke— and ceased. 

CANTO IX 

TRI^ANKU^S ASCENSION. 

So with ascetic might, in ire, 

He smote the children and the sire. 

Then Vi^vdlmitra, far-renowned, 

Addressed the saints who gathered round : 
‘ See by my side Tris5anku stand, 
IkshvAku’s son, of liberal hand. 

Most virtuous and gentle, he 
Seeks refuge in his woe with me. 

How, holy men, with me unite, 

And order so his purposed rite 
That in the body he may rise 
And win a mansion in the skies.’ 

They heard his speech with ready ear 
And, every bosom filled with fear 
Of Vi^vAmitra, wise and great, 

Spoke each to each in brief debate ; 

‘ The breast of Kusik’s son, we know, 
With furious wrath is quick to glow. 
Whate’er the words be wills to say, 

We must, be very sure, obey. 

Fierce is our lord as fire, and straight 
May curse us all infuriate. 

So let us in these rites engage, 

As ordered by the holy sage. 

And wdth our best endeavour strive 
That King IkshvAku’s son, alive, 

In body to the skies may go 
By his great might who wills it so.’ 

Then was the rite begun with care : 

All requisites and means were there : 
And glorious Visvdmitra lent 
His willing aid as president. 

And all the sacred rites were done 
By rule and use, omitting none. 

By chaplain-priest, the hymns who knew, 
In decent form and order due. 

Some time in sacrifice had past, 

And Visvdmitra made, at last. 

The solemn offering with the prayer 
That all the Gods might come and share. . 
11 
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But the Immortals, one and all, 

Refused to hear the hermit’s call. 

Then red with rage his eyeballs blazed *. 

The sacred ladle high he raised, 

And cried to King IkshvAku’s son ; 

‘ Behold my power, by penance won : 

Now by the might my merits lend, 

Ikshvdku’s child, to heaven ascend. 

In living frame the skies attain, 

Which mortals thu.s can .scarcely gain. 

My vows austere, so long endured. 

Have, as I ween, some fruit assured. 

Upon its virtue, King, rely, 

And in thy body reach the sky.’ 

His speech had scarcely reached its close, ; 

When, as he stood, the sovereign rose, 

And mounted swiftly to the skies | 

Before the wondering hermits’ eyes ; 

But Indra, when he saw the king i 

His bliKssful regions entering, ; 

With all the army of the Blest : 

Thus cried unto the unbidden guest : | 

‘ With thy best speed, Tri^anku, flee: I 

Here is no home prepared for thee. I 

By thy great master’s curse brought low, 

Go, falling headlong, earthward go*’ 

Thus by the Lord of Gods addressed, 

Tri^anku fell from fancied rest, 

And screaming in his swift descent, 

‘ O, save me, Hermit !' down he went. 

And Visvdmitra heard bis cry, 

And marked him falling from the sky, 

And giving all his passion sway, 

Cried out in fury, ‘Stay, 0 stay !’ 

By penance-power and holy lore, 

Like him who framed the worlds of yore, , 

Seven other saints he fixed on high 
To star with light the southern sky. 

Girt with his sages forth he went, 

And southward in the firmament 
New wreathed stars prepared to set 
In many a sparkling coronet. 

He threatened, blind with rage and hate, 

Another Indra to create, 

Or, from his throne the ruler hurled, 

All Indraless to leave the world. 

Yea, borne away by passion’s storm, 

The sage began new Gods to form. 
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But then each Titan, God, and saint, 
Confused -with terror, sick and faint, 

To high souled Visvdmitra hied, 

And with soft words to soothe him tried : 

‘ Lord of high destiny, this king, 

To whom his master’s curses cling, 

No heavenly home deserves to gain, 
Unpurified from curse and stain.’ 

The son of Ku4ik, undeterred, 

The pleading of the Immortals heard, 

And thus in haughty words expressed 
The changeless purpose of his breast: 

* Content ye, Gods ; I soothly sware 
Trisanku to the skies to bear 
Clothed in his body, nor can I 

My promise cancel or deny. 

Embodied let the king ascend 
To life in heaven that ne’er shall end. 

And let these new-made stars of mine 
Firm and secure for ever shine. 

Let these, my work, remain secure 
Long as the earth and heaven endure. 
This, all ye -Gods, I crave : do you 
Allow the boon for which I sue.’ 

Then all the Gods their answer made: 

* So be it, Saint, as thou hast prayed. 
Beyond the sun’s diurnal way 

Thy countless stars in heaven shall stay : 
And ’mid them hung, as one divine. 

Head doxvnward shall Trisanku shine : 
And all thy stars shall ever fling 
Their rays attendant on the king.’^ 

The mighty saint, with glory crowned, 
With all the sages compassed round, 
Praised by the Gods, gave full assent, 

And Gods and sages homeward went, 

CA NTO LX l- 

^aNAIJ^EPEA. 

Then Vi^vdmitra, when the Blest 
Had sought their homes of heavenly rest, 

1‘Tlie sev«n anoieufc rislm or saints, as has been said be- 
fore, wera the seven stars of Ursa Major. The seven other new 
saints which are hem said to have been created by Visvifmitra, 
ehmtld be seven new Boutherii stars, a sort of new Ursa. - Von 
Scblegel thinks that this mythical fiction of new stars created 
by Visvfiudtra may signify that these southern stars, unknown 
to the Indians as long as they remained in the neighbourhood 
of the Ganges, became known to them at a later date when they 
colonized the* southern regions of ladra.’ Goubesio, 
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Thus, mighty Prince, his counsel laid 
Before the dwellers of the shade; 

* The southern land where now we are : 

Offers this check our rites to bar; ^ 

To other regions let us speed, 

And ply our tasks from trouble freed. 

Now turn we to the distant west, 

To Pusbkar’s^ wood where hermits rest, 

And there to rites austere apply, 

For not a grove with that can vie*’ si 

The saint, in glory’s light arrayed, 

In Pusbkar’s wood his dwelling made, 

And living there on roots and fruit 
Lid penance stern and resolute, 

The king who filled Ayodhyd’s throne, 

By Ambarfsha’s name far known, 

At that same time, it chanced, began 
A sacrificial rite to plan. 

But Indra took by force away 
The charger that the king would slay. 

The victim lost, the Brdhman sped 
To Abarfsha’s side, and said: 

‘ Gone is the steed, 0 King, and this 

Is due to thee, in care remiss. I 

Such heedless faults will kings destroy I 

Who fail to guard what they enjoy. } 

The flaw is desperate : we need 

The charger, or a man to bleed. 

Quick ! bring a man if not the horse, ■ 

That so the rite may have its course.’ f. 

The glory of Ikshvdku’s line J 

Made offer of a thousand kine, | 

And Sought to buy at lordly price ? 

A victim for the sacrifice. 

To many a distant land he drove, 

To many a people, town, and grove, ^ 


' ‘ This cannot refer to the events just relatefi: for Tiav.imitra 
was sncces>f>.il iii tlse s.'icrifiee perfonneti for Tiis .nkii. And yet 
no other impediiueul is ineutioned. Still his restless niiiid 
would not allow biui to retuain longer in the same spot. So the 
chaiacter of Visv.iuiitra is ingeniously and t^kilfully slimlowed 
forth; as he had been foimerly a most warlike king, loving 
battle and glory, bold, active, soinetimes unjust, and more 
frequently tnagnanimous, such also he always shows himself in 
his character of anchorite and ascetic. ’ SoaLEGiot. 

* Near the modern city of A j mere. The lace is sacred still, - 
and the name is preserved in the Hindi. Laf-sen, however, says 
that this Pushkala or Pushkara, called by the Qiecian writers 
neuJcAfUTtf, the earliest place of pilgrimage mentioned by 
name, is not to be confounded with the nioderij. Pushkara in ; 
A j mere. 




Canto LXll. 


AMBAJRJSJSA’S SAOBmOJS. 


And holy shades where tiermifcs rest, 
Parsuing* still his eager quest. 

At length on Bbrigu s sacred height 
The saint Richika met his sight 
Sitting beneath the holy boughs, 

His children near him, and his spouse. 

The mighty lord drew near, assayed 
To win his grace, and reverence paid ; 
And then the sainted king addressed 
The Brd.hman saint with this request: 

‘ Bought with a hundred thousand kine, 
Give me, 0 Sage, a son of thine 
To be a victiiu in the rite, 

And thanks the favour shall requite. 

For I have roamed all countries round, 
Nor sacrificial victim found. 

Then, gentle Hermit, deign to spare 
One child amid the number there.’ 

Then to the monarch’s speech replied 
The hermit, penance-glorified : 

< For countless kine, for hills of gold, 
Mine eldest son shall ne’er be sold.’ 
But, when she heard the saint’s reply, 
The children’s mother, standing nigh, 
Words such as these in answer said 
To Ambadsha, monarch dread : 

* My lord, the saint, has spoken well : 
His eldest child he will not sell. 

And know great Monarch, that above 
The rest my youngest born I love. 

’Tis ever thus : the father's joy 
Is centred in his eldest boy. 

The mother loves her darling best 
Whom last she rocked upon her breast : 
My youngest I will ne’er forsake.’ 

As thus the sire and mother spake, 
Young S'unah^epha, of the three 
The midmost, cried unurged and free : 

‘ My sire withholds his eldest son, 

My mother keeps her youngest one : 
Then take me with thee, King : I ween 
The son is sold who comes between,’ 
The king with joy his home resought, 
And took the prize his kine had bought. 
He bade the youth his ear ascend, 

And hastened back the rites to end,^ 


* ' AmbarbUa w tbe tweaty-ninth ia desoeut from Ikshviika, 
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CANTO LXIb 

AMB Am SEA'S SA ORIFICE. 

As thus the king that youth conveyed, 

His weary steeds at length he stayed 
At height of noon their rest to take 
Upon the bank of Pusbkar’s lake. 

There while the king enjoyed repose 
The captive Shnahseplia rose, 

And hasting to the water’s side 
Hi.s uncle Yisv^mitra spied, 

With many a hermit ’neatb the trees 
Engaged in stern austerities. 

Distracted with the toil and thirst, 

With woeful mien, away he burst, 

Swift to the hermit’s breast he flew, 

And weeping thus began to sue : 

‘No sire have I, no mother dear, 

No kith or kin my heart to cheer : 

As justice bids, 0 Hermit, deign 
To save me from the threatened pain. 

0 thou to whom the wretched flee, 

And find a saviour, Saint, in thee, 

Now let the king obtain his will, 

And me my length of days fulfil, 

That rites austere I too may share, 

May rise to heaven and rest me there. 
With tender soul and gentle brow 

Be guaidian of the orphan thou, 

And as a father pities, so 
Preserve me from my fear and woe,’ 

When Yisvdmitra, glorious saint, 

Had heard the boy’s heart-rending plaint, 
He soothed his grief, his tears he clrU-d, 
Then called his sons to him, and cried : 
‘The time is come for you to show 
The duty and the aid bestow 

and is therefore separated by an inuYiense space <>f time from Tri- 
saukii m whose stoi-y Visvitiiittn had pir'veij «o hup u-faiit a 
part. Yet lUcUikn, who is reipi'ff'. uUd. ns haviui; young hous 
while Ambarlsha was yefe re, gains:, being the sou uE 

JBhi'igu and to be numbered with the mosr iuuiient .-ngi s, is 
said to have married the younger sister of Visyilnuu’a, Hut 

1 need not again remark that there is a perpetual anachronisui 
in Indian mythology.’ ScsLiinEi:.. 

‘In the mythical story related in this and the following 
Canto we may discover, I think, some indication of the epoch 
•at' which the immolation of lower animnls was enlviii nied for 
human sacrifice .. , So when Iphigenla was about to be naeri- 
ficed at Auiia, one legend tells ua that a hind was substituted 
for the virgin.’ Goure-sio, 

So the ram caught in the thicket took the plaee of Isaac^ or 
as the Musalmdns say, of Ishmael. 
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li^or which, regarding future life, 

A man gives children to his wife. 

This hermit’s son, whom here you see 
A suppliant, refuge seeks with me. 

O sons, the friendless youth befriend. 

And, pleasing me, his life defend, 
hor holy works you all have wrought, 

True to the virtuous life I taught. 

Go, and as victims doomed to bleed, 

JDie, and Lord Agiii’s hunger feed. 

So shall the rite completed end, 

This orphan gain a saving friend. 

Due offerings to the Gods be paid. 

And your own father’s voice obeyed.’ 

Then Madhushyand and all the rest 
Answered their sire with scorn and jest : 

‘ What 1 aid to others’ sons afford, 

And leave thine own to die, my lord t 
To us it seems a horrid deed, 

As ’twere on one’s own flesh to feed.’ 

The hermit heard his sons’ reply, 

And burning rage inflamed his eye. 

Then forth his words of fury burst : 

* Audacious speech, by virtue cursed ! 

It lifts on end each shuddering hair — 

My charge to scorn ! my wrath to dare * 
You, like Va^ishtha’s evil brood, 

Shall make the flesh of dogs your food 
A thousand years in many a birth, 

And punished thus shall dwell on earth.* 
Thus on his sons his curse he laid, 

Then calmed again that youth dismayed, 
And blessed him with his saving aid ; 

‘ When in the sacred fetters bound, 

And with a purple garland crowned, 

At Vishnu’s post thou standest tied, 

With lauds be Agni glorified. 

And these two hymns of holy praise 
Forget not, Hermit’s son, to raise 
In the king’s rite, and thou shalt be 
Lord of thy wish, preserved, and free.’ 

He learnt the hymns with mind intent. 
And from the hermits presence went. 

To Ambarfsha thus he spake ; 

‘Let us our onward journey take. 

Haste to thy home, 0 King, nor stay 
The liistral rites with slow delay.’ 


The boy’s address the monarch cheered, 
And soon the sacred ground he neared. 

The convocation’s high decree 
Declared the youth from blemish free ; 
Clothed in red raiment he was tied 
A victim at the pillar’s side. 

There bound, the Fire-God’s hymn he raised, 
And India and Upendra praised. 
Thousand-eyed Vishnu, pleased to hear 
The mystic laud, inclined his ear. 

And won by worship, swift to save, 

Long life to S'unah^epha gave. 

The king in bounteous measure gained 
The fruit of sacrifice ordained, 

By grace of Him who rules the skies, 

Lord Indra of the thousand eyes. 

And Visvdmitra evermore 
Pursued his task on Pushkar’s shore 
Until a thousand years had past 
In fierce austerity and fast. 

CANTO LXIII. 

menakL. 

A thousand years had thus flown by 
When all the Gods within the sky, 

Eager that he the fruit might gain 
Of fervent rite and holy pain, 

Approached the great, ascetic, now 
Bathed after toil and ended vow. 

Then Brahma speaking for the rest 
With sweetest words the sage addressed i 
‘ Hail, Saint! This high and holy name 
Thy rites have won, thy merits claim.’ 

Thus spoke the Lord whom Gods revere, 
And sought again his heavenly sphere. 
But Visvdmitra, more intent, 

His mind to sterner penance bent. 

So many a season rolled away, 

When Meiiakd,, fair nymph, one day 
Came down from Paradise to lave 
Her perfect limbs in Pushkar’s wave. 

The glorious son of Kusik saw 
That peerless shape without a flaw 
Flash through the flood’s translucent shroud 
Like lightning gleaming through a cloud. 
He saw her in that lone retreat, 

Most beautiful from head to feet, 


Oanto LX 111. 


MEN AKA. 


And by Kandarpa might subdued 
He thus addressed her as he viewed : 

‘ Welcome, sweet nymph ! 0 deign, I pray, 
In these calm shades awhile to stay. 

To me some gracious favour show, " 

For love has set my breast aglow*’ 

He spoke. The fairest of the fair 
Made for awhile her dwelling there. 

While day by day the wild delight 
Stayed vow austere and fervent rite 
There as the winsome charmer wove 
Her spells around him in the grove, 

And bound him in a golden chain, 

Five sweet years fled, and five again. 

Then Vi^vdniitra woke to shame, 

And, fraught with anguish, memory came, 
For quick he knew, with anger fired, 

That all the Immortals had conspired 
To lap his careless soul in ease, 

And mar his long austerities. 

‘ Ten years have past, each day and night 
Unheeded in delusive flight. 

So long my fervent rites were stayed, 
While thus I lay by love betrayed.’ 

As thus long sighs the hermit heaved, 
And, touched with deep repentance grieved, 
He saw the fair one standing nigh 
With suppliant hands and trembling eye. 
With gentle words he bade her go, 

Then sought the northern hills of snow. 
With firm resolve he vowed to beat 
The might of Love beneath his feet. 

Still northward to the distant side 
Of Kausiki^, the hermit hied, 


1 The Indian Cupid. 

* ‘The same as she whose praises Visvilmitra has already sung 
in Canto XXXV. and whom the poet brings yet alive upon the 
scene-in Canto LXI. Her proper name was SatyamU (Truthful); 
the patronymic, Kausiki was preserved by the river into which 
she is said bo have been changed, and is still recognized in the 
corrupted forms Kusa and Kusi The river flows from the 
heights of the Hiiuilaya towards the Gauges, bounding on the 
east the country of Videha (Behar) The name is no doubt 
half hidden in the Cosoagiis of Piiny and the Kossoanos of 
Arrian. But each author has fallen into the flame error in 
his enumeration of these rivers (Condoohatem, Eranuoboam, 
Cosoagum, Somnu). The Erannoboas. (Hiranyavaha) aud the 
Sous are not different streams, but well known names of the 
same river- Moreover the order is disturbed, in which on the 
right and left they fall into the 'Ganges. To be consistent with 
geography it should be written: Eranuoboara she Souvun, 
Coudochateu (Gandaki), Cesoagum.’ Scui-SQUi.. 


And gave his life to penance there 
With rites austere most hard to bear. 

A thousand years went by, and sfcill 
He laboured ou the northern hill , 

With pains so terrible and drear 
That all the Gods were chilled with fear. 
And Gods and saints, for swift advice, 
Met in the halls of Paradise. 

‘ Let Ku^ik’s son,’ they counselled, ‘ be 
A Mighty saint by just decree,’ 

His ear to hear their counsel lent 
The Sire of worlds, omnipotent. 

To him enriched by rites severe 
He spoke in accents sweet to hear ; 
‘Hail, Mighty Saint ! dear son, all hail ! 
Thy fervour wins, thy toils prevail. 

Won by thy vows and zeal intense 
I give this high preeminence.’ 

He to the General Sire replied, 

Not sad, nor wholly satisfied: 

‘ When thou, 0 Brahmd, shalt declare 
The title, great beyond compare, 

Of Brdhman saint my worthy meed, 
Hard earned by many a holy deed, 

Then may I deem in sooth 1 hold 
Each sense of body well controlled/ 
Then Brahm^ cried, ‘ Nob yet, not yet; 
Toil on awhile 0 Anchoret !’ 

Thus having said to heaven he went. 
The saint, upon his task intent, 

Began his labours to renew, 

Which sterner yet and fiercer grew. 

His arms upraised, without a rest, 

With but one foot the earth he pressed; 
The air his food, the hermit stood 
Still as a pillar hewn from wood. 
Around him in the summer days 
Five mighty fires combined to blaze. 

In floods of rain no veil was spread 
Save clouds, to canopy his head. 

In the dark dews both night and day 
Couched in the stream the hermit lay. 
Thus, till a thousand years had fled, 

He plied his task of penance dread. 
Then Vishnu and the Gods with awe 
The labours of the hermit saw, 

And Skkra, in his troubled breast, 

Lord of the skies, his fear confessed, 
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And brooded on fi plan to spoil 
The merits of the hermit’s toil. 
Encompassed by his Gods of Storm 
He summoned Hambhd, fair of form, 

And spoke a speech for woe and weal, 

The saint to mar, the God to heal. 

PA NTO LX IY. 

RAMBlll. 

' A great emprise, O lovely maid, 

To save the Gods, awaits thine aid : 

To bind the son of Kusik sure, 

And take .his soul with love’s sweet lure.^ 
Thus ordered by the Thousand-eyed 
The suppliant nymph in fear replied : 

‘ O Lord of Gods, this mighty sage 
Is very fierce and swift to rage* 

I doubt not, lie so dread and stern 
On me his scorching wrath will turn. 

Of this, my lord, am I afraid : 

Have mercy on a timid maid.’ 

Her suppliant hands began to shake. 
When thus again Lord Indra spake : 

‘ O Rambhd, drive thy fears away, 

And as I bid do thou obey. 

In Koifs form, who takes the heart 
When trees in spring to blossom start, 

I, with Kandarpa for my friend, 

Close to thy side mine aid will lend. 

Do thou thy beauteous splendour arm 
With every grace and winsome charm, 
And from his awful rites seduce 
This Kuiik’s son, the stern recluse.’ 

Lord Indra ceased. The nymph obeyed : 
In all her loveliest charms arrayed, 

With ivinning ways and wdtehing smile 
She sought the hermit to beguile. 

The sweet note of that tuneful bird 
The saint with ravished bosom heard, 

And on his heart a rapture passed 
As on the nymph a look he cast. 

But when he heard the bird prolong 
His sweet incomparable song, 

And saw the nymph with winning smile, 
The hermit’s heart perceived the wile* 
And straight he knew the Thousand-eyed 
A plot against his peace had tried. 


Then Kusik’s son indignant laid 
His curse upon the heavenly maid : 

‘ Because thou vvouldst my soul engage 
Who fight to conquer love and rage, 
Stand, till then thousand years have flown, 
Ill-fated maid, transformed to stone. 

A Brdhman then, in glory strong, 

Mighty through penance stern and long, 
Shall free thee from thine altered shape ; 
Thou from my curse shalt then escape.’ 
But when the saint had cursed her .so, 
His breast was burnt with fires of woe, 
Grieved that long effort to restrain 
His mighty wrath was all in vain. 

Cursed by the angry sage’s power, 

She stood in stone that selfsame hour. 
Kandarpa heard the words he said, 

And quickly from his presence fled. 

His fall beneath his passion’s sway 
Had reft the hermit’s meed away. 
XJneonquered yet his secret foes, 

The humbled saint refused repose : 

‘ No more shall rage my bosom fill, 

Sealed be my lips, my tongue be still. 

My very breath henceforth I hold 
Until a thousand years are told : 
Victorious o’er each erring sense, 

I’ll dry my frame with abstinence, 

Until by penance duly done 
A Brdhman’s rank be bought and won. 
For countless years, as still as death, 

I taste no food, T draw no breath, 

And as I toil my frame shall stand 
Unharmed by time’s destroying hand.’ 

CANTO LXY. 

7I&vkMITRA^ TRIUMPH. 

Then from Himalaya’s heights of snow, 
The glorious saint prepared to go, 

And dwelling in the distant east 
His penance and his toil increased. 

A thousand years his lips he held 
Closed by a vow unparalleled, 

And other marvels passing thought, 
Unrivalled in the world, he wrought. 

In all the thousand years his frame 
Dry as a log of wood became. 


im 
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VL^VJMITBA'S TRIUMPH. 


By many a cross and check beset, 

Rage had not stormed his bosom yet. 

With iron will that naught could bend 
He plied his labour till the end. 

So when the weary years were o’er, 

Freed from his vow so stern and sore, 

The hermit, all his penance sped. 

Sate down to eat his Qjeal of bread. 

Then Indra, clad in Brdhmaii guise, 

Asked him for food with hungry eyes. 

The mighty saint, with steadfast soul, 

To the false Brdhman gave the whole. 
And when no scrap for him remained, 
Fasting and faint, from speech refrained. 
His silent vow he would not break : 

No breath he heaved, no word he spake. 
Then as he checked his breath, behold ! . 
Around his brow thick smoke-clouds rolled, 
And the three worlds, as if o’erspread 
With raveningflaraes, were filled with dread. 
Then God and saint and bard, convened, 
And Naga lord, and snake, and fiend, 

Thus to the General Father cried, 
Distracted, sad, and terrified : 

‘ Against the hermit, sore assailed, 

Lure, scathe, and scorn have naught availed. 
Proof against lage and treacherous art 
He keeps his vow with constant heart. 
Now if his toils assist him naught 
To gain the boon bis soul has sought, 
tie through the worlds will ruin send 
That fixt and moving things shall end. 

The regions now are dark with doom. 

No friendly ray relieves the gloom. 

Each ocean foams with maddened tide, 

The shrinking hills in fear subside. 
Trembles the earth with feverous throes. 
The wind in fitful tempest blows. 

No cure we see with troubled eyes: 

An atheist brood on earth may rise. 

The triple world is wild with care, 

Or spiritless in dull despair. 

Before that saint the sun is dim, 

His blessed light eclipsed by him. 

Now ere the saint resolve to bring 
Destruction on each living thing, 

Let us appease, while yet we may, 

Him bright as fire, like fire to slay. 


Yea, as the fiery flood of Fate 
Ijays all creation desolate, 

He o'er the conquered Gods may reign : 

O, grant him what he longs to gain.’ 

Then all the Blest, by Brahma led, 
Approached the saint and sweetly said : 

* Hail, Brd.hman Saint ! for such thy place : 
Thy vows austere have won our grace. 

A Brahman’s rank thy penance stern 
And ceaseless labour richly earn. 

1 with the Gods of Storm decree 
Long life, 0 Brahman Saint, to thee. 

May peace and joy thy soul possess : 

Go where thou wilt in happiness.’ 

Thus by the General Sire addressed, 

Joy and high triumph filled his breast. 

His bead in adoration bowed, 

Thus spoke he to the Immortal crow’d : 

‘ If I, ye Gods, have gained at last 
Both length of days and Bidhman caste, 
Grant that the high mysterious name, 

And holy Vedas, own my claim. 

And that the formula to bless 
The sacrifice, its lord confess. 

And let Vasishtba, who excels 
111 Warriors’ art and mystic spells, 

In love of God without a peer, 

Confirm the boon you promise here.’ 

With Brahmd’s son Va^ishtha, best 
Of those who pray with voice repressed, 
The Gods by earnest prayer prevailed, 
And thus his new-made friend he hailed : 

‘ Thy title now is sure and good 
To rights of saintly Brdhmanhood.’ 

Thus spake the sage. The Gods,, coutent, 
Back to their heavenly mansions went. 

And Vis^vdmitra, pious-souled, 

Among the Brdhman saints enrolled, 

On reverend Vasishtba pressed 
The honours due to holy guest. 

Successful in his high pursuit, 

The sage, in penance resolute, 

Walked in his pilgrim wanderings o’er 
The whole broad land from shore to shore, 
'Twas thus the saint, 0 Raghu’s son, 

His rank among the Brahmans won. 

Best of all hermits. Prince, is be : 

In him incarnate Penance see. 
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Friend of the right, who shrinks from ill, 
Heroic powers attend him stiiL’ 

The Brahman, versed in ancient lore, 
Thus closed his tale, and said no more. 

To S'aUnanda Kusik’s son 

Cried in delight, Well done! well done! 

Then Janak, at the tale amazed, 

Spoke thus with suppliant hands upraised 
* High fate is mine, O sage, I deem, 

And thanks I owe for bliss supreme. 

That thou and Ragliu’s children too 
Have come my sacrifice to view. 

To look on thee with blessed eyes 
Exalts my soul and purifies. 

Yea, thus to see thee face to face 
Enriches me with store of grace. 

Thy holy labours wrought of old, 

And mighty penance, fully told, 

Rama and 1 with great delight 
Have heard, O glorious Anchorite. 
Unrivalled thine ascetic deeds : 

Thy might, O Saint, all might exceeds. 
No thought may scan, no limit bound 
The virtues that in thee are found. 

The story of thy wondrous fate 
My thirsty ears can never sate. 

The hour of evening rites is near : 

The sun declines in swift career. 

At early dawn, O Hermit deign 
To let me see thy face again. 

Best of ascetics, part in bliss : 

Do thou thy servant now dismiss.* 

The saint approved, and glad and kind 
Dismissed the king with joyful mind. 
Around the sage King Janak went 
With priests and kinsmen reverent. 

Then Vi^vjtmitra, honoured so, 

By those high-minded, rose to go, 

And with the princes took his way 
To seek the lodging where they lay. 

CANTcTLXyi. 

JANAR^S SPEECH. 

With cloudless lustre rose the sun ; 

The king, his morning worship done, 
Ordered his heralds to invite 
The princes and the anchorite. 


With honour, as the laws decree, 

The monarch entertained the three^ 

Then to the youtlis and saintly man 
Videha’s lord this speech began : 

‘ O blameless Saint, most welcome thou ! 
If I may please thee tell me how. 

Speak, mighty lord, whom all revere, 

'Tis thine to order, mine to hear.’ 

Thus he on mighty thoughts intent ; 
Then thus the sage most eloquent; 

‘ King Dasaratha’s sons, this pair 
Of warriors famous everywhere, 

Are come that best of bows to see 
That lies a treasure stored by thee. 

This, mighty Janak, deign to show, 

That they may look upon the bow, 

And then, contented, homeward go.’ 
Then royal Janak spoke in turn : 

‘ 0 best of Saints, the story learn 
Why this famed bow, a noble prize, 

A treasure in my palace lies. 

A monarch, Devardt by name, 

Who sixth from ancient Nimi came, 
Held it as ruler of the land, 

A pledge in his successive hand. 

This bow' the mighty Rudr^ bore 
At Daksha’s^ sacrifice of yore, 

When carnage of the Immortals stained 
The rite that Daksha had ordained. 

Then as the Gods sore wounded fled, 
Victorious Rudra, mocking, said : 

‘ Because, O Gods, ye gave me naught 
When I ray rightful portion sought, 
Your dearest parts, I will not spare, 

But with my bow your frames will tear.’ 

The Sons of Heaven of wild alarm, 
Soft flatteries tried his rage to charm. 
Then Bhava, Lord whom Gods adore, 
Grew kind and friendly as before, 

And every torn and mangled limb 
Was safe and ^ound restored by him. 


* ‘ Daksha was one ai the ancient Progenitors or Prajapatis 
createrl by Brahma, The sacrifice which is here spoken of and 
in which Sankar or Siva (called also here Rudra and Bhava) 
smote the Gods becatise he bad not been invited to share the 
sacred oblations with them, seems to, refer to the origin of the 
worship of ^iva, to its increase and to the struggle it main- 
tained with other older forms of worship.’ Qokreisio, ■ 
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THE SHE AKIN a OF THE BOW. 


Thenceforth this bow, tlie gem of bows, 
That freed the God of Gods from foes, 
Stored by our great forefathers lay 
A treasure and a pride for aye. 

Once, as it chanced, I ploughed the ground, 
When sudden, hieath the share was found 
An infant springing from the earth, 
Named Sit^ from her secret birth. i 
In strength and grace the maiden grew, 
My cherished daughter, fair to view. 

1 vowed her, of no mortal birth, 

Meet prize for noblest hero’s worth. 

In strength and grace the maiden grew. 
And many a monarch came to woo. 

To all the princely suitors I 
Gave, mighty Saint, the same reply : 

I give not thus my daughter, she 
Prize of heroic worth shall be.‘^ 

To Mithild the suitors j^ressed 
Their power and might to manifest. 

To all who came with hearts aglow 
I offered S'iva’s wondrous bow. 

Not one of all the royal band 
Could raise or take the bow in hand. 

The suitors’ puny might I spurned, 

And back the feeble princes turned. 
Enraged thereat, the warriors met, 

With force combined my town beset- 
Stung to the heart with scorn and shame. 
With war and threats they madly came, 
Besieged my peaceful walls, and long 
To Mithild did grievous wrong. 

There, wasting all, a year they lay, 

And brought my treasures to decay, 
Pilling my soul, 0 Hermit chief, 

With bitter woe and hopeless grief. 

At last by long-wrought penance I 
Won favour with the Gods on high, 

Who with my labours well content 
A fore-fold host to aid me sent. 

1 Sita tneaua furrow. 

* Great Erecfcheus swaj'ed, 

That owed liisi nurture to the blue-eyed maid. 

But from the teeming furrow took hie birth, 

The mighiy oQspriug of the foodful earth.’ 

Iliad. Book II. 

*-The whole story of Sitrf, as will be seen in the course of th« 
poem has a great analogy with the aucieut myth of Proser*- 
Pin«.‘ GrOEHESIO. 
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Then swift the baffled heroes fled 
To all the winds discomfited — 
Wrong-doers, with their lord and hostj 
And all their valour’s idle boast- 
This heavenly bow, exceeding bright, 
Tlie.se youths shall see, 0 Anchorite. 

Then if young Hdma’s hand can string 
The bow that baflled lord and king, 

To him I give, as I have sworn, 

My not of woman born.’ 

CANTO LXVIL 

THE BREAKING OF THE BOW. 

Then spoke again the great recluse : 

* This mighty bow, 0 ICing, produce.’ 
King Janak. at the saint’s request, 

This Older to Lis train addressed: 

‘Let the great bow be hither borne. 

Which flowery wreaths and scents adorn.’ 
Soon as the monarch’s words were said, 
His servants to the city sped : 

Five thousand youths in number, all 
Of manly strength and stature tall, [held 
The ponderous eight-wheeled chest that 
The heavenly bow, with toil propelled. 

At length they brought that iron chest, 
And thus the godlike king addressed ; 

‘ This best of bows, O lord, we bring, 
Respected by each chief and king, 

And place it for these youths to see, 

If, Sovereign, such thy pleasure be,’ 

With suppliant palm to palm ap 2 :ilied ' 
King Janak to the strangers cried : 

‘ This gem of bows, O Brahman Sage, 

Our race has prized from age to age, 

Too strong for those who yet have reigned. 
Though great in might each nerve they 
strained. 

Titan and fiend its strength defies, 

God, spirit, minstrel of the skies. 

And bard above and snake below 
Are baffled by this glorious bow. 

Then how may human prowess hope 
. With such a bow as this to cope 1 
What man with valour’s choicest gift 
This bow oan draw, or string, or lift ? 
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Yet let the princes, holy Seer, 

Behold it : it is present here.’ 

Then spoke the heiTnit pious-souled : 
‘Ritma, dear son, the bow behold.’ 

Then Rima at his word unclosed 
The chest wherein its might reposed, 

Thus crying, as he viewed it : ‘ Lo I 
I lay mine hand upon the bow : 

May happy luck my hope attend 
Its heavenly strength to lift or bend.’ 

* Good luck be thine,’ the hermit cried: 
‘Assay the task 1’ the king replied. 

Then Raghu’s son, as if in sport. 

Before the thousands of the court, 

The weaj)on by the middle raised 
That all the crowd in wonder gazed. 

With steady arm the string he drew 
Till burst the mighty bow in two. 

As snapped =the bow, an awful clang, 

Loud as the shriek of tempests, rang. 

The earth, affrighted, shook amain 
As when a hill is rent in twain. 

Then, senseless at the fearful sound, 

The people fell upon the ground : 

None save the King, the princely pair, 
And the great saint, the shock could bear. 

When woke to sense the stricken train, 
And Janak’s soul was calm again, 

With suppliant hands and reverent head. 
These words, most eloquent, he said : 

‘0 Saint, Prince R4ma stands alone: 

His peerless might he well has shown. 

A marvel has the hero wrought 
Beyond belief, surpassing thought. 

My child, to royal Rdma wed, 

New glory on our line will shed : 

And true my promise will remain 
That hero’s worth the bride should gaim 
Bearer to me than light and life. 

My Slt^ shall be Rdma’s wife- 
If thou, 0 Brahman, leave concede. 

My counsellors, with eager speed, 

Borne in their flying cars, to fair 
Ayodhytt’s town the news shall bear, 
With courteous message to entreat 
The king to grace my ri)yal seat. 

This to the monarch shall they tell, 

The bride is his who won her Well : 


And bis two sons are resting here 
Protected by the holy seer. 

So, at his pleasure, let them lead 
The sovereign to my towm with speed-’ 
The hermit to his prayer inclined 
And Janak, lord of virtuous mind, 

With charges, to Ayodhyd sent 
His ministers : and forth they went. 

CANTO LXVIIL 

THE ENVOYS’ SPEECH. 

Three nights upon tlie road they passed 
To rest the steeds that bore them fast, 
And reached Ayodhya’s town at last. 
Then straight at Dhs iratha’s call 
They stood within the royal hall, 

Where, like a God, inspiring awe, 

The venerable king they saw. 

With suppliant palm to palm applied, 
And all their terror laid asid?e, 

They spoke to him upon the throne 
With modest words, in gentle tone : 

* Janak, Videha’s king, O Sire, 

Has sent us hither to inquire 
The health of thee his friend most dear, 
Of all thy priests and every peer- 
Next Ku^ik’s son consenting, thus 
King Janak speaks, dread ]i< ge, by us : 

‘ I made a promise and decree 
That valour’s prize my child should be. 
Kings, worthless found in worth’s assay, 
With mien dejected turned away. 

Thy sons, by VisvAmitra led, 

Un urged, my city visited, 

And peerless in their might have gained 
My daughter, as my vow ordainedi 
Full in a vast assembly’s view 
Thy hero Rima broke in two 
The gem of bows, of monstrous size. 
That came a treasure from the skies. 
Ordained the prize of hero’s might, 

Sitd my child is his by right- 

Fain would I keep my promise made, 

If thou, 0 King, approve and aid. 

Come to my town thy son to see : 

Bring holy guide and priest with thee. 
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O lord of kings, my suit allow, 

And let me keep my promised vow. 

So joying for tby cliildren's sake 
Their triumph too shalt thou partake, 
With Vi^vdmitra’s high consent.’ 

* Such words with friendship eloquent 
Spoke Janak, fair Videha’s king, 

By S’atdnanda’s counselling.’ 

The envoys thus the king addressed. 
And mighty joy his heart possessed. 

To Vdmadeva quick he cried, 

Va^ishtha, and his lords beside : 

* Lakshmai^, and he, my princely boy 
Who fills Kauf^alyd’s soul with joy, 

By Vi^vdmitra guarded well 
Among the good Videhans dwell. 

Their ruler Janak, prompt to own 
The peerless might my child has shown, 
To him would knit in holy ties 

His daughter, valour’s lovely prize. 

If Janak’s plan seem good to you, 
Come, speed wo to his city too, 

Nor let occasion idly by.’ 

He ceased. There came a glad reply 
From priest and mighty saint and all 
The councillors who thronged the hall. 
Then cried the king with joyous heart : 

* To-morrow let us all depart-’ 

That night the envoys entertained 
With honour and all care remained. 

cant^ix 

dasarath.vs visit. 

Soon as the shades of night had fled, 
Thus to the wise Su mantra said 
The happy king, while priest and peer, 
Each in his place, were standing near ; 

* Let ail my treasurers to-day, 

Set foremost in the long array, 

With gold and precious gems supplied 
In bounteous store, together ride. 

And send you out a mighty force, 

Foot, chariot, elephant, and horse. 
Besides, let many a car of state, 

And noblest steeds, my will await 
Va^ishtha, Vd,madeva sage. 

And M^rka^deya’s reverend age. 




Jdvd.li, Ka^yap’s godlike seed, 

And wise Katydyana, shall lead. 

Thy care, Sumantra, let it be 
To yoke a chariot now for me. 

That so we part without delay : 

These envoys hasten me away,’ 

So fared he forth. That ho.st, with speed, 
Quadruple, as the king decreed, 

With priests to head the bright array, 
Followed the monarch on his way. 

Four days they travelled on the road, 

And eve Videha’s kingdom showed. 

Janak had left his royal seat 
The venerable king to greet, 

And, noblest, with, these words- addressed 
That noblest lord, his happy guest : 

‘ Hail, best of kings ; a blessed fate 
Has led thee, Monarch, to my state. 

Thy sons, supreme in high emprise, 

Will gladden now their father’s eyes. 

And high my fate, that hither leads 
Va^ishtha, bright with holy deeds, 

Girt with these sages far-renowned, 

Like Indra with the Gods around, 

Joy ! joy 1 for vanqui.-hed are my foes : 

Joy ! for my house in glory grows, 

With Eaghu’s noblest sons allied, 
Supreme in strength and valour’s pride. 
To-morrow with its early light 
Will shine on my completed rite. 

Then, sanctioned by the saints and thee, 
The marriage of thy Edma see.’ 

Then Dasaratha, best of those 
Whose speech in graceful order flows, 
With gathered saints on every side, 

Thus to the Lord of earth replied : 

‘ A truth is this I long have known, 

A favour is the giver’s own. 

What thou shalt bid, O good and true. 
We, as our power permits, wull do.’ 

That answer of the truthful lord. 

With virtuous worth and honour stored, 
Janak, Videha’s noble king, 

Heard gladly, greatly marvelling. 

With bosoms filled with pleasure met 
Long parted saint and anchoret, 

And linked in friendship's tie they spent 
The peaceful night in great content. 
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Bdma and Laksbman thither sped, 
By sainted Vi^vnimifcra led, 

And bent in filial love to greet 
Their father, and embraced his feet- 
The aged king, rejoiced to hear 
And see a^ain his children dear, 
Honoured by Janak’s thoughtful care, 
With great enjoyment rested there. 
King Janak, with attentive heed. 
Consulted first his daughters’ need, 
And ordered all to speed the rite ; 
Then rested also for the night. 


He paid to Janak reverence due, 
And holy S'atananda too, 

Then sate him on a glorious seat 
For kings or Gods celestial meet. 
Soon as the brothers, noble pair 
Peerless in might, were seated there, 
They gave the wise Suddman, best 
Of councillois, their high behest : 

‘ Go noble councillor,’ they cried, 

‘ And hither to our presence guide 
Ikshvdku’s son, Ayodhyd’s lord, 
Invincible by foeman’s sword, 

With both his sons, each holy seer, 


CANTO LXX. 

TBff MAID ms SOUGHT. 

Then with the morn’s returning sun. 

King Janak, when his rites were done, 
Skilled all the charms of speech to know, 
Spoke to wise Satdnanda so : 

‘ My brother, lord of glorious fame, 

My younger, KuMhwaj by name. 

Whose virtuous life has won renown, 

Has settled in a lovely town, 

Sdnkdsyd, decked with grace divine, 
Whose glories bright as Pushpak’s shine, 
While Ikshumati rolls her wave 
Her lofty rampart’s foot to lave. 

Him, holy priest, I long to see ; 

The guardian of my rite is he; 

That my dear brother may not miss 
A share of mine expected bliss.’ 

Thus in the jiresence of the priest 
The royal Janak spoke, and ceased. 

Then came his henchmen, prompt and brave, 
To whom his charge the monarch gave. 
Soon as they heard his will, in haste 
With fleetest steeds away they raced, 

To lead with them that lord of kings, 

As India’s call Lord Vishnu brings- 
Sdnkdsyd’s walls they duly gained, 

And audience of the king obtained. 

To him they told the news they brought 
Of marvels past and Janak’s thought. 
Soon as the king the story knew 
From those good , envoys swift and true, 

To Jatiak’s wish he gave assent, 

And swift to MithiU he went. 


And every minister and peer.’ 

Suddman to the palace flew, 

And saw the mighty king who threw 
Splendour on Raghu’s splendid race, 

Then bowed his head with seemly grace : 

‘ O King, whose hand Ayodhyd sways, 

My lord, whom Mithila obeys, 

Yearns with desire, if thou agree, 

Thee with thy guide and priest to see.’ 
Soon as the councillor had ceased. 

The king, with saint and peer and priest, 
Sought, speeding through the palace gate, 
The hall where Janak held his state. 

There, with his nobles round him spread, 
Thus to Yideha’s lord he said : 

‘ Thou knowest, King, whose aid divine 
Protects Ikshvdku’s royal line. 

In every need, whate’er befall, 

The saint Ya^ishtha speaks for all. 

If Yi^vd.mitra so allow, 

And all the saints around me now, 

The sage will speak, at my desire, 

As order and the truth require.’ 

Soon as the king his lips had stilled, 

Up rose Vanish tha, speaker skilled, 

And to Videha’s lord began 
In flowing words that holy man : 

*From viewless Nature Brahmd, rose, 

No change, no end, no waste he knows. 

A son had he Marlchi styled, 

And Kasyap was Marichi’s child, 

From him Yivasvat sprang : from him 
Manu whose fame shall ne’er be dim. , 
Manu who life to mortals gave, 

Begot Ikshvdku good and brave. 
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% First; of Ayodbyji’s kings was he, 

' Pride of her famous dynasty. 

From him the glorious Kukshi sprang, 
Whose f;iaie through all the regions rang. 
Kival of Kukshi’s ancient fame, 

His heir, the great Vikukshi, came. 

His son was Vana, lord of might; 

: His Anaranya, strong to fight. 

His son was Prithu, glorious name ; 

From him the good Trisanku came. 

He left a son renowned afar, 

Known by the name of Dlmndbumdr. 

His son, who drove the mighty car, 

Was Yuvand^4va, feared in war. 

He passed away. Him followed then 
His son Mdndlidtd, king of men. 

His son was blest in high emprise, 
Susandhi, fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit 
Dhruvasandhi and Piasenajit. 

Bharat was Dhruvasandhi’s son, 

And glorious fame that monarch won. 

. , The warrior Asit he begot. 

^ Asit had warfare, fierce and hot, 

With rival kings in many a spot’ 
Haihayas, Talajanghas styled, 

And S'a^ivindus, strong and wild. 

Long time he strove, but forced to yield 
Fled from his kingdom and the field. 
With his two wives away he fled 
Where high Himd.laya lifts his head. 

And, all his wealth and glory past, 

■ Pie paid the dues of Fate at last. 

The wives he left had both conceived — 
So is the ancient tale believed — 

^ One, of her rival’s hopes afraid 
Fell poison in her viands laid. 

It chanced that Chyavan, Bhrigu s child, 
Had wandered to that pathless wild, 

And there Himdlaya’s lovely height 
Detained him with a strange delight. 
There came the other widowed queen, 
With lotus eyes and beauteous mien, 
Longing a noble, son to bear, 

•• And wooed the saint with earnest prayer. 

When thus K^lindi,^ fairest dame, 

With reverent supplication came, 


To her the holy sage replied : 

‘ Born with the poison from thy side, 

O happy Queen, shall spring ere long 
An infant fortunate and strong. 

Then weep no more, and check thy siglis, 
Sweet lady of the lotus eyes.’ 

The queen, who loved her perished lord, 
For meet reply, the saint adored, 

And, of her husband long bereaved, 

She bore a son by him conceived- 
Because her rival mixed the bane 
To render her conception vain, 

And fruit unripened to destro}’’, 

Sagar ^ she called her darling boy. 

To Sagar Asamanj was heir : 

Bright An^urndn bis consort bare. 
Ari^unuin’s son, Dilfpa famed, 

Begot a son Bhagfrath named. 

From him the great Kakutstha rose : 
From him came Ragliu, feared by foes, 
Of him sprang Purushddak bold, 

Fierce hero of gigantic mould : 
Kalmdishapdda’s name he bore, 

Because his feet were spotted o’er.® 

From him came S'anka^, and from him 
Sudar^an, fair in face and limb. 

From beautiful Sudar^an came 
Prince Agnivarna, bright as flame. 

His son was SIghraga, for speed 
Unmatched; and Maru was his seed. 
Prasu^ruka was Mam’s child ; 

His son was Ambarfsha styled. 

Nahush was Ambaiisha’s Heir, 

The mighty lord of regions fair: 

Nahush begot Yaydti : he, 

Ndbh^ig of happy destiny. 

Son of N^bhdg was Aja: his, 

The glorious Da^aratha, is. 

Whose noble children boast to be 
R^ma and Lakshraai?, whom we see. 
Thus do those kings of purest race 
Their lineage from Ikshvdku trace ; 


the same uame. 

* This is another fanciful deiivation, ,Sa~wiLh, and (jam— 
poison. 


1 A different ladj from the Goddess »f the Jumna who bean 


* Pttwaadafc means a cannibal. First called Kalm^shapadci 
on account of his spotted feet he is said to have been turned 
, into a cannibal for killing the sou of VaaishtUa, 
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Their hero lives the right maintained, 
Their lips with falsehood ne’er were stained. 
In Edraa’s and in Laksluna^’s name 
Thy daughters as their wives I claim, 

So fehail in equal bands be tied 

Each peerless youth with peerless bride/ 

CANTO LXXl 

JAB A ICS PEDIGREE. 

Then to the saint supremely wise 
King Janak spoke in suppliant guise: 
‘Deign, Hermit, with attentive ear. 

My race’s origin to hear. 

When kings a daughter’s hand bestow, 

’Tis right their line and fame to show. 
There was a king whose deeds and worth 
Spread wide his name through heaven and 
earth. 

Nimi, most virtuous e’en from youth, 

The best of all who love the truth. 

His son and heir was Mithi, and 
His Janak, first who ruled this land. 

He left a son Uddvasu, 

Blest with all virtues, good and true. 

His son was Nandivardhan, dear 
For pious heart and worth sincere. 

His son Suketu, hero brave, 

To DevaiAb, existence gave. 

King Devardb, a royal sage, 

For virtue, glory of the age, 

Begot Vrihadratha; and he 
Begot, his worthy heir to be, 

The splendid hero Mahdbli* 

Who long in glory governed here. 

His son was Sudhriti, a youth 
Firm in his purpose, brave in sooth. 

His eon was Dhristaketu, blest 
With pious will and holy breast. 

The fame of royal saint he won : 
Harya^va was his princely son* 
Harya^va’s son was Maru, who 
Begot Pratlndbak, wise and true. 

Kext Kli tiratha held the throne, 

His son, for gentle virtues known. 

Then followed Devamidha, then 
Vibudh, Mahdadhrak, kings of men. 


Mahd,ndhrak’s son. of boundless might, 
Was Ki'rtiidt, who loved the right. 

He passed away, a sainted king, 

And Mah^romd following 
To Swarnaroma, left the state. 

Then Hra^varom^, good and great, 
Succeeded, and to him a pair 
Of sons his royal consort hare. 

Elder of these I boast to be : 

Brave Kusadbwaj is next to me.^ 

Me then, the elder of the twain. 

My sire anointed here to reign. 

He bade me tend my brother well, 

Then to the forest went to dwell. 

He sought the heavens, and I sustained 
The burden as by law ordained, 

And noble Kusadbwaj, the peer 
Of Gods, I ever held most dear. 

Then came Sdnhdsyas mighty lord, 
Sudhanvd, threatening siege and sword. 
And bade me swift on him bestow 
Siva’s incomparable bow, 

And Sitd, of the lotus eyes : 

But I refused each peerless prize. 

Then, host to host, we met the foes, 

A nd fierce the din of battle rose. 
Sudhanvil, foremost of his band, 

Fell smitten by my single hand. 

When thus Sdnkasyii’s lord was slain, 

I sanctified as laws ordain, 

My brother in his stead to reign, 

Thus are we brothers, Saint most high, 
The younger he, the elder I. 

Now, mighty Sage, my spirit joys 
To give these maidens to the boys. 

Let S’it^be to Edma tied, 

And Urraild be Lakshman’s bride. 
First give, 0 King, the gift of cows. 

As dowry of each royal spouse, , 

Due oifferings to the spirits pay, 

And solemnize the wedding-day. 


‘ In the Betting forth of t.liose royal genealogies the Bengal 
recension varies i>uT. slightly from the Northern. The first six 
namee of the genealogy of the Kings of Ayofihya are partly 
theogouical and partly cosmogouical ; the other names are no 
doubt in accordance With traditioji and deserve the same amount 
of credence as the ancient traditional genealogies of other 
Batiun».‘ OoBKEsio. 


Canto LX XII, 


THE GIFT OF KINE, 
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r The moon to-night, 0 royal Sage, 

In MaghdV House takes harbourage ; 

On the third night his rays benign 
In second Phdlguul^ will shine : 

Be that the day, with prosperous fate, 

The nuptial rites to celebrate** 

CANTO LXXll. 

THE GIFT OF KINE, 

When royal Janak’s words were done, 
Joined with Vasishtha, Ku^ik’s son, 

The Mighty sage began his speech : 

*No mind may scan, no thought can reach 
The glories of Ikshvd,ku’s line. 

Or, great Videlia’s King of thine: 

None in the whole wide World may vie 
With them in fame and honours high. 
Well matched, I ween, in holy bands, 

These peerless pairs will join their hands. 
But hear me as I speak once more : 

Thy brother, skilled in duty’s lore, 
r Has at his home a royal pair 
^ Of daughters most divinely fair. 

I for the hands of these sweet two 
For Bharat and Satrughna sue, 

Both princes of heroic mould, 

Wise, fair of form, and lofty-souled. 

All Dagaratha’s sons, I ween, 

Own each young grace of form and mien : 
Biave as the Gods are they, nor yield 
To the great Lords the worlds who shield. 
By these, good prince of merits high, 
Ikshvdku’s house with thine ally.’ 

The suit the holy sage preferred, 

^ With willing ear the monarch heard ; 
Va^ishtha’s lips the counsel praised : 

Then spake the king with hands upraised: 
‘ Now blest indeed my race I deem. 

Which your high will, 0 Saints supreme; 
With Dagaratha’s house unites 
In bonds of love and marriage rites. 

So be it done. My nieces twain 
Let Bharat and Satrughna gain, 


• The tenth of the lunar a«teri«ms, composed of five stare. 

* There are two lunar a’steristWB of this natne, on* fnllowhig 
the other immediately, forming th* eleventh and twelfth of Ui* 
lunar mansions, 




And the four youths the selfsame day 
Four maiden hands in theirs shall lay. 

No day so lucky may compare, 

For marriage — so the wise declare — 

With the last day of Plidlguni 
Ruled by the genial deity.’ 

Then with raised hands in reverence due 
To those arch-saints he spoke anew : 

* I am your pupil, ever true : 

To me high favour have ye shown ; 

Come, sit ye on my royal throne, 

For Da^aratha rules these towers 
E’en as Ayodhya now is ours. 

Do with your own whate'er ye chose : 
Your lordship here will none refuse.' 

He spoke, arid to Videha’s king 
Thus Da^araiha, answering: 

‘Boundless your virtues, lords, whose sway 
The realms of Mithiid obey. 

With honouring cire you entertain 
Both holy sage and royal train. 

Now to my house my steps I bend — 

May blessings still on you attend — 

Due offerings to the shades to p ly.’ 

Thus spoke the king, and turned away : 

To Janak finst he bade adieu, 

Then followed fast those holy two. 

The monarch reached his palace where 
The rites were paid with solemn care. 
When the next sun began to shine 
He rose and made his gift of kine. 

A hundred thousand cows prepared 
For each young prince theBrAhrnans shared. 
Each had her horns adorned with gold ; 
And duly was the number told, 

Four hundred thousand perfect tale ; 

Each brought a calf, each filled a pail. 

And when that glorious task was oer, 

The monarch with his children four, 
Showed like the Lord of Life divine 
When the worlds’ guardians round him 
shine. 

CANTO LXXni. 


TUE NUPTIALS, 

On that same day that saw the king 
Has^gift of kine distributing, 
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The lord of Kekaya’s son, by name 
Yudlidjifc, Bharat’s UBcIe, came, 

Asked of the monarch’s health, and then 
Addressed the reverend king of men: 

The lord of Kekaya’s realm by me 
Sends greeting, noble King, to thee ; 

Asks if the friends thy prayers would bless 
Uninterrupted health possess. 

Bight anxious, mighty King, is he 
My sister’s princely boy to see. 

For this I sought Ayodhyd, fair 
The message of my sire to bear. 

There learning, O my liege, that thou 
With sons and noble kinsmen now 
Wast resting here, I sought the place 
Longing to see my nephew’s face ’ 

The king with kind observance cheered, 
His friend by tender ties endeared, 

And every choicest honour pressed 
Upon his honourable guest. 

That night with all his children spent, 
At morn King Uasaratha went, 

Behind Va^ishtha and the rest, 

To the fair ground for rites addressed. 
Then when the lucky hour was nigh 
Called Victory, of omen high, 

Came B^ma, after vow and prayer 
For nuptial bliss and fortune fair, 

With the three youths in bright attire, 
And stood beside his royal sire. 

To Janak then Vasishtha sped, 

And to Videha’s monarch said ; 

* O King, Ayodhyd’s ruler now 

Has breathed the prayerand vowed the vow. 
And with his sons expecting stands 
The giver of the maidens’ hands. 

The giver and the taker both 
Must ratify a mutual oath. 

Perform the part for which we wait, 

And rites of marriage celebrate.’ 

Skilledin the laws which Scriptures teach, 
He answered thus Vanish tha’s speech : 

* 0 Saint, what warder bars the gate ? 
Whose bidding can the king await? 

In one’s own house what doubt is shown ? 
This kingdom, Sage, is all thine own. 

E’en new the maidens may be found 
Within the sacrificial ground J 


Each vow is vowed and prayed each prayer, 
And they, like fire, are shining there. 

Here by the shrine my place I took 
Expecting thee with eager look. 

Ko bar the nuptial rites should stay : 
What cause have we for more delay ?’ 
When Janak’s speech the monarch heard, 
To sons and saints he gave the word, 

And set them in the holy ring, 

Then to Vasishtha spoke the Idng 
OfMithila; ‘ O mighty Sage, 

Now let this task thy care engage, 

And lend thine aid and counsel wise 
The nuptial rites to solemnize.’ 

The saint Vasishtha gave assent, 

And quickly to the task he went. 

With Visvamitra, nothing loth, 

And Sat^nanda aiding both. 

Then, as the rules prescribe, they made 
An altar in the midst, and laid 
Fresh wreaths of fragrant fiowers thereon. 
The golden ladles round it shone ; 

And many a vase, which branches hid 
Fixed in the perforated lid, 

And sprays, and cups, and censers there 
Stood filled with incense rich and rare ; 
Shell-bowls, and spoons, and salvers dressed 
With gifts that greet the honoured guest ; 
Piles of parched rice some dishes bore, 
Others with corn prepared ran o’er ; 

And holy grass was duly spread 
In equal lengths, while prayers were said. 
Next, chief of saints, Vasishtha came 
And laid the ofiering in the flame. 

Then by the hand King Janak drew 
His Slta, beautiful to view, 

And placed her, bright in rich attire, 
Bdma to face, before the fire, 

Thus speaking to the royal boy 
Who filled Kau^alyd’s heart with joy : 

‘ Here Sitd. stands, my daughter fair, 

The duties of thy life to share. 

Take from her father, take thy bride ; 

Join hand to hand, and bliss betide ! 

A faithfull wife, most blest is she, 
yAhd as thy shade will follow thee.’ 

Thus as he spoke the monarch threw 
O’er her young limbs the holy dew, 


Canto LX XIV 


rMa with tbs axe. 
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While Gods and saints were heard to swell 
The joyous cry, ’Tis well ! ’Tis well ! 

His daughter Sitd. thus bestowed, 

O’er whom the sacred drops had flowed, 

King Janak’s heart with rapture glowed- 
Then to Prince Lakshraaij thus he cried: 
'Take Urmild thine offered bride, 

And clasp her hand within thine own 
Ere yet the lucky hour be flown.’ 

Then to Prince Bharat thus cried he : 

' Come, take the hand of M^QclavC 
Then to S'atrughna : ‘ In thy grasp 
The hand of S'rutakirti clasp. 

Now, Raghu’s sons, may all of you 
Be gentle to your wives and true ; 

Keep well the vows you make to-day, 

Nor let occasion slip away.’ 

King Janak’s word the youths obeyed : 
The maiden’s hands in theirs they laid. 

Then with their brides the princes went 
"With ordered steps and reverent 
Round both the Are and Janak, round 
The sages and the sacred ground. 

A flowery flood of lucid dyes 
In rain descended from the skies, 

While with celestial voices blent 
Sweet strains from many an instrument, 
And the nymphs danced in joyous throng 
Responsive to the minstrel’s song. 

Such signs of exultation they 
Saw on the princes’ wedding-day. 

Still rang the heavenly music’s sound 
When Raghu’s sons thrice circled round 
The fire, each one with reverent head, 

And homeward then their brides they led. 
They to the sumptuous palace hied 
That Janak’s care had seen supplied. 

The monarch girt with saint and peer 
Still fondly gazing followed near. 

CANl Fm iV. 

jrIma with the axb.^ 

Soon as the night had reached its close 
The hermit Vi^viraitra rose ; 

"'tliiB is another llama, son of Jamadagtil, calied Faraeiu’ 
rima, or Eama with the axe, from the weapon wbioh he 
carried. He was while he lived the terror of (he Warrior 
caste, and bis name re c alls long and 6erce struggles between 
the sacerdotal and milita ry order in which the latter suffered 
severely at the hands of their implacable enemy, 
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To both the kings he bade adieu 
And to the northern hill withdrew. 
Ayodhyd,’s lord of high renown 
Received farewell, and sought his town. 
Then as each daughter left her bower 
King Janak gave a splendid dower, 

Ruga, precious silks, a warrior force, 

Oars, elephants, and foot, and horse. 

Divine to see and well arrayed ; 

And many a skilful tiring-maid, 

And many a young and trusty slave 
The father of the ladies gave. 

Silver and coral, gold and pearls 
He gave to his beloved girls. 

These precious gifts the king bestowed 
And sped his guest upon his road. 

The lord of Mithild’s sweet town 
Rode to his court and lighted down. 
Ayodhyd’s monarch, glad and gay, 

Led by the seers pursued his way 
With his dear sons of lofty mind *. 

The royal army marched behind. 

As on he fared the voice he heard 
Around of many a dismal bird, 

And every beast in wild affright 
Began to hurry to the right. ^ 

The monarch to Va^ishtha cried : 

‘What strange misfortune will betide? 
Why do the beasts in terror fly, 

And birds of evil omen cry ? 

What is it shakes my heart with dread 1 
Why is my soul disquieted?’ 

Soon as he heard, the mighty saint 
Thus answered Dasaratha’s plaint 
In sweetest tone: ‘Now, Monarch, mark, 
And learn from me the meaning dark. 
The voices of the birds of aii 
Great peril to the host declare : 

The moving beasts the dread allay, 

So drive thy whelming fear away.* 

As he and Da^aratha spoke 
A tempest from the welkin broke, ^ 

That shook the spacious earth amain 
And hurled high trees upon the plain. 
The sun grew dark with murky cloud, 
And o’er the bkies was cast a shroud, 
While o'er the army, faint with dread, 

A veil of dust and a^hes spread. 
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King, princes , saints their sense retained, 
l^ear-stupefied the rest remained- 
At length, their v^its returning, all 
Beneath the gloom and ashy pall 
Saw Jamadagni’s son with dread, 

His long hair twisted round his head, 

Who, sprung from Bhrigu, loved to beat 
The proudest kings beneath his feet. 

Firm as KaiUsa’s hill he showed, 

Fierce as the hre of doom he glowed. 

His axe upon his shoulder lay, 

His bow was ready for the fray, 

With thirsty arrows wont to fly 
Bike lightnings from the angry sky. 

A long keen arrow forth he drew, 
Invincible like those which flew 
From Siva’s ever-conquering bow 
And Tripura in death laid low* 

When his wild form, that struck with 
Fearful as ravening flame, they saw, [awe, 
Va^ishtha and the saints whose care 
Was sacrifice and muttered prayer, 

Drew close together, each to each, 

And questioned thus with bated speech : 

* Indignant at his father’s fate 
Will he on warriors vent his hate. 

The slayers of his father slay, 

And swmep the loathed race awiy 1 
But when of old his fury raged 
Seas of their blood his wrath assuaged : 
So doubtless now he has not planned 
To slay all warriprs in the land.’ 

Then with a gift the saints drew near 
To Bhrigu’s son whose look was fear, 
And, Rtlina ! Bs£ma I soft they cried. 

The gift he took, no word rejSied. 

Then Bhrigu’s son his silence broke, 

And thus to Bdma Rditna spoke : 

• ' CANTO LSXy. . 

TJIJS PATtLE. 

‘Heroic H4ma, men proclaim 
The rharyeis of thy matchless fame, 

Amd I fydra loi^id-ydiced rumour know 
Ihy exploit of the broken bow, 


Yea, bent and broken, mighty Chief, 

A feat most wondrous, past belief. 

Stirred by thy fame thy face I sought : 

A peerless bow I too liave brought. 

This mighty weapon, strong and dire, 
Great Jamadagni owned, my sire. 

Draw with its shaft iny fat,her’.s bow, 

And thus thy might, 0 Kaom., show. 

This proof of prowess let me seo — 

The weapon bent and drawn by thee; 

Then single fight our strength shall try, 
And this shall raise thy glory high.’ 

King Dasaratha heard with dread 
The boastful speech, and thus he said ; 
B,aising his hands in suppliant guise, 

With pallid cheek and timid eyes : 

* Forgetful of the bloody feud 
Ascetic toils hast thou pursued ; 

When, Btihman, let my children be 
Untroubled and from danger free. 

Sprung of the race of Bhrigu, who 
Read holy lore, to vow« most true, 

Thou swarest to the thousand- eyed 
And thy fierce axe was cast aside. 

Thou turnedst to thy rites away 
Reaving the eartli to Ka^yap’s sway, 

And wentest far a grove to seek 
Beneath Mahendra’s^ mountain peak. 

Now, mighty Hermit, art thou here 
To slay us all with doom severe ? 

For if alone my Rdma fall, 

We share his fate and perish all’ 

As thus the aged sire complained 
The mighty chief no answer deigned. 

To Rd,ma only thus he cried ; 

‘Two bows, the He’avenly Artist’s pride, 
Celestial, peerless, vast, and strong, 

By all the worlds were honoured long. 

One to the Three*eyed God^ was given, 
By glory to the conflict driven, 

^ * The author of the Jtayhuvafisa places the mountain Ma- 
hendra in the territory of the king of the Kalingans, whose 
palace commanded a view of the ocean. It is well known that 
the country along the coast to the south of the mouths of the 
Gauges was the seat of this people. Hence it may be suspected 
that this Maheudra is what Pliny calls “ promontorium 
Calingon," The modern name Cape Palmyras, from the 
' palmyras (Borassns flabellifurrais) which abound, there agrees 
remarkably with the description of the poet who speaks of the 
groves -of these trees. RaghvLvahia,Yl-Zl'. SoHMaESj, 

* Siva. 
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DEBARRED FROM HEAVEN. 

The haughty challenge, undeterred 
The son of Dasaratha heard, 

And cried, while reverence for his sire 
Checked the full torrent of his ire : 

^ Before this day have I been told 
The deed that stained thy hands of old. 
But pity bids ray soul forget: 

Thy father, murdered, claimed the debt. 
My strength, O Chief, tboudeemestslight, 
Too feeble for a Warrior’s might. 

Now will I show thy wondering eyes 
The prowess which they dare despise/ 

He hastened then with graceful ease 
That mighty bow and shaft to seize. 

His hand the weapon strung and swayed ; 
The arrow on the string was laid. 

Then Jamadagni’s son. he eyed, 

And thus in words of fury cried: 

‘Thou art a BrcLhman, still to be 
Mos^ highly honoured, Chief, by 


IfiTSlr, Ciod of tli* A sure 


Thus armed to fierce Tripura he slew: 
And then by thee ’twas burst in two. 

The second bow, which few may brave. 
The highest Gods to Vishnu gave. 

This bow I hold : before it fall 
The foeman’s fenced tower and wall.. 

Then prayed the Gods the Sire Most High 
By some unerring proof to try 
Were praise for might Lord Visli:9u's due, 
Or his whose Neck is stained with. Blue.^ 
The mighty Sire there wishes knew 
And he whose lips are ever true 
Caused the two Gods to meet as foes. 

Then fierce the rage of battle rose : 
Bristled in dread each starting hair 
As Siva strove with Vishnu there. 

But Vishnu raised his voice amain, 

And S'iva’s bowstring twanged in vain ; 
Its master of the Three bright Eyes 
Stood fixt in fury and surprise. 

Then all the dwellers in the sky, 

Minstrel, and saint, and God drew nigh, 
And prayed them that the strife might 
And the great rivals met in peace, [cease, 
’Twas seen how Shiva’s bow had failed 
Unnerved, when Vishnu’s might assailed, 
And Gods and heavenly sages thence 
To Vishiju gave preeminence. 

Then glorious S'lva in his rage 
Gave it to Devardt the sage 
Wlio ruled Videha's fertile land, 

To pass ifc down from hand to hand. 

.But this ray bow, whose shafts smite down 
The foeman’s fenced tower and town. 

To great ILichlka Vishnu lent 
To be a pledge and ornament. 

Then JamadagJii, Brdhman dread. 

My sire, the bow inherited. 

But Aijun stooped to treachery vile 
And slew my noble sire by guile, 

Whose })enance awful strength had gained, 
Whose hand the God-given bow retained. 
I heard indignant how he fell 
By mournful fate, too sad to telh 
My vengeful fury since that time 
Scourges all Warriors for the crime. 


As generations spring to life 
I war them down in endless strife. 

Ail earth I brought beneath my sway, 
And gave it for his meed and pay 
To holy Ka^yap, when of yore 
The rites performed by him were o’er. 
Then to Mahendra’s hill I turned 
Strong in the strength that penance earned. 
And toiled upon his lofty head 
By Gods immortal visited. 

The breaking of the bow I knew 
From startled Gods conversing, through 
The airy regions, of the deed, 

And hither came with swiftest speed. 
Now, for thy Warrior’s honour sake. 

This best of bows, 0 Hdma, take : 

This, owned by Vishniu’s self of old, 

My sire and grandsire loved to hold. 
Drawn to its head upon the string 
One town-destroying arrow bring; 

If this thou can, 0 hero, I 
In single fight thy strength will try.’ 
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For Viiivdraitra’s sake beside 
Shall reverence due be ne’er denied. 
Though, mine the power, I would not send 
A dart at thee thy life to end. 

But thy great power to wander free. 
Which penance-rites have won for thee, 

Or glorious worlds from thee to wrest, 

Is the firm purpose of my breast. 

And Vishnu’s dart which now I strain 
Can ne’er be shot to fall in vain : 

It strikes the mighty, and it stuns 
The madness of the haughty ones.’ 

Then Gods, and saints and heavenly choir 
Preceded by the General Sire, 

Met in the air and gazed below 
On Rdma with that wondrous bow. 
Nymph, minstrel, angel, all were there, 
Snake-God, and spirit of the air, 

Giant, and bard, and gryphon, met, 

Their eyes upon the marvel set. 

In senseless hush the world was chained 
While Rdma’s hand the bow retained. 
And Jaraadagni’s son amazed 
And powerless on the hero gazed. 

Then when his swelling heart had shrunk. 
And his proud strength in torpor sunk, 
Scarce his voice ventured, low and weak, 
To Rdma lotus-eyed, to speak : 

‘When long ago I gave away 
The whole broad land to Kadyap’s swa}?-, 
He charged me never to remain 
Within the limits of his reign. 

Obedient to my guide’s behest 
On earth by night I never rest. 

My choice is made. I will not dim 
Mine honour and be false to him. 

So, son of Raghu, leave me still 
The power to wander where I will, 

And swifter than the thought my flight 
Shall place me on Mahendra's height. 

My mansions of eternal joy, 

By penance won, thou mayst destroy. 

My path to these thy shaft may stay. 
Now to the work ! No more delay ! 

I know thee Lord of Gods; I know 
Thy changeless might laid Madhu low. 
All other hands would surely fail 
T o bend this bow. All hail ! all hail ! 


See! all the Gods have left the skies 
To bend on thee their eager eyes, 

With whose achievements none compete, 
Whose arm in war no God can meet. 

No shame is mine, 1 ween, for thou, 

Lord of the Worlds, hast dimmed my brow. 
Now, pious Rdma, ’tis thy part 
To shoot afar that glorious dart; 

I, when the fatal shaft is shot, 

Will seek that bill and tarry not.’ 

He ceased. The wondrous arrow flew, 
And Jamadagni’ s offspring knew 
Those glorious worlds to him were barred, 
Once gained by penance long and hard. 
Then straight the airy quarters cleared. 
And the mid regions bright appeared, ^ 
While Gods and saints unnumbered piaised 
Rdma, the mighty bow who raised. 

And Jamadagni’s son, o’erawed, 

Extolled his name with highest laud, 

With reverent steps around him strode, 
Then hastened on his airy road. 

Far from the sight of all he fled, 

And rested on Mahendra’s head. 


BIIAEA'rS DEPARTURE. 

Then Rdma with a cheerful mind 
Tiie bow to Varun’s hand resigned. 

Due reverence to the saints he paid. 

And thus addres.sed his sire dismayed : 

‘ As Bhrigu’s son is far from view, 

Now let the ho.st its march pursue, 

And to Ayodhyd’s town proceed 
In four-fold bands, with thee to lead*’ 
King Da^aratha thus addressed 
His lips to Rdma’s forehead pressed, 

And held him to his aged breast. 
Rejoiced in sooth was he to know 
That Bhrigu’s son had parted so, 

And hailed a second life begun 
For him and his victorious son. 

He urged the host to speed renewed, 

And soon Ayodhyd’s gates he viewed. 
High o’er the roofs gay pennons played; 
Tabour and drum loud music made ; 
Fresh water cooled the royal road, 

And flowers in bright profusion glowed/ 


CANTO LXXYIL 



Ganto 1. TBS BFAR ARP ARB ST. 

Glad crowds with garlands thronged the RdmaandL? 
Kejoicing on their king to gaze, [ways Their godlike si 
And all the town was bright and gay Two constant g 

Exulting in the festive day. His father’s wi 

People and Brdhn;\ans flocked to meet Attentive to tb( 
Their monarch ere he gained the street. He thought and 
The glorious king amid the throng 
Rode with his glorious sons along, 

And passed within his dear abode 
That like Himalaya’s mountain showed. 

And there Kausalyd, noble queen, 

Sumitrd with her lovely mien, 

Kaikeyt of the dainty waist, 

And other dames his bowers who graced, 

Stood in the palace side by side, 

And welcomed home each youthful bride 
Pair Sitd, lofty-fated dame, 

Urraild. of the glorious fame, 

And Ku^adhwaja’s childien fair, 

"With joyous greeting and with prayer, 

As all in linen robes arrayed 
With offerings at the altars prayed. 

Due reverence paid to gods above, 

Each princess gave her soul to love, 

And hidden in her inmost bower 
Passed with her lord each blissful hour. 

The royal youths, of spirit high, 

With whom in valour none could vie, 

Lived each within his palace bounds 
Bright as Kuvera’s pleasure-grounds, 

With riches, troops of faithful friends, 

And bliss that wedded life attends : 

Brave princes, trained in warlike skill, 

And duteous to their father’s will. 

At length the monarch called one morn 
Prince Bharat, of Kaikeyl born, 

And cried : ‘ My son, within our gates 
Lord Yudhdjit thine uncle waits. 

The son of Kekaya’s king is he, 

And came, my child, to summon thee.’ 

Then Bharat for the road prepared, 

And with S'atrughna forth he fared* 

First to his sire Ire bade adieu, 

Brave Kd.ma, and his mothers too* 

Lord Yudh^jit with joyful pride 
Went forth, the brothers by his side, 

And reached the city where be dwelt t 
And mighty joy his father felt* 


Canto i 


THE HEIR APPAREST 
So Bharat to his grandsire went 
Obedient to the message sent, 
And for his fond companion chose 
Satrughna slayer of his foesA 


* Satr 0 ghnii, means slajer «f ioes, and the word is repeated 
'if aa int«B8iT« epithet," ■■ 
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There Bharat for a time remained 
With love and honour entertained, 

King A^'.’apati’s constant care. 

Beloved as a son and heir. 

Yet ever, as they lived at ease, 

While all around combined to please, 

The aged sire they left behind 
Was present to each hero’s mind. 

Nor could the king’s fond memory stray 
From his brave children far away, 

Dear Bharat and S'atrughna dear, 

Each Varui3i’s match or Indra’s peer. 

To all the princes, young and brave, 
His soul with fond affection clave ; 
Around his loving heart they clung 
Like arms from his own body sprung.^ 
But best and noblest of the four, 

Good as the God whom all adore, 

Lord of all virtues; undefiled, 

His darling was his eldest child. 

For he was beautiful and strong. 

From envy free the foe of wrong 
With all his father’s virtues blest, 

And peerless in the world confessed. 

With placid soul he softly spoke : 

No harsh reply could taunts provoke. 

He ever loved the good and sage 
Revered for virtue and for age, 

And when his martial tasks were o’er 
Sate listening to their peaceful lore. 

Wise, modest, pure, he honoured eld, 

His lips from lying tales withheld ; 

Due reverence to the Brahmans gave. 
And ruled each passion like a slave. 

Most tender, prompt at duty’s call, 

Loved by all men he loved them all. 
Proud of the duties of his race, 

With spirit meet for Warrior’s place, 

He strove to win by glorious deed, 
Throned with the Gods, a priceless meed. 
With him in speech and quick reply 
Vrihasp’ati might hardly vie, 

But never ;would his accents flow 
For evil or for empty show. 


’^.Alhidiog'to'tTiA'itttages of Visli^t, -whioh hare four Atma, 
the four prinesa being portions of tbs substance of that- U-oav T 


In art and science duly trained, 

His student vow he well maintained; 

He learnt the lore for princes lit, 

The Vedas and their Holy Writ, 

And with his well-drawn bow at last 
His mighty father’s fame surpassed. 

Of birth exalted, truth liil, just, 

With vigorous hand, with noble trust, 
Well taught by aged twice-born men 
Who gain and right could clearly ken, 
Full well the claims and bounds he knew 
Of duty, gain, and pleasure too : 

Of memory keen, of ready tact, 

In civil business prompt to act. 

Reserved, his features ne’er disclosed 
What counsel in his heart reposed. 

All idle rage and mirth controlled, 

He knew the times to give and hold. 

Firm in his faith, of steadfast will, 

He sought no wrong, he spoke no ill .* 

Not rashly swift, not idly slow. 

His faults and others’ keen to know. 

Each merit, by his subtle sense ; 

He matched with proper recompense* 

He knew the means that wealth provide. 
And with keen ejm expense could guide. . 
Wild elephants could he reclaim, 

And mettled steeds could mount and tame. 
No arm like his the bow could wield, 

Or drive the chariot to the held. 

Skilled to attack, to deal the blow, 

Or lead a host against the foe : 

Yea, e’en infuriate Gods would fear 
To meet his arm in full career. 

As the great sun in noontide blaze 
Is glorious with his world of rays, 

So Rdraa with these \irtues shone 
'Which all men loved to gaze upon. 

The aged monarch fain would rest, 

And said within his weary breast, 

‘ Oh that I might, while living yet, 

My Rdma o’er the kingdom set, 

And see, before my course be run, 

The hallowed drops anoint my son; 

See all this spacious land obey, . 

From side to side, my first-born’s sway, ' 
And then, my life and.joy complete, 
Obtain in heaveiia blissful seat!’ . . . 


8PHEGB. 


In him the ihon&,rch saw combined 
The fairest form, the noblest mind, 

And counselled liow his son might share 
The throne with him as Hegent Heir- 
For foarful signs in earth and sky» 

And weakness waiTied him death wasnigh: 
Bub Bdma to the world endeared 
Bv every g'ace hi< Ijosorn cheered. 

The moon of every eye, whose ray 
Drove all his grief and fear away. 

So duty urged that hour to seize, 

Himself, his realm, to bless and please- 
From town and country, far and near, 

He summoned people, prince, and peer. 

To each he gave a meet abode, 

And hotioured all and gifts bestowed- 
Then, splendid in his king’s attire^_ 

He viewed them, as the general Sire, 

In glory of a God arrayed, 

Looks on the creatures he has made. 

But Kekaya’s king he called not then 
For haste, nor Janak lord of men ; 

For after to each royal friend 
The joyful tidings he would send- 
Mid crowds from distant countries met 
The king upon his throne was set j 
Then honoured by the people, all 
The rulers thronged into the hall. 

. On thrones assigned, each king in place 
Looked silent on the monarch’s face- 
Then girt by lords of high renown 
And throngs from hamlet and from town 
He showed in regal pride, 

As, honoured by the radiant band 
Of blessed Gods that round him stand, 
Lord Indra, Thousand-eyed. 

CANTO IL 

THE PEOPLE'S SPEECH. 

Then to the full assembly bowed 
The monaroh, and addressed the crowd 
With gracious speech, in accents loud 
As heavenly drUm or thunder-cloud . 

‘ Needs not to you who know declare 
How eYer'tvith 


My fathers of Ikshvaku’s line 

Have ruled the realm which now is mine. 

I too have taught my feet to tread 
The pathway of the mighty dead, 

And with fond care that never slept 
Have, as 1 could, my people kept. 

So toiling still, and ne’er remiss 
For all my people’s weal and bliss. 

Beneath the white umbrella’s ^ shade, 

Old age is come and strength decayed. 
Thousands of years have o’er me flown, 
And generations round me grown 
And passed away- I crave at length 
Kepose and ease for broken strength. 
Feeble and worn I scarce can bt^ar 
The ruler’s toil, the judge’s care, 

With royal dignity, a weight 
That tries the young and temperate. 

I long to rest, my labour done, 

And in my place to set my son, 

If to the twice-born gathered here 
My counsel wise and good appear. 

For greater gifts than mine adorn 
Bdma my son, my eldest-born. 

Like Indra brave, before him fall 
The foeinan’s cities, tower and wall. 

Him, prince of men for power and might, 
The best maintainer of the right, 

Fair as the moon when nothing bars 
His glory close to Pushya’s stars, 

Him, with to-morrow’s light I fain 
Would throne the consort of my reign. 

A worthy lord for you, I ween, 

Marked as her own by Fortune’s Queen- 
The triple world itself would be 
Well ruled by such a king as he. 

To such high bliss and happy fate 
Will I the country dedicate, 

And my sad heart will cease to grieve 
If he the precious charge receive. . 

Thus is my careful plan matured. 

Thus for myself is rest secured ; 

Lieges, approve the words I say, 

Or point ye out some wiser way. 

Devise your prudent plan. My mind 
Is fondly to this thought inclined, 

-iiap^STigmty." ^ 
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Bati men by keen debating move 
Some middle course which all approve/ 

The monarch ceased. In answer came 
The joyous princes’ glad acclaim. 

So peacocks in the rain rejoice 
And hail the cloud with lifted voice. 
Murmurs of joy from thousands round 
Shook the high palace with the sound. 
Then when the gathered throng had 
learned 

His will who right and gain discerned, 
Peasant and townsman, priest and chief, 
All met in consultation brief, 

And soon agreed with one accord 
Gave answer to their sovereign lord : 

* King of the land, we know thee old : 
Thousands of years have o’er thee rolled. 
Rdina thy son, we pray, anoint, 

And at thy side his place appoint- 
Our gallant prince, so brave and strong, 
Riding in royal state along, 

Our eyes with joyful pride will see 
Screened by the shade that shelters thee.’ 
Then spoke the king again, as though 
Their hearts’ true wish he sought to kn<»w : 
‘ These prayers for Rdnia’s rule suggest 
One question to my doubting breast. 

This thing, 1 pray, with truth explain : 
Why would ye, while I justly reign, 

That he, mine eldest sori, should bear 
His part with me as ruling heir?’ 

Then all the people made reply, 

Peasant and townsman, low and high : 

* Kaeb noblest gift of form and mind» 

O Monarch, in thy son we find. 

Do thou the godlike virtues hear 
■Which R^raa to our hearts endear. 

So richly blest with graces, none 
In all the earth excels thy son : 

Nay, who to match with him may claim 
In truth, in justice, and in fame ? 

True to his promise, gentle, kind, 
TJnenvious, of grateful mind, 

Versed in the law and firm of soul. 

He keeps each sense with strict control. 
With duteous care he loves to sit . 

By Brahmans skilled in Holy Writ. 


Hence brightest glory, ne’er to end, 

And matchless fame his youth attend. 
Skilled in the use of spear and shield, 

And arras which heavenly warriors wield, 
Supreme in war, unconquered yet 
By man, fiend, God in battle met, 

Whene’er in pomp of war he goes 
’Gainst town or city of the foes, 

He ever comes with Lakshma:^ back 
Victorious from the fierce attack. 
Returning homeward from afar 
Borne on his elephant or car, 

He ever to the townsmen bends 
And greets them as beloved friends, 

Asks how each son, each servant thrives. 
How fare our pupils, offerings, wives; 

And like a father bids us tell, 

Each for himself, that all is well. 

If pain or grief the city tries ^ 

His heart is swift to sympathize. 

When festive scenes our thoughts employ 
He like a father shares the joy. 

High is the fate, 0 king, that gave 
Thy Rdma born to bless and save, 

With filial virtues fair and mild 
Like Kasyap old Marichi’s child. 

Hence to the kingdom’s distant ends 
One general prayer for him ascends. 

Each man in town and country prays 
For Kama’s strength, health, length of 
days. 

With hearts sincere, their wish the same, 
The tender girl, the aged dame, 

Subject and stranger, peasant, hind, 

One thought impressed on every mind, 

At evening and at dawning day 
To all the Gods for Rd,ma pray. 

Do thou, O King, of grace comply, 

And hear the people’s longing cry, 

And let us on the throne by thee 
The lotus-tinted Rd,ma see. 

O thou who givest boons, attend ; 

A gracious ear, O Monarch, lend 
And for our weal install, 

Consenting to our earnest prayer, 

Thy godlike Rdma Regent Heir, 

Who seeks the good of all.’ 


Canto III. 
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CANTO IE 

PA^’^ARATIJA’S PRECEPTS. 

The monarch with the prayer complied 
Of .suppliant hands, on every side 
Upjliffced like a lotus-bed ; 

And then these gracious words he said : 
‘Great joy and mighty fame are mine 
Because your loving hearts incline, 

In full assembly clearly shown, 

To place rny Bdina on the throne.’ 

Then to Va^ishtha, standing near, 

And Vdmadeva loud and clear 
The monarch spoke that all might hear : 
‘’Tis pure and lovely Chaitra now 
When flowers are sweet on every bough. 
All needful things with haste prepare 
That Rdma bo appointed heir.’ 

Then burst the people’s rapture out 
In loud acclaim and joyful shout ; 

And when the tumult slowly ceased 
The king addressed the holy priest : 

‘Give order, 8aint, with watchful heed 
For what the coming rite will need. 

This day let all things ready wait 
Mine eldest son to consecrate.’ 

Best of all men of second birth 
Va^ishtha heard the lord of earth, 

And gave commandment to the bands 
Of servitors with lifted hands 
Who waited on their master’s eye : 

‘Now by to-morrow’s drawn supply 
Rich gold and herb.s and gems of price 
And olferings for the sacrilice, 

Wreaths of white flowers and roasted rice, 
And oil and honey, separate; 

New garments and a car of state, 

An elephant with lucky signs, 

A fourfold host in ordered lines, 

The white umbrella, and a pair 
Of chowries,^ and a banner fair ; 

; A hundred vases, row on row, 

, To shine like fire in splendid glow, 

A tiger’s mighty skin, a bull 
With gilded horns most beautiful. 

All these, at dawn of coming day, 

Around the royal shrine array, 

’ Whisks, nsiially made of the long tails of the Yak. 
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Where burns the fire's undying ray. 

Each palace door, each city gate 
With wre.atbs of sandal decorate, 

And with the garlands’ fragrant scent 
Let clouds of incense-srnoke be blent. 

Let food of noble kind and taste 
Be for a hundred thousand placed ; 

Fresh curds with streams of milk bedewed 
To feed the BiAhman multitude. 

With care be all their wants supplied. 

And mid the twice-born chiefs divide 
Rich large.ss, with the early morn, 

And oil and curds and roasted corn* 

Soon as the sun has shown his light 
Pronounce the prayer to bless the rite. 
And then be all the Brahmans called 
A.ncl in their ordered seats installed. 

Let all musicians skilled to play, 

And dancing-girls in bright array 
Stand ready in the second ring 
Within the palace of the king. 

Each honoured tree, each holy shrine 
With leaves and fiowery wreaths entwine, 
And here and there beneath the shade 
Be food prepared and presents laid- 
Then brightly clad, in warlike guise, 

With long swords girt upon their thighs, 
Let soldiers of the nobler sort 
March to the monarch’s splendid court.’ 

Thus gave command the twice-born pair 
To active servants stationed there, 

Then hastened to the king and said 
That all their task was duly sped. 

The king to wise Sumantra spake : 

‘ Now quick, my lord, thy chariot take, 
And hither with thy swiftest speed 
My son, ray noble Kdma lead,’ 

Sumantra, ere the word was given, 

His chariot from the court had driven, 
And R^ma, best of all who ride 
In cars, came sitting by his side. 

The lords of men had hastened forth 
From east and west and south and north, 
Aryan and stranger, those who dwell 
In the wild wood and on the fell, 

And as the Gods to Indra, they 
Showed honour to the king that day. 
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Like Vdsav, when his glorious form 
Is circled by the Gods of storm, 

Girt in his hall by kings he saw 
His car-borne Rilma near him draw, 

Like him who rules the minstrel band 
Of heaveid ; whose valour filled the laud, 

Of mighty arm and stately pride 
Like a wild elephant in stride, 

As fair in face as that fair stone 
Dear to the moon, of moonbeams grown, ^ 
With noble gifts and grace that took 
The hearts of all, and chained each look, 
World-cheering as the Lord of Rain 
When floods relieve the parching plain. 
The father, as the son came nigh, 

Gazed with an ever-thirstier eye. 

Sumantra helped the prince alight 
From the good chariot passing bright, 

And as to meet his sire he went 
Followed behind him reverent. 

Then R^ma clomb, the king to seek, 

That terrace like Kaildsa’s peak, 

And reached the presence of the king, 
Sumantra closely following. 

Before his father’s face he came, [name,® 
Raised suppliant hands and named his 
And bowing lowly as is meet 
Paid reverence to the monarch’s feet. 

But soon as Da 4 aratha viewed 
The prince in humble attitude, 

He raised him by the hand in haste 
And his beloved son embraced, 

Then signed him to a glorious throne, 
Gem-decked and golden, near his o wn. 
Then Rdma, beat of Raghu’s line, 

Made the fair seat with lustre shine, 

As when the orient sun upsprings 
And bis pure beam on Meru flings. 

The glory flashed on roof and wall, 

And with strange sheen suffused the hall, 
As when the moon’s pure rays are sent 
Through autumn’s star-lit firmament. 
Then swelled his breast with joy and pride 
As his dear son the father eyed, 

' Chitraratlia, "Bling of tlie Gaudharvas. 

* The ChaTidraktiuta or Moonstone, a sort of crystal sup- 
posed to be compoeed of congealed moonbeams. 

* A customary marbof respect to ' a superior. 


E’en as himself more fair arrajmd 
111 some clear mirror’s face displayed. 

The aged monarch gazed awhile, 

Then thus addressed him with a smile, 

As Kasyap, whom the worlds revere, 
Speaks for the Lord of Gods to hear : 

* O thou of all my sons most dear, 

In virtue best, thy father’s peer, 

Child of my consort first in place. 

Mine equal in her pride of race, 

Because the people’s hearts are bound 
To thee by graces in thee found, 

Be thou in Fusliya’s favouring hour 
Made partner of my royal power. 

I know that thou by nature’s bent 
Both modest art and excellent, 

But though thy gifts no counsel need 
My love suggests the friendly rede. 

Mine own dear son, be modest still, 

And rule each sense with earnest will. 
Keep thou the evils far away 
That spring from love and anger’s sway. 
Thy noble course alike pursue 
In secret as in open view, 

And every nerve, the love to gain 
Of ministers and subjects, strain. 

The happy prince who sees with pride 
His thriving people satisfied ; 

Whose arsenals with arms are stored, 

And treasury with golden hoard, — 

His friends rejoice as joyed the Blest 
When Amrit crowned their eager quest. 
So well, my child, thy course maintain, 
And from all ill thy soul refrain.’ 

The friends of Rdma, gathered nigh, 
Longing their lord to gratify, 

Ran to Kau^alyd’s bower to tell 
The tidings that would please her well. 
She, best of dames, with many a gem, 

And gold, and kine rewarded them. 

Then Rdma paid the reverence due, 
Mounted the chariot, and withdrew, 

And to his splendid dwelling drove 
While crowds to show him honour strove. 
The people, when the monarch’s speech 
Their willing ears had heard, 

Were wild with joy as though on each 
Great gifts had been conferred. 


Canto IV. 
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With meek and low salute each man 
Turned to bis home away. 

And there with happy heart began 
To all the Gods to pray. 

CANTO 1?. 

EAMA SUMMONED-. 

The crowd dismissed, to high debate 
The monarch called his peers of state, 

And, counsel from their lips obtained,. 

Firm in his will his will explained : 

‘ To-morrow with auspicious ray 
The moon in Pushya’s sign will stay ; 

Be that the time with happy fate 
Mine eldest son to consecrate. 

And let my Edraa, lotus-eyed, 

As Regent o’er the state preside." 

He sought, within, his charioteer,^ 

And cried ‘ Again bring Rslma here. 

To Rttma’s home Sumantra hied 
' Again to be the prince’s guide. 

His coming, told to R4ma’s ear. 

Suggested anxious doubt and fear. 
He^bade the messenger be led 
That instant in, and thus he said : 

‘Tell me the cause, omitting naught 
Why thou again my house hast sought/ 
The envoy answered : ‘Prince' thy sire 
Has sent thy presence to require. 

My sender known, ’tis thine to say 
If thou wilt go or answer nay.’ 

Then Rdma, when he heard his speech, 
Made haste the royal court to reach. 

^ Soon as the monarch was aware 

His dearest son was. waiting there, 

Eager the parley to begin 
; He bade them lead the prince within. 

Soon as he passed the chamber doo-r 
•' I The hero bent him to the floor, 
t And at a distance from his seat 
■ Raised his joined hands bis sire to greet. 

' The monarch raised him from the ground, 
And loving arms about him wound, 

Then pointed to a scat that shone 
With gold for him to rest upon. 




‘ Aged am I,’ he said, ' and worn ; » 

In life's best joys my share have borne; 
Rites to the Gods, in hundreds, paid, 

With gifts of corn and largess made. 

I yearned for sons : iny life is blest 
With them and thee of sons the best. 

No debt to saints or Brithamans, no, 

Nor spirits, Gods, or self I owe. 

One duty now remains alone, 

To set thee on thy father’s throne. 

Now therefore, Rdma, hear my rede, 

And mark my words with duteous hoed : 
This day the people’s general voice 
Elects thee king of love and choice, 

And I, consenting to the prayer, 

Will make thee, darling, Regent Heir. 
Bread visions, each returning night, 

With evil omens scare my sight. 

Red meteors with a fearful sound 
Bhoot wildly downward to the ground, 
While tempests lash the troubled air;, 
And they who read the stars declare 
That, leagued against my natal sign, 
Rdhu,'^ the Snn,^ and Mars combine. 
When portents dire as these ajipear, 

A monarch’s death or woe is near. 

Then while my senses yet are spared, 
And thought and will are unimpEiired, 

Be thou, my son, anointed king: 

Men’s fancy is a fickle thing. 

To-day the moon, in order due, 

Enteied the sign Punarvasu,^ 

To-morrow, as the wise foretell, 

In Pushya’s favouring stars will dwell : 
Then on the throne shalt thou be placed : 
My soul, prophetic, counsels haste : 

The<’, O my son, to-morrow I 
As Regent Heir will sanctify. 

So till the coming night be passed 
Bo thou and SlU strictly fast: 


1 Kalin, Ihe ascending node, 5s in mythology a demon with 
the tail of a dragon whose bead was severed from his body by 
Vishnu, hut being immortal, the head and tail regained tlioir 
-Kenar’ate existence and being transferred to the stellar sphere 
became the authors of eclipse.s; the lirst especially by ende- 
vouring to swallow the sun and moon, 

** In eclipse. 

* The BCveulb of Ihe lunar asterisms. 
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For so my father has decreed, 

And holy priests with him agreed. 

What vows soever thou mayst deem 
My consecration’s eve beseem, 

Do thou, sweet mother, for my sake 
And for beloved Sita’s make.’ 

When the glad news Kausalyd heard, 
So long desired, so long deferred, 

While tears of joy her utterance broke, 
In answer to, her son she spoke : 

‘Long be thy life, my darling : now 
Thy prostrate foes before thee bow. 

Live long and with thy bright success 
My friends and dear Sumitrd’s bless. 
Surely the stars were wondrous fair 
When thee, sweet son, thy mother bare, 
That thy good gifts such love inspire 
And win the favour of thy sire.^ 

With thee I travailed not in vain ; . 
Those lotus eyes reward my pain, 

And all the glory of the line 
Of old Ikbhvdku will be thine.* 

He smiled, and on his brother gazed 
Who sate with reverent hands upraised, 
And said; ‘My brother, thou must be 
Joint-ruler of this land with me. 

My second self thou, Lakshman, art, 
And in my fortune bearest part. 

Be thine, Sumitrd’s son, to know 
The joys from regal power that flow. 

My life itself, the monaich’s seat, 

For thy dear sake to me are sweet.’ 

Thus Kdma to his brother said. 

To both his mothers^ bowed his head, 
And then with Sitd by his side 
To his own house the hero hied. 

CAM^V. 

RhlA*S FAST, 

Then Saint Vaf^ishtha to the king 
Came ready at bis summoning. 

‘Now go,’ exclaimed the monarch, ‘thou 
Enriched by fervent rite and vow, 

For Kdma and his wife ordain 

The fast, that joy may bless his reign.’ 

1 ICuusftlyii and Sumitra. 


From worldly thoughts thy soul refrain, 
And couched on holy grass remain. 

And let thy trusted lords attend 
In careful watch upon their friend* 

For, unexpected, check and bar 
Our weightiest counsels often mar. 

While Bharat too is far away 
Making with royal kin his stay, 

I deem the fittest time of all 
Thee, chosen Regent, to install. 

It may be Bharat still has stood 
True to the counsels of the good, 

Faithful to thee with tender trust, 

With governed senses, pure and just. 

But human minds, too well 1 know, 

Will sudden changes undergo, 

And by their constant deeds alone 
The virtue of the good is shown. ^ 

Now, Kdma, go. My son, good night ! 

Fixt is to-morrow for the rite.’ 

Then Kdma paid the reverence due, 

And quickly to his home withdrew. 

He passed within, no.r lingered there, 

But sought his mother’s mansion, where 
The dame in linen robes arrayed 
Devoutly in the chapel prayed [checked, 
To Fortune’s Queen, with utterance 
That she her Kdina would protect. 

There was Sumitrd too, and there 
Was Lakshman led by loving care ; 

And when the royal choice they knew 
Sitd in haste was summoned too. 
Absorbed, with half-shut eye.s, the queen 
Attended by the three was seen. 

She knew that Pusliya’s lucky hour 
Would raise her son to royal power, 

So fixed with bated breath each thought 
On God supreme, by all men sought. 

To her, as thus she knelt and prayed, 
Kdma drew near, due reverence paid, 

'And then to swell his mother’s joy, 

Thus spoke her own beloved boy : 

* O mother dem'*, my sire’s decree 
Etikusts the people’s weal to me. 
To-morrow 1, for so his will, 

Anointed king, the throne shall fill* 

The few last hours till night shall end 
Sltd with me must fasting spend, 
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The best of those who Scripture know 
Said to the king, 'My lord, I go.* 

To Emma’s house Va^ishtha hied, 

The hero’s fast by rule to guide, 

And skilled in sacred texts to tell 
Each step to him instructed well. 

Straight to Prince Rdma’s high abode, 
That like a cloud pale-tinted showed, 
Borne in his priestly car he rode. 

Two courts he passed, and in the third 
He stayed his car. Then Rdma heard 
The holy sage was come, and flew 
To honour him with honour due. 

He hastened to the car and lent 
His hand to aid the priest’s descent. 

Then spoke Va^ishtha words like these, 
Pleased with his reverent courtesies, 
With pleasant things his heart to cheer 
Who best deserved glad news to hear; 
‘Prince, thou hast won thy father’s grace, 
And thine will be the E-egent’s place: 
Now with thy SM, as is right, 

In strictest fasting spend the night, 

► For when the morrow’s dawn is fair 
The king will consecrate his heir : 

So Nahush,^ as the wise relate, 


And all the royal street he viewed 
Filled with a mighty multitude. 

The eager concourse blocked each square, 
Each road and lane and thoroughfare. 

And joyous shouts on every side 
Hose like the roar of Ocean’s tide, 

As streams of men together came 
With loud huzza and glad acclaim. 

The ways were watered, swept, and clean. 
And deckedwithflowersandgarlands green. 
And all Ayodhyd shone arrayed 
With banners on the roofs that played* 
Men, women, boys with eager eyes, 
Expecting when the sun should rise, 
Stood longing for the herald ray 
Of Rdma’s consecration day, 

To see, a source of joy to all, 

The people-honoured festival. 

The priest advancing slowly through 
The mighty crowd he cleft in two, 

Near to the monarch’s palace drew. 

He sought the terrace, by the stair, 

Like a white cloud-peak high in air, 

The reverend king of men to meet 
Who sate upon his splendid seat : 

Ti)us will Vrihaspati arise 


Yaydti joyed to consecrate.’ 

Thus having said, Va^ishtha next 
Ordained the fast by rule and text, 

For Edina faithful to his vows 
And the Videhan dame his spouse. 

Then from the prince’s house he hied 
With courteous honours gratified. 

Eouud Edma gathered every friend 
In pleasant talk a while to spend. 

He bade good night to all at last, 

And to his inner chamber passed- 
Then Edina’s house shone bright and gay 
With men and maids in glad array, 

As in the morning some Lir lake 
When all her lotuses awake, 

And every bird that loves the flood 
Flits joyous round each opening bud. 

Forth from the house Vadlshtha drove, 
That with the king’s in splendour strove, 

' A king of the Lunar race, and tatker of Yivyiti, 


To meet the monarcli of the skies. 

But when the king his coming knew, 

He left his throne and near him drew. 
Questioned by him Vasishtha said 
That all his task was duly sped. 

Then all who sate there, honouring 
Vasishtha, rose as rose the king. 
Vasishtha bade his lord adieu, 

And all the peers, dismissed, withdrew. 

Then as a royal lion seeks 

His cave beneath the rocky peaks, 

So to the chambeis where abode 
His consorts Dasaratha strode. 

Full-thronged were those delightful 
With women richly dressed, [bovvers 
And splendid as the radiant towers 
Where Indra loves to rest. 

Then brighter flashed a thousand eyes 
With the light his presence lent, 

As, when the moon begins to rise, 

The star-thronged firmament. 
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Ill streets, and where, the cross- ways met, 
Where holy fig-trees had been set, 

In open square, in sacred shade, [pla37’ed, 
Where merchants’ shops their wealth dis- 
On all the mansions of the great, 

And householders of wealth and state,, 
Where'er the people loved to meet, 
Where'er a tree adorned the street, 

Gay banners floated to the wind. 

And ribands round the staves were twined 
Then clear the singers’ voices rang, 

As, charming mind and ear, they sang. 
Here players shone in bright attire, 

There dancing women swelled the quire. 
Each with his friend had much to say 
Of Rdma’s consecration-day ; 

Yea, even children, as they played 
At cottage doors beneath the shade. 

The royal street with flowers was strown 
Which loving hands in heaps had thrown. 
And here and there rich incense lent 
Its fragrance to the garland’s scent; 

And all was fresh and fair and bright 
In honour of the coming rite. 

With careful foresight to illume 
With borrowed blaze the midnight gloom. 
The crowds erected here and there 
Trees in each street gay lamps to bear^ 
The city thus from side to side 
In festal guise was beautified. 

The people of the town who longed 
To view the rite together thronged. 

And filling every court and square 
Praised the good king in converse there : 

‘ Our high-souled king 1 He throws a grace 
On old Ikshvdku’s royal race. 

He feels his years’ increasing weight, 

And makes his son associate. 

Great joy to us the choice will bring 
Of Rdma for our lord and king. 

The good and bad to him are known, 

And long will he protect his own. 

No pride his prudent breast may swell, 
Most just, he loves his brothers well, 

And to us all that love extends, 

Cherished as brothers and as friends. 

Long may our lord in life remain, 

Good Da^aratha, free from stain, 


THE CITY DECOR AT ED. 

Then Edma bathed in order due, 

His mind from worldly thoughts withdrew, 
And with his large-eyed wife besought 
Naiayan, as a votary ought. 

Upon his head the brimming cup 
Of holy oil he lifted up, 

Then placed within the kindled fire 
The offering to that heavenly Sire, 

And as be sipped the remnant prayed 
To Him for blessing and for aid. 

Then with still lips and tranquil mind 
With his Videhan he reclined, 

In Vishnu’s chapel, on a bed 
Where holy grass was duly spread, 

While still the prince’s every thought 
The God supreme, Ndrdyan, sought. 

One watch remained the night to close 
When Rdriia from his couch arose, 

And bade the men and maids adorn 
His palaoe for the solemn morn. 

He heard the bards and heralds raise 
Auspicious strains of joy and praise ; 

And brt athe;d devout, with voice restrained, 
The hymn for morning rites ordained; 
Then, with his head in reverence bowed, 
Praised Madhu’s conquering foe aloud. 
And, in pure linen robes arrayed, 

The priests to raise their voices prayed* 
Obedient to the summons they 
Proclaimed to all the festal day. 

The Brdlimaus’ voices, deep and sweet, 
Resounded through the crowded street. 
And echoed through Ayodhyd went 
By many a loud-toned instrument. 

Then all the peoph? joyed to hear 
That Rdiua with his consort dear 
Had fasted till the morning light 
In preparation for the rite* 

Swiftly the joyful tidings through 
Ayod^d’s crowded city flew, 

And soon as dawn appeared, each man 
To decorate the town began. 

In all the temples bright and fair 
As white clouds towering in the air. 
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By whose most gracious favour we 
Rim a auomted king shall see.’ [spoke 
Such were the words the townsmen 
Heard by the gathering countryfolk, [west, 
Who from the south, north, east, and 
Stirred by the joyful tidings, pressed- 
For by their eager longing led 
To Rama’s consecration sped 
The villagers from every side, 

And filled Ayodhya s city wide. [crowd. 
This way and that way strayed the 
While rose a murmur long and loud,^ 

As when the full moon floods the skies 
And Ocean’s waves with thunder rise. 

That town, like India’s city fair, 

While peasants thronged her ways, 
Tumultuous roared like Ocean, where 
Each flood-born monster plays. 

CANTO VII. 

MANTlIARk'S LAMENT. 

It chanced a slave-born handmaid, bred 
With Queen Kaikeyi, fancy-led, 

Mounted the stair and stood upon 
The terrace like the moon that shone. 
Thence Manthara at ease surveyed 
Ayodhyd to her eyes displayed, 

Where water cooled the royal street, [sweet, 
Where heaps of flowers were fresh and 
And costly flags and pennons hung 
On roof and tower their shadow flung : 
With covered ways prepared in haste, 

And many an awning newly placed : 

With sandal-scented streams bedewed, 
Thronged by a new bathed multitude : 
Whose streets were full of Brdhman bands 
With wreaths and sweetmeats in their 
hands. 

Loud instruments their music raised, 

And through the town, where’er she gazed, 
The doors of temples glittered white, 

And the maid marvelled at the sight. 

Of Rd,rna’s nurse who, standing by, 
Gazed with a joy-expanded eye, 

In robes of purest white attired, 

The wondering damsel thus inquired : 




* Does Ritma’s mother give away 
Rich largess to the crowds to-day. 

On some dear object fondly bent, 

Or blest with measureless content ? 

What mean these signs of rare delight 
On every side that meet my sight? 

Say, will the king with joy elate 
Some happy triumph celebrate V 

The nurse, with transport uncontrolled, 
Her glad tale to the hump-back told : 

‘ Our lord the king to-morrow morn 
Will consecrate his eldest-born, 

And raise, in Pushya’s favouring hour, 
Prince R^ma to the royal power.’ 

As thus the nurse her tidings spoke, 
Rage in the hump-back’s breast awoke. 
Down from the terrace, like the head 
Of high Kaildsa’s hill, she sped. 

Sin in her thoughts, her soul aflame, 
Where Queen Kaikeyi slept, she carnet 
‘ Why sleepest thou ? ’ she cried, ‘ arise. 
Peril is near, unclose thine eyes. 

Ah, heedless Queen, too blind to know 
What floods of sin above thee flow I 
Thy boasts of love and grace are o’er ; 
Thine is the show and nothing more. 

His favour is an empty cheat, 

A. torrent dried by summer’s heat.’ 

Thus by the artful maid addressed 
In cruel words from raging breast, 

The queen, sore troubled, spoke in turn ; 
‘ What evil news have I to learn ? 

That mournful ejm, that altered cheek 
Of sudden woe or danger spoak.’ 

Such were the words Kaikeyi said. 
Then Manthard, her eyeballs red 
With fury, skilled with treacherous art 
To grieve yet more her lady’s heart, 
From Rdma, in her wicked hate, 
Kaikeyi's love to alienate, 

Upon her evil purpose bent 
Began again most eloquent : 

‘ Peril awaits thee swift and sure, 

And utter woe defying cure ; 

King Da^aratha will create 
Prince Rama Heir Associate. 

Plunged in the depths of wild despair, 
My soul a prey to pain and care, 
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As thongb the flanies consumed me, zeal 
Has brought me fox my lady’s weab 
Tliy grief, my Queen, is grief to me : 

Thy gain my greatest gain would be. 

Proud daughter of a princely line, 

The ihghts of consort queen are thine. 

How art thou, born of royal race, 

Blind to the crimes that kings debase ? 

Thy lord is gracious, to deceive, 

And flatters, but thy soul to grieve, 

■While thy pure heart that thinks no sin 
Knows not the snares that hem thee in. 
Thy husband’s lips on thee bestow 
Soft soothing words, an empty show : 

The wealth, the substance, and the power 
This day will be Kau4alyd.’s dower. 

With crafty soul thy child he sends 
To dwell among thy distant friends, 

And, every rival far from sight. 

To Rdma gives the power and might. 

Ah me ! for thou, unhappy dame. 

Deluded by a husband’s name, 

With more than mother’s love hast pressed 
A serpent to thy heedless breast, 

And cherished him who works thee woe, 
Ho husband but a deadly^ foe. 

For like a snake, unconscious Queen, 

Or enemy who sfcabs unseen, 

King Da^aratlia all untrue 

Has dealt with thee and Bharat too. 

Ah, simple lady, long beguiled ^ 

By his soft words who falsely smiled ! 
Poor victim of the guileless breast, 

A happier fate thou meritest. 

For thee and thine destruction waits 
When he Prince Rtlma consecrates. 

Up, lady, while there yet is time ; 
Preserve thyself, prevent the crime. 

Up, from thy careless ease, and free 
Thyself, 0 Queen, thy son, and met’ 

Delighted at the words she said, 
Kaikeyi lifted from the bed, 

Dike autumn’s moon, her radiant head, 
And joyous at the tidings gave 
A jewel to the hump-back slave ; 

And as she gave the precious toy 
She cried in her exceeding joy : . 


*Take this, dear maiden, for thy news, 

Most grateful to mine ear, and choose 
What grace beside most fitly may 
The welcome messenger repay. 

I joy that R^ma gains the throne : 
Kau^aly^’s son is as mine own.’ 

CANTO Till. 

MAN'THAEI^S speech. 

The damsel’s breast with fury burned : 

She answered, as the gift she spurned : 

‘ What time, O simple Queen, is this 
For idle dreams of fancied bliss ? 

Hast thou not sense thy state to know, 
Engulfed in seas of whelming woe ? 

Sick as I am with grief and pain 
My lips can scarce a laugh restrain 
To see thee hail with ill-timed joy 
A peril mighty to destroy. - 

I mourn for one so fondly blind : 

What woman of a prudent mind 
Would welcome, e’en as thou hast done, 

The lordship of a rival’s son, 

Rejoiced to find her secret foe 
Empowered, like death, to launch the blow ? 
I see that Rama still must fear 
Thy Bharat, to his throne too near 
Hence is my heart disquieted, 

For those who fear are those we dread. 
Lakshmaij, the mighty bow who draws, 
With all his soul serves Rdma’s cause ; 

And chains as strong to Bharat bind 
S'atrughna, with bis heart and mind. 

Now next to Rd,ma, lady fair. 

Thy Bharat is the lawful heir ; 

And far remote, I ween, the chance 
That might the younger two advance. 

Yes, Queen, ’tis Rima that I dread, 

Wise, prompt, in warlike science bred; 

And oh, I tremble when I think 
Of thy dear child on ruin’s brink. 

Blest with a lofty fate is she, 

Kau^alyd* ; for her son will be 

Placed, when the moon and Pushya meet, 

By Brahmans on the royal seat. 

Thou as a slave in suppliant guise 
. Must wait upon Kausalyd’s eyes, 
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With all her wealth and bliss secured 
And glorious from her foes assured* 

Her slave with us who serve thee, thou 
Wilt see thy son to Rdma bow. 

And Sltd’s friends exult o’er ail, 

While Bharat’s wife shares Bharat’s fall.’ 

As thus the maid in wrath complained, 
Kaikeyi saw her heart was pained, 

And answered eager in defence 
Of Rdma’s worth and excellence : 

‘ Nay, Hama, born the monarch’s heir, 

By holy fathers trained with care, 
Virtuous, grateful, pure, and true, 

Claims royal sway as rightly due* 

He, like a sire, will long defend 
Each brother, minister, and friend. 

Then why, O hump-back, art thou pained 
To hear that he the throne has gained ? 
Be sure when Rdma’s empire ends, 

The kingdom to my son descends, 

Who, when a hundred years are flown. 
Shall sit upon his fathers' throne. 

Why is thine heart thus sad to see 
The joy that is and long shall be, 

This fortune by possession sure 
And hopes which we may count secure? 
Dear as the darling son I bore 
Is Ritma, yea, or even more. 

Most duteous to Kaus dyd, he 
Is yet more dutiful to me. 

What though he rule, we need not fear : 
His brethren to his soul are dear. 

And if the throne Prince Rdma fill 
- Bharat will share the empire still.’ 

She ceased. The troubled damsel sighed 
^ Sighs long and hot, and thus replied; 

^ * What madness has possessed thy mind, 

1 To warnings deaf, to dangers blind? 

1;. Canst thou not see the floods of woe 
1 That threaten o’er thine head to flow ? 

1 First Rdma will the tlirone acquire, 

Then Rdma’s son succeed his sire, 

I While Bharat will neglected pine ^ 

"i ^ Excluded from the royal line. 

Not all his sons, O lady fair, 

The kingdom of a monarch share t 
All ruling when a sovereign dies 
Wild tumult ill the state would rise. 

Id 




The eldest, be he good or ill, 

Is ruler by the father’s will. 

Know, tender mother, that thy son 
Without a friend and all undone. 

Far from the joyous ease of home 
An alien from his race will roam. 

I sped to thee for wdiom I feel. 

But thy fond heart mistakes my zeal, 

Thy hand a present would bestow 
Because thy rival triumphs so. 

When Rama once begins his sway 
Without a foe his will to stay, 

Thy darling Bharat he will drive 
To distant lands if left alive. 

By thee the child was sent away 
Beneath his grandsire’s roof to stay. 

Even in stocks and stones perforce 
Will friendship spring from intercourse* I 

The young Shtrughna too would go ! 

With Bharat, for he loved him so. | 

As Lakshmau still to Bilma cleaves, | 

He his dear Bharat never leaves. i 

There is an ancient tale they tell : I 

A tree the foresters would fell I 

Was saved by reeds that round it stood, I 

For love that sprang of neighbourhood. I 

So Lnkshmaij Rdma will defend, | 

And each on each for aid depend. I 

Such fame on earth their friendship wins I 

As tliat which binds the Heavenly Twins. J 

And Rdma ne’er will purpose wrong ^ 

To Lakshma^, for their love is strong. 

But Bharat, Oh, of this be sure, ? 

Must evil at his bands endure. [ 

Come, Rdma from his home expel - 

An exile in the woods to dwell* 

The plan, O Queen, which I advise 
Secures tby weal if thou be wise. 

So we and all thy kith and kin 
Advantage from thy gain shall win. 

Shall Bharat, meet for happier fate, 

Born to endure hia rival’s hate, 

With all his fortune ruined cower 
And, dread his brother’s mightier power? 

U p, Queen, to save thy son, arise ; 

Prostrate at Rama’s feet he lies- p 

So the proud elephant who leads J 

His trooping consorts through the reeds S 
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Falls in the forest shade beneath 
The lion’s spring and murderous teeth. 
Scorned by thee in thy bliss and pride 
Kau^alyd, was of old defiedi 
And will she now forbear to show 
The vengeful rancour of a foe ? 

O Queen, thy darling is undone 
When.Rdma’s hand has once begun 
Ayodhyi’s realm to sway. 

Come, win the kingdom for thy child 
And driye the alien to the wild 
In banislijuent to-day.* 


€ANT0 IX. 


TJIE PLOT. 

As fury lit Kaikeyi’s eyes 

She spoke with long and burning sighs: 

‘This day my son enthroned shall see, 

And Riima to the woods shall flee. 

But tell me, damsel, if thou can, 

A certain way, a skilful plan 
That Bharat may the empire gain, 

And Rdma’s hopes be nursed in vain/ 

The lady ceased. The wicked maid 
The mandate of her queen obeyed, 

And darkly plotting Rd.ma*s fall 
Responded to Kaikeyfs call. 

‘I will declare, do thou attend, 

How Bharat may his throne ascend. 

Host thou forget what things befell? 

Or dost thou feign, remembering well? 

Or wouldst thou hear my tongue repeat 
A story for thy need so meet ? 

Gay lady, if thy will be so, 

Now hear the tale of long ago, 

And when my tongue has done its part 
Ponder the story in thine heart. 

■When Gods and demons fought of old, 
Thy lord, with royal saints enrolled, 

Sped to the war with thee to bring 
Hi» might to aid the Immortals’ King. 
Far to th$ southern land he sped 
Where Dandak’s mighty wilds are spread. 
To Vaijayanta’s city swayed 
By S'aiiibara, whose flag displayed ,. 


The hugest monster of the sea, 

Lord of a hundred wiles was he ; 

With might Avhiob Gods could never blame 
Against the King of Heaven he came. 
Then raged the battle wild and dread, 

And mortal warriors fought and bled ; 

The fiends by night with strength renewed 
Charged, slew the sleeping multitude. 

Thy lord. King Hatoatba, long 
Stood fighting with the demon throng, 
But long of arm, unmatched in strength, 
Fell wounded by their darts at length. 

Thy husband, senseless, by thine aid 
Was from the battle field conveyed, 

And wounded nigh to death thy lord 
Was by thy care to health restored. 

Well pleased the grateful monarch sware 
To grant thy first and second prayer. 
Thou for no favour then wouldst sue, 

The gifts reserved for season due ; 

And he, thy high-souled lord, agreed 
To give the boons when thou shouldst need. 
Myself I knew not what befell, 

But oft the tale have heard thee tell, 

And close to thee in friendship knit 
Deep in my heart have treasured it. 
Remind thy husband of his oath. 

Recall the boons and claim them both. 
That Bharat on the throne be placed 
With rites of consecration graced, 

And Rd,ma to the woods be sent 
For twice seven years of banishment. 

Go, Queen the mourner’s chamber^ seek, 
With angry eye and burning cheek ; 

And with disordered robes and hair 
On the cold earth lie prostrate there. 
When the king comes still mournful lie, 
Speak not a word nor meet his eye, 

But let thy tears in torrent flow, 

And lie enamoured of thy woe. 

Well do I know thou long hast been, 

And ever art, his darling queen. 

For thy dear sake, 0 well-loved dame, 
The mighty king would brave the flame, 


* Literally the chamber of wrath, a *grov>lery' a small, dark, 
tinf nruiBhed room to which it seems, the wives aud ladies of the 
king betook themfeelves vfhSa oflfended and sulky. 
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But ne’er would anger thee, or brook 
To meet his favourite’s wrathful look. 
Thy loving lord would even die 
Thy fancy, Queen, to gratify^ 

And never could he arm his breast 
To answer nay to thy request. 

Listen and learn, O dull of sense, 

Thine all-resistless influence. 

Gems he will offer, pearls, and gold: 
Refuse his gifts, be stern and cold. 

^ Those proffered boons at length recall, 
And claim them till he grants thee all. 
And O my lady, high in bliss, 

With heedful thought forget not this. 
When from the ground his queen he lifts 
And grants again the promised gifts. 
Bind him with oaths he cannot break 
And thy demands unflinching, make, 
That Rdma travel to the wild 
Five years and nine from home exiled, 
And Bharat, best of all who reign, 

The empire of the land obtain. 

For when this term of years has fled 
Over the banished Rdma’s head, 

Thy royal son to vigour grown 
And rooted firm will stand alone. 


The chest so deep, the waist so trim, 

So round the lines of breast and liuib.^ 

Thy cheeks with moonlike beauty shine. 

And the warm wealth of youth is thine. 

Thy legs, my girl, are long and neat, 

And somewhat long thy dainty feet, 

W hile stepping out before my face 
Thou seemest like a crane to pace- 
The thousand wiles are in thy breast 
Which Bambara the fiend possessed, 

And countless others all thine own, 

O damsel sage, to thee are known. 

Thy very hump becomes thee too, 

O thou whose face is fair to view, i 

For there reside in endless store - 

Plots, wizard wiles, and warrior lore. 

A golden chain 111 round it fling ^ ^ 

When Edma’s flight makes Bharat king ; j 

Yea, polished links of finest gold, [ 

When once the wished for prize I hold ? 

With naught to fear and none to hate, j 

Thy hump, dear maid, shall decorate. j 

A golden frontlet wrought with care, -.I 

And precious jewels shalt thou wear : [ 

Two lovely robes around thee fold, [ 

And walk a Goddess to behold, i 


The king, I know, is well inclined, 

And this the hour to move his mind. 

Be bold: the threatened rite prevent, 
And force the king from his intent.’ 

She ceased. So counselled to her bane 
Disguised beneath a show of gain, 
Kaikeyi in her joy and pride 
To Manthard. again replied ; 

*Thy sense I envy, prudent maid ; 

With sagest lore thy lids pei'suade. 

No hump-back maid in all the earth, 

For wise resolve, carl match thy worth. 
Thou art alone with constant zeal 
Devoted to thy lady’s weal. 

Dear girl, without thy faithful aid 
I had not marked the plot he laid. 

Full of all guile and sin and spite 
Misshapen hump-backs shock the sight : 
But thou art fair and formed to please, 
Bent like a lily by the breeze. 

I look thee o’er with watchful eye, 

And in thy frame no fault can spy ; 


Bidding the moon himself compare 
His beauty with a face so fair. 

With scent of precious sandal sweet 
Down to the nails upon thy feet, 

First of the household thou shall go' 

And pay with scorn ench baffled foe.’ 

Kaikeyfs praise the damsel heard, 

And thus again her lady stirred, 

Who lay upon her beauteous bed ^ 

Like fire upon the altar fed : 

‘Dear Queen, they build the bridge in vain 
When swollen streams are dry again. 
Arise, thy glorious task complete, 

And draw the king to thy retreat’ 

The large-eyed lady left her bower 
Exulting in her pride of power, 

And with the hump-back sought the gloom 
And silence of the mourner’s room. 


* In these four lines I do not translate faithfully, and I do 
not venture to follow Kaikeyi faither in her eulogy of the hump, 
back’s charms. 
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The string of priceless pearls that hung 
Around her neck to earth she flung, 

With all the wealth and lustre lent 
By precious getn and ornament, 

Then, listening to her slave's advice, 

Lay, like a nymph from Paradise, 

As on the ground her limbs she laid 
Once more she cried unto the maid : 

‘Soon must thou to the monarch say 
Kaikeyi’s soul has past away, 

Or, Rdma banished as we planned, 

My son made king shall rule the land. 

No more for gold and gems I care, 

For brave attire or dainty fare. 

If Rdma should the throne ascend. 

That very hour my life will end.’ 

The royal lady wounded through 
The bosom with the darts that flew 

Launched from the hump-back’s tongue, 
Pressed both her hands upon her side, 

And o’er and o’er again she cried 
With wildering fury stung ; 

‘Yes, it shall be thy task to tell 
That I have hurried hence to dwell 
InYama’s realms of woe. 

Or happy Bharat shall be king, 

And doomed to years of wandering 
Kausid) son shall go. 

I heed not dainty viands now, 

Fair wreaths of flowers to twine ray brow, 
Soft balm or precious scent: 

My very life I count as naught, 

Nothing on earth can claim my thought 
But Rdrma’s banishment.’ 

She spoke these words of cruel ire ; 

Then stripping off her gay attire, 

The cold bare floor she pressed* 

So, falling from her home on high, 

Some lovely daughter of the sky 
Upon the ground might rest. 

With darkened brow and furious mien, 
Strippedof her gems and wreath, the queen 
in spotless beauty lay, 

Like heaven obscured with gathering cloud, 
When shades of midnight darkness shroud 
Each star’s expiring ray. 


CANTO X. 

DAi§JBATffrS SPEECH. 

As Queen Kaikeyi thus obeyed 
The sinful counsel of her maid 
She sank upon the chamber floor, 

As sinks in anguish, wounded sore, 

An elephant beneath the smart 
Of the wild hunter’s venomed dart. 

The lovely lady in her mind 
Revolved the plot her maid designed, 

And prompt the gain and risk to scan 
She step by step approved the plan. 
Misguided by the hump-back’s guile 
She pondered her resolve awhile, 

As the fair path that bliss secured 
The miserable lady lured. 

Devoted to her queen, and swayed 
By hopes of gain and bliss, the maid 
Rejoiced, her lady’s purpose known, 

And deemed the prize she sought her own. 
Then bent upon her purpose dire, 

Kaikeyi, with her soul on Are, 

Upon the floor lay, languid, down, 

Her brows contracted in a frown. 

The bright-hued wreath that bound her hair. 
Chains, necklets, jewels rich and rare, 
Stripped off by her own fingers lay 
Spread on the ground in di.sarray, 

And to the floor a lustre lent 
As stars light up the firmament. 

Thus prostrate in the mourner’s cell, 

In garb of woe the lady fell, 

Her long hair in a single braid, 
Likesomefair nymph of heaven dismayed.^ 
The monarch, Rdma to install. 

With thoiightful care had ordered all, 

And now within his home withdrew, 
Dismissing first his retinue. 

Nowall the town has heard, thought he, 
What joyful rite the morn -will see. 

So turned he to her bower to cheer 
With the glad news his darling’s ear. 

* These verses are evidently an interpolation- They contain; 
nothing that has not been already rel-ited : the words only are 
alfeerek As the whole poem could not be recited at once, the 
rhap.sodists at the beginning of a fresh recitation would naturally 
remind fcheJr hearers of the events immediately preceding. 
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Majestic, as the Lord of Night, 

When threatened by the Dragon’s might, 
I^urshs radiant on the evening sky 
Pale with the clouds that wander by, 

So Dasaratha, great in fame, 

To Queen Kaikeyfs palace came. 

There parrots flew from tree to tree, 

And gorgeous peacocks wandered free, 
While ever and anon was beard 
The note of some glad water-bird. 

Here loitered dwarf and hump-backed maid, 
There lute and lyre sweet music played. 
Here, rich in blossom, creepers twined 
O’er grots with wondrous art designed, 
There Champac and A^oka flowers 
Hung glorious o’er the summer bowers, 
And mid the waving verdure rose 
Gold, silver, ivory porticoes. 

Through all the months in ceaseless store 
The treCKS both fruit and blossom bore. 
With many a lake the grounds were graced ; 
Seats, gold and silver, here were placed ; 
Here every viand wooed the taste. 

It was a garden meet to vie 
E’en with the home of Gods on high. 
Within the mansion rich and vast 
The mighty Dasaratha passed : 

Not there was his beloved queen 
On her fair couch reclining seen. 

With love his eager pulses beat 
For the dear wife he came to meet, 

And in his blissful hopes deceived. 

He sought his absent love and grieved. 

For never had she missed the hour 
Of meeting in her sumptuous bower, 

And never had the king of men 
:if Entered the empty room till then. 

. Still urged by love and anxious thought 
I News of his favourite queen he sought, 
i For never had his loving eyes 
Found her or selfish or unwise. 

\ Then spoke at Lngth the warder maid, 

; ' With hands upraised and sore afraid : 
j/ ■ ‘My Lord and King, the queen has sought 
I The mourner’s cell with rage distraught*’ 
The words the warder maiden said 
a He heard with soul disquieted, 



And thus as fiercer grief assailed, 

His troubled senses wellnigh failed. 

Consumed by torturing fires of grief 
The king, the world’s imperial chief, 

His lady lying on the ground 
In most unqueenly posture, found. 

The aged king, all pure within, 

Saw the young queen resolved on sin, 

Low on the ground, his own sweet wife, 

To him far dearer than his life. 

Like some fair creeping plant uptorn, 

Or like a maid of heaven forlorn, 

A nym ph of air or Goddess sent 
From Swarga down in banishment. 

As some wild ekphant who tries 
To soothe his consort as she lies 
Struck by the hunter’s venomed dart, 

So the great king, disturbed in heart, 

Strove with soft hand and fond caress 
To soothe his darling queen’s distress, 

And in his love addressed with sighs 
Tlie lady of the lotus eyes : 

‘ I know not, Queen, why thou shouldst be 
Thus angered to the heart with me. 

Say who has slighted thee, or whence 
Has come the cause of such offence 
That in the dust thou liest low, 

And rendest my fond heart with woe. 

As if some goblin of the night 
Had struck thee with a deadly blight, 

And cast foul influence on her 
Whose spells my loving bosom stir ? 

1 have physicians famed for skill, 

Each trained to cure some special ill : [; 

My sweetest lady, tell tiiy pain, \ 

And they shall make thee well again. 

Whom, darling, wouldst thou punished see ? 

Or whom enriched with lordly foe? 

Weep not, my lovely Queen, and stay 
This grief that wears thy frame away. 

Speak, and the guilty shall be freed. 

The guiltless be condemned to bleed, 

The poor enriched, the rich abased, 

The low set high, the proud disgraced. 

My lords and I thy wdll obey, 

All slaves who own thy sovereign sway ; ^ 
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And I can ne’er ray heart incline 
To check in aught one wish of thine. 

3Sf ow by my life I pray thee tell 
The thoughts that in thy bosom dwell. 

The power and might thou knowesfc well 
Should from thy breast all doubt expel. 

I swear by all ray merit won. 

Speak, and thy pleasure shall be done. 

Far as the world’s wide bounds extend 
My glorious empire knows no end. 

Mine are the tribes in eastern lands, 

And those who dwell on Sindhu’s sands: 
Mine is Surdshtra, far away, 

Suvfra’s realm admits my sway. 

My best the southern nations fear, 

The Angas and the Vangas hear. 

And as lord paramount I reign 
O’er Magadh and the Matsyas’ plain, 
Ko^al, and Kd^f s wide domain ; ^ 

All rich ill treasures of the mine, 

In golden corn, sheep, goats, and kine. 
Choose what thou wilt, Kaikeyl, thence : 
But tell me, O my darling, whence 
Arose thy grief, and it shall fly 
Like hoar-frost when the sun is high*’ 

She, by Ins loving words consoled, 
Longed her dire purpose to unfold, 

And sought with sharper pangs to wring 
The bosom of her lord the king. 

CANTO XI. 

THE QUEExYS DEMAND. 

To him enthralled by love, and blind, 
Pierced by his darts who shakes the mind,^ 
JKaikeyf. with remorseless breast 
Her cruel purpose thus expressed: 

‘ O King, no insult or neglect 
Have I endured, or disrespect. 

One wish 1 have, and fain would see 
That longing granted, lord, by thee. 

Now pledge thy word if thou incline 
To listen to this prayer of mine, 

* The Stoka or distich which I hwre beenr forcwd to expand 
Into these aiaej lines is evidently epuriouit, but is found in all 
the ebiamealed MSS, which Sch legal consulted. 

’ Maumaiha, Miud-dUturber, a, name of K^ma or Lore. 


Then I with confidence will speak, 

And thou shalt hear the boon I seek.’ 

Ere she had ceased, the monarch fell 
A victim to the lady’s spell, 

And to the deadly snare she set 
Sprang, like a roebuck to the net. 

Her lover raised her drooping head, 
Smiled, playing with her hair, and said : 

‘ Hast thou not learnt, wild dame, till now 
That there is none so dear as thou 
To me thy loving husband, save 
My R^ma bravest of the brave ? 

By him my race’s high-souled heir, 

By him whom none can match, I swear, 
Now speak the wish that on thee weighs : 
By him whose right is length of days, 
Whom if my fond paternal eye 
Saw not one hour I needs must die, — 

I swear by Rd,ma my dear son, 

Speak, and thy bidding shall be done. 
Speak, darling ; if thou choose, request 
To have the heart from out my breast ; 
Regard my words, sweet love, and name' 
The wish thy mind thinks fit’ to frame. 
Nor let thy soul give way to doubt : 

My power should drive suspicion out. 

Yea, by my merits won I swear, 

Speak darling, I will grant thy prayer.’ 

The queen, ambitious, overjoyed 
To see him by her plot decoyed, 

More eager still her aims to reach. 

Spoke her abominable speech : 

* A boon thou grantest, nothing loth, 

And swearest with repeated oath* 

Now let the thirty Gods and three 
My witnesses, with Indra, be. 

Let sun and moon and planets bear, 
Heaven, quarters, day and night, give ear. 
The mighty world, the earth outspread, 
With bards of heaven and demons dread ; 
The ghosts that walk in midnight shade, . 
And household Gods, our present aid, 

And every being great and small 
To hear and mark the oath I call.’ 

When thus the archer king was bound 
With treacherous arts and oaths en wound, 
She to her bounteous lord subdued 
By blinding love, her speech renewed : 
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•Kemember, King, that long-past day 
Of Gods’ and demons’ battle fray, 

And bow thy foe in doubtful strife 
Had nigh bereft thee of thy life. 
Remember, it was only I 
Preserved thee when about to die, 

And thou for watchful Ipve and care 
Wouldst grant rny first and second prayer- 
Those offered boons, pledged with thee then, 
I now demand, 0 King of men. 

Of thee, O Monarch, good and just, 
Whose righteous soul observes each trust. 

If thou refuse thy promise sworn, 

1 die. despised, before the morn. 

These rites in Kama’s name begun — 
Transfer them, and enthrone my son. 

The time is come to claim at last 
That double boon of days long-past, 
When Gods and demons met in fight. 
And thou wonldst fain my care requite. 
Now forth to Dandak’s forest drive 
Thy Rjima for nine years and five, 

And let him dwell a hermit there ^ 

With deerskin coat and matted hair, 
Without a rival let my boy 
The empire of the land enjoy, 

And let mine eyes ere morning see 
Thy Rdma to the forest fiee.’ 

Canto xil 

daBaratha^s lament. 

The monarch, as Kaikeyf pressed 
With cruel words her dire request, 

Stood for a time absorbed in thought 
While anguish in his bosom wu’ought. 
‘Does some wild dream my heart assail ? 
Or do my troubled senses fail ? 

Does some dire portent scare my view ? 
Or frenzy’s stroke my soul subdue ? * 
Thus as he thought, his troubled mind 
In doubt and dread no rest could find. 
Distressed and trembling like a deer 
Who sees the dreaded tigress near. 

On the bare ground his limbs he threw, 
And many a long deep sigh he drew, 
Dike a wild snake, with fury blind, 

By charms within a ring confined. 


Once as the monarch's fury woke, 

‘ Shame on thee T from his bosom broke, 
And then in sense-bewildering pain 
He fainted on the ground again. 

At length, when slowly strength returned, 
He answered as his eyeballs burned 
With the wild fury of his ire 
Consuming her, as ’twere, with fire : 

‘ Fell traitress, thou whose thoughts design 
The utter ruin of my line. 

What wrong have I or Rtlraa done ? 

Speak murderess, speak thou wicked one, 
Seeks he not evermore to please 
Thee with all sonlike courtesies 1 
By what persuasion art thou led 
To bring tiiis ruin on his head? 

Ah me, that fondly unaware 
I brought thee home my life to snare, 
Called daughter of a king, in truth 
A serpent with a venom ed tooth ! 

What fault can I pretend to find 
In Rdma praised by all mankind, 

That I my darling should forsake ? 

No, take ray life, my glory take: 

Ijet either queen be from me torn, 

But not my well-loved eldest-born. 

Him but to see is highest bliss, 

And death itself his face to miss. 

The world may sunless stand, the grain 
May thrive without the genial rain, 

But if my Eima be not nigh 
My spirit from its frame will fly. 

Enough, thine impious plan forgo, 

O thou who plottest sin and woe. 

My head before thy feet, I kneel, 

And pray thee some compassion feel. 

O wicked dame, what can have led 
Thy heart to dare a plot so dread? 
Perchance thy purpose is to sound 
The grace thy son with me has found ; 
Perchance the words that, all these days, 
Thou still hast said in Eilma’s praise, 
Were only feigned, designed to cheer 
With flatteries a father’s ear. 

Soon as thy grief, my Queen, I knew. 
My bosom felt the anguish too. 

In empty halls art thou possessed, 

. And subject to another’s best? ' 
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Now on Ikslivdku’s ancient race 
Falls foul disorder and disgrace, 

If thou, O Queen, whose heart so long 
Has loved the good should choose the 
wrong. 

Not once, O large-eyed dame, hast thou 
Been guilty of offence till now, 

Nur said a word to make me grieve, 

Nor will 1 now thy sin believe. 

With thee my Edina used to hold 
Like place with Bharat lofty-souled* 

As thou so often, when the pair 
Were children yet, wouldst fain declare. 
And can thy righteous soul endure 
That Kdoia glorious, pious, pure, 

Should to the distant wilds be sent 
For fourteen years of banishment? 

Yea, Edina Bharat’s self exceeds 
In love to thee and sonlike deeds, 

And, for deserving love of thee. 

As Bharat, even so is he* 

Who better than that chieftain may 
Obedience, love, and honour pay, 

Thy dignity with care protect, 

Thy slightest word and wish respect? 

Of. all his countless followers none 
Can breathe a word against rny son; 

Of many thousands not a darne 
Can hint reproach or whisper blame. 

All creatures feel the sweet control 
Of Edma’s pure and gentle soul. 

The pride of Manu’s race, he bind-s 
To him the people’s grateful minds. 

He wins the subjects with his truth. 

The poor with gifts and gentle ruth 
His teachers with his docile will, 

The foeinen with his archer skill. 

Truth, purity, religious zeal, 

The hand to give, the heart to feel, 

The love that ne’er betrays a friend, 

The rectitude that naught can bend, 
Knowledge, and meek obedience grace 
My Edma pride of Eaghu’s race. 

Canst. thou thine impious plot design 
’Gainst him in whom these virtues shine, 
Whose glory with the sages vies. 

Peer of the Gods who rule the skies ? 


I 




From him no harsh or bitter word 
To pain one creature have I heard. 

And how can I my son address, 

For thee, with words of bitterness? 
tiave mere}’’, Queen ; some pity show 
To see my tears of anguish flow, 

And listen to my mournful cry, 

A poor old man who soon must die. 
Whate’er this sea-girt land can boast 
Of rich and rare from coast to coast, 

To thee, my Queen, I give it all: 

But 0, thy deadly words recall : 

O see, my suppliant hands entreat, 

Again my lips are on thy feet; 

Save Edma, save my darling child, 

Nor kill me with this sin defiled.’ 

He grovelled on the ground, and lay 
To burning grief a senseless prey, 

And ever and anon, assailed 
By floods of woe he wept and wailed, 
Striving with eager speed to gain 
The margent of his sea of pain. 

With fiercer words she fiercer yet 
The hapless father’s pleading met: 

‘0 Monarch, if thy soul repent 
Thy promise and thy free consent, 

Flow wilt thou in the world maintain 
Thy fame for truth unsmirched with stain? 
When gathered kings with thee converse, 
And bid thee ail the tale rehearse. 

What wilt thou say, O truthful King, 

In answer to their questioning? 

‘ She to whose love my life I owe. 

Who saved me smitten by the foe, 
Kaikeyi, for her tender care, 

Was cheated of the oath I sware.’ 

Thus wilt thou answer, and forsworn 
Wilt draw on thee the princes’ scorn. 
Learn from that tale, the Hawk and 
Dove,’ 

How strong for truth was Saivya’s love. 
Pledged by his word the monarch gave 
His flesh the suppliant bird to save. 

So King Alarka gave his eyes. 

And gained a mansion in the skies. 


‘ This story is told in Maliabharat. A free version of it may 
be found in Scenes from the Mmdyan, cie. 
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The Sea himself his promise keeps, 

And ne'er beyond bis limit sweeps* 

My deeds of old again recall, 

Nor let thy bond dishonoured hill. 

The rights of truth thou wouldst forget, 
Thy Rd,ma on the throne to set, 

And let thy days in pleasure glide, 

Fond King, Kausalya by the side. 

Now call it by what name thou wilt, 
Justice, injustice, virtue, guilt, 

Thy word and oath remain the same, 

And thou must yield what thus 1 claim. 
If Rima be anointed, I 
This very day will surely die, 

Before thy face will poison drink, 

And lifeless at thy feet will sink. 

Yea, better far to die than stay 
Alive to see one sinule day 
The crowds before Kau^alyd stand 
And bail her queen with reverent hand. 
Now by my son, myself, I swear, 

No gift, no promise whatsoe’er 
My steadfast soul shall now content. 

But only Rama’s banishment.’ 

So far she spake by rage impelled, 

And then the queen deep silence held. 

He heard her speech full fraught with ill, 
But spoke no Vvmrd bewildered still, 
Gazed on bis love once held so dear 
Who spoke unlovely rede to hear ; 

Then as he slowly pondered o’er 
The queen’s resolve and oath she swore, 
Once sighing forth, Ah Rdma I he 
Fell prone as falls a smitten tree. 

His senses lost like one insane, 

Faint as a sick man weak with pain, 

Or like a wounded snake dismayed, 

So lay the king whom earth obeyed* 

Long burning sighs he slowly heaved, 

As, conquered by his woe, he grieved, 
And thus with tears and sobs between 
His sad faint words addressed the queen : 

* By whom, Kaikeyi, wast thou taught 
This flattering hope with ruin fraught ? 
Have goblins seized thy soul, 0 dame, 
Who thus caust speak and feel no shame? 
Thy mind with sin is sicklied o*er, 

From thy first youth ne’er seen before. 
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A gUod and loving wife wast thou, 

But all, alas ! is altered now. 

What terror can have seized thy breast 
To make thee frame this dire request, 

That Bharat o’er the land may reign, 

And Rd.raa in the woods remain 1 
Turn from thine evil ways, O turn, 

And they perfidious counsel spurn. 

If thou would fain a favour do 
To people, lord, and Bharat too. 

0 wicked traitress, fierce and vile, 

Who lovest deeds of sin and guile, 

What crime or grievance dost thou see. 
What fault in Rdma or in me ? 

Thy son will ne’er the throne accept 
If Rdtna from h is rights be kept, 

For Bharat’s heart more firmly yet 
Than Rd,raa’s is on justice set. 

How shall I say, Go forth, and brook 
Upon my Rdma’s face to look, 

See his pale cheek and ashy lips 
Dimmed like tlm moon in sad eclipse? 
How see the plan so well prepared 
When prudent friends my counsels shared, 
All ruined, like a host laid low 
Beneath some foeman's murderous blow ? 
What will these gathered princes say, 
From regions near and far away ? 

* O’erlong endures the monarch’s reign, 
For now he is a child again.’ 

When many a good and holy sage 
In Scripture versed, revered for age, 

Shall ask for Rdma, what shall I 
Unhappy, what shall I reply ? 

‘ By Queen Kaikeyi long distressed 

1 drove him forth and dispossessed.’ 
Although herein the truth I speak, 

They all will hold me false and weak. 
What will Kau^alyfl say when she 
Demands her son exiled by me ? 

Alas! what answer shall I frame, 

Or how console the injured dame ? 

She like a slave on me attends, 

And with a sister’s care s-he blends 
A mother’s love a wife’s, a friend’s. 

In spite of all her tender care, 

Her noble son, her face most fair, 
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Another queen I could prefer 
And for thy sake neglected her. 

But now, 0 Queen, my heart is grieved 
For love and care by thee received. 

E’en as the sickening wretch repents 
Flis dainty meal and condiments. 

And how will Queen SumitrdL trust 
The husband whom she finds unjust. 
Seeing mj R,draa driven hence 
Dishonoured, and for no offence ^ 

Ah I the Videhan bride will hear 
A double woe, a double fear, 

Two whelming sorrows at one breath, 

Her lord’s disgrace, his father’s death* 
Mine aged bosom she will wring 
And kill me with her sorrowing, 

Sad as a fair nymph left to weep 
Deserted on Himalaya’s steep. 

For short will be my days, I ween, 

When I with mournful eyes have seen 
My Bdma wandering forth alone 
And heard dear Sitd, sob and moan- 
Ah me ! my fond belief I rue, 

Yile traitress, loved as good and true, 

As one who in his thirst has quaffed, 
Deceived by looks, a deadly draught. 

Ah ! thou bast slain me, murderess, while 
Soothing my soul with words of guile, 

As the wild hunter kills the deer 
Lured from the brake his song to hear. 
Soon every honest tongue will fling 
Reproach on the dishonest king ; 

The people’s scorn in every street 
The seller of his child will meet, 

And such dishonour will be mine 
As whelms a Brahman drunk with wine. 
Ah me, for my unhappy fate, 

Compelled thy words to tolerate 1 
Such woe is sent to scourge a crime 
Committed in some distant time. 

For many a day wdth sinful care 
I cherished thee, thou sin and snare, 

I Kept thee, unwitting, like a cord 

i Destined to bind its hapless lord. 

Mine hours of ease I spent with thee, 
Nor deemed my love my death would be* 
While like a heedless child I played, 

On a black snake my hand I laid. 


A cry from every mouth will burst 
And all the world will bold me curst, 

Because I saw my high-souled son 
Unkinged, unfathered, and undone: 

‘ The king by power of love beguiled 
Is weaker than a foolish child. 

His own beloved son to make 
An exile for a woman’s sake. 

By chaste and holy vows restrained, 

By reverend teachers duly treiined, > 

When he his virtue’s fruit should taste 
He falls by sin and woe disgraced.’ 

Two words will all his answer be 
When I pronounce the stern decree, 

* Hence, Rd,ma, to the woods away,’ 

All he will say is, I obey. 

O, if he would my will withstand 
When banished from his home and land, 

This were a comfort in my woe; 

But he will ne’er do this, I know. 

My Rdraa to the forest fled, 

And curses thick upon my head, 

Grim Death will bear me hence away, 

His world-abominated prey. 

When I am gone and R^ma too, 

How wilt thou those I love pursue ? 

What vengeful sin will be designed 
Against the queens I leave behind ? 

When thou hast slain her son and me, 
Kausaly^i soon will follow : she 
Will sink beneath her sorrows’ weight, 

And die like me disconsolate. 

Exult, Kaikeyf, in thy pride, 

And let thy heart be gratified, [hurled, 
When thou my queens and me hast 
And children, to the under world. 

Soon wilt thou rule as empress o’er 
My noble house unvext before, 

But then to wild confusion left, 

Of Kdrna and of me bereft. 

If Bharat to thy plan consent 
And long for Rdma’s banishment, 

Ne’er let his hands presume to pay 
The funeral honours to my clay. 

Vile foe, thou cause of all mine ill, 

Obtain at last thy cursed will. 

A widow soon shalt thou enjoy 
The sweets of empire with thy boy. 
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O Princess, sure some evil fate 
First; brought; thee here to devastate, 

In whom the night of ruin lies 
Veiled in a consort’s fair disguise. 

The scorn of all and deepest shame 
Will long pursue my hated name, 

And dire disgrace on me will press, 

Misled by thee to wickedness. 

How shall my Hjima, whom, before, 

His elephant or chariot bore, 

Now with his feet, a wanderer, tread 
The forest wilds around him spread ? 

How shall my son, to please whose taste. 
The deftest cooks, with earnings graced. 
With rivalry and jealous care 
The dainty meal and cates prepare — 

How shall he now his life sustain 
With acid fruit and woodland grain? 

He spends his time unvext by cares, 

And robes of precious texture wears; 

How shall he, with one garment round 
His limbs recline upon the ground? 

Whose was this plan, this cruel thought 
Unheard till now, with ruin fraught, 

To make thy son Ayodhyd’s king, 

And send my Rdma wandering? 

Shame, shame on women ! Vile, untrue, 
Their selfish ends they still pursue. 

Not all of womankind I mean, 

Bub more than all this wicked queen. 

0 worthless, cruel, selfish dame, 

I brought thee home, my plague 
and woe. 

What fault in me hast thou to blame, 
Or in my son who loves thee so ? 
Fond wives may from their husbands flee. 
And fathei's may their sons desert. 
But all the world would rave to see 
My Bdrna touched with deadly hurt. 

1 joy his very step to hear. 

As though his godlike form I viewed; 
And when I see my K^ma near 
I feel my youth again renewed. 
There might be life without the sun, 
Yea, e’en if Indra sent no rain, 

But, were my Rd.ma banished, none 
Would, so I think, alive remain, 


A foe that longs ray life to take, 

I brought thee here my death to be, 
Caressed thee long, a venomed snake, 
And through my folly die, Ah me ! 
Rama and me and Lakshman slay, 

And then with Bharat rule the state; 
So bring the kingdom to decay, 

And fawn on those thy lord who hate 
Plotter of woe, for evil bred. 

For such a speech why do not all 
Thy teeth from out thy wicked head 
Split in a thousand pieces fall ? 

My Riiraa’s words are ever kind, 

He knows not how to speak in ire : 
Then how caust thou presume to find 
A fault ill him whom all admire ? 
Yield to despair, go mad, or die, 

Or sink within the rifted earth ; 

Thy fell request will I deny, 

Thou shamer of thy royal birth. 

Thy longer life I scarce can bear, 

Thou ruin of my home and race. 

Who wouldst my heart and heart strings 
Keen as a razor, false and base, [tear, 
My life is gone, why speak of joy ? 

For what, without my son, were sweet? 
Spare, lady, him thou canst destroy ; 

I pray thee as I touch thy feet.’ 

He fell and wept with wild complaint, 
Heart-struck by her presumptuous 
speech. 

But could not touch, so weak and faint, 
The cruel feet he strove to reach, 
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Unworthy of his mournful fate, 

The mighty king, unfortunate, 

Lay prostrate in unseemly guise, 

As, banished from the blissful skies, 

Yayiti, in his evil day. 

His merit all exhausted, lay.^ 

' Only the highest merit obtains a home in heaven for ever. 
Minor degrees of merit procure only leases of heavenly mani 
sions terminable after periods proportioned to the fund •which 
\Miy8 them* King Vaytiti went to heaven and when his termt 
expired lyas unceremoniously ejected, and thro-vvn doflrft to 
earth. 
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The queen, triumphant in the power 
Won by her beauty’s fatal dower, 

Still terrible and unsubdued, 

Her dire demand again renewed : 

‘ Great Monarch, ’twas thy boast till now 
To love the truth and keep the vow ; 

Then wherefore would thy lips refuse ^ 

The promised boon ’tis mine to choose?’ 

King Da^aratha, thus addressed, 

With anger raging in his breast, 

Sank for a while beneath the pain, 

Then to Kaikeyi spoke again : 

* Childless so long, at length I won, 

With mighty toil, from Heaven a son, 
Rdma, the mighty-armed ; and how 
Shall I desert my darling now ? 

A scholar wise, a hero bold, 

Of patient mood, with wrath controlled, 
How can I hid my Rd.ma fly, 

My darling of the lotus eye ? 

In heaven itself scarce could bear. 

When asking of my R^uia there, 

To hear the Gods his griefs declare. 

And O, that death would take me hence 
Before I wrong his innocence ! ’ 

As thus the monarch wept and wailed, 
And maddening grief his heart assailed. 
The sun had sought his resting-place, 

And night was closing round apace, [bring 
But yet the moon-crowned night could 
Isfo comfort to the wretched king, 

As still he mourned with burning sighs 
And fixed his gaze upon the skies : 

‘ O Night whom starry fires adorn, 

I long not for the coming morn. 

Be kind and show some mercy : see, 

My suppliant hands are raised to thee. 
Nay, rather fly with swifter pace ; 

No longer would I see the face 
Of Queen Kaikeyi, cruel, dread, 

Who brings this woe upon mine head.’ 
Again with suppliant hands he tried 
To move the queen, and wept and sighed ; 
^To me, unhappy me, inclined [kind | 
To good, sweet dame, thou shouldst be 
^hose life is well-nigh fled, who cling 
To thee for succour, me thy king. 


This, only this, is all my claim : 

Have mercy, O my lovely dame. 

None else have I to take ray part : 

Have mercy : thou art good at heart. 

Hear, lady of the soft black eye, 

And win a name that ne’er shall die : 

Let E^ma rule this glorious land, 

The gift of thine imperial hand. 

O lady of the dainty waist, ^ 

With eyes and lips of beauty graced, 

Plea,!se Rdma, me, each saintly priest, 

Bharat, and all from chief to least.’ 

She heard his wild and mournful cry, 

She saw the tears his speech that broke, 

Saw her good husband’s reddened eye, 

But, cruel still, no word she spoke. 

His eyes upon her face he bent, 

And sought for mercy, but in vain : 

She claimed his darling’s banishment, 

He swooned upon the ground again. 
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The wicked queen her speech renewed. 

When rolling on the earth she viewed 
Ikshvdku’s son, Ayodhyd’s king, 

For his dear Rd-ma sorrowing: 

‘Why, by a simple promise bound, 

Liest thou prostrate on the ground, 

As though a grievous sin dismayed 
Thy spirit ? Why so sore afraid ? 

Keep still thy word. The righteous deem 
That truth, mid duties, is supreme; 

And now in truth and honour’s name 
I bid thee own the binding claim. 

Saivya, a king whom earth obeyed. 

Once to a hawk a promise made, i 

Gave to the bird his flesh and bone, 

And by his truth made heaven his own.’ 
Alarka, when a Brdhman famed 
For Scripture lore his promise claimed, 

Tore fruro his head his bleeding eyes 
And unreluctant gave the prize. 

His narrow bounds prescribed restrain 
The Rivers’ Lord, the mighty main, 

‘ See Additwml Notet, the SvmiAKT rovs. 
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Who, though his waters boil aud rave, 
Keeps faithful to the word he gave. 

Truth all religion comprehends, 

Through ail the world its might extends : 
In truth alone is justice placed, 

On truth the words of God are based : 

A life in truth unchanging past 
Will bring the highest bliss at last. 

If thou the right would still pursue, 

Be constant to thy word and true : 

Let me thy promise fruitful see, 

For boons, O King, proceed from thee. 
Now to preserve thy righteous fame, 
And yielding to my earnest claim — 
Thrice I repeat it — send thy child, 

Thy Rdma, to the forest wild. 

But if the boon thou still deny, 

Before thy face, forlorn, I die.’ 

Thus was the helpless monarch stung 
By Queen Kaikeyfs fearless tongue, 

As Bali strove in vain to loose 
His limbs from Iiidra’s fatal noose. 
Dismayed in soul and pale with fear. 

The monarch, like a trembling steer 
Between the chariot’s wheel and yoke, 
Again to Queen Kaikeyi spoke, 

With sad eyes fixt in vacant stare, 
Gathering courage from despair : 

‘ That hand I took, thou sinful dame, 
With texts, before the sacred flame, 
Thee and thy son, I scorn and hate, 

And all at once repudiate- 

The night is fled : the dawn is near : 

Soon will the holy priests be here 
To bid me for the rite prepare 
That with my son the throne will share. 
The preparation made to grace 
My Bima in his royal place — 

With this, e’en this, my darling for 
My death the funeral flood shall pour. 
Thou and thy son at least forbear 
In oflbrings to my shade to share, 

For by the plot thy guile has laid 
His consecration will be stayed. 

This very day how shall I brook 
To meet each subject’s altered look ? 

To mark each gloomy joyless brow 
That was so bright and glad but now I* 


While thus the high-souled monarch 
spoke 

To the stern queen, the morning broke, 
And holy night had slowly fled, 

With moon and .stars engarlanded. 

Yet once again the cruel queen 
Spoke words in answer fierce and keen, 
Still on her evil purpose bent, 

Wild with her rage and eloquent : [these 
‘What speech is this? Such words as 
Seem sprung from poison-sown disease. 
Quick to thy noble Bdraa send 
And bid him on his sire attend. 

When to my son the rule is given ; 

When Rdma to the woods is driven ; 
When not a rival copes with me, 

From chains of duty thou art free.’ 

Thus goaded, like a generous steed 
Urged by sharp spurs to double speed, 

‘ My senses are astray,’ he cried, 

‘ And duty’s bonds my hands have tied. 

I long to see mine eldest son, 

My virtuous, my beloved one.’ 

And now the night had past away ; 

Out shone the Maker of the Day, 
Bringing the planetary hour 
And moment of auspicious power. 
Vasishtha, virtuous, far renowned, 

Whose young disciples girt him round, 
With sacred things without delay 
Through the fair city took bis way. 

He traversed, where the people thronged, 
And all for Rima’s coming longed, 

The town as fair in festive show 
As his who lays proud cities low.^ 

He reached the palace where he heard 
The mingled notes of many a bird, 

Where crowded thick high-honoured bands 
Of guards with truncheons in their hands. 
Begirt by many a sage, elate, 

Vaiishtha reached the royal gate, 

And standing by the door he found 
Sumantra, for his form renowned, 

The king’s illustrious charioteer 
And noble counsellor and peer. 

To him well skilled in every part 

Of his hereditary art 

{ ladra, c&Ued aUo i’ursudarB, I'tiwn deWoyer, 
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Va^islitha said : ‘ 0 charioteer, 

1 11 form the king that I am here. 

Here ready by my side behold 
These sacred vessels made of gold, 

Which wa.ter for the rite contain 
From Gangd and each distant main. 

Here for installing I have brought 
The seat prescribed of fig-wood wrought, 
All kinds of seed and precious scent 
And many a gem and ornament ; 

Grain, sacred grass, the garden s spoil, 
Honey and curds and milk and oil ; 

Eight radiant maids, the best of all 
War elephants that feed in stall ; 

A four-horse car, a bow and sword, 

A litter, men to bear their lord ; 

A white umbrella bright and fair 
That with the moon may well compare ; 
Two chouries of the whitest hair ; 

A golden beaker rich and rare ; 

A bull high humped and fair to view. 

Girt with gold bands and white of hue ; 

A four toothed steed with flowing mane, 

A throne which lions carved sustain ; 

A tiger’s skin, the sacred fire, 

Fresh kindled, which the rites require ; 
The best musicians skilled to play, 

And dancing-girls in raiment gay ; 

Kine, Bidhinaiis, teachers fill the court. 
And bird and beast of purest sort. 

From town and village, far and near. 

The noblest men are gathered here ; 

Here merchants with their followers crowd, 
2 Vnd men in joyful converse loud, 

And kings from many a distant land 
To view the consecration stand. 

The dawn is come, the lucky day ; 

Go bid the monarch haste away, 

That now Prince R4,ma may obtain 
The empire, and begin his reign.’ 

Soon as he heard the high behest 
The driver of the chariot pressed 
Within the chanoibers of the king, 

His lord with praises honouring. 

And none of all the warders checked 
His entrance for their great respect 
Of him well known, in place so high, 

Still fain their king to gratify. 


He stood beside the royal chief. 

Unwitting of his deadly grief, 

And with sweet words began to sing 
The praises of his lord and king : 

‘As, when the sun begins to rise, 

The sparkling sea delights our eyes. 

Wake, calm with gentle soul, and thus 
Give rapture, mighty King, to us. 

As M^tali^ this selfsame hour 
Sang lauds of old to Indra’s power, 

When he the Titan hosts o’erthrew. 

So hymn I thee with praises due. 

The Vedas, with their kindred lore, 
Brahmd their soul-born Lord adore. 

With all the doctrines of the wise, 

And bid him, as I bid thee, rise. 

As, with the moon, the Lord of Day 
Wakes with the splendour of his ray, 
Prolific Earth, who neath him lies. 

So, mighty King, I bid thee rise. 

With blissful words, 0 Lord of men, 

Rise, radiant in thy form, as when 
The sun ascending darts his light 
From Meru’s everlasitng height. 

May S'iva, Agni, Sun, and Moon 
Bestow on thee each choicest boon, 
Kuvera, Varun, Indra bless 
Kakutstba’s son with all success. 

Awake, the holy night is fled, 

The happy light abroad is spread ; 

Awake, O best of kings, and share 
The glorious task that claims thy care. 
The holy sage Vasisbtba waits. 

With all his Brdhmans, at the gates. 

Give tby decree, without delay, 

To consecrate thy son to-day. 

As armies, by no captain led, 

As flocks that feed unshepberded, 

Such is the fortune of a state 
Without a king and desolate.’ 

Such were the words the bard addressed 
With weight of sage advice impressed ; 
And, as he heard, the hapless king 
Felt deeper yet his sorrow’s sting. 

At length, all joy and comfort fled, 

He raised his eyes with weeping red, 
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And, mournful for his Rdma’s sake, 

The good and glorious monarch spake : 
‘Why seek with idle praise to greet 
The wretch for whom no praise is meet ? 
Thy words mine aching bosom tear, 

And plunge me deeper in despair,’ 
Sumantra heard the sad reply, 

And saw his master’s tearful eye. 

With reverent palm to palm applied 
He drew a little space aside. 

Then, as the king, with misery weak, 

With vain endeavour strove to speak, 
Kaikeyi, skilled in plot and plan, 

To sage Sumantra thus began : 

‘The king, absorbed in joyful thought 
For his dear son, no rest has sought: 
Sleepless to him the night has past, 

And now o’erwatched he sinks at last. 

Then go, Sumantra, and with speed 
The glorious Rdma hither lead : 

Go, as I pray, nor longer wait; 

No time is this to hesitate.’ 

‘How can I go, O lady fair, 

Unless my lord his will declare V 

‘Fain would I see him,’ cried the king, 
‘Quick, quick, my beauteous Rdma bring.’ 

Then rose the happy thought to cheer 
The bosom of the charioteer, 

* The king, I ween, of pious mind, 

The consecration has designed.’ 

Sumantra for his wisdom famed, 

Delighted with the thought he framed, 
From the calm chamber, like a bay 
Of crowded ocean, took his way. 

He turned his face to neither side. 

But forth he hurried straight ; 

Only a little while he eyed 

The guards who kept the gate. 

He saw in front a gathered crowd 
Of men of every class, 

Who, parting as he came, allowed 
The charioteer to pass. 
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There slept the Brdhmans, deeply read 
In Scripture, till the night had ded ; 


Then, with the royal chaplains, they 
Took each his place in long array. 

There gathered fast the chiefs of trade, 

Nor peer nor captain long delayed, 
Assembling all in order due 
The consecrating rite to view. 

The morning dawned with cloudless ray 
On Pushya’s high auspicious day, 

And Cancer with benignant power 
Looked down on Kama’s natal hour. 

The twice-born chiefs, with zealous heed, 
Made ready what the rite would need. 

The well-wrought throne of holy wood 
And golden urns in order stood. 

There was the royal car whereon 
A tiger’s skin resplendent shone ; 

There water, brought for sprinkling thence 
Where, in their sacred confluence, 

Blend JumniVs waves with Gangd’s tide, 
From many a holy flood beside, "" 

From brook and fountain far and near 
From pool and river, sea and mere. 

And there were honey, curd, and oil, 
Parched rice and grass, the graden’s spoil, 
Fresh milk, eight girls in bright attire, 

An elephant with eyes of fire ; 

And urns of gold and silver made, 

With milky branches overlaid, 

Ail brimming from each sacred flood, 

And decked with many a lotus bud. 

And dancing-women fair and free, 

Gay with their gems, were there to see, 
Who stood in bright apparel by 
With lovely brow and witching eye. 

White flashed the jewelled chouri there, 

A nd shone like moonbeams through the air; 
The white umbrella overhead 
A pale and moonlike lustre shed, 

Wont in pure splendour to precede, 

And in such rites the pomp to lead. 

There stood the charger by the side 
Of the great bull of snow^vhite hide ; 
There was all music soft and loud, 

And bards and minstrels swelled the crowd. 
For now the monarch bade combine 
Each custom of his ancient line 
With every rite Ayodhyd’s state " 
Observed, her kings to conseciate. 
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Then, summoned by the king’s behest, 
The multitudes together pressed, 

Aud, missing still the royal sire, 

Began, impatient, to inquire ; 

‘ Who to our lord will tidings bear 
That all his people throng the square ? 
Where is the king 1 the sun is bright, 
And all is ready for the rite.’ 

As thus they spoke, Sumantra, tried 
In counsel, to the chiefs replied, 

Gathered from lands on e\ery side : 

‘ To Kama’s house I swiftly drave, 

For so the king his mandate gave. 

Our aged lord and Rama too 
In honour high hold all of you: 

I in your words (be long your days!) 

Will ask him why he thus delays.’ 

Thus spoke the peer in Scripture read, 
And to the ladies’ bower he sped. 

Quick through the gates Sumantra hied, 
Which access ne'er to him denied. 

Behind the curtained screen he drew, 
Which, veiled the chamber from the view. 
, In benediction loud he raised 
His voice, andthus the monarch praised : 
‘Sun, Moon, Kuvera, S’lva bless 
Kakutstha’s son with high success! 

The Lords of air, hood, fire decree 
The victory, my King, to thee! 

The holy night has past away. 

Auspicious shines the morning’s ray. 
Bise, Lord of men, thy part to take 
In the great rite, awake! awake! 
Brd,hinans and captains, chiefs of trade, 
All wait in festive garb arrayed ; 

For thee they look with eager eyes : 

0 Raghu’s son, awake! arise!’ 

To him in holy Scripture read, 

Who hailed him thus, the monarch said, 
XTpraising from his sleep his head : 

*Go, Rima hither lead as thou 
Wast ordered by the queen but now. 
Come, tell me why my mandate laid 
Upon thee thus is disobeyed. 

Away! and Rdma hither bring; 

1 sleep not : make no tarrying.’ 

Thus gave the king command anew: 

Sumantra from his lord withdrew; 


With head in lowly reverence bent, 

And filled with thoughts of joy, he went. 
The royal street he traversed, where 
Waved flag and pennon to the air, 

Aud, as with joy the car he drove, 

He let his eyes delighted rove. 

On every side, where’er he came, 

He heard glad words, their theme the same, 
As in their joy the gathered folk 
Of Bdma and the throning spoke. 

Then saw he Rima’s palace bright 
Aud vast as Mount Kaildsa’s height, 

That glorious in its beauty showed 
As liidia’s own supreme abode: 

With folding doors both high and wide; 
With hundred porches beautified : 

Where golden statues towering rose 
O’er gemmed and corailed porticoes : 
Bright like a cave in Meru’s side. 

Or clouds through Autumn’s sky that rides 
Festooned with length of bloomy twine, 
Flashing with pearls and jewels’ shine, 
While sandal-wood and aloe lent 
The mingled riches of their scent; 

With all the odorous sweets that fill 
The breezy heights of Dardar’s hill. 

There by the gate the Sdras screamed, 
And shrill- toned peacocks’ plumage 
Its floors with deftest art inlaid, [gleamed. 
Its sculptured wolves in gold arrayed, 
With its bright sheen the palace took 
The mind of man and chained the look, 
For like the sun and moon it glowed, 

And mocked Kuvera’s loved abode. 
Circling the walls a crowd he viewed 
Who stood in reverent attitude, 

With throngs of countrymen who sought 
Acceptance of the gifts they brought. 

The elephant was stationed there, 
Appointed Rfima’s self to bear ; 

Adorned with pearls, his brow and cheek 
Were sandal-dyed in many a streak. 

While he, in stature, bulk, and pride, 
With India’s own Airdvat^ vied. 
Sumantra, borne by coursers fleet, 
Flashing a radiance o’er the street, 

^ The •lephsut of ludra. 
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Bard, minstrel, charioteer, 

Well skilled the tuneful chords to sweep, 
With soothing strain to lull to sleep, 

Or laud their master dear. 

Then, like a dolphin darting through 
Unfathomed depths of ocean's blue 
With store of jewels decked, 

Through crowded halls that rock-like rose, 
Or as proud hills where clouds repose, 
Sumantra sped unchecked — 

Halls like the glittering domes on high 
Beared for the dwellers of the sky 
By heavenly architect. 
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So through the crowded inner door 
Sumantra, skilled in ancient lore, 

On to the private chambers pressed 
Which stood apart from all the rest. 

There youthful warriors, true and bold, 
Whose ears were ringed with polished gold, 
All armed with trusty bows and darts, 
Watched with devoted eyes and hearts. 
And hoary men, a faithful train, 

Whose aged hands held staves of cane, 
The ladies' guard, apparelled fair 
In red attire, were stationed there. 

Soon as they saw Sumantra nigh, 

Each longed his lord to gratify, 

And from his seat beside the door 
Up sprang each ancient servitor. 

Then to the warders quickly cried 
The skilled Sumantra, void of pride : 

‘Tell RAma that the charioteer 
Sumantra waits for audience here.' 

The ancient men with one accord 
Seeking the pleasure of their lord. 
Passing with speed the chamber door 
To Rdrna's ear the message bore, 

1 Forthwith the prince with duteous heed 
Called in the messenger with speed, 

For 'twas his sire's command, he knew, 
t That sent him for the interview. 

Like Lord Kuvera, well arrayed, 

He pressed a couch of gold, 
Wherefrom a covering of brocade 
Hung down in many a fold. 
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Oil and the sandal's fragrant dust 
Had tinged his body o’er 
Dark as the stream the spearman's thrust 
Drains from the wounded boar. 

Him Sltdi watched with tender care, 

A chouri in her band, 

As ChitrA,^ ever fond and fair. 

Beside the Moon will stand. 

Him glorious with unborrowed light, 

A liberal lord of sunlike might, 

Sumantra hailed in words like these, 

Well skilled in gentle courtesies, 

As, with joined hands in reverence raised, 
Upon the beauteous prince he gazed : 

‘ Happy Eau^alyd ! Blest is she, 

The mother of a son like thee. 

Now rise, 0 Edma, speed aw^ay, 

Go to thy sire without delay ; 

For he and Queen Kaikeyi seek 
An interview with thee to speak.’ 

The lion-lord of men, the best 
Of splendid heroes, thus addressed, 

To Sftd spake with joyful cheer : 

‘ The king and queen, my lady dear, 
Touching the throning, for my sake 
Some salutary counsel take. 

The lady of the full black eye 
Would tain her husband gratify, 

And, all his purpose understood, 

Counsels the monarch to my good, 

A happy fate is mine, I ween, 

When he, consulting with his queen, 
Sumantra on this charge, intent 
Upon my gain and good, has sent. 

An envoy of so noble sort 
Well suits the splendour of the court. 
The consecration rite this day 
Will join me in imperial sway. 

To meet the lord of earth, for so 
His order bids me, I will go. 

Thou, lady, here in comfort stay, 

And with thy maidens rest or play.’ 

Thus Etoa spake. For meet reply 
The lady of the large black eye 
Attended to the door her lord, 

And blessings on his head implored. : 

^ A star in the spike of Visg* : heuae the u«.bi« of the 
ehaltre or ^ait. 
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‘ The majesty and royal state 
Which holy Brdhmans venerate, 

The consecration and the rite 
Which sanctifies the ruler’s might, 

And all imperial powers should be 
Thine by thy father’s high decree. 

As He, the worlds who formed and planned, 
The kingship gave to Indra’s hand. 

Then shall mine eyes my king adore 
When lustral rites and fast are o’er. 

And black deer’s skin and roebuck’s horn 
Thy lordly limbs and hand adorn. 

May He whose hands the thunder wiold 
Be in the east thy guard and shield 
May Yama’s care the south befriend, 

And Varun’s arm the west defend; 

And let Kuvera, Lord of Gold, 

The north with firm protection hold.’ 

Then Bdma spoke a kind farewell, 

And hailed the blessings as they fell 
From Sltd-’s gentle lips ; and then, 

As a young lion from his den 
Descends the mountain’s stony side, 

So from the hall the hero hied. 

First Lakshman at the door he viewed 
Who stood in reverent attitude, 

Then to the central court he pressed 
Where watched the friends who loved him 
To ail his dear companions there [best. 
He gave kind looks arid greeting fair. 

On to the lofty car that glowed 
Like fire the royal tiger strode. 

Bright as himself its silver shone : 

A. tiger’s skin was laid thereon. 

With cloudlike thunder, as it rolled, 

It flashed with gems and burnished gold, 
And, like the sun’s meridian hlaze, 

Blinded the eye that none could gaze. 

Like youthful elephants, tall and strong. 
Fleet coursers whirled the car along 
In such a car the thousand-eyed 
Borne by swift horses loves to ride. 

So Ilka Parjanya,^ when he flies 
Thundering through the autumn skies, 
The hero from the palace sped, 

As leaves the moon some cloud o’erhead. 

^ The Uwn-Qod, 



Still close to R^ma Lakshman kept, 
Behind him to the car he leapt, 

And, watching with fraternal care, 

Waved the long chouri’s silver hair* 

As from the palace .gate he came 
Up rose the tumult of acclaim, 

While loud huzza and jubilant shout 
Pealed from the gathered myriads out. 
Then elephants, like mountains vast, 

And steeds who all their kind surpassed, 
Followed their lord by hundreds, nay 
By thousands, led in long array. 

First marched a band of warriors trained. 
With sandal dust and aloe stained •; 

Well armed was each with sword and bow, 
And every breast with hope aglow. 

And ever, as they onward went, 

Shout'S from the warrior train, 

And every sweet-toned instrument 
Prolonged the minstrel strain. 

On passed the tamer of his foes, 

While well-clad dames, in crowded row^s, 
Each chamber lattice thronged to view. 
And chaplets on the hero threw. 

Then all, of peerless face and limb, 

Sang Kama’s praise for love of him. 

And blent their voices, soft and sweet, 
From palace high and crowded street: 
Now, sure, Kau^alyd’s heart must -swell 
To see the son she loves so well. 

Thee Rdma, thee, her joy and pride, 
Triumphant o’er the realm preside.’ 
Then— for they knew his bride most fair 
Of all who part the soft dark hair,*’’! 

His love, his life, possessed the whole 
‘Of her young hero’s heart and soul : — 

* Be sure the lady’s fate repays 
Some mighty vow of ancient days,^ 

For blest with Pima’s love is she 
As, with the Moon’s, sweet Rohinf’^ 

Such were the witching words that 
From lips of many a peerless dame [came 
Crowding the palace roofs to greet 
The hero as he gained the street* 


* In a former life. 

® One of the lunar asberisms, x-cpresented as the favourite 
wife of the Monn, See Vol. 1. p. D, note. 
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CANTO XVIL 

rImA'S APFEOACH. 

As Edraa, rendering blithe and gay 
His loving friends, pursued his way, 

He saw on either hand a press 
Of mingled people nurnberl'esSi 
The royal street he traversed, where 
Incense of aloe filled the air, 

Where rose high palaces, that vied 
With paly cloia.d&, on either side;- 
With flowers of myriad colours graced, 
And food for every varied taste, 

Bright as the glowing path overhead 
Whieh feet of Gods- celestial* tread. 

Loud benedictions, sweet to hear. 

From countless voices soothed his ear, 
While he to each gave due salute 
His place and dignity to suit :• 

‘Be thou,’ the joyful people cried, 

* Be thou our guardian, lord, and guide. 
Throned and anointed iking to-day, 

Thy feet set forth upon the way 
Wherein, each honoured as a God, 

Thy fathers and forefathers trod. 

Thy sire and his have graced the throne, 
And loving care to us have shown; 

Thus blest shall we- and ours remain, 

Yea still more blest in Rdina’s reign. 

No more of dainty fare we need, 

And bub one cherished object heed, 

That we may see our prince to-day 
Invested with imperial sway.’ 

Such were the words and pleasant 
Sj3eech 

That Rilma heard, unmoved, from each 
Of the dear friends around him spread, 
As onward through the street he sped. 
For none could turn his eye or thought 
1 From the dear form his glances sought, 

I With fruitless ardour forward cast 
I Even when Baghu’s son had past- 
I And he who saw not Rdma nigh, 

I Nor caught a look from Rdma’s eye, 

A mark for scorn and general blame, 

■ I Reproached himself in bitter shame. 

For to each class his equal mind 
With sympathy and love inclined 


Most fully of the princely four, 

So greatest love to him they bore. 

His circling course the hero bent 
Round shrine and altar, reverent, 

Round homes of Gods, where cross-roads 
Where many a sacred tree was set. [met, 
Near to his father’s house he drew 
Like Indra’s beautiful to view, 

And with the light his glory gave 
Within, the royal palace drave. 

Through three broad courts, where bow- 
men kept 

Their watch and ward, his coursers swept, 
Then through the two remaining went 
On foot that prince preeminent. 

Through all the courts the hero passed, 
And gained the ladies’ bower at last ; 
Then through the door alone withdrew, 
And left without his retinue. 

When thus the monarch’s noble boy 
Had gone his sire to- meet, 

The multitude, elate with joy, 

Stood watching in the street, 

And his return with eager eyes 
Expected at the gates, 

As for his darling moon to rise 
The King of Rivers ^ waits. 

€ANT0 XVIII- 

THE SENTENCE. 

With hopeless eye and pallid mien 
There sat the monarch with the queen. 
Hi'S father’s feet with reverence due 
He clasped, and touched Kaikeyl’s too. 
The king, with eyes still brimming o’er. 
Cried Rd.ma 1 and could do no more. 

His voice was choked, his eye was dim, 

He could not speak or look on him. 

Then sudden fear made R4ma shake. 

As though his foot had roused a snake, 
Soon as his eyes had seen the change 
So mournful, terrible, and strange. 

For there, his reason well-nigh fled, 
Sighing, with soul disquieted, 


The Se&. 
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111 a nerce whirl of wildering thought 
The hapless oaonareh lay, 

Like Ocean wave-engarlanded 
fetorm-driven from his tranquil bed, 

3 ?he Sun-God in eclipse, 

Or like a holy seer, heart-stirred 
With anguish, when a lying word 
mi Passed his heedless lips, 

ihe sight of his dear father, pained 
yv itL woe and misery unexplained, 
Filled Rdma with unrest, 

As Ocean’s pulses rise and swelf 
When the great moon he loves so well 
. bhines full upon his breast, 
bo grieving for his father's sake, 

To his own heart the hero spake : 

to-day 

No kindly word of greeting say ? 

At other times, though wroth he be. 

Ills eyes grow calm that look on me. 
ihen why does anguish wring his brow 
Xo see his well-beloved now V 
Sick and perplexed, distraught with wo 

To Queen Eaikeyi bowing low, 

While pallor o’er his bright cheek sprea 
W ith humble reverence he said ; 
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A deadly draught of poison drink, 

Or ill the waves of ocean sink ; 

If he command, it shall be done, — 

My father and my king in one. 

Then speak and let me know the thing 
So longed for by my lord the king. 

It shall be done : let this suffice ; 

Rdrna ne'er makes a promise twice.’ 

He ended. To the princely youth 
Who loved the right and spoke the truth, 
Cruel, abominable came 
The answer of the ruthless dame : 

‘ When Gods and Titans fought of yore, 
Transfixed with darts and bathed in gore 
Two boons to me thy father gave 
For the dear life 'twas mine to save* 

Of him I claim the ancient debt, 

That Bharat on the throne be set, 

And thou, O Rd-ma, go this day 
To Dan^ak forest far away. 

Now, Rdma, if thou wdlt maintain 
Thy father’s faith without a stain, 

And thine own truth and honour clear. 
Then, best of men, my bidding hear. 

Do thou thy father’s word obey, 

Nor from the pledge he gave me stray. 
Thy life in Dandak forest spend 
Till nine long years and five shall end. 
Upon my Bharat’s princely head 
Let consecrating drops be shed, 

With all the royal pomp for thee 
Made ready by the king’s decree. 

Seek Dandak forest and resign 
Rites that would make the empire thine. 
For twice seven years of exile wear 
The coat of bark and matted hair. 

Then in thy stead let Bharat reign 
Lord of his royal sire’s domain, 

Rich in the fairest gems that shine, 

Cars, elephants, and steeds, and kine. 

The monarch mourns thy altered fate 
And vails his brow compassionate : 

Bowed down by bitter grief he lies 
And dares not lift to thine his eyes. 

Obey his word ; be firm and brave. 

And with great truth the monarch save.* 
While thus with cruel words she spoke. 
No grief the -noble youth betrayed ; 


But forth the father’s anguish broke, 

At his dear Rdma’s lot dismayed. 

CANTO XIX. 

ShlA'S PROMISE. 

Calm and unmoved by threatened woo 
The noble conqueror of the foe 
Answered the cruel words she spoke, 

Nor quailed beneath the murderous sti’oke: 

* Yea, for my father’s promise sake 
I to the wood my way will take, 

And dwell a lonely exile there 
In hermit dress with matted hair. 

One thing alone I fain would learn, 

Why is the king this day so stern ? 

Why is the scourge of foes so cold, 

Nor gives me greeting as of old ? 

Now let not anger fiush thy cheek : 

Before thy face the truth I speak. 

In hermit’s coat with matted hair 
To the wild wood will I repair. 

How can I fail his will to do, 

Friend, master, grateful sovereign too ? 
One only pang consumes my breast, 

That his own lips have not expressed 
His will, nor made his longingknowu 
That Bharat should ascend the throne. 

To Bharat I would yield my wife. 

My realm and wealth, mine own dear life. 
Unasked I fain would yield them all : 
More gladly at my father’s call, 

More gladly when the gift may free 
His honour and bring joy to thee. 

Thus, lady, his sad heart release 
From the sore shame, and give him peace. 
But tell me, 0, I pray thee, why 
The lord of men, with downcast eye, 

Lies prostrate thus, and one by one 
Down his pale cheek the tear-drops run. 
Let couriers to thy father speed 
On horses of the swiftest breed, 

And, by the mandate of the king, 

Thy Bharat to his presence bring. 

My father’s words I will not stay 
To question, hut this very day 
To Dandak’s pathless wild will fare. 

For twiee seven years an exile there.’ 
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When Rdma thus had made reply 
Kaikeyi’s heart with joy beat high. 

She, trusting to the pledge she held, 

The youth’s departure thus impelled : 

‘Tis well. Be messengers despatched 
On coursers ne’er for fleetness matched, 

To seek my father’s home and lead 
My Bharat back with all their speed. 

And, Bdma, as I ween that thou 
Wilt scarce endure to linger now, 

So surely it were wise and good 
This hour to journey to the wood. 

And if, with shame cast down and weak, 
No word to thee the king can speak. 
Forgive, and from thy mind dismiss 
A trifle in an hour like this. 

But till thy feet in rapid haste 
Have left the city for the waste, 

And to the distant forest fled, 

He will not bathe nor call for bread.* 

‘Woe! woe!’ from the sad monarch burst, 
In surging floods of grief immersed ; 

Then swooning, with his wits astray, 

Upon the gold-wrought couch he lay. 

And Rdma raised the aged king : 

But the stern queen, unpitying, 

Checked not her needless words, nor spared 
The ixero for all speed prepared. 

But urged him with, her bitter tongue 
Uike a good horse with lashes stung- 
She spoke her shameful speech. Serene 
He heard the fury of the queen. 

And to her words so vile and dread 
Gently, unmoved in mind, he said : 

‘ I would not in this world remain 
A grovelling thrall to partly gain. 

But duty’s path would fain pursue, 

True as the saints themselves are true- 
From death itself I would not fly 
My father’s wish to gratify. 

What deed see’er his loving son 
May do to please him, think it done. 
Amid ah duties, Queen, I* count- 
This duty first and paramount, 

That sons,: obedient, aye- fulfil - 
Their honoured father’s word and will* 
Without- his word, if thou decree, . 
Forth to the forest, will I flee^ - . , 


And there shall fourteen years be spent 
Mid lonely wilds in banishment. 

Methinks thou couldst not hope to find 
One spark of virtue in my mind, 

If thou, whose wish is still my lord, 

Hast for this grace the king implored. 
This day I go, but, ere we part, 

Must cheer my Sltd’s tender heart. 

To my dear mother bid farewell ; 

Then to the woods, a while to dwell. 

With thee, 0 Queen, the care must rest 
That Bharat hear his sire’s behest. 

And guard the land with righteous sway, 
For such the law that lives for aye.’ 

In speechless woe the father heard, 
Wept with loud cries, but spoke no word. 
Then Rdma touched his senseless feet, 
And hers, for honour most unmeet ; 
Round both his circling steps he bent, 
Then from the bower the hero went. 

Soon as be reached the gate he found 
His dear companions gathered round. 
Behind him came Sumitrd’s child 
With weeping eyes so sad and wild* 

Then saw he all that rich array 
Of vases for the glorious day. 

Round them with reverent steps he paced, 
Nor vailed his eye, nor moved in iiaste^ 
The loss of empire could not dim 
The glory that encompassed him. 

So will the Lord of Cooling Rays^ 

On whom the world delights to gaze, 
Through the great love of all retain 
Sweet splendour in the time of wane. 
Now to the exile’s lot resigned 
He left the rule of earth behind : 

As though all worldly cares he spurned 
No trouble was in him discerned. 

The cbouries that for kings are used, 

And white umbrella, he refused, 
Dismissed his chariot and his men, 

And every friend and citizen. 

He ruled his senses, nor betrayed 
The grief that on his bosom weighed. 
And thus his mother’s mansion sought 
To tell the mournful news he brought. 


‘ The Moon. 
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Nor could the gay-clad people there 
Who flocked round Rd^tna true and fair, 
One sign of altered fortune trace 
Upon the splendid hero’s face. 

Nor had the chieftain, mighty-armed 
Lost the brightlook all hearts that charmed, 
As e’en from autumn moons is thrown 
A splendour which is all their own. 

With his sweet voice the hero spoke 
Saluting all the gathered folk, 

Then righteous-souled and great in fame 
Close to his mother’s house he came. 
Lakshma^ the brave, his brother’s peer 
In princely virtues, followed near, 

Sore troubled, but resolved to show 
No token of his secret woe. 

Thus to the palace Mma went 

Where all were gay with hope and joy ; 
But well he knew the dire event 

That hope would mar, that bliss destroy. 
So to his grief he would not yield 

Lestthe sad change their hearts might 
rend, 

And, the dread tiding un revealed, 

Spared from the blow each faithful friend. 

€ANTO XX. 

kau^aiyA’s lament. 

But in the monarch’s palace, when 
Sped from the bower that lord of men, 

Up from the weeping women went 
A mighty wait and wild lament : 

Ah, he who ever freely did 
His duty ere his sire could bid, 

Our refuge and our sure defence, 

This day will go an exile hence. 

He on KauilalyJi. loves to wait 
Most tender and affectionate. 

And as he treats his mother, thus 
From childhood has he treated us. 

On themes that sting he will not speak, 
And when reviled is calm and meek. 

He soothes the angry, heals offence : 

He goes to-day an exile hence. 

Our lord the king is most unwise, 

And looks on life with doting eyes, 

Who in his folly casts away 

The world’s protection, hope, and stay.’ 


Thus in their woe, like kine bereaved 
Of their young calves,^ the ladies grieved, 
And ever as they wept and wailed 
With keen reproach the king assailed. 
Their lamentation, niixed with tears, 
Smote with new grief the monarch’s ears, 
Who, burnt with woe too great to bear, 
Fell on his couch and fainted there. 

Then Rd,ma, smitten with the pain 
His heaving heart could scarce restrain, 
Groaned like an elephant and strode 
With Lakshmaij to the queen’s abode. 

A warder there, whose hoary eld 
In honour high by all was held, 

Guarding the mansion, sat before 
The portal, girt with many more. 

Swift to their feet the warders sprang, 
And loud the acclamation rang, 

Hail, Riima ! as to him they bent, 

Of victor chiefs preeminent. 

One court he passed, and in the next 
Saw, masters of each Veda text, 

A crowd of Brdhmans, good and sage, 
Dear to the king for lore and age. 

To these he bowed his reverent head. 
Thence to the court beyond he sped. 

Old dames and tender girls, their care 
To keep the doors, were stationed there. 
And all, when Rdma came in view, 
Delighted to the chamber flew. 

To bear to Queen Kausalyd’s ear 
The tidings that she loved to hear. 

The queen, on rites and prayer intent, 

In careful watch the night had spent, 
And at the dawn, her son to aid, 

To Vishijiu holy offerings made. 

Firm in her vows, serenely glad. 

In robes of spotless linen clad, 


’The comparison may to a European reader seem a 
homely one. But Spenser likens an infuriate woman to a 
cow. 

‘That is herobhed of her youngling dero,’ Shalispeare 
also makes King Henry VI. compare himself to the calf’s 
mother that 

• Runs lowing up and down, Looking the way her harm- 
less young on& went.’ y Cows,’ says De Quincey, ‘are amongst 
the gentlest of breathing creatures ; mma show more pas- 
sionate tenderness to their young, when deprived of them; 
and, in short, I am not ashamed to profess a deep love for 
these gentle creatures.’ 
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As texts prescribe, IV itfa ^^race implored, 
Her offerings in the fire she poured. 

Within her splendid bower he came. 

And saw her feed the sacred flame. 

There oil, and graiui and vases stood, 

With wreaths, and curds, and cates and 
And milk, and sesamurn, and rice, [wood, 
The elements of saciifice. 

She, worn and pale with many a fast 
And midnight hours in vigil past, 

In robes of purest white arrayed, 

To Lakshml Queen drink-offerings paid. 

So long away, she flew to meet 
The darling of her soul : 

So runs a mare with eager feet 
To welcome back her foal. 

He with his firm support upheld 
The queen, as near she drew, 

And, by maternal love impelled. 

Her arms around him threw. 

Her hero son, her matchless boy 
She kissed upon the head : 

She blessed him in her pride and joy 
With tender words, and said ; 

‘ Be like thy royal sires of old, 

The nobly good, the lofty-souled ! 

Their lengthened days and fame be thine, 
And virtue, as beseems thy line ! 

The pious king, thy father, see 
True to his romise made to thee t 
That truth thy sire this day will show, 
And regent’s power on thee bestow.’ 

She spoke. He took the proffered seat. 
And as she pressed her son to eat, 

Kaised reverent hands, and, touched with 
Made answer to the royal dame : 

‘Dear lady, thou hast yet to know 
That danger threats, and heavy woe : 

A grief that will with sore distress 
On Sita, thee, and Lakshman press. 

What need of seats have such as I ? 

This day to Dandak wood I fly. 

The hour is come, a time unmeet 
For silken couch and gilded seat* 

I must to lonely wilds repair, 

Abstain from flesh, and living there 
On roots, fruit, honey, hermit's food, 

Pass twice seven years in solitude. 


To Bharat’s hand the king will yield 
The regent power I thought to wield, 

And me, a hermit, will he send 
My days in Dandak wood to spend.* 

As when the woodman’s axe has lopped 
A Sal branch in the grove, she dropped : 
So from the skies a Goddess falls 
Ejected from her radiant halls. 

When Bdma saw her lying low, 
Prostrate by too severe a blow. 

Around her form his arms he wound 
And raised her fainting from the ground. 
His hand upheld her like a mare 
Who feels her load too sore to bear, 

And sinks upon the way o’ertoiled, 

And all her limbs with dust are soiled. 

He soothed her in her wild distress 
With loving touch and soft caress. 

She, meet for highest fortune, eyed 
The hero watching by her side, 

And thus, while Lakshmaaj bent to hear, 
Addressed her son with many a tear : 

‘If, Bdma, thou had ne’er been born 
My child to make thy mother mourn, 
Though reft of joy, a childless queen, 
Such woe as this I ne’er had .seen* 

Though to the childless wife there clings 
One sorrow armed with keenest stings, 

‘ No child have I : no child have I, ’ 

No second misery prompts the sigh. 

When long I sought, alas, in vain, 

My husband’s love and bliss to gain. 

In Bdma all my hopes I set 
And dreamed I might be happy yet. 

I, of the consorts first and best, 

Must bear my rivals’ taunt and jest, 

And brook, though better far than they, 
The soul-distressing words they say. 
What woman can be doomed to pain 
In misery more sore than mine, 

Whose hopeless days must still be spent 
In grief that ends not and lament 1 
They scorned me when my son was nigh ; 
When he is banished never die. 

Me, whom my husband never prized, 
Kaikeyis retinue despised 
With boundless insolence, though she 
Tops not in rank nor equals me. 
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And they who do me service yet, 

Nor old allegiance quite forget, 

“Whene’er they see Kaikeyi’s son, 

With silent lips my giances shun. 

How, 0 my darling, shall I brook 
Each menace of Kaike^ l's look, 

And listen, in my low estate, 

To taunts of one so passionate 1 
For seventeen years since thou wast born 
I sat and watched, ah me, forlorn ! 
Hoping some blessed day to see 
Deliverance from my woes by thee. 

Now comes this endless grief and wrong, 
So dire I cannot bear it long, 

Sinking, with age and sorrow worn, 
Beneath my rivals' taunts and scorn. 

How shall I pass in dark distress 
My long lone days of wretchedness 
Without my Rdma^s face, as bright 
As the full moon to cheer my sight ? 
Alas, my cares thy steps to train, 

And fasts, and vows, and prayers in vain. 
Hard, hard, I ween, must be this heart 
To bear this blow nor burst apart. 

As some great river bank, when first 
The floods of Rain-time on it burst. 

No, Fate that speeds not will not slay, 
Nor Yama’s halls vouchsafe me room, 
Or, like a lion’s weeping prey, 

Death now had borne me to my doom. 
Hard is my heart and wrought of steel 
That breaks not with the crushing 
Or in the pangs this day I feel [blow, 
My lifeless frame had sunk below. 
Death waits his hour, nor takes me now: 

But this sad thought augments my pain. 
That prayer and largess, fast and vow, 
And Heaven word service are in vain. 
Ah me, ah me ! with fruitless toil 
Of rites austere a child I sought : 

Thus seed east forth on barren soil 
Still lifeless lies and comes to naught. 

If ever wretch by anguish grieved 
Before his hour to death had fled, 

I mourning, like a cow bereaved, 

Had been this day among the dead,’ 


CANTO XXI. 

KAU^Aiyl CALMED. 

While thus Kau^alyd wept and sighed. 
With timely words sad Lakshmau cried : 
* O honoured Queen I like it ill 
That, subject to a woman’s will, 

Rd.ma his royal state should quit 
And to an exile’s doom submit. 

The aged king, fond, changed, and weak, 
Will as the queen compels him speak. 
But why should Rdma thus be sent 
To the wild woods in banishment? 

No least offence I find in him, 

I see no fault his. fame to dim. 

Not one in all the world I knoAv, 

Not outcast wretch, not secret foe, 

Whose whispering lips would dare assail 
His spotless life with slanderous tale. 
Godlike and bounteous, just, sincere, 

E’en to his very foemen dear : 

Who would without a cause neglect 
The right, and such a son reject? 

And if a king such order gave, 

In second childhood, passion’s slave, 
What son within his heart would lay 
The senseless order, and obey ? 

Come, Rdma, ere this plot be known 
Stand by me and secure the throne. 
Stand like the King who rules below. 
Stand aided by thy brother’s bow : 

Flow can the n)ight of meaner men 
Resist thy royal purpose then ? 

My shafts, if rebels court their fate, 
Shall lay Ayodhyd. desolate. 

Then shall her streets with blood be dyed 
Of those who stand on Bharat’s side : 
None shall my slaughtering hand exempt, 
For gentle patience earns contempt. 

If, by Kaikeyi’s counsel changed, 

Our father’s heart be thus estranged, 

No mercy must our arm restrain, 

But let the foe be slain, be slain. 

For should the guide, respected long, 

No more discerning right and wrong, 
Turn in forbidden paths to stray, 

’Tis meet that force his steps should 
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What power sufficient can he see, But with my Bdma near, to eat 

What motive for the wish has he, The very grass itself were sweet. 

That to Kaikeyi would resign But if thou still wilt go and leave 

The empire which is justly thine? Thy hapless mother here to grieve, 

Can he, O conqueror of thy foes, I from that hour will food abjure. 

Thy strength and mine in war oppose? Nor life without my son endure. 

Can he entrust, in our despite, Then it will be thy fate to dwell 

To Bharat’s hand thy royal right ? In depth of world-detested hell, 

I love this brother with the whole As Ocean in the olden time 

Affection of my faithful soul. Was guilty of an impious crime ^ 

Yea Queen, by bow and truth I swear, That marked the lord of each fair flood 

By sacrifice, and gift, and prayer. As one who spills a Brdhman’s blood.'^ 

If K^ma to the forest goes. Thus spake the queen, and wept, and 

Or where the burning furnace glows, sighed; 

First shall my feet the forest tread, Then righteous Bdma thus replied : 

The flames shall first surround my head* ‘ I have no power to slight or break 

My might shall chase thy grief and tears, Commandments which rny father spake. 

As darkness flies when morn appears. I bend my head, dear lady, low, 

Do thou, dear Queen, and Rdma too Forgive me, for I needs must go. 

Behold what power like mine can do. Once Kaijdu, mighty saint, who mad© 

My aged father I will kill, His dwelling in the forest shade, 

The vassal of Kaikeyfs will, A cow— and duty’s claims he knew — 

Old, yet a child, the woman’s thrall. Obedient to his father, slew. 

Infirm, and base, the scorn of all.’ And in the line from which we spring, 

Thus Lakshman cried, the mighty-souled: When ordered by their sire the king, 

Down her sad cheeks the torrents rolled, Through earth the sons of Sagar cleft, 

As to her sbn.KahSaly^ spake : And countless things of life bereft^., 

♦Now thou hast heard thy brother, take So Jamadagni’s son ^ obeyed 
His counsel if thou hold it wise, His sire, when in the wood he laid 

And do the thing his words advise. His hand upon his axe, and smote 

Do not, my son, with tears I pray, Through Reijukd. his mother’s throat. 

, My rival’s wicked word obey. The deeds of these and more beside, 

Leave me not here consumed with woe, Peers of the Gods, my steps shall guide. 

Nor to the wood, an exile, go. And resolute will I fulfil 

If thou, to virtue ever true, My father’s word, my father’s will. 

Thy duty’s path would still pursue, Nor I, O Queen, unsanctioned tread 

The highest duty bids thee stay This righteous path, by duty led : 

And thus thy mother’s voice obey. The road my footsteps journey o’er 

Thus Ka^yap’s great ascetic son Was traversed by the great of yore. 

A seat among the Immortals won : This high command which all accept 

In his own home, subdued, he stayed, Shall faithfully by me be kept, 

And honour to his mother paid. For duty ne’er w’ill him forsake 

If reverence to thy sire be dlie, Who fears his sire’s command to break.’ 

Thy mother claims like honour tbo, ; 

And thus I charge thee, O my child, * The comraentatora say that, in a former creation, Ocean 

Thou muat nt»t seek the forest wild. r™’ 

j^h, what to me were life and bliss, * described in book i Canto XL. 

Condemned my darling son to miss ? » Parasunima, 
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Thus to his mother wild with grief : 
Then thus to Lakshma^i spake the chief 
Of those by whom the bow is bent, 

Mid all vvho speak, most eloquent t 
‘ I know what love for me thou hast, 
What firm devotion unsurpassed : 

Thy valour and thy worth I know, 

And glory that appals the foe. 

Blest youth, my mother's woe is great, 

It bends her neath its matchless weight : 
No claims vviU she, with blinded eyes, 

Of truth and patience recognize. 

For duty is supreme in place, 

And truth is duty’s noblest base. 
Obedient to my sire’s behest 
1 serve the cause of duty best 
For man should truly do whate’er 
To mother, Brahman, sire, he sware : 

He must In duty’s path remain, 

Nor let his word be pledged in vain. 

And, 0 my brother, how can I 
Obedience to this charge deny ? 

Kaikeyl’s tongue my purpose spurred, 
But ’twas my sire who gave the word. 
Cast these unholy thoughts aside 
Which smack of war and Warriors’ pride; 
To duty’s call, not wrath attend, 

And tread the path which I commend.’ 

Rdma by fond affection moved 
His brother Lakshmaii thus reproved ; 
Then with joined hands and reverent head 
Again to Queen Kau^alyd said : 

' I needs must go— do thou consent — 
To the wild wood in banishment. 

O give me, by my life I pray, 

Thy blessing ere I go away. 

I, when the promised years are o’er, 

Shall see Ayodhyd’s town once more. 
Then, mother dear, thy tears restrain, 

Nor let thy heart be wrung by pain : 

In time, my father’s will obeyed, 

Shall I return from greenwood shade. 

My dear Videban, thou, and I, 

Lakshman, Sumitra, feel this tie, 

And must my father’s word obey, 

As duty bids that rules for aye. 

Thy preparations now forgo, 

And lock within thy breast thy woe, 


Nor be my pious wish withstood 
To go an exile to the wood.' 

Calm and unmoved the prince explained 
His duty’s claim and purpose high. 
The mother life and sense regained, 
Looked on her son and made reply : 

‘ If reverence be thy father’s due, 

The same by right and love is mine ; 
Go not, my charge I thus renew, 

Nor leave me here in woe to pine. 
What were such lonely life to me, 

Rites to the shades, or deathless lot ? 
More dear, my son, one hour with thee 
Than all the world where thou art not.’ 
As bursts to view, when brands blaze 
high, 

Some elephant concealed by night. 

So. when he heard his mother’s cry, 
Burnt Raima’s grief with fiercer might. 
Thus to the queen, half senseless still, 
And Lakshman, burnt with heart-felt 
pain, 

True to the right, with steadfast will, 
His duteous speech he spoke again : 

* Brother, I know thy loving mind 
Thy valour and thy truth I know, 

But now to claims of duty blind 
Thou and my mother swell my woe. 
The fruits of deeds in human life 
Make love, gain, duty, manifest, 

Bear when they meet as some fond wife. 

With her sweet babes upon her breast. 
But man to duty first should turn 
Whene’er the three are not combined: 
For those who heed but gain we spurn, 
And tho^e to pleasure all resigned. 
Shall then the virl^uous disobey 
Hests of an aged king and sire, 
Though feverous joy th^t father sway, 

Or senseless love or causeless irel ' 

I have no power, commanded thus, 

To slight his promise and deqree : 

The honoured sire of both of us, 

My mother’s lord and life is he. 

Shall she, while yet the holy king 
Is living, on the right intent, — 

Shall she, like some poor widowed thing, 
Go forth w^th me to banishment 1 
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Kow, mother, speed thy parting son, 

And iet thy blessing soothe my pain, 
That I may turn, mine exile done, 

Like King Yaydti, home again. 

Fair glory and the fruit she gives, 

' For lust of sway I ne’er will slight : 
What, for the span a mortal lives, 

W ere rule of earth without the right V 
He soothed her thus, firm to the last 
His counsel to his brother told : 

Then round the queen in reverence passed. 
And held her in his loving hold. 
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He fears his truth herein will fail: 

Hence bitter thoughts bis heart assail. 

He trembles lest the rites proceed. 

And at his pangs rny heart should blee. 

So now this earnest wish is mine, 

The consecration to resign, 

And from this city turn away 
To the wild wood with no delay. 

My banislunent to-day will free 
Kaikeyi from her cares, that she, 

At last contented and elate, 

May Bharat’s throning celebrate. 

Then will the lady’s trouble cease, 

Then will her heart have joy and peace, 
When wandering in the wood I wear 
Deerskin, and bark, and matted hair. 

Nor shall by me his heart be grieved 
Whose choice approved, whose mind con- 
This counsel which I follow. No, [ceived 
Forth to the forest will I go. 

’Tis Fate, Sumitrd’s son, confess, 

That sends me to the wilderness. 

’Tis Fate alone that gives away 
To other hands the royal sway. 

How could Kaikeyfs purpose bring 
On me this pain and suffering, 

Were not her change of heart decreed 
By Fate whose will commands the deed 1 
I know my filial love has been 
The same throughout for every queen, 
And with the same affection she 
Has treated both her son and me. 

Her shameful words of cruel spite 
To stay the consecrating rite, 

And drive me banished from the throne, — - 
These I ascribe to Fate alone. 

How could she, born of royal race, 

Whom nature decks with fairest grace, 
Speak like a dame of low degree 
Before the king to torture me ? 

But Fate, which none may comprehend, 
To which all life must bow and bend, 

In her and me its power has shown, 

And all my hopes are overthrown. 

What man, Sumitrd’s darling, may 
Contend with Fate’s resistless sway, 
Whose all-commanding power we find ' 
Our former deeds alone.ean bind ? 


ZAFSEMA^ CALMED. 

So Rdma kept unshaken still 
His noble heart with iron will. 

To his dear brother next he turned, 
Whose glaring eyes with fury burned, 
Indignant, panting like a snake, 

And thus again his counsel spake : 

* Thine anger and thy grief restrain, 

And firm in duty’s path remain. 

Dear brother, lay thy scorn aside. 

And be the right thy joy and pride. 

Thy ready zeal and thoughtful care 
To aid what rites should grace the heir,- 
These ’tis another’s now to ask ; 

Come, gird thee for thy noble task, 

That Bharat’s throning rites may be 
Graced with the things prepared for me- 
And with thy gentle care provide 
That her fond heart, now sorely tried 
With fear and longing for my sake, 

With doubt and dread may never ache. 
To know that thoughts of coming ill 
One hour that tender bosom fill 
With agony and dark despair 
Is grief too great for me to bear. 

I cannot, brother, call to mind 
One wilful fnult or undesigned, 

When I have pained in anything 
My mothers or my sire the king. 

The right my father keeps in view. 

In promise, word, and action true; 

Let him then all his. fear dismiss, 

Nor dread the loss of future bliss- 
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Our life and death, our joy and pain, 
Anger and fear, and loss and gain, 

E^ach thing that is, in every state, 

All is the work of none but Fate. 

E’en saints, inspired with rigid zeal, 
When once the stroke of Fate they feel. 
In sternest vows no more engage, 

And fall enslaved by love and rage. ^ 

So now the sudden stroke whose weight 
Descends unlooked for, comes of Fate, 
And with unpitying might destroys 
The promise of commencing joys. 

Weigh this true counsel in thy soul: 
With thy firm heart thy heart control ; 
Then, brother, thou wilt cease to grieve 
For hindered rites which now I leave. 

So cast thy needless grief away. 

And strictly my commands obey. 

These preparations check with speed, 

Nor let my throning rites proceed. 

These urns that stand prepared to shed 
King-making drops upon my head, 

Shall with their pure lustrations now 
Inaugurate my hermit’s vow* 

Yet what have I to do with things 
That touch the state and pomp of kings ? 
These hands of mine shall water take 
To sanctify the vow I make. 

Now Lakshrnan, let thy heart no more 
My fortune changed and lost deplore. 

A forest life more joys may bring 
Than those that wait upon a king. 

Now though her arts successful mar 
My consecrating rite, 

Let not the youngest queen too far 
Thy jealous fear excite. 

Nor let one thought suggesting ill 
Upon our father fall, 

But let thy heart remember still 
That Fate is lord of all.’ 

CA N'roXX IIL 

LAKSUMA^S ANGER. 

Thus Rdraa to his brother said ; 

And Lakshrnan bent his drooping head. 
In turns by grief and pride impelled, 

A msddle course of thought he held- 


Then in a frown of anger, bent 
His brows that chief most excellent, 

And like a serpent in his hole, 

Breathed fierce and fast in wrath of soul. 
His threatening brows so darkly frowned. 
His eyes so fiercely glanced around, 

They made his glare, which none might 
Like some infuriate lion’s look. [brook. 
Like some wild elephant, full oft 
He raised and shook his hand^ aloft. 

Now turned hie neck to left and right, 
Now bent, now raised its stately height. 
Now in his rage that sword he felt 
Which mangling wounds to foemen dealt, 
With sidelong glance his brother eyed, 
And thus in burning words replied : 

‘Thy rash resolve, thy eager haste, 

Thy mighty fear, are all misplaced : 

No room is here for duty’s claim, 

No cause to dread the people’s blame. 

Can one so brave as thou consent 
To use a coward’s argument ? 

The glory of the Warrior race 
With craven speech his lips debase ? 

Can one like thee so falsely speak, 
Exalting Fate, confessed so weak ? 

Canst thou, undoubting still, restrain 
Suspicions of those sinful twain? 

Canst thou, most duteous, fail to know 
Their hearts are set on duty’s show ? 

They with deceit have set their trains. 
And now the fruit rewards their pains. 
Had they not long ago agreed, 

0 Rdma, on this treacherous deed, 

That promised boon, so long retained, 

He erst had given and she had gained. 

1 cannot, O my brother, bear 
To see another throned as heir 
With rites which all our people hate : 
Then, O, this passion tolerate. 

This vaunted duty which can guide 
Thy steps from wisdom’s path aside, 

And change the counsel of thy breast, 

O lofty -hearted, I detest. 



1 The Sanskrit word hasia signifies both hand, and the 
trunk of ‘ The beast that bears between his eyes a serpent 
for a baud.' 
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Wilt thou, when power and might are thine, 
Submit to this abhorred design ? 

Thy father’s impious best fulfil, 

That vassal of Kaikeyi’s will 1 
But if thou still wilt shut thine eyes, 

Nor see the guile herein that lies, 

My soul is sad, I deeply mourn, 

And duty seems a thing to scorn. 

Canst thou one moment think to please 
This pair who live for love and ease, 

And ’gainst thy peace, as foes, allied, 

With tenderest names their hatred hide? 
Now if thy judgment still refers 
To Fate this plot of his and hers, 

My mind herein can ne’er agree : 

And O, in this be ruled by me. 

Weak, void of manly pride are they 
Who bend to Fate’s imputed sway : 

The choicest souls, the nobly great 
Disdain to bow their heads to Fate. 

And be who dares his Fate control 
With vigorous act and manly soul, 

Though threatening Fate his hopes assail, 
Dnmoved through ail need never quail. 
This day mankind shall learn aright 
The power of Fate and human might, 

So shall the gulf that lies between 
A man and Fate be clearly seen. 

The might of Fate subdued by me 
This hour the citizens shall see, 

Who saw its intervention stay 
Thv consecrating rites to-day. 

My power shall turn this Fate aside, 

That threatens, as, with furious stride, 

An elephant who scorns to feel, 

In rage unchecked, the driver’s steel* 

Not the great Lords whose sleepless 
might 

Protects the worlds, shall stay the rite 
Though earth, hell, heaven combine their 
powers : 

And shall we fear this sire of ours'? 

Then if their minds are idly bent 
To doom thee, King, to banishment, 
Through twice seven years of exile they 
Shall in the lonely forest stay. 

I will consume the hopes that fire 
The queen Kaikeyi and our sire, 


That to her son this check will bring 
Advantage, making Bharat king. 

The power of Fate will ne’er withstand 
The might that arms my vigorous hand ; 

If danger and distress assail, 

My fearless strength will still prevail. 

A thousand circling years shall flee : 

The forest then thy home shall be. 

And thy good sons, succeeding, hold 
The empire which their sire controlled. 
The royal saints, of old who reigned, 

For aged kings this rest ordained : 

These to their sons their realm commit 
That they, like sires, may cherish it. 

0 pious soul, if thou decline 
The empire which is justly thine, 

Lest, while the king distracted lies, 
Disorder in the state should rise, 

I, — or no mansion may I find 

In worlds to hero souls assigned, — 

The guardian of thy realm will be. 

As the sea-bank protects the sea. 

Then cast thine idle fears aside : 

With prosperous rites be sanctified. 

The lords of earth may strive in vain ; 

My power shall all their force restrain. 

My pair of arms, my warrior’s bow 
Are not for pride of empty show : 

For no support these shafts were made ; 
And binding up ill suits my blade : 

To pierce the foe with deadly breach — 
This is the work of all and each. 

But small, methinks, the love I show 
For him 1 count my mortal foe. 

Soon as my trenchant steel is bare, 
Flashing its lightning through the air, 

1 heed no foe, nor stand aghast 
Though Indra’s self the levin cast. 

Then shall the ways be hard to pass. 
Where chariots lie in ruinous mass ; 

When elephant and man and steed 
Crushed in the murderous onslaught bleed, 
And legs and heads fall, heap on heap, 
Beneath my sword’s tremendous sweep. 
Struck by my keen brand’s trenchant blade, 
Thine enemies shall fall dismayed, 

Like towering mountains rent in twain, 

Or lightning clou^^ that burst in rain. 
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When armed with brace and glove I stand, 
And take my trusty bow in hand, 

Who then shall vaunt his might ? who dare 
Count him a man to meet me there ? 

Then will I loose my shafts, and strike 
Man, elephant, and steed alike : 

At one shall many an arrow fly, 

And many a foe with one shall die. 

This day the world my power shall see, 
That none in arms can rival me : 

My strength the monarch shall abase, 

And set thee, lord, in lordliest place. 

These arms which breathe the sandal’s 
scent, 

Which golden bracelets ornament. 

These hands which precious gifts bestow, 
Which guard the friend and smite the foe, 
A nobler service shall assay, 

And fight in Emma’s cause to-day, 

The robbers of thy rights to stay* 

Speak, brother, tell thy foeman’s name 
Whom I, in conquering strife, 

May strip of followers and fame. 

Of fortune, or of life. 

Say, how may all this sea-girt land 
Be brought to own thy sway: 

Thy faithful servant here I stand 
To listen and obey.’ 

j Then strove the pride of Eaghu’s race 
Sad Lakshmap-’s heart to cheer, 

While slowly down the hero’s face. 
Unchecked, there rolled a tear. 

* The orders of my sire,’ he cried, 

‘ My will shall ne’er oppose : 

I follow still, whate’er betide, 

The path which duty shows.’ 

OANfiTxxiY. 

I kaui§alyA calmed. 

I But when Kau^alyd, saw that he 
I Kesolved to keep his sire’s decree, 

I While tears and sobs her utterance broke, 
i Her very righteous speech she spoke : 

‘ Can he, a stranger yet to pain, 

Whose pleasant words all hearts enchain, 
Son of the king and me the queen, 

Live on the grain his hands may glean ! 


Can he, whose slaves and menials eat 
The finest cakes of sifted wheat — 

Can Ed,ma in the forest live 
On roots and fruit which woodlands give ? 
Who will believe, who will not fear 
When the sad story smites his ear, 

That one so dear, so noble held, 

Is by the king his sire expelled ? 

Now surely none may Fate resist, 

Which orders all as it may list, 

If, Edma, in thy strength and grace, 

The woods become thy dwelling-place. 

A childless mother long I grieved, 

And many a sigh for ofi^spring heaved, 
With wistful longing weak and worn 
Till thou at last, my son, wast born. 
Fanned by the storm of that desire 
Deep in my soul I felt the fire, 

Whose offerings flowed from weeping eyes-, 
"With fuel fed of groans and sighs, 

While round the flame the smoke grew hot 
Of tears because thou earnest not. 

Now reft of thee, too fiery fierce 
The flame of woe my heart will pierce, 

As, when the days of spring return, 

The sun’s hot beams the forest burn. 

The mother cow still follows near 
The wanderings of her youngling dear, 

So close to thine my feet shall be. 
Where’er thou goest foil wing thee,’ 

E^ma, the noblest lord of men, 

Heard bis fond mother’s speech, and then 
In soothing words like these replied 
To the sad queen who wept and sighed; 

‘ Nay, by Kaikeyi’s art beguiled, 

When I am banished to the wild. 

If thou, my mother, also fly, 

The aged king will surely die. 

When wedded dames their lords forsake, 
Long for the crime their souls shall ache. 
Thou must not e’en in thought within 
Thy bosom frame so dire a sin. 

Long as Kakutstha’s son, who reigns 
Lord of the earth, in life remains, 

Thou must with love his will obey : 

This duty claims, supreme for aye. 

Yes, mother, thou and I must be 
Submissive to my sire’s decree, 
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Kinff, husband, sire is he confessed, 
The^iord of all, the worthiest. 

I in the wilds my days will spend 

Till twice seven years have reached an end, 

Then with great joy will come again, 

And faithful to thy bests remain. 

Kau^aly^, by her son addressed, 

With love and passion sore distressed, 
Afthcted, with her eyes bedewed, 

To B^ma thus her speech renewed : 

‘ Nay, Rdma, but ray heart will breab: 

If with these queens my home I make. 
Lead me too with thee ; let me go 
And wander like a woodland roe. 

Then, while no tear the hero shed, 

Thus to the weeping queen he said : 

‘ Mother, while lives the husband, he 
Is woman s lord and deity. 

0 dearest lady, thou and I ^ 

Our lord and king must ne’er deny ; 

The lord of earth himself have we 
Our guardian wise and friend to be. 

And "Bharat, true to duty’s call, 

Whose sweet words take the hearts of all, 
Will serve thee well, and ne’er torget 
The virtuous path before him set. 

Be this. I pray, thine earnest care, 

That the old king my father ne er, 

When I have parted hence, may know, 
Grieved for his son, a pang of woe. 

Let not this grief his soul distress, 

To kill him with the bitterness. 

With duteous care, in every thing, 

Love, comfort, cheer the aged king. 
Tiiough, best of womankind, a spouse 
Keeps firmly all her fasts and vows, 

Nor yet her husband’s will obeys, 

She treads in sin’s forbidden ways. 

She to her husband’s will who bends 
Goes to high bliss that never ends, ^ 

Yea, though the Gods have found m her 
No reverential worshipper. 

Bent on his weal, a woman still 
Must seek to do her husband s will : 

For Scripture, custom, law i^pkold 
This duty Heaven revealed of old. 
Honour true Brdhmans for my sake, 

And constant offerings duly make, 


With fire-oblations and with flowers, 

To all the host of heavenly powers. 

Look to the coming time, and yearn 
For the glad hour of my return. 

And still thy duteous course pursue, 
Abstemious, humble, kind, and true. 

The highest bliss shalt thou obtain 
When I from exile come again, ^ 

If, best of those who keep the fight. 

The king my sire still see the light. 

The queen, by Bdma thus addressed, 
Still with a mother’s grief oppressed, 
While her long eyes with tears were dim, 
Be^^an once more and answered hiin : 

‘Not by my pleading may be stayed 
The firm resolve thy soul has made. 

My hero, thou wilt go ; and none 
The stern commands of Fate may shun. 

Go forth, dear child whom naught can 
bend, 

And may all bliss thy sleps attend. 

Thou wilt return, and that dear day ^ 
Will chase mine every grief away. 

Thou wilt return, thy duty done, 

Thy vows discharged, high glory won J 
From filial debt wilt thou be free, 

And sweetest joy will come on me. 
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Her grief and woe she cast aside, 

Her lips with water purified, 

And thus her beiiisoii began 
That mother of the noblest man : 

‘If thou wilt hear no words of mine, 

Go forth, thou pride of Raghu’s line. 

Go, darling, and return with speed. 

Walking where noble spirits lead. 

May virtue on thy steps attend, 

And be her faithful lover’s friend. 

May Those to wliom thy vows are paid 
In temple and in holy slxade, 

With all the mighty saints combine 
To keep that precious life of thine. 

The arms wise Vi4vd,mitra^ gave 
Thy virtuous soul from danger save. 

Long be thy life : thy sure defence 
Shall be thy truthful innocence, 

And that obedience, naught can tire. 

To me thy mother and thy sire. 

May fanes where holy fires are fed, 

Altars with grass and fuel spread, 

Each sacrificial ground, each tree, 

Rock, lake, and mountain, prosper thee. 

Let old Virdj,^ and Him who made 
The universe, combine to aid ; 

Let Indra and each guardian Lord 
Who keeps the worlds, their help afford. 
And be thy constant friend the Sun, 

Lord Piishd., Bhaga, Aryaman.^ 

Fortnights and seasons, nights and days, 
Years, months, and hours, protect thy ways, 
Vrihaspati shall still be nigh, 

The War-God, and the Moon on high, 

And Nil rad ^ and the sainted seven ^ 

Sliall watch thee from their starry heaven. ' 
The mountains, and the seas which ring 
The world, and Varuna the King, 

Sky, ether, and the wind, whate’er 
Moves not or moves, for thee shall care. 


1 See p. 46. 

2 The Grab projreay of Brahma, or Bralimsi himself, 

3. These are three names of the Sun. 

4 See p. 1. ■ ' 

5 The saints who form the constellation of Ursa Major, 
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Each lunar mansion he benign, 

With happier light the planets shine ; 

All Gods, each light in heaven that glows, 
Protect my child where’er he goes. 

The twilight hours, the day and night, 
Keep in the wood thy steps aright. 

Watch, minute, instant, as they flee, 

Shall all bring happiness to thee. 

Celestials and the Titan brood 
Protect thee in thy solitude, 

And haunt the mighty wood to bless 
The wanderer in his hermit dress. 

Pear not, by mightier guardians screened, 
The giant or night>roving fiend : 

Nor let the cruel race who tear 
Man’s ffesh for food thy bosom scare. 

Far be the ape, the scorpion’s sting, 

Fly, gnat, and worm, and creeping thing. 
Thee shall the liungry lion spare, 

The. tiger, elephant, and bear : 

Safe from their furious might repose, 

Safe from the horned buffaloes. 

Each savage thing the forests breed, . 
That love on Imman ffesh to feed, 

Shall for my child its rage abate, 

When thus its wrath I deprecate. 

Blest be thy ways : may sweet success 
The valour of my darling bless. 

To all that Fortune can bestow, 

Go forth, my child, my Rdma, go. 

Go forth, O happy in the love 
Of all the Gods below, above ; 

And in those guardian powers confide 
Thy paths who keep, thy steps who guide. 
May S'ukra,^ Yama, Sun, and Moon, 

And He who gives each golden boon,‘^ 
Won by mine earnest prayers, be good 
To tliee, my son, in Dan,dak wood. 

Fire, wind, and smoke, each text and spell 
From mouths of holy seers that fell. 

Guard Rama when his limbs lie di])s, 

Or with the stream makes pure his li};)S ! 
May the great saints and He, the Lord 
Who made the worlds, by worlds adored. 
And every God in heaven beside 
My banished Rdma keep and guide.’ 

1 The regent of the iGanob Veruia. 

St Kuvora, 
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Thus mth flue praise the long-eyed dame, 
^Ennobled by her spotless fame, 

With wreaths of flowers and precious -soent 
Worshipped the^Gods, most reverent. 

A high-soiiled Brahman lit the fire, 

And offered, at the queen’s desire, 

The holy oil ordained to burn 
For Rdma’s weal and safe return. 

Kau^alyd,, best of dames, with care 
•Set oil, wreaths, fuel, mustard, there. 

Then when the rites of fire had ceased. 

For Rama’s bliss and health, the priest, 
^Standing without gave what remained 
In general offering,'^ as ordained. 

Dealing among the twice-born train 
Honey, and curds, and oil, and grain. 

He bade each heart and voice unite 
To bless the youthful anchorite. 

Then R4ma’s mother, glorious dame, 
Bestowed, to meet the Brdhman’s olaiiaa, 

A lordly fee for duty done ; 

And thus again addressed her son-: 

‘ Such blessings as the Gods o’erjoyed 
Poured forth, when Vritra^ was desteoyed, 
On Indra of the thousand eyes, ^ 

Attend, my. child, thine enterprise 1 
Yea, such as Vinat4 once gave 
To King Suparnta® swift and brave, 

Who sought the drink that cheers the skies, 
Attend, my child, thine enterprise ! 

Yea, such as, when the Amrit rose,* 

And Indra slew his Daitya foes, 

The royal Aditi bestowed 
On Him whose hand with slaughter glowed 
Of that dire brood of monstrous size, 
Attend, my child, thine enterprise ! 

E’en such as peerless Vishnu graced, 

When with his triple step he paced, 



1 Scdi, or bhe presenbation of food bo all croabod beiaga 
ki one of bhe five great sacraments of bhe Hindu religion: 
lb consists in throwing a small parcel of the offering, Qhee, 
or rioa, or the like, into the open air at bhe back of bhe 
house. 

2 In mythology, a demonf slain by Indra. 

3 Called also Garud, bhe King of the birds, offspring ol 
Virrati See Vol I. p. 186. 

i "See p. 84. « 


Outbursting from the dwarfs disguise,^ 

Attend, my child, thine enterprise! 

Floods, isles, and seasons as they fly, 

Worlds, Vedas, quarters of the sky, 

Combine, O mighty-armed, to bless 
Thee destined heir of happiness 1 ’ 

The long-eyed lady ceased ; she shed 
Pure scent and grain upon his head, 

And that prized herb whose sovereign power > 
Preserves from dark misfortune’s hour, 

Upon the hero’s arm she set, 

To be his faithful amulet, 

While holy texts she murmured low, 

And spoke glad words though crushed by woe. 

Concealing with obedient tongue 

The pangs with which her heart was wrung. 

She bent, she kissed his brow, she pressed 
Her darling to her troubled breast : 

Firm in thy purpose, go,’ she cried, 

* Go Rdma, and may bliss betide. 

Again returning safe and well, 

Triu-mphant in Ayodhyi, dwell. 

Then shall my happy eyes behold ^ 

The empire by tby will controlled. 

Then grief and car-e shall leave no trace, 

Joy shall light up thy mother’s face, 

And I shall see my darling reign, 

In moonlike glory come again. 

These eyes shall fondly gaze on thee 
So fiithful to thy sire’s decree, 

When thou the forest wild shalt quit 
On thine ancestral throne to sit. 

Yea, thou shalt turn from exile back, 

Nor choicest blessings ever lack, 

Then fill with rapture ever new 
My bosom and thy consort’s too. 

To S'iva and the heavenly host 
My worship has been paid. 

To mighty saint, to godlike ghost, 

To every wandering shade. 

Forth to the forest thou wilt hie, 

Therein to dwell so long : 

Let all the quarters of the sky 
Protect my child from wrong.* 

Her blessings thus the queen bestowed ; 

Then round him fondly paced, 


1 S«e. p. 49. 
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And often, wliile liar eyes overflowed, 

Her dearest son embraced. 

Kaiisalyd’s honoured feet he pressed, 

As round her steps she bent, 

And radiant with her prayers that blessed, 
To Site’s home he went. 

CANTO XXVI. 

Atom WITH sfTA. 

So Rdma, to his purpose true, 

To Queen Kau^alyd, bade adieu, 

Received the benison she gave, 

And to the path of duty clave. 

As through the crowded street he passed, 

A radiance on the way he cast, 

A nd each fair grace, by all approved, 

The bosoms of the people moved. 

Now of the woeful change no word 
The fair Videhau bride had heard, 

The thought of that imperial rite 
Still filled her bosom wiki delight. 

With grateful heart and joyful thought 
The Gods in worship she had sought, 

And, well in royal duties learned, 

Sat longing till her lord returned. 

Not all unmarked by grief and shame 
Within his sumptuous home he came, 

And hurried through the happy crowd 
With eye dejected, gloomy-browed. 

Up Sitd sprang, and every limb 
Trembled with fear at sight of him. 

She marked that cheek where anguish fed, 
Those senses care-disquieted. 

For, when he looked on her, no more 
Could his heart hide the load it bore, 

Nor could the pious chief control 
The paleness o’er his cheek that stole. 

His altered cheer, his brow bedewed 
W ith clammy drops, his grief she viewed, 
And cried, consumed with fires of woe, 
*Wliat, O my lord, has changed thee so ? 
Vrihaspati looks down benign, 

And the moon rests in Pushya’s sign, 

As Brdhmans sage this day declare : 

Then whence, my lord, this grief and care? 

Why does no canopy, like foam 

For its white beauty shade thee home, 


Its hundred ribs spread wide to throw 
Splendour on thy fair head below ? 

Where are the royal fans, to grace 
The lotus beauty of thy face, 

Fair as the moon or wild-swan’s wing, 
And waving round the new-made king ? 
Why do no sweet-toned bards rejoice 
To hail thee with triumphant voice ? 

No tuneful heralds love to raise 
Loud music in their monarch’s praise ? 
Why do no Brahmans, Scripture-read, 
Pour curds and honey on thy head, 
Anointed, as the laws ordain. 

With holy rites, supreme to reign ? 
Where are the chiefs of every guild ? 
Where are the myriads should have filled 
The streets, and followed home their king 
With merry noise and triumphing ? 

Why does no gold- wrought chariot lead 
With four brave horses, best for speed ? 
No elephant precede the crowd 
Like a huge hill or thunder cloud, . , 
Marked from his birth for happy fate, 
Whom signs auspicious decorate ? 

Why does no henchman, young and fair, 
Precede thee, and delight to bear 
Entrusted to his reverent hold 
The burthen of thy throne of gold ? 

Why, if the consecrating rite 
Be ready, why this mournful plight ? 
Why do I see this sudden change, 

This altered mien so sad and strange ? ’ 

To her, as thus she weeping cried, 
Raghu’s illustrious son replied : 

* SiU, my honoured sire’s decree 
Commands me to the woods to flee. 

0 high-born lady, nobly bred 
In the good paths thy footsteps tread, 
Hear, Janah’s daughter, while I tell 
The story as it all befell 
Of old my father true and brave 
Two boons to Queen Kaikeyi gave. 
Through these the preparations made 
For me to-day by her are stayed, 

For he is bound to disallow 
This promise by that earlier vow. 

In Daridak forest wild and vast 
Must fourteen years by me be passed^ 
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My fftther’a will malies Bluirut 
The kingdom and the lliroue to share, 

Now, ere the lonely wild I seek, 

I come once more with thee to speak, 

111 Bharat's presence, 0 iny dame, 

Ne’er' speak with pride of fldma’s name : 
Another’s eulogy to hear 
Is liatefui to a monarch’s ear. 

Thou must with love his rule obey 
To whom U\y father yields the sway. 

With love and sweet observance learn 
His grace,, and more tlie king’s to earn. 
Now, that my father may nob break 
The words' of promise that he spake, 

To the drear wood my steps are bent : 

Be firm, good Sitd, and content. 

Through ail tliat time, my blameless spouse, 
Keep well thy fasts and holy vows. 

Bise from thy bed at break of day, 

And to the Gods due worship pay. 

With meek and lowly love revere 
The lord of men, my father dear, 

And reverence to Kausalyd show, 

My mother, worn witli eld and woe r 
By duty’s law, 0 best of dames, 

High' worship from thy love she claims. 

Nor to the other queens refuse 
Observance, rendering each her dues : 

By love and fond attention shown 
They are my mothers like mine own. 

Let Bharat and S'alrughna bear 
In thy* sweet love a special share : 

Dear as my life, O let them be 
Like brother and like son to thee. 

In every word and deed refrain 

F/*om aught tliat Bliarat’s soul may pain : 

He is Ayodhya’s king and mine, 

Tiie head and lord of all our line, 

Bor those who serve and love them much 
With weariless endeavour, touch 
And win tbe gracious hearts of kings, 

While wrath from disobedience springs. 
Great monarchs fia^in their presence send 
Their, lawful sons wlio still offend, 

And welcome to the vacant place • 

Good childrea of an alien race. 

Then, best of women, rest thou here, 

And Bharat’s will with love revere. ■ 


Obedient to thy king remam, 

And still thy vows of truth toafctain. 

To the wide wood my steps I bend' : 

Make thou thy dwelling here ; 

See that thy conduct ne’er offend, 

And keep my words, my dear.’ 

CANTO XXVIL 

SITI’S SPEECH^ 

His sweetly-speaking bride, who best 
Deserved her lord, he thus addressed. 

Then tender love bade passion wake, 

And thus the fair Videhan spake : 

‘ What words are tliese that thou hast said ? 
Contempt of me the thought has bred. 

0 best of heroes, I dismiss 

With bitter scorn a speech like this : 
Unworthy of a warrior’s fiime 
It taints a monarch’s, son with shame. 
Ne’er to be heard from those who know 
The science of the sword and bow. 

My lord, the mother, sire, alid son 
Deceive their lots by merit won ; 

Tlie brother and the daughter find 
The portions to their deeds assigned. 

The wife alone, whate’er await, 

Must share on earth her husband’s fate. 

So now tlie king’s command which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 

The wife can Hnd no refiige, none, 

In father, mother, self, or son : 

Both liere, and when they vanish hence, 
Her husband is her sole defence. 

If, Baghu’s son, thy steps are led 
Wlnere Danclak’s pathless wilds are spread. 
My feet before thine own shall pass 
Through tangled lliorn and matted grass. 
Dismiss thine anger and thy doubt : 

Like refuse water cast them out, 

And lead me, 0 my hero, hence— 

1 know not sin — with confidence. 

Whate’er his lot, ’tis far more sweet 
To follow still a husband’s feet 
Tbaii in rich palaces to lie, 

Or roam at pleasure through the sky. 

My mother and my sire liave taught 
What duty bids,' and trained each thcmgbt, 
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Nor have I now mine ear to turn 
The duties o£ a wife to* learn. 

Ill seek with thee the woodland dell 
And pathless wild where no men dwells 
Where tribes of silvan creatures roam^ 

And many a tiger makes'- his- home.. 

My life shall pass as pleasant there 
As in my father’s palace feiir.. 

The worlds shall wake no care in me-;: 

My only care be truth to thee. 

There while tby wish I still obey, 

True to my vows with thee III stray^ 

And there shall blissful hours be spent. 

In woods with honey redolent., 

In forest shades thy mighty arm 
Would keep a stranger’s life from harm,, 
And how shall Sitdi think of fear 
When thou, 0 glorious lord, art near ? 

Heir of high bliss, my choice is made,, 

Nor can I from my will be stayed. 

Doubt not : the earth will yield me roots,, 
These will I eat, and woodland fruits ; 

And as with thee I wander there 
I will not bring thee grief or care. 

I long, when thou, wise lord, art nigh, 

All fearless, with delighted eye 
To gaze upon the rocky hill, 

The lake, the fountain, and the rill; 

To sport with thee, my limbs to cool, 

In some pure lily-covered pool, 

While the white swan’s and mallard’s wings 
Are plashing in the water-springs. 

So would a thousand seasons free 
Like one sweet day, if spent with thee. 
Without my lord I would not prize 
A home with Gods above the skies. : 
Without my lord, my life to bless. 

Where could be heaven or happiness? 
Forbid me not : with thee I go 
The tangled wood to tread. 

There will I live with thee, as though 
This roof were o-ev my head. 

will for thine shall be resigned ; 

Thy feet my steps. shall guide. 

Thou, only thou, art in my mind : 

I heed not all beside. 

Thy heart shall ne^fer by me be grieved; 
Do not my prayer deny ; 


Take me, dear lord ; of thee bereaved 
Thy swears to die.’ 

These words the duteous lady spake„ 
Nor would he yet consent 
His faithful wife with him to take 
To share' his banishment. 

He soothed her- with his gentle- speech ; 

To change her will he strove ; 

And much he said the woes to teach 
Of those*, in wilds who rove.. 

CANTO XXVIIL 

TSE DAmEES OF THE WOOJ>. 

Thus Slid spake, and he who knew 
His duty, to its orders true. 

Was still reluctant as the woes 
Of forest life before him rose. 

He sought to soothe her grief, to dry 
The torrent from each brimming eye, 

And then, her firm resolve to shake. 
These words the pious hero spake I 
* O daughter of a noble line, 

Whose steps from virtue ne’er decline. 
Remain, thy duties here pursue, 

As my fond heart would have thee do. 
Now hear me, SM, fair and weak, 

And do the words that I shall speak. 
Attend and bear while I explain 
Each danger in the wood, each pain. 

Thy lips have spoken : I condemn 
The foolish words that fell from them. 
This senseless plan, this wish of thine 
To live a forest Kfe, resign. 

The names of trouble and distress 
Suit well the tangled wilderness. 

In the wild wood no joy I know, 

A forest life is naught but woe. 

The lion in his mountain cjave 
Answers the torrents as they rave. 

And forth his voice of terror throws : 

The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

There mighty monsters fearless play, 

And in their maddened onset slay 
The hapless wretch who near them goes 
The wood, my love, is full of woes, 

’Tis hard to ford each treacherous 
So thick with crocodiles and mu 
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Where the wild elephants repose : 

The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

Or far from streams the wanderer strays 
Through thorns and creeper-tangled ways, 
While round him many a wild-cock crows-: 
The wood, my love^ is full of woes. 

On the coll ground upon a heap 
Of gathered leaves condemned to sleep, 
Toil-wearied, will his eyelids close: 

The wood, ray love, is full of woes. 

Long days and nights must he content 
His soul with scanty aliment, 

What fruit the wind from branches blows.: 
The wood, ray love, is full of woes. 

0 Siti, while his strength may last, 

The ascetic in the wood must -fast, 

Coil on his head his matted hair^ 

And hark must be his only wear. 

To Gods and spirits day by day 
The ordered worship he must pay. 

And honour with respectful care 
Each wandering guest who meets him there. 
The bathing rites he ne’er must shun 
At dawn, at noon, at set of sun, 

Obedient to the law he knows : 

The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

To grace the altar must be brought 

The gift of flowers his hands have sought — 

The debt each pious hermit owes : 

The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

' The devotee must be content 
To live, severely abstinent, 

On what the chance of fortune shows •: 

The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

Hunger afflicts him evermore ; 

The nights are black, the wild winds roar:; 
And there are dangers worse than those : 
The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

There creeping things in every form 
Infest the earth, the serpents swarm, 

And each -proud eye with fury glows;: 

The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

The snakes that hy the rivers hide 
In sinuous course like rivers glide, 

And line the path with deadly foes : 

The wood, my love, is full of woes. 
Scorpions, and gras^oppers, and flies 
JDisturb the wanderer as belies, . 


And wake him from his troubled dozei 
The wood, my love, is full of woes. 

Trees, thorny bushes, intertwined, 

Their branches’ ends together bind, 

And dense with grass the thicket grows;: 
The wood, my dear, is full of woes. 

With many ills the flesh is tried, 

When these and countless fears beside 
Vex those who in the wood remain*. 

The wilds are naugkt but grief and pain. 
Hope, anger must be cast aside, 

To penance every thought applied t 
No fear must be of things to fear ; 

Hence is the wood for ever drear. 
Enough, my love : thy purpose quit; 

For forest life thou art not it. 

As thus I think on all, I see 
The wild wood is no place for thee.'* 

CANTO XXIX. 

appeal. 

Thus Edma spake. Her lord’s address 
The lady heard with deep distress, , 
And, as the tear bedimmed her eye, 

In soft low accents made reply : 

The perils of the wood, and all 
The woes thou eountest "to -appal,. 

Led by my love I deem not pain; 

Each woe a charm., each loss a gain. 
Tiger, and elephant, and deer. 

Bull, lion, buffalo, in fear. 

Soon as thy matchless form they see, 
With every silvan beast will flee. 

With thee, O Edma, I must go : 

My sire’s command ordains it -so. 

Bereft of thee, my lonely heart 
Must break, and life and I must part. 
While thou, O mighty lord, art nigh, 
Hot even He who rules the sky, 

Though He is strongest of the strong, 
With all his might can do me wrong. 
Hor can a lonely woman left 
By her dear husband live bereft. 

In my great love, my lord, I ween, 

The truth of this thou ma.yst have seen. 
In my sire’s palace long ago 
I heard the chief of those who know, 
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The trutlvdeelarmg Br^hmatts, tel 
My fortune, in the wood to dwell 
I heard their promise who divine 
The future by each mark and sign, 

And from that hour have longed to lead 
The forest life their lips decreed. 

Now, mighty Rdma, I must share 
Thy father’s doom which sends thee there;; 
In this I will not be denied, 

But follow, love, where thou shMt guide. 

0 husband, I will go with thee, 

Obedient to that high decree. 

Now let the Brdhmans’ words be true, 

For this the time they had in view. 

1 know full well the wood has woes ; 

But they disturb the lives of those 
"Who in the forest dwell, nor hold 
Their rebel senses well controlled. 

In my sire’s halls, ere I was wed, 

I heard a dame who begged her bread 
Before my mother’s face relate 
What griefs a forest life await. 

And many a time in sport I prayed 
To seek with thee the greenwood shade, 
For O, my heart on this is set. 

To follow thee, dear anchoret. 

May blessings on thy life attend : 

I long with thee my steps to bend. 

For with such hero as thou art 
This pilgrimage enchants my heart. 

Still close, my lord, to thy dear side, 

My spirit will be purified : 

Love from all sin my soul will free : 

My husband is a God to me. 

So, love, with thee shall I have bliss 
And share the life that follows this. 

I heard a Brd,hman, dear -to fame. 

This ancient Scripture text proclaims 
' The woman whom on earth below 
Her parents on a man bestow, 

And lawfully their hands unite 
With water and each holy rite, 

She in this world shall be his wife, 

His also in the after life.’ 

Then tell me, 0 bdoved, why 
Thou wilt this earnest prayer deny, 

Nor take me with thee to the wood, 

Thine own dear wife so true and good. 


(But if thou wilt not take me there 
Thus grieving in my wild despair. 

To fire or water I will fly, 

Or to the poisoned draught, and die.” 

So thus to share his exile, she 
Besought him with each earnest plea, 
Nor could she yet her lord persuade 
To take her to the lonely shade. 

The answer of the strong-armed chief 
Smote the Videhan’s -soul with grief, 
And from her eyes the torrents came 
Bathing the bosom of the dame. 

CMTO XXX. 


THSi TRIUMPH OF LOVE, 

The daughter of Videha’s king, 

While Rdrna strove to soothe the £ 

Of her deep anguish, thus began 
Once more in furtherance of her plan:J 
And with her spirit sorely tried 
By fear and anger, love and pride, 

With keenly taunting words addressed 
Her hero of the stately breast : 

‘ Why did the king my sire, who reigns 
O’er fair Videha’s wide domains., 

Hail Rama son with joy unwisei, 

A woman in a man’s disguise ? 

Now falsely would the people say^ 

By idle fancies led astray, 

That Rdma’s own are power and might,, 
As glorious as the Lord of Light. 

Why sinkest thou in such dismay.? 

What fears upon thy spirit weigh, 

That thou, 0 R^ma, fain wouMst flee 
From her who thinks of naught but thee I 
"To thy dear wfll am I resigned 
In heart and body, soul and mind, 

As Sdvitri gave all to one, 

Batyavdn, Dyumatsena’s son.^ 

Not e’en in fancy can I brook 
‘To any guard save tbee to look:; 

Let meaner wives their houses shame, 

To go with thee is all my claim. 


1 Th6 story ol Savitr!, t^ld in fthe MaMbbarab, baa b^n 
^admirably bfanalabed by Riiokett, and.^egantly epitomized 
'by Mrs. Manning in India^ and Tasre-u* 

-a-fres rendering of tbe story lin IdsflUJrfm tktJSawihr^, 
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liilce somB low actor, deemst tiion ftt 
T% wife to others- tc commit — • 

Thine own, espoused' in maiden* youthv 
Thy wife- so long, unblamed for truth ? 

Po thou, my lord, his will obey 
For- whom thou losest royal sway, 

To whom thou wouldst thy wife confide— 
Not me,, but thee, his wish may guide.. 
Thou must not here thy wife forsake',, 
And to the wood thy journey make, 
Whether- stern penance, grief, and care,. 
Or rule or heaven await thee there. 

Nor shall fatigue my limbs distress 
When wandering in the wilderness : 

Each path which near to thee I tread 
Shall seem a soft luxurious^ bed. 

The reeds, the bushes where I pass^. 

The thorny trees, the tangled: grass. 

Shall feel:,, if' only thou be neari, 

Soft to- my touch as skins of dear; 

When the rude w:ind’ in. fury blows',. 

And scattered dust upon me throws^. 

That dust,, beloved' lord, to me* 

Shall as the precious sandal be. 

And what shall be more blest than I„ 
When gassing on. the wood I lie 
In some green glade upon a bed 
’ WTith sacredl grass beneath us spread 
The root,, the leaf, the fruit which thou 
Shalt give me from the earth or bough,, 
Scanty or plentiful, to* eat. 

Shall taste to me as Amrit sweet. 

As there I live on flowers and roots^ 

And’ every season’s kindly fruits, 

I will not for my mother grieve,. 

My sire,, ray home, or all I leave; 

My presence, bve,, shall never add' 

One pain to make: thy heart more sad 
I will not cause thee grief or care,, 

Nor be a burden hard to bear. 

With thee is heaven, where’er the spot ^ 
Bach place is hell where thou art not. 
Then go with me, O Kdma ; this 
Is all my hope and all my bliss. 

If thou wilt leave thy wife who still 
Entreats thee with undaunted will, 

This very day shall poison close 
The life that spuyns the rule of foes.. 


How, after, can my soul sustain 
The bitter life of endless pain, 

When thy dear face, my lord, I miss ?‘ 

No, death is better far than this. 

Not for an hour could I endure 
The deadly grief that knows not cure,. 

Far less a woe I could not shun 
For ten long years, and three, and one.’ 

W'hile fires of woe consumed her, such 
Her sad appeal ^ lamenting much; 

Then with a wild cry,, anguish-wrung, 

About her husband’s neck she clung. 

Like some she-elephant who bleeds 
Struck by tlae hunter’s venomed^ reeds, 

So in her quivering heart she felt 
The many wounds his- speeches dealt. 

Then, as the> spark from wood is gained,* 
Pown rolled the tear so long restrained : 

The crystal moisture, sprung from' woe, 
From her sweet eyes began to flow,, 

As runs the water from a pair 
Of lotuses divinely fair. 

And Sltd’^s face with long dark eyes. 

Pure as the moon of autumn skies, 

Faded with weeping, as the buds 
Of lotuses when sink the floods. 

Around his wife his arms he strained, 

Who senseless from' her woe remained, 

And with sweet words, that bade her waliB' 
To life again, the hero spake 
‘I would not with thy woe, my Queen, 

Buy heaven and all its blissful sheen. 

Void of all fear am I as He, 

The self-existent God, can be. 

I knew not all thy heart till now, 

Dear lady of the lovely brow, 

So wished not thee in woods to dwell ; 

Yet there mine arm can guard thee welll. 
Now surely thou, dear love, wast made 
To dwell with me in greenwood shade. 

And, as a high saint’s tender mind 
Clings to- its love for all mankind, 

So I to thee will ever cling, 

Sweet daughter of Videha’s king. 

The good, of old, O soft of frame, 

Honoured this duty’s sovereign claim, 

1 Eire for sacrificial purposes is produced by the attri- 
tion of two pieces of wood. 
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And I its guidance will not shun, 

True as light’s Queen is to the Sun, 

I cannot, pride of Janak’s line, 

This journey to the wood decline : 

My sire’s behest, the oath he sware, 

The claims of truth, all lead me there. 

One duty, dear, the same for aye, 

Is sire and mother to obey : 

Should I their orders once transgress 
My very life were weariness. 

If glad obedience be denied 
To father, mother, holy guide, 

What rites, what service can be done 
That stern Fate’s favour may be won? 

These three the triple world comprise, 

O darling of the lovely eyes. 

Earth has no holy thing like these 
Whom with all love men seek to please. 

Not truth, or gift, or bended knee. 

Not honour, worship, lordly fee, 

Storms heaven and wins a blessing thence 
Like sonly love and reverence. 

Heaven, riches, grain, and varied lore, 

With sons and many a blessing more, 

All these are made their own with ease 
By those their elders’ souls who please. 

The mighty-souled, who ne’er forget, 
Devoted sons, their filial debt. 

Win worlds where Gods and minstrels are, 
And Brahmd’s sphere more glorious far. 
Now as the orders of my sire, 

Who keeps the way of truth, require, 

So will I do, for such the way 
Of duty that endures for aye. 

To take thee, love, to Dandak’s wild 
My heart at length is reconciled, 

For thee such earnest thoughts impel 
To follow, and with me to dwell. 

O faultless form from feet to brows, 

Come with me, as my will allows, 

And duty there with me pursue. 

Trembler, whose bright eyes thrill me through, 
In all thy days, come good come ill, 
Preserve unchanged such noble will, 

And thou, dear love, wilt ever be 
The glory of thy house and me. 

Now, beauteous-armed, begin the tasks 
The woodland life of hermits asks. 


For me the joys of heaven above 
Have charms no more without thee, love. 
And now, dear Sitd, be not slow : 

Food on good mendicants bestow, 

And for the holy Brdbmans bring 
Thy treasures and each precious thing. 
Thy best attire and gems collect, 

The jewels which thy beauty decked, 
And every ornament and toy 
Prepared for hours of sport and joy t 
The beds, the cars wherein I ride. 
Among our followers, next, divide.’ 

She conscious that her lord approved 
Her going, with great rapture moved, 
Hastened within, without delay, 
Prepared to give their wealth away. 


CANTO XXXI. 


LAKSBMAN’S PRATER. 


When Lakshmari, who had joined them there,' 
Had heard the converse of the pair, 

His mien was changed, his eyes o’erflowed, 
His breast no more could bear its load. 

The son of Raghu, sore distressed, 

His brother’s feet with fervour pressed, 
While thus to Sit^ he complained, 

And him by lofty vows enchained : 

* If thou wilt make the woods thy home, 
Where elephant and roebuck roam, 

I too this day will take my bow 
And in the path before thee go. 

Our way will lie through forest ground 
Where countless birds and beasts are found. 
I heed not homes of Gods on high, 

I heed not life that cannot die, 

Nor would I wish, with thee away, 

O’er the three worlds to stretch my sway.’ 

Thus Lakshman spake, with earnest prayer 
His brother’s woodland life to share. 

As R^ma still his prayer denied 
With soothing words, again he cried i 

* When leave at first thou didst accord, 
Why dost thou stay me now, my lord?. 
Thou art my refuge: 0, behind, 

Leave me not, dear my lord, behind. 

Thou canst not, brother, if thou choose 
That I still live, my wish refuse.’ 
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The glorious chief his speech renewed 
To faithful Lakshman as he sued, 

And on the eyes of Rdma gazed 
Longing to lead, with hands upraised : 

* Thou art a hero just and dear, 

Whose steps to virtue^s path adhere. 

Loved as my life till life shall end, 

My faithful brother and my friend. 

If to the woods thou take thy way 
With Sitd, and with me to-day, 

Who for Kau^aly^ will provide, 

And guard the good Sumitrd’s side ? 

The lord of earth of mighty power, 

Who sends good things in plenteous shower, 
As Indra pours the grateful rain, 

A captive lies in passion’s chain. 

The power imperial for her son 
Has A^vapati’s daughter^ won, 

And she, proud queen, will little heed 
Her miserable rivals’ need. 

So Bharat, ruler of the land. 

By queen Kaikeyi’s side will stand, 

Nor of those two will ever think, 

While grieving in despair they sink. 

Now, Lakshman, as thy love decrees, 

Or else the monarch’s heart to please, 
Follow this counsel and protect 
My honoured mother from neglect. 

So thou, while not to me alone 
Thy great affection will he shown, 

To highest duty wilt adhere 
By serving those thou shouldst revere. 
Now, son of Raghu, for my sake 
Obey this, one request I make, 

Or, of her darling son bereft, 

Kau^alydl has no comfort left.’ 

The faithful Lakshman, thus addressed 
In gentle words which love expressed. 

To him in lore of language learned, 

His answer, eloquent, returned : 

‘ Nay, through thy might each queen will 
Attentive Bharat’s love and care. [share 
Should Bharatj raised as king to sway 
This noblest realm, his trust betray. 

Nor for their safety well provide, 

Seduced by ill-suggesting pride, 


Doubt not my vengeful hand shall kill 
The cruel wretch who counsels ill — 

Kill him and all who lend him aid, 

And the three worlds in league arrayed. 
And good Kau^alyd well can fee 
A thousand champions like to me. 

A thousand hamlets rich in grain 
The station of that queen maintain. 

She may, and my dear mother too, 

Live on this ample revenue. 

Then let me follow thee : herein 
Is naught that may resemble sin. 

So shall I in my wish succeed, 

And aid, perhaps, my brothers need. 

My bow and quiver well supplied 
With arrows hanging at my side. 

My hands shall spade and basket bear, 

And for thy feet the way prepare. 

I’ll bring thee roots and berries sweet, 

And woodland fare which hermits eat. 
Thou shalt with thy Videhan spouse 
Recline upon the mountain’s brows; 

Be mine the toil, be mine to keep 
Watch o’er thee waking or asleep.’ 

Filled by bis speech with joy and pride, 
Rdma to Lakshmani thus replied : 

‘Go then, my brother, bid adieu 
To all thy friends and retinue. 

And those two bows of fearful might. 
Celestial, which, at that famed rite, 

Lord Varuii gave to Janak, king 
Of fair Videha, with thee bring, 

With heavenly coats of sword-proof mail, 
Quivers, whose arrows never fail, 

And golden-hilted swords so keen, 

The rivals of the sun in sheen. 

Tended with care these arms are all 
Preserved in my preceptor’s hall 
With speed, O Lakshmaij, go, produce, 

And bring them hither for our use.’ 

So on a woodland life intent, 

To see his faithful friends he went, 

And brought the heavenly arms which lay 
By Rdma’s teacher stored away. 

And Raghu’s son to Rdma showed 
Those wondrous arms which gleamed and 
glowed, 
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Well kept, adorned with many a wreath 
Of flowers on case, and hilt, and sheath. 

The prudent R^ma at the sight 
Addressed his brother with delight : 

" Well art thou come, my brother dear, 

For much I longed to see thee here. 

For with thine aid, before I go, 

I would my gold and wealth bestow 
Upon the Brd,hmans sage, who school 
Their lives by stern devotion’s rule. 

And for all those who ever dwell 
Within my house and serve me well, 
Devoted servants, true and good, 

Will I provide a livelihood. 

Quick, go and summon to this place 
The good Vas^ishtha’s son, 

Suyajna, of the Brdhman race 
The first and holiest one. 

To all the Br^Lhmans wise and good 
Will I due reverence pay, 

Then to the solitary wood 
With thee will take my way.’ 

CANTO XXXII. 

THE GIFT OF THE TREASURES. 

That speech so noble which conveyed 
His friendly wish, the chief obeyed. 

With steps made swift by anxious thought 
The wise Suyajna’s home he sought. 

Him in the hall of Fire^ he found, 

And bent before him to the ground : 

* 0 friend, to Rima’s house return, 

Who now performs a task most stern.’ 

He, when his noonday rites were done, 
Went forth with fair Sumitrd’s son, 

And came to Rdma’s bright abode 
Rich in the love which Lakshmi showed. 
The son of Raghu, with his dame. 

With joined hands met him as he came, 
Showing to him who Scripture knew 
The worship that is Agni’s due. 

With armlets, bracelets, collars, rings. 

With costly pearls on golden strings. 

With many a gem for neck and limb 
The son of Raghu honoured him. 

1 The chapel where the sacred fire used in worship is kept. 


Then Rama, at his wife’s request, 

The wise Suyajna thus addressed; 

‘ Accept a necklace too to deck 
With golden strings thy spouse’s neck. 

And Sit^ here, my friend, were glad 
A girdle to her gift to add. 

And many a bracelet wrought with care, 
And many an armlet rich and rare, 

My wife to thine is fain to give, 

Departing in the wood to live. 

A bed by skilful workmen made, 

With gold and various gems inlaid-*- 
This too, before she goes, would she 
Present, 0 saintly friend, to thee. 

Thine be my elephant, so famed, 

My uncle’s present, Victor named ; 

And let a thousand coins of gold, 

Great Brdihman, with the gift be told.’ 

Thus Rdma spoke ; nor he declined 
The noble gifts for him designed. 

On Rdma, Lakshmaij., Sitd he 
Invoked all high felicity. 

In pleasant words then R^ma gave 
His best to Lakshmaij, prompt and brave, 
As Brahmd speaks for Him to hear 
Who rules the Gods’ celestial sphere : 

‘ To the two best of Brdhmans run ; 
Agastya bring, and Ku4ik’s son, 

And precious gifts upon them rain. 

Like fostering floods upon the grain. 

O long-armed Prince of Raghu’s line, 
Delight them with a thousand kine, 

And many a fair and costly gem, 

With gold and silver, give to them. 

To him, so deep in Scripture, who. 

To Queen Kau^alydi ever true. 

Serves her with blessing and respect^ 

Chief of the Taittirlya sect?-*- 
To him, with women-slaves, present 
A chariot rich with ornament. 

And costly robes of silk beside,. 

Until the sage be satisfied. 

On Chitraratha, true and dear, 

My tuneful bard and charioteer. 

Gems, robes, and plenteous wealth confer — 
Mine ancient friend and minister. 

1 The ebudenbs and beachers of the Taibttriya polbywi ®t 
the Veda, ^ 
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And these who go. with staff in hand, 
Grammarians trained, a numerous hand, 
"Who their deep study only prize, 

Nor think of other exercise, 

Who toil not, loving dainty fare, 

Whose praises e’en the good declare — 
On these be eighty cars bestowed. 

And each with precious treasures load. 
A thousand bulls for them suffice, 

Two hundred elephants of price, 

And let a thousand kine beside 
The dainties of each meal provide. 

The throng who sacred girdles wear. 
And on Kaulalyd wait with care — 

A thousand golden coins shall please, 
Son of Sumitrd, each of these. 

Let all, dear Lakshman, of the train 
These special gifts of honour gain : 

My mother will rejoice to know 
Her Brdhmans have been cherished so.’ 


Then Raghu’s son addressed the crowd 
Who round him stood and wept aloud, 
When he to all who thronged the court 
Had dealt his wealth for their support : 

* In Lakahmai^’a house and mine remain, 
And guard them till I come again.’ 

To all his people sad with grief, 

In loving words thus spoke their chief, 
Then bade his treasure-keeper bring 
Gold, silver, and each precious thing. 
Then straight the servants went and bore 
Back to their chief the wealth in store. 
Before the people’s eyes it shone, 

A glorious pile to look upon. 

The prince of men with Lakshman’s aid 
Parted the treasures there displayed, 

Gave to the poor, the young, the old, 
And twice«born men, the gems and gold. 


A Brdhman, long in evil case, 

^Named Trijafc, born of Garga’s race. 
Earned ever toiling in a wood 
With spade and plough his livelihood. 

The yontliful wife, his babes who bore, 
Their indigence felt more and more, 

Thus to the aged man she spake : 

‘ Hear this my word : my counsel take. 
Come, throw thy spade and plough away ; 


To virtuous R^ma go to-day, 

And somewhat of his kindness pray.’ 

He heard the words she spoke : around 
His limbs his ragged cloth he wound. 
And took his journey by the road 
That led to Rd.ma’s fair abode. 

To the fifth court he made his way ; 

Nor met the Brdhmati check or stay. 
Bhrigu, Angiras^ could not be 
Brighter with saintly light than he. 

To Rclma’s presence on he pressed, 

And thus the noble chief addressed : 

* O Rdma, poor and weak am I, 

And many children round me cry. 

Scant living in the woods I earn : 

On me thine eye of pity turn.’ 

And Rdma, bent on sport and jest, 

The suppliant Brdhman thus addressed t 

* 0 aged man, one thousand kine, 

Yet undistributed, are mine. 

The cows on thee will I bestow 

As far as thou thy staff canst throw.* 

The Brahman heard. In eager haste 
He bound his cloth around his waist. 
Then round his head his staff he whirled, 
And forth with mightiest effort hurled. 
Cast from his hand it flew, and sank 
To earth on Sarjii’s farther bank, 

Where herds of kine in thousands fed 
Near to the well -stocked bullock shed. 
And all the cows that wandered o’er 
The meadow, far as Sarjii’s shore, 

At Rdma’s word the herdsmen drove 
To Trijat’s cottage in the grove. 

He drew the Brdhman to his breast, 

And thus with calming words addressed ; 

* Now be not angry, Sire, I pray : 

This jest of mine was meant in play. 
These thousand kine, but not alone, 

Their herdsmen too, are all thine own. 
And wealth beside I give thee : speak, 
Thine shall be all thy heart can seek.’ 

Thus Rdma spake. And Trijat prayed 
For means his sacrifice to aid. 

And Rdma gave much wealth, required 
To speed bis offering as desired. 


1 Two of the ten divine personages called PrajajfXttis pjiA ■ 
Brothmadikas -who were first created by Brahm4. ’ 
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THE PEOP'LES LAMENT. 

Thus Siti and the princes brave 
Much wealth to all the Brdhmans gave*. 
Then to the monarch’s house the three 
Went forth, the aged king to see. 

The princes from two servants took 
Those heavenly arms of glorious look, 
Adorned with garland and with band 
By SiU’s beautifying hand 
On each high house a mournful throng 
Had gathered ere they passed along, 

Who gazed in pure unselfish woe 
From turret, roof, and portico. 

So dense the crowd that blocked the ’vttays,. 
The rest, unable there to gaze, 

Were fain each terrace to ascend, 

And thence their eyes on Rima bend 
Then as the gathered multitude 
On foot their well-loved Bdima viewed, 

No royal shade to screen his head. 

Such words, disturbed by grief, they said: 

* O look, our- hero, wont to ride 
Leading a host in perfect pride— 

Now Lakshman, sole of all his friends,. ' 
With Sitd on his steps attends. 

Though he ha& known the sweets of power, 
And poured his gifts in liberal shower, 
From duty’s path he will not swerve, 

But still his father’s- truth preserve.. 

And she whose form so soft and fair 
Was veiled from spirits of the air. 

Now walks unsheltered from the day,. 

Seen by the crowds who throng the way.. 
Ah, for that gently-nurtured form 1 
How will it fade with sun and storm 1 
How will the rain, the cold, the heat 
Mar fragrant breast and tinted feet \ 
Surely some demon has possessed 
His sire, and speaks within his- breast, 

Or how could one that is a king 
Thus send his dear son wandering ? 

It were a deed unkindly done 
To banish e’en a worthless son : 

But what, when his pure life has gained 
The hearts of all, by love enchain^! 


Six sovereign virtues join to grace* 

Rdma the foremost of his race : 

Tender and kind and pure is he 
Docile, religious, passion-free. 

Hence misery strikes not him alone*: 

In bitterest grief the people * moan, 

Like creatures ©fthe stream, when dry 
In the great heat the channels lie. 

The world is mournful with the grief 
That falls on its beloved chief, 

As, when the root is hewn away, 

Tree, fruit, and flower, and bud decay. 

The soul of duty, bright to see, 

He is the root of you and me ; 

And all of us, who share his grief, 

His brnnches, blossom, fruit, and leaf. 

Now like the faithful Lakshma^, we 
Will follow antf be true as he ; 

Our wives and kinsmen call with speed, 
And hasten where our lord shalldead. 

Yes, we will leave each well-loved spot, 
The field, the garden, and the cot, 

And, sharers of his weal and wo% 

Behind the pious Riima go. 

Our houses,, empty of their stoi’es, 

With ruined com’ts and broken doors,. 
With all their treasures home away; 

And! gear that made them bright and ga}^ • 
Q-ermn by rats, with dust o’erspread, 
Shrines, whence the deities have fled, 
Where not a hand the water pours,, 

Or sweeps the long-neglected, floors,. 

No incense loads the evening air, 

No Brahmans chant the text and prayer,. 
No fire of sacrifice is bright. 

No gift is known, no sacred rite^; 

With floors whichr broken vessels strew,. 
As if our woes had crushed them too— 

Of these be stem Kaikeyi' queen, 

And rule o’er homes where we have beea. 
The wood where Rama’s feet may roanr. 
Shall be our city and our home. 

And this fair city we forsake,^ 

Our flight a wilderness shall make^. 

Each- serpent from hiS hole shall hie, 

The birds and beasts from mountaina fly. 

Lions and elephants in fear 

Sfeall quit the woods when wa come 
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Yield the broad wilds for us to range, 
And take our city in exchange. 

With Edma will we hence, content 
If, where he is, our days be spent. ’ 

Such were the varied words the crowd 
Of all conditions spoke aloud. 

And Edma Ireard their speeches, yet 
Changed not his purpose firmly set. 

His father’s palace soon he neared, 

That like Kaildsa’s hill appeared. 

Like a wild elephant he strode , 

Eight onward to the bright abode. 
Within the palace court he stepped, 
Where ordered bands their station kept. 
And saw Sumantra standing near 
With down-cast eye and gloomy cheer. 

CANTO XXXIV, 


^ EAMA IN THE PALAOE, 

The dark mcomparabie chief 
Whose eye was like a lotus leaf. 

Cried to the mournful charioteer, 

* Go tell my sire that I am here.’ 
Sumantra, sad and all dismayed, 

* The chieftain’s order swift obeyed. 

Within the pala*e doors he hied 
And saw the kinj, who wept and sighed. 
Like the great sun when wrapped in shade, 
Like fire by ashes overlaid, 

Or like a, pool with waters dried, 

So lay the world’s great lord and pride. 

A while the wise Sumantra gazed 
On hirn whose senses woe had dazed > 
Grieving for Edma, Neajr he drew 
With hands upraised in reverence due. 
With blessing first his king ho hailed ; 

Then with a voice that well-nigh failed, 

In trembling accents soft and low 
Addressed tile monarch in his woe : 

‘ The prince of men, thy;Ejlma, waits 
To see thee at the palace gates. 

His wealth to ^rdhmans he has dealt, 

And all who in his home have dwelt. 
Admit thy son',’ His friends have heard 
His, kind farewell and parting word. , . 
He longs to see' thee first, and then 
Will seek the wild^^O Kirig of men.. 




He, with each princely virtue’s blaze, 

Shines as the sun engirt by rays.’ 

The truthful king who loved to keep 
The law, profound as Ocean’s deep, 

And stainless as the dark blue sky^ 

Thus to Sumantra made reply : 

‘ Go then, Sumantra, go and call 
My wives and ladies one and all 
Drawn round me shall they fill the place- 
When I behold my Emma’s face.’ 

Quick to the inner rooms he sped, 

And thus to all the women said, 

‘ Come at the summons of the king : 

Come all, and make no tarrying.’ 

Their husband’s word, by him conveyed, 
Soon as they heard, the dames obeyed, 

And following his guidance all 
Came thronging to the regal hall. 

In number half seven hundred, they, 

All lovely dames, in long array, 

With their bright eyes for weeping red, , 

To stand round Queen Kau^aly^, sped. . 
They gathered, and the monarch viewed 
One moment all the multitude, 

Then to Sumantra spoke and said : 

‘Now let my son be hither led.’ 

Surpantra went. Then Edma came, 

And Lakshma^, and the Maithil dame, 
And, as he led them on, their guide 
Straight to the monarch’s presence hied. 
When yet far off the father saw 
His son with raised palms toward him draw 
Girt by his ladies, sick with woes, 

Swift from his royal seat he rose. 

With all his strength the aged man 
To meet his darling Eama ran, 

But trembling, wild with dark despair, 

Fell on the ground and fainted there. 

And Lakshraan, wont in cars to ride. 

And Edma, threw them by the side 
Of the poor miserable king, 

Half fifeless with his sorrow’s .sting. 
Throughout the spacious hall up Avent 
A thousand women’s wild lament : 

‘ Ah Edma ! ’ thus they waile'd.and wept, 
And anklets tinkled as they stepped. 
Around his body, weeping, threw . 

Their loving' arms the brothers two,.. 
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An5 tbe®, with 8itd's gentle aid, 

Tile king upon a couch .was laid 
At length to earth’s imperial lord, 

■When life and knowledge were restored, 
Though seas of woe went o’er his head, 
With suppliant hands thus lidma said : 

‘ Lord of us all, great King, thou art : 

Bid me farewell before we part. 

To Dandak wood this day I go ; 

One blessing and one look bestow. 

Let Lakshmaiji my companion be, 

And Sitd also follow me. 

With truthful pleas 1 sought to bend 
Their purpose ; but no ear they lend. 

Now cast this sorrow from thy heart, 

And let us all, great King, depart. 

A^ Brahmd sends his children, so 
Let Lakshmaij, me, and Sitd go. 

He stood unmoved, and watched intent 
Until the king should grant consent. 

Upon his son his eyes he cast, 

And thus the monarch spake at last : 

'0 E^ma, by her arts enslaved, 

I gave the boons Kaikeyi craved, 

Unfit to reign, by her misled ; 

Be ruler in thy father’s stead.’ 

Thus by the lord of men addressed, 
Bdma, of viftue’s friends the best, 

In lore of language duly learned, 

His answer, reverent, thus returned : 

‘ A thousand years, 0 King, remain 
O’er this our city still to reign. 

I in the woods my life will lead : 

The lust of rule no more I heed, 

Nine years and five I there will spend, 
And when the portioned days shall end, 
Will come, my vows and exile o'er, 

And clasp -thy feet, my King, once more.’ 

A captive in the snare of truth, 
Weeping, distressed with woe and ruth, 
Thus spake the monarch, while the queen 
Kaikeyi urged him on unseen : 

' Go then, O Bdma, and begin 
Thy course unvext by fear and sin : 

Go, my* beloved son, and earn 
Success, and joy, and safe return. 

So fast the bonds , of duty bind, 

O Eaghus son^ thy truthful mind, 


That liaught can turn tliee back, or guide 
Thy will so strongly fortified. 

But 0, a little longer stay, 

Noi\turn thy steps this night away, 

That 1 one little day — alas ! 

One only — with my son may pass. 

Me and thy mother do not slight ; 

But .stay, my son, with me to-night; 

With every dainty please thy take, 

And seek to-morrow morn the waste. 

Hard is thy task, 0 Eaghu’s son, 

Dire is .the toil thou wilt not shun, 

Far to the lonely wood to flee, 
nd leave thy friends for love of me, 
swear it by .my truth, believe^ 

For thee, my son, I deepty grieve, 
Misguided by the traitress dame 
With hidden guile like smouldering flame. 
Now, by .her wicked counsel stirred. 

Thou fain wouldst keep my plighted word. 
No marvel that my eldest born 
Would hold me true when I have sworn. * 
Then Edma having calmly heard 
His wretched father speak each word, 
With Lakshmau standing by his side 
Thus, humbly, to the king replied : 

‘ If dainties now my taste regale, 
To-morrow. must those dainties faill. 

This day departure I prefer 
To all that wealth can minister. 

O’er this fair land, no longer mine, 

Which -I, with all her realms, resign, 

Her multitudes of men, her grain, 

Her stores of wealth, let Bharat reign. 
And let the promised boon which thou 
Wast pleased to grant the queen ere now, 
- Be hers in full. Be true, O King, 

Kind giver of each precious thing. 

Thy spoken word I still will heed, . 
Obeying all thy lips decreed; 

And fourteen years in woods will dwell 
With those who live in glade and dell 
No hopes of power my heart can touch, 
No selfish joys attract so much 
As, son of Eaghu, to fulfil 
With heart and soul my father’s will. 
Dismiss, dismiss thy needless woe,. 

Nor let those drowning torrents flow 
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The Lord of Rivers in his pride 
Keeps to the banks that bar his tide. 

Here in thy presence I declare ; 

By thy good deeds, thy truth, I swear ; 

Nor lordship, joy, nor lands I prize; 

Life, heaven, all blessings I despise ; 

I wish to see thee still remain 
Most true, 0 King, and free from stain. 

It must not, Sire, it must not be : 

I cannot rest one hour with thee. 

Then bring this sorrow to an end, 

For naught my settled will can bend. 

I gave a pledge that binds me too, 

And to that pledge I still am true. 

Kaikeyi bade me speed away : 

She prayed me, and I answered yea. 

Pine not for me, and weep no more : 

The wood for us has joy in store, 

Filled with the wild deer’s peaceful herds, 
And voices of a thousand birds. 

A father is the God of each, 

Yea, e’en of Gods, so Scriptures teach: 
And I will keep my sire’s decree, 

For as a God I honour thee, 

O best of men, the time is nigh, 

The fourteen years will soon pass by 
And to thine eyes thy son restore : 

Be comforted, and weep no more. 

Thou with thy firmness shouldst support 
These weeping crowds who throng the court; 
Then why, 0 chief of high renown, 

Bo troubled, and thy soul cast down V 


CANTO XXXV. 


KAIKETIBUPRO ACHED. 

Wild with the rage he could not calm,' 
Sumantra, grinding palm on palm. 

His he^d in quick impatience shook, 

And sighed with woe he could not brook. 
He gnashed his teeth, his eyes were red, 
From his changed face the colour fled. 

In rage and grief that knew no law, 

The temper of the king he saw. 

With his word-arrows swift and keen 
He shook the bosom oi the queen. 


With scorn, as though its lightning^trok© 
Would blast her body, thus he spoke : 

* Thou, who, of no dread sin afraid. 

Hast Da^aratha’s self betrayed, 

Lord of the world, whose might sustains 
Each thing that moves or fixed remains, 
What direr crime is left thee now? 

Death to thy lord and house art thou, 
Whose cruel deeds the king distress, 
Mahendra’s peer in mightiness, 

Firm as the mountain’s rooted steep, 
Enduring as the Ocean’s deep. 

Despise not Da^aratha, he 
Is a kind lord and friend to thee. 

A loving wife in worth outruns 
The mother of ten million sons. 

Kings, when their sires have passed away, 
Succeed by birthright to the sway. 
Ikshvd;ku’s son still rules the state, 

Yet thou this rule wouldst violate. 

Yea, let thy son, Kaikeyl, reign, 

Let Bharat rule his sire’s domain. 

Thy will, O Queen, shall none oppose; 

We all will go where Rd.ma goes. 

No Brdhman, scorning thee, will rest 
Within the realm thou governest. 

But all will fly indignant hence : 

So great thy trespass and offence. 

I marvel, when thy crime I see, 

Earth yawns not quick to swallow thee : 
And that the Brdhman saints prepare 
No burning scourge thy soul to scare, 

With cries of shame to smite thee, bent 
Upon our Rdma’s banishment. 

The Mango tree with axes fell, 

And tend instead the Neem tree well, 

• Still watered with all care the tree 
Will never sweet and pleasant be. 

Thy mother’s faults to thee descend, 

A nd with thy borrowed nature blend. 

True is the ancient saw: the Neem 
Can ne’er distil a honeyed stream. 

Taught by the tale of long ago 

Thy mother’s hateful sin we know. 

A bounteous saint, as all have heard, 

A boon upon thy sire conferred. 

And all the eloquence revealed 
That fills the wood, the flood, the field. 
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No creature walked, or swam, or flew, 

But he its varied language knew. 

One morn upon his couch he heard 
The chattering of a gorgeous bird, 

And as he marked its close intent 
He kughed aloud in merriment. 

Thy mother furious with her lord, 

And fain to perish by the cord, 

Said to her husband : ‘ I would know, 

^ 0 Monarch, why thou laughest so. ’ 

j The king in answer spake again : 

I ‘ If I this laughter should explain, 

;■ This very hour would be my last, 

For death, be sure, would follow fast,' 

I Again thy mother, flushed with ire. 

To Kekaya spake, thy royal sire : 
i ‘Tell me the cause ; then live or die : 

I will not brook thy laugh, not I.' 

Thus by his darling wife addressed. 

The king whose might all earth confessed. 
To that kind saint his story told 
“Who gave the wondrous gift of old. 

He listened to the king's complaint, 
s And thus in answer spoke the saint : 
r ‘ King, let her quit thy home or die. 

But never with her prayer comply.' 

The saint’s reply his trouble stilled. 

And all his heart with pleasure filled. 

Thy mother from his home he sent, 

And days like Lord Kuvera’s spent 
So thou wouldst force the king, misled 
By thee, in evil paths to tread, 

And bent on evil wouldst begin, 

Through folly, this career of sin. 

Most true, methinks, in thee is shown 
The ancient saw so widely known : 

The sons their fathers’ worth declare 
; And girls their mothers’ nature share. 
i So be not thou. For pity’s sake 
Accept the word the monarch spake. 

Thy husband’s will, 0 Queen, obey, 

And be the people’s hope and stay. 

O, do not, urged by folly, draw 
The king to tread on duty’s law, 

The lord who all the world sustains, 

■ Bright as the God o’er Gods who reigns. 
Gar glorious king, by sin unstained, 

Will never grant what fraud obtained ; 

23 ' 
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No shade of fault in him is seen ; 

Let Kd.ma be anointed, Queen. 

Remember, Queen, undying shame 
Will through the world pursue thy name,’ 

If Rdma leave the king his sire, 

And, banished, to the wood retire. 

Come, from thy breast this fever fling ; 

Of his own realm be R^ma king. 

None in this city e’er can dwell 
To tend and love thee half so well. 

When Rima sits in royal place. 

True to the custom of his race 
Our monarch of the mighty bow 
A hermit to the woods will go.’^ 

Sumantra thus, palm joined to palm. 
Poured forth his words of bane and balm, 
With keen reproach, with pleading kind, 
Striving to move Kaikeyl’s mind. 

In vain he prayed, in vain reproved, 

She heard unsoftened and unmoved. 

Nor could the eyes that watched her view 
One yielding look, one change of hue. 

CANTO XXXVL 
■ siddhaetws speech. 

Ikshvdku’s son with anguish torn 
For the great oath his lips had sworn, 

With tears and sighs of sharpest pain 
Thus to Sumantra spake again : 

‘Prepare thou quick a perfect force, 

Cars, elephants, and foot, and horse, 

To follow Raghu’s scion hence 
Equipped with all magnificence. 

Let traders with the wealth they sell, 

And those who charming stories tell, 

And daiicing-women fair of face, 

The prince’s ample chariots grace. 

On all the train who throng his courts, 

And those who share his manly sports, 
Great gifts of precious wealth bestow. 

And bid them with their master go.' 

Let noble arms, and many a wain, 

And townsmen swell the prince’s train ; 

1 It was the custom of the kings of the solat dynasty 
to roaign ins their exti'eme old age the kingdom to the heir, 
and apend the remainder of their days in holy meditation in 
thefoteab: 

. ‘For such . through ages in their life s decline 
' Is the good custom of Ikshvifku’s line.' 

. • fiaghuvanvi. 
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And hunters best for woodland skill 
Their places in the concourse fill. 

While elephants and deer he slays, 

Drinking wood honey as he strays, 

And looks on streams each fairer yet, 

His kingdom he may chance forget. 

Let all my gold and wealth of corn 
With R^ma to the wilds be borne ; 

For it will soothe exile’s lot 
To sacrifice in each pure spot, 

Deal ample largess forth, and meet 
Each hermit in his calm retreat. 

The wealth shall Rdma with him bear : 
Ayodhyd shall be Bharat’s share.’ 

As thus Kakutstha’s ofiTspring spoke, 
Fear in Kaikeyf’s breast awoke. ^ 

The freshness of her face was dried, 

Her trembling tongue was terror-tied. 
Alarmed and sad, with bloodless cheek. 

She turned to him and scarce could speak ; 
‘Nay, Sire, but Bharat shall not gain 
An empty, realm where none remain. 

My Bharat shall not rule a waste 
Reft of all sweets to charm the taste — 

The wine-cup’s dregs, all dull and dead. 
Whence the light foam and life are fled.’ 

Thus in her rage the long-eyed dame 
Spoke her dire speech untouched by shame. 
Then, answering, Da^aratha spoke : 

* Why, having bowed me to the yoke, 

Dost thou, must cruel, spur and goad 
Me who am struggling with the load ? 

Why didst thou not oppose at first 
This hope, vile Queen, so fondly nursed?’ 

Scarce could the monarch’s angry speech 
The ears of the fair lady reach. 

When thus, with double wrath inflamed, 
Kaikeyf to the king exclaimed : 

‘ Sagar, from whom thy line is traced, 
Drove forth his eldest son disgraced. 

Called Asamanj, whose fate we know: 

Thus should thy son to exile go. ’ 

‘ Fie on thee, dame I ’ the monarch said ; 
Each of her people bent his head, 

And stood in shame and sorrow mute : 

She marked not, bold and resolute. 

Then great Siddhdrth, inflamed with rage. 
The good old .councillor and sage 


On whose wise rede the king relied. 

To Queen Kaikeyf thus replied ; 

* But Asamanj the cruel laid 
His hands on infants as they played, 

Cast them to Sarju’s flood, and smiled 
For pleasure when he drowned a child, i 
The people saw, and, furious, sped 
Straight to the king his sire and said : 

‘ Choose us, O glory of the throne, 

Choose us, or Asamanj alone.’ 

■* Whence comes this dread ? ’ the monarch. 
And all the people thus replied : [cried ; 

‘ In folly, King, he loves to lay 
Fierce hands upon our babes at play. 

Casts them to Sarjii’s flood, and joys 
To murder our bewildered boys.’ 

With heedful ear the king of men 
Heard each complaining citizen. 

To please their troubled minds he strove, 
Ai|d.from the state his son he drove. 

With wife and gear upon a car 
He placed him quick, and sent him far. 

And thus he gave commandment, ‘ He 
Shall all his days an exile be,’ 

With basket and with plough he strayed 
O’er mountain heights, through pathless 
Roaming all lands a weary time, [shade. 
An outcast wretch defiled with crime. 

Sagar, the righteous path who held, 

His wicked ofepring thus expelled. 

But what has R^ma done to blame ? 

Why should his sentence be the same? 

No sin his stainless name can dim ; 

We see no fault at all in him. 

Pure as the moon, no darkening blot 
On his sweet life has left a spot. 

If thou canst see one fault, e’en one. 

To dim the fame of Raghu’s son, 


1 See Book I,, Canto XXXIX. An Indian prince in mor« 
modern times appears bo have diverted himself in a similar 
way. 

It is still reported in Belgaum that Appay Peasy was 
wont to amuse himself by making several young and 
b^utiful women stand side by side on a narrow balcony, 
without a parapet, overhanging the deep reservoir at the 
new palace in Nipani. He used then to pass along the line 
of trembling creatures, and suddenly thrusting one of them 
headlong into the water below, he used to watch her drown- 
ing, and derive pleasure from her dying agonies.” — History 
of the Belgaum District. By H. J, Stokes, M. S. C. 
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That fault this hour, 0 lady, show, 
And Rd,rna to the wood shall go. 

To drive the guiltless to the wild,, 
Truth’s constant lover, undefiled. 
Would, by defiance of the right. 
The glory e*en of Indra blight. 

Then cease, O lady, and dismiss 
Thy hope to ruin Rdma’s bliss. 

Or all thy gain, O fair of face, 

Will be men’s hatred, and disgrace/' 


CANTO XXXVIL 


THE COATS OF BARK.. 


Thus spake the virtuous sage ; and theft 
Rdma addressed the king of men. 

In laws of meek behavio-ur bred, 

Thus to his sire he meekly said : 

* King, I renounce all earthly care. 
And live in woods on woodland fare.. 
What, dead to- joys, have I to do 
With .lordly train and retinue ? 

Who gives his elephant and yet 
Upon the girths his heart will set? 
How can a cord attract hi^' eyes 
WIk) gives away the nobler prize? 

Best of the good, with me be led 
No host, my King, with banners spread. 
All wealth, all lordship I resign : 

The hermit’s dress alone be mine. 

Before I go, have here conveyed 
A little basket and a spade. 

With these alone I go, content, 

For fourteen years of banishment.’' 

With her own hands Kaikeyi took 
The hermit coats of bark, and ‘ Look,’ 
Bhe cried with bold unblushing brow 
Before the concourse, ‘ Dress thee now.’’ 
That lion leader of the brave 
Took from her hand the dress she gave. 
Cast -bis fine raiment on the ground, 
And round his waist the vesture bound. 
Then quick the hero Lakshma^ too 
His garment from his shoulders threw. 
And, in the .presence of his sire, 

Indued the ascetic’s rough attire. 

But SlU, in her silks arrayed, 

Threw glances, trembling and afraid, 


On the bark coat she had to wear, 

Like a shy doe that eyes the snare. 
Ashamed and weeping for distress 
From the queen’s hand she took the dress. 
The fair one,, by her husband’s side [cried : 
Who matched heaven’s minstrel monarch,/ 

* How bind they on their woodland dress. 
Those hermits of the wilderness V 

There stood the pride of Janak’s race 
Perplexed, with sad appealing face. 

One coat the lady’s fingers grasped, 

One round her neck she feebly clasped,, 

But failed again, again, confused 
By the wild garb she ne’er had used.. 

Then quickly hastening Rdma, pride 
Of all who cherish virtue, tied 
The rough bark mantle on her, o’er 
The silken raiment that she wore; 

Then the sad women when they saw 
Rdma the choice bark round her draw, 
Rained water from each tender eye, 

And cried aloud with bitter cry 
‘ O, not on her, beloved,, not 
On Sftd, falls thy mournful lot. 

If,, faithful to thy father’s will, ^ 

Thou must go forth, leave Sit4 stilt 
Let Sftd still remaining here 
Our hearts with her loved presence cheer. 
With Lakshmauj by thy side to aid 
Seek thou, dear son., tlte lonely shade; 
Unmeet, one good and fair as she 
Should dwell in -woods, a devotee.. 

Let not our prayers be prayed in vain : 

Let beauteous SltA yet remain j 
For by thy love of duty tied 
Thou wilt not here thyself abide/ 

Then the king’s venerable guide* 
Va^islitha, when he saw each coat 
Enclose the lady’s waist and throat, 

Her zeal with gentle words repressed^ 

And Queen Kaikeyi thus addressed! 

‘ O evil-hearted sinner, shame 
Of royal Kekaya’s race and name ; 

Who matchless in thy sin eouldst cheat 
Thy lord the king with vile deceit j 
Lost to all sense of duty, know 
Sltd to exile shall not . go. 
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Sifc^ shall guard, as ‘twere her own, 

The precious trust of Rama’s throne. 

Those joined by wedlock’s sweet control 
Have but one self and common soul. 

Thus Sitd shall our empress be, 

For Rama’s self and soul is she. 

Or if she still to Rdma cleave 
And for the woods the kingdom leave t 
If naught her loving heart deter, 

"We and this town will follow her. 

The warders of the queen shall take 
Their wives and go for Rdma’s sake. 

The nation with its stores of grain, 

The city’s wealth shall swell his train. 
Bharat, S'atrughna both will wear 
Bark mantles, and his lodging share, 

Still with their elder brother dwell 
In the wild wood, and serve him well. 

Rest here alone, and rule thy state 
Unpeopled, barren, desolate ; 

Be empress of the land and trees, 

Thou sinner whom our sorrows please. 

The land which Rima reigns not o’er 
Shall bear the kingdom’s name no more : 
The woods which R^ma wanders through 
Shall be our home and kingdom too. 
Bharat, be sure, will never deign 
O’er realms his father yields, to reign. 
Nay, if the king’s true son he he. 

He will not, sonlike, dwell with thee. 

Nay, shouldst thou from the earth arise. 
And send thy message from the skies, 

To his forefathers’ custom true, 

No erring course would he pursue. 

So hast thou, by thy grievous fault, 
Offended him thou wouldst exalt. 

In all the world none draws his breath 
Who loves not Rd,ma, true to death. 
i This day, 0 Queen, shall thou behold 

Birds, deer, and beasts from lea and fold 
Turn to the woods in Rdma s train, 

A nd naught save longing trees remain. ’ 

CANTO XXXVIII. 

CAJUJS FOE KAXJSALY%. 

Then when the people wroth and sad 
Saw Slt^ in bark vesture . clad,. ” ' 


Though wedded, like some widowed thing, 
They cried out, ‘ Shame upon thee, King 1’ 
Grieved by their cry and angry look 
The lord of earth at once forsook 
All hope in life that still remained, 

In duty, self, and fame unstained. 
Ikshvdku’s son with burning sighs 
On Queen Kaikeyi bent his eyes, 

And said: ‘But Sitd must not flee 
In garments of a devotee. 

My holy guide has spoken truth : 

Unfit is she in tender youth, 

So gently nurtured, soft and fair, 

• The hardships of the wood to share. 

How has she sinned, devout and true, 

The noblest monarch’s child, 

That she should garb of bark indue 
And journey to the wild % 

That she should spend her youthful days 
Aniid a hermit band, 

Like some poor mendicant who strays 
Sore troubled, through the land| 

Ah, let the child of Janak throw ■ 

Her flress of bark aside, 

And let the royal lady go 
With royal wealth supplied. 

Not such the pledge I gave before, 

Unfit to linger here: 

The oath which I the sinner swore 
Is kept, and leaves her clear. 

Won from her childlike love this too 
My instant death would be, 

As blossoms on the old bamboo 
Destroy the parent tree.^ 

If aught amiss by Rdma done 
Offend thee, 0 thou wicked one, 

What least transgression canst thou find 
In her, thou worst of womankind ? 

What shade of fault in her appears, 

Whose full soft eye is like the deer’s ? 
What canst thou blame in Janak’s child, 
So gentle, modest, true, and mild? ^ 

■ Is not one crime complete, that sent 
My Rdma forth to banishment ? 

And wilt thou other sins commit, 

Thou wicked one, to double it ? 


1 Ib is sftid thati the bamboo dies after flowering.-,-; . 
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This is the pledge and oath I swore, 

What thou besoughtest, and no more, 

Of Rdma — for I heard thee, dame— 

When he for consecration came. 

Now with this limit not. content, 

In hell should be thy punishment, 

Who fain the Maithil bride wouldst press 
To clothe her limbs with hermit dress. ’- 
Thus spake the father in his woe ; 

And K^ma, still prepared to go, 

To him who sat with drooping head 
Spake in return these words and said : 

‘Just King, here stands my mother dear, 
Kausalyd,, one whom all revere. 

Submissive, gentle, old is she, 

And keeps her lips from blame of thee. 

For her, kind lord, of me bereft 
A sea of whelming woe is left. 

O, show her in her new distress 
Still fonder love and tenderness. 

Well honoured by thine honoured hand , 
Her grief for me let her withstand, 

Who wrapt in constant thought of me 
In me would live a devotee. 

Peer of Mahendra, O, to her be kind, 
And treat I pray, my gentle mother so, 
That, when I dwell affxr, her life resigned, 
She may not' pass to Yarna’s realm for 
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Scarce had the sire, with each dear queen. 
Heard Rdma’s pleading voice, and seen 
His darling in his hermit dress 
Ere failed his senses for distress. 

Convulsed with woe, his soul that shook, 
On Raghu’s son he could not look; 

Or if he looked with failing eye 
He could not to the chief reply. 

By pangs of bitter grief assailed, 

The long-armed monarch wept and wailed, 
Half dead a while and sore distraught, 
While Rama filled his every thought. 
‘This hand of mine in days ere now 
, Has reft her young from many a cow, 


Or living things has idly slain ; 

Hence comes, I weeii, this hour of pain. . 
Not till the hour is come to die 
Can from its shell the spirit fly. 

Death comes not, and Kaikeyi still 
Torments the wretch she cannot kill, 

Who sees his son before him quit 
The fine soft robes his rank that fit, 

And, glorious as the burning fire, 

In hermit garb his limbs attire, 

Now all the people grieve and groan 
Through Queen Kaikeyl’s deed alone. 

Who, having dared this deed of sin, 

Strives for herself the gain to win.’ 

He spoke. With tears his eyes grew dim, • 
His senses all deserted him. 

He cried, 0 Rdma, once, then weak 
And fainting could no further speak. 
Unconscious there he lay : at length 
Regathering his sense and strength, 

While his full eyes their torrents shed, 

■'** To wise Sumantra thus he said : 

‘ Yoke the light car, and hither lead 
Fleet coursers of the noblest breed, 

And drive this heir of lofty fate 
Beyond the limit of the state. 

This seems the fruit that virtues bear, 

The meed of worth which texts declare—*' 
The sending of the brave and good 
By sire and mother to the wood.’ 

He heard the monarch, and obeyed, 

With ready feet that ne’er delayed, 

And brought before the palace gate 
The horses and the car of state. * 

Then to the monarch’s son he sped, 

And raising hands of reverence- said 
‘ That the light car which gold made^fair, 
With best of steeds, was standing there. i 
King Da^aratha called in haste 
The lord o’er all his treasures placed, 

And spoke, well skilled in place and time, 

His will to him devoid of crime; 

‘ Count all the years she has to live 
Afar in forest wilds, and give 
To Sitd robes and gems of price 
As for the time may well suffice. ’ 

Quick to the treasure-room he went, 

Charged by that king most excellent, ' ■ ^ 
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Brought the rich stores, and gave them all 
To Sltd in the monarch's hall. 

The Maithil dame of high descent 
Received each robe and ornament, 

And tricked those limbs, whose lines foretold 
High destiny, with gems and gold. 

So well adorned, so fair to view, 

A glory through the hall she threw : 

So, when the Lord of Light upsprings, 

His radiance o’er the sky he flings. 

Then Queen Kaugalyd spake at last, 

With loving arms about her cast, 

Pressed lingering kisses on her head. 

And to the high-souled lady said : 

* Ah, in this faithless world below 
When dark misfortune comes and woe, 
Wives, loved and cherished every day, 
Neglect their lords and disobey. 

Yes, woman’s nature still is this ; — 

After long days of calm and bliss 
When some light grief her spirit tries, 

She changes all her love, or flies. 

Young wives are thankless, false in soul, 
With roving hearts that spurn control, 
Brooding on sin and quickly changed, 

In one short hour their love estranged. 

Not glorious deed or lineage fair. 

Not- knowledge, gift, or tender care 
In chains of lasting love can bind 
A woman’s light inconstant mind. 

But those good dames who still maintain 
What right, truth, Scripture, rule ordain — • 
No holy thing in their pure eyes 
With one beloved husband vies. 

Nor let thy lord my son, condemned 
To exile, be by thee contemned. 

For be he poor or wealthy, he 
Is as a God, dear child, to thee. ’ 

When Sitd, heard Kau^alyd’s speech 
Her duty and her gain to teach, 

She Joined her palms with reverent grace. 
And gave her answer face to face : 

‘All will I do, forgetting naught, 

Which thou, 0 honoured Queen, hast taught, 
I know, have heard, and deep have stored 
The rules of duty to my lord. 

Not me, good Queen, shouldst thou include 
Among the faithless multitude. , 


Its own sweet light the moon shall leave 
Ere I to duty cease to cleave. 

The stringless lute gives forth no strain, 
The wheelless car is urged in vain : 

No joy a lordless dame, although 
Blest with a hundred sons, can know. 
From father, brother, and from son 
A measured share of joy is won : 

Who would not honour, love, and bless 
Her lord, whose gifts are measureless? 
Thus trained to think, I hold in awe 
Scripture’s command and duty’s law. 

Him can I hold in slight esteem ? 

Her lord is woman’s God, I deem ’ 
Kau^alyd heard the lady’s speech, 

Nor failed those words her heart to reach. 
Then, pure in mind, she gave to flow 
The tear that sprang of joy and woe. 

Then duteous Rdma forward came 
And stood before the honoured dame, 

And joining reverent hands addressed 
The queen in rank above the rest : 

‘ O mother, from these tears refrain ; 

Look on my sire and still thy pain. 

To thee my days afar shall fly 
As if sweet slumber closed thine eye, 

And fourteen years of exile seem 
To thee, dear mother, like a dream. 

On me returning safe and well, 

Girt by my friends, thine eyes shall dwell.* 
Thus for their deep afiection’s sake 
The hero to his mother spake, 

Then to the half seven hundred too, 

Wives of his sire, paid reverence due. 

Thus Da^aratha’s son addressed 
That crowd of matrons sore distressed : 

*If from these lips, while here I dwelt^ 

One heedless taunt you e’er have felt, 
Forgive me, pray. And now adieu, 

I bid good-bye to all of you.’ 

Then straight, like curlews* cries, upwent 
■ The voices of their wild lament, 

While, as he bade farewell, the crowd 
Of royal women wept aloud. 

And through the ample hall’s extent, 
Where erst the sound of tabour, blent 
With drum and shrill-toned instrument, 

In joyous concert rose, 
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Now rang the sound of wailing high, 
The lamentation and the cry, 

The shriek, the choking sob, the sigh 
That told the ladies’ woes. 
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Then Edma, Sitd, Lakshmau bent 
At the king’s feet, and sadly went 
Bound him with slow steps reverent. 
When Rdma of the duteous heart 
Had gained his sire’s consent to part, 

With Slt^ by his side he paid 
Due reverence to the queen dismayed. 

And Lakshmaij, with affection meet, 
Bowed down and clasped his mother’s feet. 
Sumitrd viewed him as he pressed 
Her feet, and thus her son addressed : 

‘ Neglect not Bdma wandering there, 

But tend him with thy faithful care. 

In hours of wealth, in time of woe, 

Him, sinless son, tliy refuge know. 

From this good law the just ne’er swerve, 
That younger sons the eldest serve, 

And to this righteous rule incline 
All children of thine ancient line — 

Freely to give, reward each rite, 

Nor spare their bodies in the fight. 

Let Bdma Da^aratha be, 

Look upon Sitd as on me, 

And let the cot wherein you dwell 
Be thine Ayodhy^. Fare thee well.’ 

Her blessing thus Sumitrd gave 
To him whose soul to Rdma clave. 
Exclaiming, when her speech was done, 

" Go forth, O Lakshmari, go, my son. 

Go forth, my son, to win success, 

High victory and happiness. 

Go forth thy foemeii to destroy. 

And turn again at last with joy.’ 

As Mdtali his charioteer 
Speaks for the Lord of Gods to hear, 
Sumantra, palm to palm applied, 

In reverence trained, to Rdma cried : ‘ 

* 0 famous Prince, my car ascend, — 

May blessings on thy course attend, — - 


And swiftly shall my horses flee 
And place thee where thou biddest me. 

The fourteen years thou hast to stay 
Far in the wilds, begin to-day ; 

For Queen iCaikeyi cries, Away.’ 

Then Sitd, best of womankind, 

Ascended, with a tranquil mind, 

Soon as her toilet task was done, 

That chariot brilliant as the sun. 

Edma and Lakshmaij true and bold 
S prang on the car adorned with gold. 

The king those years had counted o'er, 

And given Sitii robes and store 
Of precious ornaments to wear 
When following her husband there. 

The brothers in the car found place 
For nets and weapons of the chase, 

There warlike arms and mail they laid, 

A leathern basket and a spade. 

Soon as Sumantra saw the three 
Were seated in the chariot, he 
Urged on each horse of noble breed, 

Who matched the rushing wind in speed. 

As thus the son of Eaghu went 
Forth for his dreary banishment, 

Chill numbing grief the town assailed, 

All strength grew weak, all spirit failed. 
Ayodliyd through her wide extent 
Was filled with tumult and lament: 

Steeds neighed and shook the bells they bore^ 
Each elephant returned a roar. * 

Then all the city, young and old, 

Wild with their sorrow uncontrolled, 

Rushed to the car, as, from the sun 
The panting herds to water run. 

Before the car, behind, they clung, 

And there as eagei'ly they hung, 

With torrents streaming from their eyes, 
Called loudly with repeated cries ; 

* Listen, Sumantra; draw thy rein ; 

Drive gently, and thy steeds restrain. 

Once more on Edma will we gaze, 

Now to be lost for many days. 

The queen his mother has, be sure, 

A heart of iron, to endure 
To see her godlike Rdma go, 

Nor feel it shattered by the blow. 
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Sitd, well done! Videha’s pride, 

Still .like his shadow by his side ; 

Kejoicing in thy duty still 
As sunlight cleaves to Meru’s hill. 

Thou, Lakshmaii, too, hast well deserved, 
Who from thy duty hast not swerved, 
Tending the peer of Gods above, 

Whose lips speak naught but words of love. 
Thy firm resolve is nobly great, 

A nd high success on thee shall wait. 

Yea, thou shalt win a priceless meed — 

Thy path with him to heaven shall lead.’ 

A s thus they spake, they could not hold 
The tears that down their faces rolled, 
While still they followed for a space 
Their darling of Ikshvsiku’s race. 

There stood surrounded by a ring 
Of mournful wives the mournful king ; 

Tor, *i will see once more,’ he cried, 

* Mine own dear son,’ and forth he hied. 

As he came hear, there rose the sound 
Of weeping, as the dames stood round. 

So the she-elephants complain 

When their great lord and guide is slain. 

Kakutstha s son, the king of men, 

The glorious sire, looked troubled then, 

As to full moon is when dismayed 
By dark eclipse’s threatening shade. 

Tiien Ba^aratha’s son, designed 
Bor highest fate, of lofty mind, 

Urged to more speed the charioteer, 
‘Away, away! why linger here? 

Urge on thy horses,’ Rdma cried, 

And ‘ Stay, O stay,’ the people sighed. 
Sumantra, urged to speed away, 

The townsmen’s call must disobey. 

Forth as the long-armed hero went. 

The dust his chariot wheels up sent 
Wa^^laid by streams that ever flowed 
From their sad eyes who filled the road, 
Then, sprung of woe, from eyes of all 
The women drops began to fall, 

As from e^oh lotus on the lake 
The darting fish the water shake. 

When he, to king, of high renown, . 

Saw that one thought held all the town, 
Like some tall tree he fell and lay, 

Whose root, the ax.e has hewn away. 
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Then straight a mighty cry from those 
Who followed Rama’s car arose, 

Who saw their monarch fainting there 
Beneath that grief too great to bear. 

Then ‘ Rama, Rdma 1 ’ with the cry 
Of ‘ Ah, his mother I ’ sounded high, 

As all the people wept aloud 
Around the ladies’ sorrowing crowd. 

When Rdma backward turned his eye, 

And saw the king his father lie 
With troubled sense and failing limb, 

And the, sad queen, who followed him, 

Like some young creature in the net, 

That will not, in its misery, let 
Its wild eyes on its mother rest, 

So, by. the bonds of duty pressed, 

His mother’s look he could not meet. 

He saw them with their weary feet, 

Who, used to bliss, in cars should ride, 

Who ne'er by sorrow should be tried, 

And, as one mournful look he cast, 

‘ Drive on,’ he cried, * Sumantra, fast.’ 

As when the driver’s torturing hook 
Goads on an elephant, the look 
Of sire and mother in despair 
Was more than Rdma’s heart could bear. 

As mother kine to stalls return 
Which hold the calves for whom they yearn, 
So to the car she tried to run 
As a cow .seeks her little .one. ■ 

Once and again the hero’s eyes 
Looked on his mother, as with cries 
Of woe she called and gestures wild, 

‘O Sit^, Lakshman, 0 my child !’ 

‘Stay,’ cried the king,, ‘thy chariot stay : ’ 
‘On on,’ cried Rd.ma, ‘speed away.’ 

As one between two hosts, inclined 
To neither was Sum antra’s mind. 

Bub Rd,ma spake these words again ; 

* A lengthened woe is bitterest pain. 

On, on ; and if his wrath grow hot. 

Thine answer be, ‘ I heard tliee not.’ 
Sumantra, at the-chief’s behest, 

Dismissed the crowd that toward him pressed, 
And, as he, bade, to swiftest speed 
Urged on his way each willing steed. 

The king’s attendants parted thence, 

And paid him heart-felt reverence : 




^anto XLII. 
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In mind, and with the tears he wept, 

Each still his place near R^ma kept. 

As swift away the horses sped, 

His lords to Da^aratha said : 

• To follow him whom thou again 
Wouldst see returning home is vain. * 

"With failing limb and drooping mien 
He heard their counsel wise : 

Still on their son the king and queen 
Kept fast their lingering eyes. ^ 

CANTO XLI. 

THE CITIZENS' LAMENT. 

The lion chief with hands upraised 
Was born from eyes that fondly gazed. 
But then the ladies’ bower was rent 
With cries of weeping and lament ; 

‘ Where goes he now, our lord, the sure 
Protector of the friendless poor, 

In whom the wretched and the weak 
Defence and aid were wont to seek ? 

All words of wrath he turned aside, 

And ne’er, when cursed, in ire replied. 

He shared his people’s woe, and stilled 
The troubled breast which rage had filled. 
Our chief, on lofty thoughts intent, 

In glorious fame preeminent ; 

As on his own dear mother, thus 
He ever looked on each of us. 

Where goes he now ? His sire’s behest, 
By Queen Kaikeyi’s guile distressed. 

Has banished to the forest hence 
Him who was all the world’s defence. 

Ah, senseless King, to drive away 
The hope of men, their guard and stay, 
To banish to the distant wood 
Rd,ma the duteous, true, and good I ’ 

The royal dames, like cows bereaved 
Of their young calves, thus sadly grieved. 


1 ‘thirty centuries have passed since he began this 
memorable journey. Every step of it is known and annually 
traversed by thousands : hero-worship is not extinct. What 
can Eaith do I How strong are the ties of religion when ent- 
wined with the legends of a country I How many a cart 
creeps creaking and weary along the road from Ayodhyji to 
Chibrakdb. It is this that gives the Ramiyan a strange in- 
terest ! tiie story still lives, Eevim, Fo?. XXHL 
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The monarch heard them as they wailed, 
And by the fire of grief assailed 
For his dear son, he bowed his head, 

And all his sense and memory fled. 

Then were no fires of worship fed, 

Thick darkness o’er the sun was spread. 
The cows their thirsty calves denied, 

And elephants flung their food aside. 
Tri^ankUjV Jupiter looked dread, 

And Mercury and Mars the red, 

In direful opposition met, 

The glory of the moon beset. 

The lunar stars withheld their light, 

The planets were no longer bright, 

But meteors with their horrid glare, 

And dire VMihds^ lit the air. 

As troubled Ocean heaves and raves 
When Doom’s wild tempest sweeps the 
Thus all Ayodhyd. reeled and bent .[waves, 
When R^ma to the forest went. 

And chilling grief and dark despair 
Fell suddenly on all men there. 

Their wonted pastime all forgot, 

Nor thought of food, or touched it noi 
Crowds in the royal street were seen 
With weeping eye and troubled mien : 

No more a people gay and glad, 

Bach head and heart was sick and sad. 

No more the cool wind softly blew. 

The moon no more was fair to view. 

No more the sun with genial glow ^ 
Cherished the world now plunged in woe* 
Sons, brothers, husbands, wedded wives 
Forgot the ties that joined their lives ; 

No thought for kith and kin was spared,’ 
But all for only Rdma oared. 

And Rdma’s friends who loved him best,, 
Their minds disordered and distressed 
By the great burthen of their woes 
Turned not to slumber or repose. 

Like Earth with all her hills bereft 
Of Indra’s guiding care, 

Ayodhyd in her sorrow left 
By him, the high-souled heir, 


1 See p. 82. 
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Was bowed by foar and sorrow’s force, 
And shook with many a throe, 
While warrior, elephant, and horse 
Sent up the cry of woe. 


CANTO XLII. 

DASABATHA'S LAMENT. 

While yet the dust was seen afar 
That marked the course of Rdina’s car, 

The glory of Ikshvdku’s race 
Turned not away his eager face. 

While yet his duteous son he saw 
He could not once his gaze withdraw, 

But rooted to the spot remained 
With eyes that after Rdina strained. 

But when that dust no more he viewed, 
Bainting he fell by grief subdued. 

To his right hand Kausalyit went, 

And ready aid the lady lent, 

While Bharat’s loving mother tried 
To raise him on the other side. 

The king, within whose ordered soul 
Justice and virtue held control, 

To Queen Kaikeyi turned and said, 

With every sense disquieted: 

‘ Touch me not, thou whose soul can plot 
All sin, Kaikeyi, touch me not. 

No loving wife, no friend to me, 

I ne’er again would look on thee ; 

Ne’er from this day have aught to do 
With thee and all thy retinue ; 

Thee whom no virtuous thoughts restrain, 
Whose selfish heart seeks only gain. 

The hand I laid in mine, O dame. 

The steps we took around the flame, ^ 

And all that links thy life to mine 
Here and hereafter I resign. 

If Bharat too, thy darling son, 

Joy in the rule thy art has won. 

Ne’er may the funeral offerings paid 
By his false hand approach my shade.’ 
Then while the dust upon him hung, 

The monarch to Kau^alyd clung, 

And she with mournful steps and slow 
Turned to the palace, worn with woe. 

1 In fclie marriage service. 


As one whose hand has touched the fire, 
Or slain a Brdliman in his ire, 

He felt his heart with sorrow torn 
Still thinking of his son forlorn. 

Each step was torture, as the road 
The traces of the chariot showed, 

And as the shadowed sun grows dim 
So care and anguish darkened him. • 

He raised a cry, by woe distraught, 

As of his son again he thought, 

And judging that the car had sped 
Beyond the city, thus he said : 

‘ I still behold the foot-prints made 
By the good horses that conveyed 
My son afar : these marks I see, 

But high-souled Bilma, where is he ? 

Ah me, my son ! my first and best, 

On pleasant couches wont to rest, 

‘With limbs perfumed with sandal, fanned 
By many a beauty’s tender hands : 

Where will he lie with log or stone 
Beneath him for a pillow thrown, 

To leave at morn his earthy bed, 
Neglected, and with dust o’erspread, 

As from the flood with sigh and pant 
Comes forth the husband elephant ? 

The men who make the woods their home 
Shall see the long-armed hero roam 
Boused from his bed, though lord of all, 
In semblance of a friendless thrall. 

Janak’s dear child who ne’er has met 
With aught save joy and comfort yet, 
Will reach to-day the forest, worn 
And wearied with the brakes of thorn, ' 
Ah, gentle girl, of woods unskilled, 

How will her heart with dread be filled 
At the wild beasts’ deep roaring there, 
Whose voices lift the shuddering hair ! 
Kaikeyf, glory in thy gain, 

And, widow queen, begin to reign : 

No will, no power to live have I 
When my brave son no more is nigh.’" 

Thus pouring forth laments, the king . 
Girt by the people’s crowded ring, 
Entered the noble bower like one' 

New- bathed when funeral rites are done. 
Where’er he looked naught met his gaze 
But empty houses, courts, and Ways. ■ 
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Closed were the temples : countless feet 
No longer trod the royal street, 

And thinking of his son he viewed 
Men weak and worn and woe-subdued. 

As sinks the sun into a cloud, 

So passed he on, and wept aloud, 

■Within that house no more to be 
The dwelling of the banished three, 

Brave Rima, his Videhan bride, ^ 

And Lakshmaii by his brother’s side:. 

Like broad still waters, when the king 
Of all the birds that ply the wing ‘ 

Has swooped from heaven and borne away 
The glittering snakes that made them gay. 
With choking sobs and voice halt spent 
The king renewed his sad lament : 

With broken utterance faint and low 
Scarce could he speak these words of woe . 
‘ My steps to Rima’s mother guide, 

And place me by Kau^alyd’s side: 

There,, only there ray heart may know 
Some little respite from my woe.’ 

The warders of the palace led. 

The monarch, when his words were said, 
To. Queen Kau^alyjl.’s bower,, and there 
Laid him. with, reverential care. 

But while he rested on the bed 
Still was his soul disquieted. 

In grief he tossed his arms on high 
Lamenting with, a piteous cry ;. 

‘ O Rdma, R4.ma,’ thus said he, 

‘ My son, thou hast forsaken me. 

High bliss* awaits those favoured men 
Left living in Ayodhyd then. 

Whose eyes shall see my son once more 
Returning when the time is o’er.’ 

Then came the night, whose hated gloom 
Bell on him like the night of doom. 

At midnight Da^aratha cned 
To Queen Kaudalyd by his side : 

‘ I see thee not, Kau^alyd. ; lay 
Thy gentle hand in mine, I pray. 

When Rdma left his home my sight ^ 
Went with him, nor returns to-night.’ 


CANTO XLIII. 


KAUSALYA'S LAMENT. 

Kausalyd saw the monarch lie 
With drooping frame and failing eye, 

And for her banished son distressed 
With these sad words her lord addressed : 

‘ Kaikeyl, cruel, false, and vile 
Has cast the venom of her guile 
On Rdma lord of men, and she 
Will ravage like a snake set free 
And more and more my soul alarm, 

Like a dire serpent bent on harm. 

For triumph crowns each dark intent, 

And Rama to the wild is sent. 

Ah, were he doomed but here to stray 
Begging his food from day to day, 

Or do, enslaved, Kaikeyl’s will* 

This were a boon, a comfort still. 

But she, as chose her cruel hate, 

Has hurled him from his high estate, 

As Brd,hmans when the moon is new 
Cast to the ground tbe demons due. 

The long-armed hero, like the lord 
Of Ndgas, with his bow and sword 
Begins, I ween, his forest life 
With Lakshman and his faithtul wite. 

Ah, how will fare the exiles 
Whom; moved by Queen Kaikeyi, thou 
Hast sent in forests to abide, _ 

Bred in delights, by woe untried. 

Far banished when their lives are young, 
With the fair fruit before them hung, 
Deprived of all their rank that suits, 

How will they live on gram and roots. 

O, that my years of woe were passed, ■ 
And the glad hour were come at last ^ 
When I shall see my children dear, 

Rima, his wife, and Lakshma^ here 1 
When shall Ayodhyd, wild with glee, 

Ao^ain those mighty heroes see. 

And decked with wreaths her banners wave 
To welcome home the true and brave.. 
When will the beautiful city view 
With happy eyes the lordly two 

Returniug, as 2 

When the dear moo n is full again . 

“TTh'e ' . 
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When, like some mighty bull who leads 
The cow exulting through the meads, 

Will Bdma through the city ride, 
Strong-armed, with Sitd at his side ? 

When will teu thousand thousand meet 
And crowd A^mdhy^’s royal street, 

And grain in joyous welcome throw 
Upon my eons who tame the foe? 

When with delight shall youthful bands 
Of Brdhman maidens in their hands 
Bear fruit and flowers in goodly show, 

And circling round Ayodhyii go? 

With ripened judgment of a sage, 

And godlike in his blooming age, 

When shall my virtuous son appear, 

Like kindly rain, our hearts to cheer? 

Ah, in a former life, I ween, 

This hand of mine, most base and mean, 
Has dried the udders of the kine 
And left the thirsty calves to pine. 

Hence, as the lion robs the cow, 

Kaikeyf makes me childless now, 

Exulting from her feebler foe 
To rend the son she cherished so. 

I had but him, in Scripture skilled, 

With every grace his soul was filled. 

Now not a joy has life to give, 

And robbed of him I would not live : 

Yea, all my days are dark and drear 
If he, my darling, be not near. 

And Lakshman brave, my heart to cheer. 
As for my son I mourn and yearn, 

The quenchless flames of anguish burn 
And kill me with the pain, 

As in the summer’s noontide blaze 
The glorious Day-God with his rays 
Consumes the parching plain.’ 


Why dost thou shed these tears of woe 
With bitter grief lamenting so ? 

If Rdma, leaving royal sway 
Has hastened to the woods away, 

’Tis for his high-souled father’s sake 
That he his promise may not break. 

He to the path of duty clings 
Which lordly fruit hereafter brings — 

The path to which the righteous cleave — 
For him, dear Queen, thou shouldst not 
grieve. 

And Lakshman too, the blameless-souled, 
The same high course with him will hold. 
And mighty bliss on him shall wait. 

So tenderly compassionate. 

And Sftd, bred with tender care, 

Well knows what toils await her there, 

But in her love she will not part 
From Bdma of the virtuous heart. 

Now has thy son through all the world 
The banner of his fame unfurled : 

True, modest, careful of his vow, 

What has he left to aim at now ? 

The sun will mark his mightj^ soul, 

His wisdom, sweetness, self-control, 

Will spare from pain his face and limb, 

And with soft radiance shine for him. 

For him through forest glades shall spring ■ 
A soft auspicious breeze, and bring 
Its tempered heat and cold to play 
Around him ever night and day. 

The pure cold moonbeams shall delight 
The hero as he sleeps at night, 

And soothe him with the soft caress 
Of a fond parent’s tenderness. 

To him, the bravest of the brave, 

His heavenly arms the Brdhman gave, 
W'hen fierce Suvdhu dyed the plain 
With his life-blood by Rd,ma slain. 

Still trusting to his own right arm 
Thy hero son will fear no harm : 

As in his father’s palace, he 
In the wild woods will dauntless be. 
Whene’er he lets his arrows fly 
His stricken foemen fall and die : 

And is that prince of peerless worth 
Too weak to keep and sway the earth ? 


CANTO XLIV. 


SUMITRi'S aPEBCH. 
Kau4alyd ceased her sad lament, 

Of beauteous dames most excellent. 
Sumitrd., who to duty clave, 

In righteous words this answer gave : 
" Dear Queen, all noble virtues grace 
Thy son, of men the first in place. 
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His sweet pure soul, his beauty’s charm, 
His hero heart, his warlike arm, 

Will soon redeem his rightful reign 
When from the woods he comes again. 
The Brdhmans on the prince’s head 
King-making drops shall quickly shed, 
And Sttd, Earth, and Fortune share 
The glories which await the heir. 

For him, when forth his chariot swept, 
The crowd that thronged Ayodhyd wept. 
With agonizing woe distressed. 

With him in hermit’s mantle dressed 
In guise of Sitd. Lakshml went, 

And none his glory may prevent. 

Yea, naught to him is high or hard, 
Before whose steps, to be his guard, 
Lakshman, the best who draws the bow, 
With spear, shaft, sword rejoiced to go. 
His wanderings in the forest o’er, 

Thine eyes shall see thy son once more. 
Quit thy faint heart, grief dispel, 

For this, 0 Queen, is truth I tell. 

Thy son returning, moon like, thence, 
Shall at thy feet do reverence, 

And, blest and blameless lady, thou 
Shalt see his head to touch them bow. 
Yea, thou shalt see thy son made king 
When he returns with triumphing, 

And how thy happy eyes will brim 
With tears of joy to look on him ! 

Thou, blameless lady, shouldst the whole 
Of the sad people here console : 

Why in thy tender heart allow 
This bitter grief to harbour now ? 

As the long banks of cloud distil 
Their water when they see the hill, 

So shall the drops of rapture run 
From thy glad eyes to see thy son 
Returning, as he lowly bends 
To greet thee, girt by all his friends.* 
Thus soothing, kindly eloquent, 

With every hopeful argument 
Kau^ alyl’s heart by sorrow rent, 

Fair Queen Sumitr^ ceased. 

Kau^alyd heard each pleasant plea. 

And grief began to leave her free, 

As the light clouds of autumn flee, 

Their watery stores decreased. 


CANTO XLV. 


Their tender love the people drew 
To follow Rdma brave and true, 

The high-souled hero, as he went 
Forth from his home to banishment. 

The king himself his friends obeyed, 

And turned him homeward as they prayed. 
But yet the people turned not back, 

Still close on Eama’s chariot track. 

For they who in Ayodhyd dwelt 
For him such fond affection felt, 

Decked with all grace and glories high. 

The dear full moon of every eye. 

Though much his people prayed and wept, . 
Kakutstha’s son his purpose kept, 

And still his journey would pursue 
To keep the king his father true. 

Deep in the hero’s bosom sank 
Their love, whose signs his glad eye drank... 
He spoke to cheer them, as his own 
Dear children, in a loving tone : 

' If ye would grant my fond desire, 

Give Bharat now that love entire 
And reverence shown to me by all 
Who dwell within Ayodhyd’s wall. 

For he, Kaikeyi’s darling son, 

His virtuous career will run, 

And ever bound by duty’s chain 
Consult your weal and bliss and gain. 

In judgment old, in years a child, 

With hero virtues meek and mild, 

A fitting lord is he to cheer 
His people and remove their fear. 

In him all kingly gifts abound, 

More noble than in me are found : 

Imperial prince,, well proved and tried—* 
Obey him as your lord and guide. 

And grant, I pray, the boon I ask : 

To please the Idng be still your task. 

That his fond heart, while I remain 
Far in the woods, may feel no pain.* 

The more he showed his will to tread 
The path where filial duty led, 

The more the people, round him thronged,^ 
For their dear Rima’s empire long^d^ - 
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Still more attached his followers grew, 

As Kama, with his brother, drew 
The people with his virtues’ ties. 

Lamenting all with tear-dimmed eyes* 

The saintly twice-born, triply old 
In glory, knowledge, seasons told, 

With hoary heads that shook and bowed, 
Their voices raised and spake aloud ; 

‘ O steeds, who best and noblest are,. 

Who whirl so swiftly Kama’s car, 

Go not, return : we call on you ; 

Be to your master kind and true. 

For speechless things are swift to hear. 

And naught can match a horse’s ear. 

O generous steeds, return, when thus 
You hear the cry of all of us, 

Each vow. he keeps most firm and sure, 

And duty , makes his spirit pure. 

Back with our chief I not wood-ward hence ; 
Back to his royal residence !’ 

Soon as he saw the aged band, 
Exclaiming in their misery, stand, 

And their sad cries around him rang, 

Swift from his chariot Kama sprang. 

Then, still upon his journey bent, 

With Sit4 and with Lakshman went 
The hero by the old men’s side, 

Suiting to theirs his shortened stride. 

He could not pass the twice-born throng 
As weariedly they walked along ; 

With pitying heart, with tender eye, 

He could not in his chariot fly. 

When they the steps of Rima viewed 
That still his onward course pursued, 

Woe shook the troubled heart of each, 

And burnt with grief they spoke this speech : 

‘ With thee, O Kdma, to the wood 
All Brdhmans go and Brdhmanhood : 
Borne on pur aged shoulders, see, 

Our fires, of worship go with thee. 

Bright canopies that lend their shade 
In Vijapeyai rites displayed, 

In plenteous store are borne, behind 
Like cloudlets in the autumn wind. 


1 An important sacriScei aJt.wliieb sevototeen'vlcfcinis 


No shelter from the sun hast thou, 1 

And, lest his fury burn thy brow, | 

These sacrificial shades we bear 
Shall aid thee in the noontide glare. 

Our hearts, who ever loved to pore 
On sacred text and Vedic lore, 

Now all to thee, beloved, turn, 

And for a life in forests yearn. 

Beep in our aged bosoms lies 
The Vedas’ lore, the wealth we prize, 

There still, like wives at home, shall dwell, 
Whose love and truth protect them well. 

To follow thee our hearts are bent ; 

We need not plan or argument. 

All else in duty’s law we slight, 

For following thee is following right. 

O noble Prince, retrace thy way : 

O, hear us, Kdma, as we lay, 

With many tears and many prayers, 

Our aged heads and swan-white hairs 
Low in the dust before thy feet ; 

0, hear us, Rdma, w^e entreat. 

Full many of these who with thee run, 

Their sacred rites had just begun. 

Unfinished yet those rites remain ; 

But finished if thou turn again. 

All rooted life and things that move 
To thee their deep affection prove. 

To them, when, warmed by love, they glow 
A nd sue to thee, some favour show. 

Each lowly bush, each towering tree 
Would follow too for love of thee. 

Bound by its root it must remain ; 

But — all it can — its boughs complain. 

As when the wild wind rushes by 
It tells its woe in groan and sigh. 

No more through air the gay birds flit, 

But, foodless, melancholy sit 
Together on the branch and call 
To thee whose kind heart feel for all.’ 

As wailed the aged Brdhmans, bent 
To turn him back, with wild lament, 

Seemed Tamas4 herself to aid, 

Checking his progress, as they prayed. 
Sumantra from the chariot freed 
With ready hand each weary steed ; . 

He groomed them with the utmost heed,. 
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Their limbs ha bathed and dried, 
Then led them forth to drink and feed 
At pleasure in the grassy mead 
That fringed the river side. 

CANTO XLVI. 


■When Edma, chief of Eaghu’s race, 
Arrived at that delightful place, 

He looked on Sitfl first, and then 
To Lakshmaii spake the lord of men: 

‘ Now first the shades of night descend 
Since to the wilds our steps we bend. 

Joy to thee, brother I do not grieve 
For our dear home and all we leave. 

The woods unpeopled seem to weep 
Around us, ae their tenants creep 
Or fly to lair and den and nest, 

Both bird and beast, to seek their rest. 
Methinks Ayodhyd,’s royal town 
Where dwells my sire of high renown, 
With all her men and dames to-night 
Will mourn us vanished from their sight. 
For, by his virtues won, they cling 
In fond aflection to their king, 

And thee and me, 0 brave and true, 

And Bharat and S'atrughna too. 

I for my sire and mother feel 
Deep sorrow o’er my bosom steal, 

Lest mourning us, oppressed with fears, 
They blind their eyes with endless tears. 
Yet Bharat’s duteous love will show 
Sweet comfort in their hours of woe. 

And with kind words their hearts sustain, 
Suggesting duty, bliss, and gain. 

I mourn my parents now no more : 

I count dear Bharat’s virtues o’er, 

And his kind love and care dispel 
The doubts I had, and all is well. 

And thou thy duty wouldst not shun, 
And, following me, hast nobly done ; 

Else, bravest, 1 should need a band 
Around my wife as guard to stand. 

On this first night, my thirst tb slake, 
Some water only will I take : 

Thus^ brother, thus my will decides. 
Though varied store the wood provides.^ 


Thus having said to Lakshman, he 
Addressed in turn Sumantra : ‘ Be 
Most diligent to-night, my friend, 

And with due care thy horses tend.’ 

The sun had set : Sumantra tied 
His noble horses side by side, 

Gave store of grass with liberal hand. 
And rested near them on the strand. 

Each paid the holy evening rite, 

And when around them fell the night, 
The charioteer, with Lakshmau’s aid, 

A lowly bed for Edina laid. 

To Lakshmaij Edma bade adieu. 

And then by Sitd’s side he threw 
His limbs upon the leafy bed 
Their care upon the bank had spread. 
When Lakshman saw the couple slept, 
Still on the strand his watch he kept, 
Still with Sumantra there conversed, 

And Edma’s varied gifts rehearsed. 

All night he watched, nor sought repose, 
Till on the "earth the sun arose : 

With him Sumantra stayed awake, 

And still of Edma’s virtues spake. 

Thus, near the river’s grassy shore 
Which herds unnumbered wandered o’er, 
Kepose, untroubled, Edma found, 

And all the people lay around. 

The glorious hero left his bed. 

Looked on the sleeping crowd, and said 
To Lakshman, whom each lucky line 
Marked out for bliss with surest sign : 

‘ 0 brother Lakshmau, look on these 
Keclining at the roots bf trees ; 

All care of house and home resigned, 
Caring for us with heart and mind, 

These people of the city yearn 
To see us to our home return : 

To quit their lives will they consent, 

But never leave their firm intent. 

Come, while they all unconscious sleep, 
Let us upon the chariot leap. 

And swiftly on our journey speed 
Where naught our progress may impede, 
That these fond citizens who roam 
Far from Ikshvdku’s ancient home, 

No more may sleep ’neath bush and treej" 
Following still for Tore of me. 
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A prince with tender care should heal 
The self-brought woes his people feel, 

And never let his subjects share ^ 

The burthen he is forced to bear.’ 

Then Lahshman to the chief replied, 
Who stood like Justice by his side : 

‘ Thy rede, O sage, I well commend ; 
Without delay the car ascend.’ 

Then Bitna to Sumantra spoke : 

‘ Thy rapid steeds, I ey thee, yoke. 
Hence to the forest will I go : ^ 

Away, my, lord, and be not slow. 

Sumantra, urged to utmost speed, 
Yoked to the car each generous steed, 
And then, with hand to hand applied, 

He came before the chief and cried ; 

‘ Hail, Prince, whom mighty arms adorn, 
Hail, bravest of the chariot-borne I 
With Sitd and thy brother thou 
Mayst mount: the car is ready now. 

The hero clomb the car with haste : 
His now and gear within were placed, 
And quick the eddying flood he passed 
Of Tamasd whose waves run fast. 

Soon as he touched the farther side, 
That strong-armed hero, glorified. 

He found a road both wide and clear, 
Where e’en the timid naught could fear. 
Then that the crowd might be misled, 
Thus’Pdma to Sumantra said : 

‘ Speed north a while, then hasten back, 
Beturning in thy former track, 

That so the people may not learn ^ 
The course I follow : drive and turn. 

Sumantra, at the chief’s behest, 
Ouick to the task himself addressed ; 
Then near to Bdma came, and showed 
The chariot ready for the road. 

With Sltd, then, the princely two, 
Who o’er the line of Raghu threw 
A glory ever bright and new, 

Upon the chariot stood. 

Sumantra fast and faster drove 
His horses, who in fleetness strove, 

Still onward to the distant grove, 

The hermit-haunted wood. 


CANTO XLVII. I 

THE CITIZENS’ RETURN, 

The people, when the morn shone fair, 

Arose to find no Bdma there. 

Then fear and numbing grief subdued 
The senses of the multitude. 

The woe-born tears were running fast 
As all around their eyes they cast, 

And sadly looked, but found no trace 
Of Rdma, searching every place. 

Bereft of Bdma good and wise, 

With drooping cheer and weeping eyes, 

Each woe-distracted sage gave vent 
To sorrow in his wild lament ; 

‘ Woe worth the sleep that stole our sense 
With its beguiling influence, 

That now we look in vain for him 
Of the broad chest and stalwart limb! 

How could the strong-armed hero, thus 
Deceiving all, abandon us? 

His people so devoted see, 

Yet to the woods, a hermit, flee? 

How can he, wont our hearts to cheer, 

As a fond sire his children dear,— 

How can the pride of Raghu’s race 
Ely from us to some desert place ? 

Here let us all for death prepare, 

Or on the last great journey fare ; 

Of Rdma our dear lord bereft, 

What profit in our lives is left? 

Huge trunks of trees around us he, 

With roots and branches sere and dry, 

Come let us set these logs on fire 
And throw our bodies on tlie pyre. 

What shall we speak ? How can we say 
We followed Bdma on his way, 

The mighty chief whose arm is strong, 

Who sweetly speaks, who thinks no wrong 
Ayodhyd’s town, with sorrow dumb, 
Without our lord will see us come, 

And hopless misery will strike 
Elder, and child, and dame alike. 

Forth with that peerless chief we came, 
Whose mighty heart is aye the same : 

1 The greab pilgrimage to the Hinuflayas, ixi order bo die 
bhere; 
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How, reft of him we love, shall wa 
Keturnitjg dare that town to see V 
Coinphiining thus with varied cry 
They tossed their aged arms on high, 

And their sad hearts with grief were wrung, 
Like cows who sorrow for their young. 

A while they followed on tiie road 
AVhich traces of his chariot showed, 

But when at length those traces failed, 

A deep despair their hearts assailed. 

The chariot marks no more discerned, 

The hopeless sages backward turned : 

‘ Ah, what is this? What can we more? 

Fate stops the way, and all is o’er.’ 

With wearied hearts, in grief and shame 
They took the road by winch they came, 
And reached Ayodhyd’s city, where 
From side to side was naught but care. 
With troubled spirits quite cast down 
They looked upon the royal town, 

And from their eyes, oppressed with woe. 
Their tears again began to flow. 

Of Rdriia reft, the city wore 
No look of beauty as before. 

Like a dull river or a lake 
By Garud robbed of every snake. 

Dark, dismal as the moonless sky, 

Or as a sea whose bed is dry, 

So sad, to every pleasure dead, 

They saw the town, disquieted. 

On to their houses, high and vast. 

Where stores of precious wealth were massed, 
The melancholy Brdhinans passed, 

Their hearts with anguish cleft ; 

Aloof from all, they came not near 
To stranger or to kinsman dear, 

Showing in faces blank and drear, 

That not one joy was left. 
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When those who forth with Kama went 
Back to the town their steps had bent, 

It seemed that death had touched and 
chilled 

Those hearts which piercing sorrow filled. 


Each to kis several mansion came, 

And girt by children and his dame, 

From his sad e,yes the water .shed 
That o’er his olieek in torrents spread. 

All joy was fled ; oppressed with cares 
No bustling trader showed his ware.s. 
Each shop had lost its brilliant look, 

Each householder forbore to cook. 

No hand with joy its earnings told, 

None cared to win a wealth of gold, 

And scarce the youthful mother smiled 
To see her finst, her new-born child. 

In every house a woman wailed, 

And her returning lord assailed 
With keen taunt piercing like the steel 
That bid,s the tusked monster kneel ; 
‘What now to them is wedded dame, 
What house and home and dearest aim, 
Or son, or bliss, or gathered store, 

Whose eyes on Rdma look no more? 
There is but one in all the earth, 

One man alone of real wortli, 

L-tkshmaijL, who follows, true and good, 
Rdma, with Slid, through the wood. 
Made holy for all time we deem 
Bach pool and fountain, lake and stream, 
If great Kakutstha’s son shall choose 
Their water for his bath to use. 

Each forest, dark with lovely trees, 

Shall yearn Kakutstha’s son to please ; 
Each mountain peak and woody hill, 
Each mighty flood and mazy rill, 

Each rocky heiglit, each shady grove 
Where the blest feet of Rdma rove. 

Shall gladly welcome with the best 
Of all they have their honoured guest. ^ 
The trees that clustering blossoms bear,’ 
And bright-hued buds to gem their hair, 
The heart of R4rna shall delight, 

And cheer him on the breezy height. 

For him the upland slopes will show 
The faire.st roots and fruit that grow, 
And all their wealth before him fling 
Ere the due hour of ripening. 

For him each earth-upholding hill 
Its crystal water shall distil, 

And all its floods shall be displayed 
In many a thousand-hued cascade. 
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Where Bdtna stands is naught to fear, 

No danger comes if he be near ; 

For all who live on him depend, 

The world’s support, and lord, and friend. 
Ere in too distant wilds he stray, 

Let us to Rdma speed away, 

For rich reward on those will wait 
Who serve a prince of soul so great. 

We will attend on Sitd there ; 

Be Raghu’s son your special care.’ 

The city dames, with grief distressed, 

Thus once again their lords addressed : 

* Rdina shall be your guard and guide. 

And Sitd will for us provide. 

For who would care to linger here, 

Where all is sad and dark and drear? 

Who, mid the mourners, hope for bliss 
In a poor soulless town like this ? 

If Queen Kaikeyf’s treacherous sin, 

Our lord spelled, the kingdom win, 

We heed not sons or golden store, 

Our life itself we prize no more. 

If shoj seduced by lust of sway, 

Her lord and son could cast away, 

Whom would she leave unliarnied., the base 
Defiier of her royal race ? 

We swear it by ’Our .children dear, 

We will not dwell as servants here ; 

If Queen Kaikeyi live to reign, 

We will not in her realm remain. 

Bowed down by her oppressive hand, 

The helpless, lordless, godless land, 

Cursed for Kaikeyi’s guilt will fall, 

And swift destruction seize it all. 

For, Rdma forced from home to fly, 

The king his sire will surely die, 

And when the king has breathed his last 
Ruin will doubtless follow fast. 

Bad, robbed of merits, drug the cup 
And drink the poisoned mixture up, 

Or share the exiled Rdma’s lot, 

Or seek some land that knows her not. 

No reason, but a false pretence 
Drove Rdma, SiU, Lakshinaij hence, 

And we to Bharat have been given 
Like cattle to the shambles driven.’ 

While in each house the women, pained 
At loss of R^ma, still complained, . • 


Sank to his rest the lord of Day, 

And night through all the sky held sway. 
The fires of worship ail were cold, 

No text was hummed, no tale was told, 
And shades of midnight gloom came down 
Enveloping the mournful town. 

Still, sick at heart, the women shed, . 

As for a son or husband fled, 

For Rd;ma tears, disquieted : 

No child was loved as he. 

And all Ayodhya, where the feast, 

Music, and song, and dance had ceased, 
And merriment and glee, 

Where every merchant’s store was closed 
That erst its glittering wares exposed, 
Was like a dried uj) sea. 
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Now Riima, ere the night was fled, 

O’er many a league of road had sped, 

Till, as his course he onward held, 

The morn the shades of night dispelled. 
The rites of holy dawn he paid. 

And ail the country round surveyed. 

He saw, as still he hurried through 
With steeds which swift as arrows flew, 
Hamlets and groves with blossoms fair, 
And fields which showed the tillers’ care, 
While from the clustered dwellings near 
The words of peasants reached his ear ; 

* Fie on our lord the king, whose soul 
Is yielded up to love’s control ! 

Fie on the vile Kaikeyi ! Shame 
On that malicious sinful dame, 

Who, keenly bent on cruel deeds, 

No bounds of right and virtue heeds, 

But with her wicked art has sent 
So good a prince to banishment, 

Wise, tender-hearted, ruling well 
His senses, in the woods to dwell. 

- Ah cruel king I his heart of steel 
For his own son no love could feel, 

Who with the sinless Rdma parts, 

The darling of the people’s hearts. ’ 

These words he heard the peasants say, 
Who dwelt in hamlets by the way, 
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So through the wide and fair extent 
Of Ko^ala the hero went. 

Then toward Ayodhyd baok he gazed^ 
And cried, with suppliant hands upraised' 
‘ Farewell, dear city, first in place,. 
Protected by Kakutstha’s race ! ' ' 


1 Slkerificiftl posts to which' the viccime were 


And, lord of all the realm by right, 
Through Ko^ala pursued his flight. 
Through the auspicious flood', at last, 

Of Vedasruti’s stream he passed. 

And onward to the place he sped 
B-y Saint Agastya tenanted. 

Still on for many an hour he hied, 

And crossed the stream whose cooling tide 
Kolls onward till she meets the sea, 

The herd-frequented Gomati.^ 

Borne by his rapid horses o’er, 

He reached that river’s farther shore, 

And Syandikii’s, whose swan-loved stream. 
Besounded with the peacock^s scream. 
Then as he journeyed on his road 
To his Videhan bride he showed 
The populous land wbich Manu old 
To King Ikshvd,ku gave to hold. 

The glorious prince, the lord of men 
Looked on the charioteer, and tiie?) 

Voiced like a wild swan, loud and clear. 

He spake these words and bade him hear : 
‘ When shall I, with returning feet 
My father and my mother meet? 

When shall I lead the hunt once more 
In bloomy woods on Sarjfl’s shore? 

Most eagerly I long to ride 
Urging the chase on Sarjd’s side. 

For royal saints have seen no blame 
In this, the monarch’s matchless game.’ 

Thus speeding on, — no rest or stay, — 
Ikshvdku’s son pursued his way. 

Oft his sweet voice the silence broke, 

And thus on varied themes he spoke. 
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And Gods, who in thy temples dwell, 

And keep thine ancient citadel 1 
I from his debt my sire will free, 

Thy well-loved towers again will see. 

And, coming from my wild, retreat. 

My mother and ray father meet.’ 

Then burning grief inflamed his eye, 

As his right arm he raised on high, 

And, while hot tears his cheek bedewed, 
Addressed the mournful multitude : 

‘ By love and tender pity moved, 

Your love for me you well have proved ; 
Now turn again with joy, and wrin 
Success in all your hands begin,’ 

Before the higli-souled chief they bent, 
With circling steps around him went, 

And then with bitter wailing, they 
Departed each bis several way. 

Like the great sun engulfed by night, 

The hero sped bejmnd their sight, 

While still the people mourned his fate 
And wept aloud disconsolate.. 

The car-borne chieftain passed the bound • 
Of Kosala’s delightful ground, 

Where grain and riches bless the knd, 

And people g.ive with liberal hand ; 

A lovely realm unvexed by fear, 

Where countless shrines and stakes^ appear: 
Where mango-groves and gardens grow, 
And streams of pleasant water flow : 

Where dwells content a well-fed race, 

And countless kine the meadows grace : , 
Filled with the voice of praise and prayer : 
Each hamlet worth a monarch’s care. 

Before him three-pathed Gangd roiled 
Her heavenly winters bright and cold ; 

O’er her pure breast no weeds w^ere spread,. 
Her banks were hermit-visited. 

The car-borne hero- saw the tide- 
That ran with eddies multiplied, 

And thus the charioteer addressed : 

‘ Here on the bank to-day we rest. 

Not distant from the river,., see t 

There grows a lofty Ingudi 

With blossoms thick on every spray : 

There rest we, charioteer, to-day. 


1 Known fco European as the Goomtee. 

2 A brw, comnsonly called Jngmi. 
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I on the queen of floods -will ga?e, 

Whose lioiy stream has highest praise, 
Where deer, and bird, and glittering snake, 
God, Daitya, bard their pastime take.’ 

Sumantra, Lakshman gave assent. 

And with the steeds they thither went. 
When Rdma reached the lovely tree, 

With Sitd. and with Lakshmaij, he 
Alighted from the car : with speed 
Sumantra loosed each weary steed, 

And, hand to hand in reverence laid, 

Stood near to Rdma in the shade. 

Bdma’s dear friend, renowned by fame, 
Who of Nishdiida lineage came, 

Guha, the mighty chief, adored 
Through all the land as sovereign lord, 

Soon as he heard that prince renowned 
Was resting on Nish^da ground, 

Begirt by counsellor and peer 

And many an honoured friend drew near. 

Soon as the monarch came in view, 

Rdma and Lakshmaij toward him flew. 

Then Guha, at the sight distressed, 

His arms around the hero pressed. 

Laid both his hands upon his head. 

Bowed to those lotus feet, and said : 

‘ 0 Rima, make thy wishes known, 

And be this kingdom as thine own. 

Who, mighty-armed, will ever see 
A guest so dear as thou to me ? ’ 

He placed before him dainty fare 
Of every flavour, rich and rare, 

Brought forth the gift for honoured guest. 
And thus again the chief addressed ; 

‘ Welcome, dear Prince, whose arms are 
strong; 

These lands and all to thee belong. 

Thy servants we, onr lord art thou ; 

Begin, good king, thine empire now. 

See, various food before thee placed. 

And cups to drink and sweets to taste. 

For thee soft beds are hither borne, 

And for tby horses grass and corn/ 

To Guha as ,he pressed and prayed, 

Thus Ragiiu’s son his answer made : 

‘ Twas aye thy care my heart to please 
With honour, love, and courtesies, 


And friendship brings thee how to greet 
Thy guest thus humbly on thy feet.’ 

Again the hero spake, as round 
The king his shapely arms he wound : 

‘ Guha, I see that all is well 
With thee and those who with thee dwell ; 
That health and bliss and wealth attend 
Thy realm, thyself, and every friend. 

But all these friendly gifts of thine, 

Bound to refuse, I must decline. 

Grass, bark, and hide my only wear, 

And woodland roots and fruit my fare, 

On duty all my heart is set; 

I seek the woods, an anchoret, 

A little grass and corn to feed 
The horses — this is all I need. 

So by this favour, King, alone 
Shall honour due to me be shown. 

For these good steeds who brought me here 
Are to my sire supremely dear ; 

And kind attention paid to these 
Will honour me and highly please.’ 

Then Guha quickly bade his train 
Give water to the steeds, and grain. 

And R4ma, ere the night grew dark, 

Paid evening rites in dress of bark, 

And tasted water, on the strand, [hand. 
Drawn from the stream by Lakshmai^’a 
And Lakslimajj with observance meet 
Bathed his beloved brother’s feet, 

Who rested with his Maithil spouse; 

Then sat him down ’neath distant boughs, 
And Guha with his bow sat near 
To Lakshman and the charioteer, 

And with the prince conversing kept 
His faithful watch while Rdraa slept. 

As Da^aratha’s glorious heir, 

Of lofty sou] and wisdom rare, 

Reclining with his Sitd there 
Beside the river lay-^ 

He who no troubles e’er had seen, 

Whose life a life of bliss had been— 

Thai night beneath the branches green 
Passed pleasantly away. 
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As Lakslimaij. still his vigil held 
By unaffected love impelled, 

Guha, whose heart the sight distressed, 
With words like these the prince addressed r 
‘ Beloved youth, this pleasant bed 
Was brought for thee, for thee is spread ; 
On this, my Prince, thine eyelids close, 
And heal fatigue with sweet repose. 

My men are all to labour trained. 

But hardship thou hast ne’er sustained. 

All we this night our watch will keep 
And guard Kakutstha’s son asleep. 

In all the world there breathes not one 
More dear to me than Raghu’s son. 

The words I speak, heroic youth, 

Are true : I swear it by my truth. 

Through his dear grace supreme renown 
Will, so I trust, my wishes crown. 

So shall my life rich store obtain 
Of merit, blest with joy and gain. 

While Raghu’s son and Sltd lie 
Entranced in happy slumber, I 
Will, with my trusty bow in hand, 

Guard my dear friend with all my band. 

To me, who oft these forests range, 

Is naught therein or new or strange. 

We could with equal might oppose 
A four-fold army led by foes.’ 

Then royal Lakshmani made reply : 
‘With thee to stand as guardian nigh, 
Whose faithful soul regards the right, 
Fearless we well might rest to-night. 

But how, when Rdrna lays his head 
With Slt^ on his lowly bed,— ■ 

How can X sleep ? how can 1 care 
For life, or aught that’s bright and fair ? 
Behold the conquering chief, whose might 
Is match for Gods and fiends in fight ; 
With Sltd now he rests his head 
Asleep on grass beneath him spread. 

Won by devotion, teart, and prayer, 

And many a rite performed with care. 
Chief of our father’s sons he shines 
Weil marked, like him, with favouring signs. 


Brief, brief the monarch’s life will be 
Now his dear son is forced to flee ; 

And quickly will the widowed state 
Mourn for her lord disconsolate. 

Each mourner there has wept her fill ; 

The cries of anguish now are still : 

In the king’s hall each dame, o’ercome 
With weariness of woe is dumb. 

This first sad night of grief, I ween, 

Will do to death each sorrowing queen ; 
Scarce is Kau^alyd, left alive ; 

My mother, too, can scarce survive. 

If when her heart is fain to break, 

She lingers for S’atrughna’s sake, 
Kau^alyd, mother of the chief, 

Must sink beneath the chilling grief. 

That town which countless thousands fill, 
Whose hearts with love of Rdma thrill, — 
The world’s delight, so rich and fair, — 
Grieved for the king, his death will share. 
The hopes he fondly cherished, crossed, 
Ayodhyd’s throne to E4ma lost, — 

With mournful cries, Too late, too late ! 
The king my sire will meet his fate. 

And when my sire has passed away, 

Most happy in their lot are they, 
Allowed, with every pious care, 

Part in his funeral rites to bear. 

And 0, may we with joy at last, — 

These years of forest exile past, — 

Turn to Ayodhyd’s town to dwell 
With him who keeps his promise well t ’ 
While thus the hero mighty-souled, 

In wild lament his sorrow told, 

Faint with the load that on him lay, 

The hours of darkness passed away. 

As thus the prince, impelled by zeal 
For his loved brother, prompt to feel 
Strong yearnings for the people’s weal, 
His words of truth outspake, 

King Guha, grieved to see his woe, 
Heart-stricken, gave his tears to flow, 
Tormented by the common blow, 

Sad, as a wounded snake. 
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With liis right hand, whila answering, 
The hero touched his friend ; 
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THIS CROSSING OF QANQA. 

Soon as the shades of night had fled, 
Uprising from his lowly bed, 

Rdma the famous, broad of chest, 

His brother Lakshmaii thus addressed: 

* Now swift upsprings the Lord of Light, 
And fled is venerable night. 

That dark-winged bird the Koil now 
Is calling from the topmost bough, 

And sounding from the thicket nigh 
Is heard the peacock’s early cry. 

Come, cross the flood that seeks the sea, 
The swiftly flowing Jdhnavi.’^ 

King Guha heard his speech, agreed, 
And called his minister with speed ; 

* A boat, he cried, 'swift, strong, and fair, 
"With rud’der, oars, and men, prepare, 

And place it ready by the shore 

To bear the pilgrims quickly o^er. ' 

Thus Guha spake : his followers all 
Bestirred them at their master’s call ; 

Then told the king that ready manned 
A gay boat waited near the strand. 

Then Guha, hand to hand applied, 

With reverence thus to Rdma cried : 

* The boat is ready by the shore : 

How, tell me, can I aid thee more ? 

O lord of men, it waits for thee 

To cross the flood that seeks the sea. 

O godlike keeper of thy vow, 

Embark : the boat is ready now.’ 

Then R^ma, lord of glory high, 

Thus to King Guha made reply ; 

‘ Thanks for thy gracious care, my lord : 
Now let the gear be placed on board.’ 
Each bow-armed chief, in mail encased, 
Bound sword and quiver to his waist, 
And then with Sftd. near them hied 
Down the broad river’s shelving side. 
Then with raised palms the charioteer. 

In lowly reverence drawing near, 

Cried thus to Rdma good and true : 

* Now what remains for me to do 2 ’ ■ 


1 D-^uglifcer of Jahnu, aname of the Ganges. See p. 62. 


* Go back,’ he said, ‘ and on the king 
With watchful care attend. 

Thus far, Sumantra, thou wast guide j 
Now' to AyodhyA turn,’ he cried : 

‘ Hence seek we, leaving steeds and ear. 

On foot the wood that stretches far.’ 

Sumantra, when, with grieving heart, 

He heard the hero bid him part, 

Thus to the bravest of the brave, 
Ikshvdku’s son, his answer gave : 

‘In all the world men tell of naught. 

To match thy deed, by heroes wrought — 
Thus with thy brother and thy wife 
Tlirall-like to lead a forest life. 

No meet reward of fruit repays 
Thy holy lore, thy saintlike days. 

Thy tender soul, thy love of truth, 

If woe like this afflicts thy youth. 

Thou, roaming under forest boughs 
With thy dear brother and thy spouse, 
Shalt richer meed of glory gain ; 

Than if three worlds confessed thy reign. 
Sad is our fate, 0 Rd.ma; we, 

Abandoned and repelled by thee, 

Must serve as thralls Kaikeyi’s wiil^ 
Imperious, wicked, born to ill.’ 

Thus cried the faithful charioteer, 

As Raghu’s son, in rede his peer, 

Was fast departing on his road, — 

And long his tears of anguish flowed. 

But Rjima, when those tears were dried, 
His lips with water purified, 

And in soft accents, sweet and clear, 

Again addressed the charioteer : 

‘ I find no heart, my friend," like thine,' 

So faithful to Ikshvd^ku’s line. 

Still first in view this object keep, 

That ne’er for me my sire may weep, 
for he, the world’s far-ruling king, 

Is old, and wild with sorrow’s sting ; 

With love’s great burthen worn and weak : 
Deem this the cause that thus I speak. 
Whate’er the high-souled king decrees 
His loved ' Kaikeyt’s heart to please. 

Yea, be his order what it may. 

Without demur' thou must obey. 
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For tliis alone great monarchs reign, 

That ne’er a wish be formed in vain. 

Then, O Suniantra, well provide 
That by jno check the king be tried ; 

Nor let his heart in sorrow pine: 

This care, my faithful friend, be thine. 

The honoured king my father greet, 

And thus for me my words repeat 
To him whose senses are controlled, 
Untried till now by grief, and old: 

‘ I, Sitd., Lakshman sorrow not, 

O Monarch, for. our altered lot : 

The same to us, if here we roam, 

Or if Ayodhyd be our home. 

The fourteen years will quickly fly, 

The happy hour will soon be nigh 
When thou, my lord, again shalt see 
Lakshmaij, the Maithil dame, and me.’ 
Thus having soothed, 0 charioteer. 

My fatlier and my mother dear, 

Let all the queens my message learn, 

But to Kaikeyi chiefly turn. 

With loving blessings from the three, 
From Lakshman, Sitd, and from me. 

My mother, Queen Kausalya, greet 
With reverence to her sacred feet, 

And add this prayer of mine : * 0 King, 
Send quickly forth and Bharat bring, 
And set him on the royal throne 
Which, thy decree has made his own. 
When he upon the throne is placed, 

When thy fond arms are round him laced, 
Thine aged heart will cease to ache 
With bitter pangs for Rdraa’s sake.’ 

And say to Bharat: ‘See thou treat 
The queens with all observance meet : 
What care the king receives, the same 
Show thou alike to every dame. 
Obedience to thy father’s will 
Who chooses thee the throne to fill, 

Will earn for thee a store of bliss 
Both in the world to come and this.’ 

Thus Edma bade Sumantra go 
With thoughtful care instructed so, 
Sumantra all his message heard, 

And spake again, by passion stirred : 

‘ O, should deep feeling mar in aught 
The speech by fond devotion taught, . 


Forgive whate’er I wildly speak : 

My love is strong, my tongue is weak. 

How shall I, if deprived of thee, 

Return that mournful town to see 1 
Where sick at heart the people are 
Because their Rdma roams afar. 

Woe will be theirs too deep to brook 
When on the empty car they look, 

As when from hosts, whose chiefs are slain, 
One charioteer comes home again. 

This very day, I ween, is food 
Forsworn by all the multitude, 

Thinking that thou, with hosts to aid, 

Art dwelling in the wild wood’s shade. 

The great despair, the shriek of woe 
They uttered when they saw thee go, 

Will, when I come with none beside, 

A hundred-fold he multiplied. 

How to Kausalyd, can I say : 

‘ O Queen, I took thy son away, 

And with thy brother left him well : 

Weep not for him ; thy woe dispel ’ ? 

So false a tale 1 cannot frame. 

Yet how speak truth and grieve the dame? 
How shall these horses, fleet and bold, 
Whom not a hand but mine can hold, 

Bear others, wont tp whirl the car 
Wherein Ikshvdku’s children are ? 
Without thee, Prince, I cannot, no, 

I cannot to Ayodhyd go. 

Then deign, O Rd-ma, to relent, 

And let me share thy banishment. 

But if no prayers can move thy heart, 

If thou wilt quit me and depart, 

The flames shall end my car and me, 
Deserted thus and reft of thee. 

In the wild wood when foes are near, 
When dangers check thy vows austere, 
Borne in my car will I attend, 

All danger and all care to end. 

For thy dear sake I love the skill 
That guides the steed and curbs his will ; 
And soon a forest life will be 
As pleasant, for my love of thee. 

And if these horses near thee dwell, 

And serve thee in the forest well, 

They, for their service, will not miss 
The due reward of highest bliss, 
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Thuie orders, as with Ihee I stray, 

Will I with heart and head obey, 

Prepared, for thee, without a sigh, 

To lose Ayodhyd, or the sky. 

As one defiled with hideous sin, 

1 never more can pass within 
Ayodhyd, city of our king, 

Unless beside me thee I bring. 

One wish is mine, I ask no more, 

That, when thy banishment is o’er, 

I in my car may bear my lord, 

Triumphant, to his home restored. 

The fourteen years, if spent with thee, 

Will swift as light-winged moments flee ; 
But the same years, without thee told, 
Were magnified a hundred-fold. 

Do not, kind lord, thy servant leave, 

Who to his master’s son would cleave, 

And the same path with him pursue, 
Devoted, tender, just and true.’ 

Again, again Sumantra made 
His varied plaint, and wept and prayed. 
Him Raghu’s son, whose tender breast 
Pelt for his servants, thus addressed : 

. *0 faithful servant, well my heart 
Knows how attached and true thou art. 
Hear thou the words I speak, and know 
Why to the town I hid thee go. 

Soon as Kaikeyl, youngest queen, 

Thy coming to the town has seen, 

No doubt will then her mind oppress 
That Rdma roams the wilderness. 

And so the dame, her heart content 
With proof of Kama’s banishment, 

Will doubt the virtuous king no more 
As faithless to the oath he swore. 

Chief of my cares is this, that she, 
Youngest amid the queens, may see 
Bharat her son securely reign 
O’er rich Ayodhyd’s wide domain. 

For mine and for the monarch’s sake 
D 0 .thou thy journey homeward take. 

And, as I bade, repeat each word 
That from my lips thou here hast heard.’ 

Thus spake the prince, and strove to cheer 
The sad heart of the charioteer, 

And then to royal Guha said 
These words most wise and spirited:. 


* Guha, dear friend, it is not meet 
That people throng my calm retreat : 

For I must live a strict recluse, 

And mould my life by hermits’ use. 

I now the ancient rule accept 
By good ascetics gladly kept. 

I go : bring fig-tree juice that I 
In matted coils my hair may tie.’ 

Quick Guha hastened to produce. 

For the king’s son, that sacred juice. 

Then Rdma of his long locks made. 

And Laksh man’s too, the hermit braid. 
And the two royal brothers there 
With coats of bark and matted hair, 
Transformed in lovely likeness stood 
To hermit saints who love the wood. 

So Rdma, with his brother bold, 

A pious anchorite enrolled, 

Obeyed the vow which hermits take. 

And to his friend. King Guha, spake : 

‘ May people, treasure, army share, 

And fenced forts, thy constant care : 
Attend lo all: supremely hard 
The sovereign’s task, to watch and guard.* 
Ikshvaku’s son, the good and brave, 

This last farewell to Guha gave. 

And then, with Lakshma^ and his bride, 
Determined, on his way he hied. 

Soon as he viewed, upon the shore, 

The bark prepared to waft them o’er 
Impetuous Gang^’s rolling tide, 

To Lakshmaij thus the chieftain cried : 

‘ Brother, embark ; thy hand extend, 

Thy gentle aid to Sitd lend : 

With care her trembling footsteps guide, 

A nd place the lady by thy side.’ 

When Lakshmaij heard, prepared to aid, 
His brother’s words he swift obeyed. 
Within the bark he placed the dame, 

Then to her side the hero came. 

Next Lakshma^’s elder brother, lord 
Of brightest glory, when on board. 
Breathing a prayer for blessings, meet 
For priest or warrior to repeat. 

Then he and car-borne Lakshma^ bent, 
Weil-pleased, their heads, moat reverent, 
Their hands, with Sltd, having dipped, 

As Scripture bids, and water sipped, 
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Farewell to wise Sumantra said, 

And Guha, with the train he led. 

So Rdma took, on board, his stand, 

And urged the vessel from the land. 

Then swift by vigorous arms impelled 
Her onward course the vessel held, 

And guided by the helmsman through 
The dashing waves of Gangjt flew. 

Half way across the flood they came, 

■When Sitil, free from spot and blame, 

Her reverent hands together pressed, 

The Goddess of the stream addressed : 

‘ May the great chieftain here who springs 
From Da^aratha, best of kings, 

Protected by thy care, fulfil 
His prudent father’s royal will. 

When in the forest he has spent 
PI is fourteen years of banishment, 

With his dear brother and with me 
His home again my lord shall see. 
Returning on that blissful day, 

I will to thee mine offerings pay, 

Dear queen, whose waters gently flow. 

Who canst all blessed gifts bestow. [here, 
For, three-pathed Queen, though wandering 
Thy waves descend from Brahmd’s sphere, 
Spouse of the God o’er floods supreme, 
Though rolling here thy glorious stream, 

To thee, fair Queen, my head shall bend, 
To thee shall hymns of praise ascend, 
W’^hen my brave lord shall turn again, 

And, joyful, o’er his kingdom reign. 

To win thy grace, 0 Queen divine, 

A hundred thousand fairest kine, 

And precious robes and finest meal 
Among the Brdhmans will I deal. 

A hundred jars of wine shall flow, 

When to my home, O Queen, I go ; 

With these, and flesh, and corn, and rice, 
Will I, delighted, sacrifice. 

Each hallowed spot, each holy shrine 
That stands on these fair shores of thine, 
Each fane and altar on thy banks 
Shall share my offerings and thanks. 

With me and Lakshmau, free from harm, 
May ho the blameless, strong of arm, 
Reseek Ayodhyd from the wild, 

O blameles's Lady undefiled 1’ 
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As, praying for her husband’s sake, 

The faultless dame to Gangd spake, 

To the right bank the vessel flew 
With her whose heart was right and true. 
Soon as the bark had crossed the wave, 
The lion leader of the brave, 

Leaving the vessel on the strand, 

With wife and brother leapt to land. 

Then Rdraa thus the prince addressed 
Who filled with joy Sumitrd’s breast.; 

‘ Be thine alike to guard and aid 
In peopled spot, in lonely shade. 

Do thou, Sumitrd’s son, precede ; 

Let Sftd walk where thou shalt lead. 
Behind you both ray place shall be. 

To guard the Maithil dame and thee. 

For she,, to woe a stranger yet. 

No toil or grief till now has met; 

The fair Videhan will assay 
The pains of forest life to-day. 

To-day her tender feet must kead 
Rough rocky wilds around her spread : 

No tilth is there, no gardens grow, 

No crowding people come and go.’ 

The hero ceased : and Lakshmau led 
Obedient to the words he said : 

And Sftd followed him, and then 
Game Raghu’s pride, the lord of men, 
W^ith Sftd walking o’er the sand 
They sought the forest, bow in hand, 

But still their lingering glances threw 
Where yet Sumantra stood in view. 
Sumantra, when his watchful eye 
The royal youths no more could spy, 
Turned from the spot whereon he stood 
Homeward with Guha from the wood. 

Still on the brothers forced their way 
Where sweet birds sang on every spray, 
Though scarce the eye a path could find 
Mid flowering trees where creepers twined. 
Far on the princely brothers pressed. 

And stayed their feet at length to rest 
Beneath a fig-tree’s mighty shade 
With countless pendent shoots displayed. 
Reclining there a while at ease, 

They saw, not far, beneath fair trees 
A lake with many a lotus bright 
That bore the name of Lovely Sight. 
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Rd,ma bis wife’s atteniion drew, 

And Lakshraaiji’s, to tbe charming view 4 
‘ Look, brother, look how Lir the flood 
Glows with the lotus, flower and bad 1 ’ 
They drank the water fresh and clear, 

And with their shafts they slew a deer. 

A Are of boughs they made in haste, 

And in the flame the meat they placed. 

So Raghu’s sons with Sitd shared 
The hunter’s meal their hands prepared, 
Then counselled that the spreading tree 
Their shelter and their home should be 

CANTO LIII. 

KAMA’S LAMEI7T. 

When evening rites were duly paid, 
Reclined beneath the leafy shade, 

To LakshmaijL thus spake Rdma, best 
Of those who glad a people’s breast: 

‘ Now the first night has closed the day 
That saw us from our country stray, 

And parted from the charioteer ; 

Yet grieve not thou, my brother dear. 
Henceforth by night, when others sleep, 
Must we our careful vigil keep, 

Watching for Sitd’s welfare thus, 

For her dear life depends on us. 

Bring me the leaves that lie around, 

And spread them here upon the ground, 
That we on lowly beds may lie, 

And let in talk the night go by,’ 

So on the ground mtli leaves o’erspread, 
He who should press a royal bed, 

Rdma with Lakshman thus conversed^ 
And many a pleasant tale rehearsed : 

* This night the king,’ he cried, 'alas I 
In broken sleep will sadly pass. 

Kaikeyl now content should be, 

Ror mistress of her wish is she. 

fiercely she for empire yearns, 

That when her Bharat home returns, 

She in her greed, may even bring 
Destruction on our lord the king. 

What can he do, in feeble eld, 

Reft of all aid and me expelled. 

His soul enslaved by love, a thrall 
Obedient to Kaikeyl’s call? 


As thus I muse upon bis woe 
And all his wisdom’s overthrow, 

Love is, methinks, of greater might 
To stir the heart than gain and right. 
For who, in wisdom’s lore untaught, 
Could by a beauty’s prayer he bought 
To quit his own obedient son. 

Who loves him, as my sire has done ? 
Bhai'at, Kaikeyf s child, alone 
Will, with his wife, enjoy the throne, 
And blissfully his rule maintain 
O’er happy Kodak’s domain. 

To Bharat’s single lot will fall 
The kingdom and the power and all, 
When fails the king from length of days, 
And Rdma in the forest strays. 

Whoe’er, neglecting right and gain, 

Lets conquering love his soul enchain, 
To him, like Da^aratha’s lot, 

Comes woe with feet that tarry not. 
Methinks at last the royal dame, 

Dear Lakshman, has secured her aim, 
To see at once her husband dead, 

Her son enthroned, and R^ma fled. 

Ah me! I fear, lest borne away 
By frenzy of success, she slay 
Kausalyd, through her wicked hate 
Of me, bereft, disconsolate ; 

Or her who aye for me has striven 
Sumitr^, to devotion given. 

Hence, Lakshman, to Ayodhyd speed, 
Returning in the hour of need. 

With Slta I my steps will bend 
Where Da ndak’s mighty woods extend. 
No guardian has Kausalyit now ; 

O, be her friend and guardian thou. 
Strong hate may vile ICfdkeyf lead 
To many a base unrighteous deed, 
Treading my mother ’neath her feet 
When Bharat holds the royal seat. 

Sure in some antenatal time 
Were children, by Kau^alyd’s crime, 
Torn from their mothers’ arms away. 
And hence she mourns this evil day. 

She for her child no toil would spare 
Tending me long with pain and care ; 
Now in the hour of fruitage she 
Has lost that sou, ah, woe is me. 
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0 Lakslimaij, may no matron e’er 
A son so doomed to sorrow bear 
As I, my mother’s heart who rend 
With anguish that can never end. 

The Silrikd, ^ methinks, possessed 
More love- than glows in Rslma’s breas-t, 
Who, as the tale is told to us, 
Addressed the stricken parrot thus : 

‘ Parrot, the capturer’s talons tear, 
While yet alone thou flutterest there, 
Before his mouth has closed on me ’ : 

So cried the bird, herself to free, 

Reft of her son, in childless woe. 


Although my mother dear to meet, 
Shtrugbna, and the king, were sweet. 
On them, or heaven, to feed mine eye 
Were nothing, if thou wert not by.’ 

Sitting at ease, their glances fell 
Upon the beds, constructed well, 

And there the sons of virtue laid 
Their limbs beneath the hg-tree’s shade. 
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i’ My mother’s tears for ever flow : 

Ill-fated, doomed with grief to strive,. 
What aid can she from me derive ? 
Pressed down by care, she cannot rise 
From sorrow’s flood wherein she lies. 

In righteous wrath my single arm 
Could, with my bow, protect from harm 
' Ayodhyd’s town and all the earth : 

But what is hero prowess worth ? 

Lest breaking duty’s law I sin, 

& And lose the heaven I strive to win^ 
The forest life to-day I choose, 

And kingly state and power refuse-.’ 

Thus mourning in that lonely spot 
The troubled chief bewailed his lot, 

And filled with tears, his eyes ran o’er * 
Then silent sat, and spake no more. 

To him, when ceased his loud lament, 
Like fire whose brilliant might is spent,. 

! Or the great sea when sleeps- the wave, 
Thus Lakshmaij consolation gave : 

‘ Chief of the brave who bear the bow. 
E’en now Ayodhyd, sunk in woe, 

By thy departure reft of light 
Is gloomy as the moonless night. 

•’ Unfit it seems that thou, 0 chief, 

Shouldst so afflict thy soul with grief, 
So wilt thou Sitd’s heart consign 
j To deep despair as well as mine. 

Not I, 0 Raghu’s son, nor she 

I Could live one hour deprived of thee : 
We were, without thine arm to save, 
Like fish deserted bjr the wave. 


So there that night the heroes spent 
Under the boughs that o’er them bent, 

And when the sun his glory spread, 
Upstarting, from the place they sped. 

On to that spot they made their way, [lay. 
Through the dense wood that round them 
Where Yamund’s^ swift waters glide 
To blend with Gangd’s holy tide. 

Charmed with the prospect ever new 
The glorious heroes wandered through 
Full many a spot of pleasant ground, 
Rejoicing as they gazed around, 

With eager eye and heart at ease, 

On countless sorts of flowery trees. 

And now the day was half-way sped 
When thus to Lakshman Rdma said : . 

‘ There, there, dear brother, turn thine eyes \ 
See near Praydg ^ that smoke arise : 

The banner of our Lord of Flames 
The dwelling of some saint proclaims. 

Near to the place our steps we bend 
Wliere Yamund and Gangd blend. 

I bear and mark the deafening roar 
When chafing floods together pour. 

See, near us on the ground are left 
Dry logs, by labouring woodmen cleft, 

And the tail trees, that blossom near 
Saint Bharadvdja’s home, appear.’ 

The bow-armed princes onward passed, 
And as the sun was sinking fast 
They reached the hermit’s dwelling, set 
Near where the rushing waters met. 
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The presence of the warrior seared 
The deer and birds as on he fared, 

And struck them with unwonted awe : 

Then Bharadvdja’s cot they saw; 

The high-souled hermit soon they found 
Girt by his dear disciples round : [wrought, 
Calm saint, whose vows had well been 
Whose fervent rites keen sight had bought. 
Duly had flames of worship blazed 
When Rdma on the hermit gazed ; 

His suppliant hands the hero raised, 

Drew nearer to the holy man 
With his companions, and began, 

Declaring both his name and race 
And why they sought that distant place ; 

* Saint, Da^aratha’s children we, 

Bdma and Lakshman, come to thee. 

This my good wife from Janak springs, 

. The best of fair Videha’s kings ; 

Through lonely wilds, a faultless dame, 

To this pure grove with me she came. 

My younger brother follows still 
Me banished :by my father’s will : 

Sumitrdi’s son, bound by a vow, — 

He roams the wood beside me now. 

Sent by my father forth to rove. 

We seekj 0 Saint, some holy grove, 

Where lives of hermits we may lead, 

And upon fruits and berries feed.’ 

When Bharadvija, prudent-souled. 

Had heard the prince his tale unfold, 

Water he bade them bring, a bull, 

And honour-gifts in dishes full, 

And drink and food of varied taste, 

Berries and roots, before him placed, 

And then the great ascetic showed 
A cottage for the guests’ abode. 

The saint these honours gladly paid 
To who had thither strayed, 

Then compassed sat by birds and deer 
•An4 many a hermit resting near. 

Tne prince received the service kind,. 
An4.aat him down rejoiced in mind. 

Then B^ai^adv^ja silence broke, 

And thus the words of duty spoke ; 

* Kakutstha’a royal son, that thou 
Hadst sought this grove^ I knew ere now.. 


Mine ears have heard thy story, sent 
Without a sin to banishment. / 

Behold, 0 Prince, this ample space 
Near where the mingling floods embrace, 

Holy, and beautiful, and clear : 

Dwell with us, and he happy here. ’ 

By Bharadvdja thus addressed, 

Kdma whose kind and tender breast 
All living things would bless and save, 

In gracious words his answer gave : <- 

‘ My honoured lord, this tranquil spot, 

Pair home of hermits, suits me not : ; 

Por all the neighbouring people here | 

Will seek us when they know me near t j 

With eager wish to look on me, ;; 

And the Videhan dame to see, 

A crowd of rustics will intrude r 

Upon the holy solitude. 

Provide, 0 gracious lord, I pray, 

Some quiet home that lies away, 

Where my Videhan spouse may dwell 
Tasting the bliss deserved so well.’ 

The hermit heard the prayer he made : 

A while in earnest thought he stayed, i 

And then in words like these expressed 
His answer to the chief’s request : 

' Ten leagues away there stands a hill 
Where thou mayst live, if such thy will : 

A holy mount, exceeding fair ; 

Great saints have made their dwelling there : 
There great Langdrs^ in thousands play, 

And bears amid the thickets stray ; 

Wide-known by Chitrakiita’s name, 

It rivals Gandhamddan’s ^ fame. 

Long as the man that hill who seeks 
Gazes upon its sacred peaks, 

To holy things his soul he gives 
And pure from thought of evil lives. 

There, while a hundred autumns fled, 

Has many a saint with hoary head ; 

Spent his pure life, and won the prize, 

By deep devotion, in the skies ; 

Best home, I ween, if such retreat, 

Par from the ways of men, be sweet: 

Or let thy years of exile flee 
Here in this hermitage with me.’ 

1 The Langur is a large monkey. 

2 A mountain said to lie to the east of Meru. 
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Thus Bharadvdja spake, and trained 
In lore of duty, entertained 
The princes and the dame, and pressed 
His friendly gifts on every guest. 

Thus to Praydg the hero went, 

Thus saw the saint preeminent, 

And varied speeches heard and said : 
Then holy night o’er heaven was spread. 
And Edma took, by toil oppressed, 
y With Slta and his brother, rest; 

And so the night, with sweet content, 
In Bharadvaja’s grove was spent. 

But when the dawn dispelled the night, 
Rd,ma approached the anchorite, 

And thus addressed the holy sire 
Whose glory shone like kindled fire ; 
‘Well have we spent, 0 truthful Sage, 
The night within thy hermitage ; 

Now let my lord his guests permit 
For their new home his grove to quit. ’ 
Then, as he saw the morning break, 
In answer Bharadvdja spake : 

‘Go forth to Chitrakiita’s hill, 

W^here berries grow, and sweets distil : 
Full well, I deem, that home will suit 
Thee, Rdma, strong and resolute. 

Go forth, and Chitrakdta seek. 

Famed mountain of the Varied Peak. 

In the wild woods that gird him round 
> Ail creatures of the chase are found ; 
Thou in the glades shalt see appear 
Vast herds of elephants and deer. 

With Slid there shalt thou delight 
I To gaze upon the woody height ; 

\ There with expanding heart to look 
t On river, table-land, and brook, 
p And see the foaming torrent rave 
j Impetuous from the mountain cave, 

i Auspicious hill ! where all day long 

I The lapwing’s cry, the Koil’s song 
! Make all who listen gay ; 

! . Where all is fresh and fair to see, 

1 Where elephants and deer roam free, 

I There, as a hermit, stay.’ 
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The princely tamers of their foes 
Thus passed the night in calm repose, 

Then to the hermit having bent 
With reverence, on their way they went. 
High favour Bharadvdja showed, 

And blessed them ready for the road, 

With such fond looks as fathers throw 
On their own sons before they go. 

Then spake the saint with glory bright 
To Rdma peerless in his might : • 

‘First, lords of men, direct your feet 
Where Yamund and Gangd meet; 

Then to the swift Kdlindi^ go, 

Whose westward waves to Gangd flow. 
When thou shalt see her lovely shore 
Worn by their feet who hasten o’er, 

Then, Raghu’s son, a raft prepare. 

And cross the Sun-born river there. 

Upon her farther bank a tree, ^ 

Near to the landing, wilt thou see. 

The blessed source of varied gifts, 

There her green boughs that Fig-tree lifts : 
A tree where countless birds abide, 

By S'ydma’s name known far and wide.. 
Slid, revere that holy shade : 

There be thy prayers for blessing prayed. . 
Thence for a league your way pursue, 

And a dark wood shall meet your view, 
Where tall bamboos their foliage show, 

The Gum-tree and the Jujube grow.. 

To Chitrakiita have I oft 
Trodden that path so smooth and soft, 
Where burning woods no traveller scare, 
But all is pleasant, green, and fair.’ 

When thus the guests their road had 
Back to his cot the hermit turned, [learned, 
And Rdma, Lakshman, Sitd paid 
Their reverent thanks for courteous aid. 
Thus Rdma spake to Lakshman, when 
The saint had left the lords of men : 

‘ Great store of bliss in sooth is ours 
On whom his love the hermit showers.’ 

As each to other wisely talked, 

The lion lords together walked 
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On to Kdlindfs woody shore; 

And gentle Sitil went before. 

They reached that flood, whose waters flee 
With rapid current to the sea ; 

Their minds a while to thought they gave, 
And counselled how to cross the wave. 

At length, with logs together laid, 

A mighty raft the brothers made. 

Then dry bamboos across were tied, 

And grass was spread from side to side. 
And the great hero Lakshman brought 
Cane and Rose- Apple boughs, and wrought, 
Trimming the branches smooth and neat, 
For Sitit’s use a pleasant seat. 

And R4ma placed thereon his dame 
Touched with a momentary shame, 
Resembling in her glorious mien 
All-thought-surpassing Fortune’s Queen, 
Then Rdma hastened to dispose, 

Each in its place, the skins and hows, 

And by the fair Videhan laid 
The coats, the ornaments, and spade. 

When Sftd thus was set on board, 

And all their gear was duly stored, 

The heroes, each with vigorous hand, 
Pushed off the raft and left the land. 

When half its way the raft had made, 

Thus Sftd to Kdlindf prayed ; 

* Goddess, whose flood I traverse now, 
Grant that my lord may keep his vow. 

For thee shall bleed a thousand kine, 

A hundred jars shall pour their wine, 

When R^ma sees that town again 
Where old Ikshvaku's children reign.’ 

Thus to Kd^lindi’s stream she sued 
And prayed in suppliant attitude. 

Then to the river’s bank the dame, 

Fervent in supplication, came. 

They left the raft that brought them o’er. 
And the thick wood that clothed the shore. 
And to the Fig-tree S’yftma made 
Their way, so cool with verdant shade. 

Then SM viewed that best of trees, 

And reverent spake in words like these : 

‘ Hail, hail, 0 mighty tree I Allow 
My husband to complete his vow ,* 

Let us returning, I entreat, 

Kau^aly^i and Snmitrd meet.’ 


Then with her hands together placed 
Around the tree she duly paced. 

When Ritma saw his blameless spouse 
A suppliant under holy boughs. 

The gentle darling of his heart, 

He thus to Lakshman spake apart : 

‘ Brother, by thee our way be led j 
Let Sitd. close behind thee tread : 

I, best of men, will grasp my bow, 

And hindmost of the three will go. 

What fruits soe’er her fancy take, 

Or flowers half hidden in the brake, 

For J anak’s child forget not thou 
To gather from the brake or bough.’ 

Thus on they fared. The tender dame 
Asked Rdma, as they walked, the name 
Of every shrub that blossoms bore, 

Creeper, and tree unseen before *. 

And Lakshman fetched, at Sftd’s prayer. 
Boughs of each tree with clusters fair. 

Then J anak’s daughter joyed to see 
The sand -discoloured river flee, 

Where the glad cry of many a bird, 

The s^ras and the swan, was heard. 

A league the brothers travelled through 
The forest : noble game they slew : 

Beneath the trees their meal they dressed, 
And sat them down to eat and rest. 

A while in that delightful shade 
Where elephants unnumbered strayed. 
Where peacocks screamed and monkeys 
played, 

They wandered with delight. 

Then by the river’s side they found 
A pleasant spot of level ground, 

Where all was smooth and fair around, 
Their lodging for the night. 


CANTO LVI. 


OmTSAKUTA. 

Then Rdma, when the morning rose, 
Called Lakshman gently from repose : 
* A wake, the pleasant voices hear 
Of forest birds that warble near. 
Scourge of thy foes, no longer stay ; 
The hour is come to speed away. ’ 
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The slumbering prince unclosed his eyes 
"When thus his brother bade him rise, 
Compelling, at the timely cry, 

Fatigue, and sleep, and rest to fly. 

The brothers rose and Sitd, too ; 

Pure water from the stream they drew, 

Paid morning rites, then followed still 
The road to Chitrakhta’s hill 
Then Rdma as he took the road 
With Lakshman, wliile the morning glowed, 
To the Videhan lady cried, 

Sitd the fair, the lotus-eyed : 

‘ Look round thee, dear ; each flowery tree 
Touched with the fire of morning see : 

The Kins^uk, now the Frosts are fled, — 
How glorious with his wreaths of red ! 

The Bel-trees see, so loved of men, 

Hanging their boughs in every glen, 
O'erburthened with their fruit and flowers : 
A plenteous store of food is ours. 

See, Lakshmain, in the leafy trees, 
"Where’er they make their home, 

Down hangs, the work of labouring bees, 
The ponderous honeycomb. 

In the fair wood before us spread 
The startled wild-cock cries; 

Hark, where the flowers are soft to tread, 
The peacock’s voice replies. 

Where elephants are roaming free. 

And sweet birds’ songs are loud, 

The glorious Chitraktita see: 

His peaks are in the cloud. [played, 
On fair smooth ground he stands dis- 
Begirt by many a tree ; 

O brother, in that holy shade 
How happy shall we be 1 ’ ^ 

Then Rdma, Lakshmajj, Slfcd, each 
Spoke raising suppliant hands this speech 
To him, in woodland dwelling met, 

"Vdlmlki, ancient anchoret: 


1 * We have often looked on that green hill : it is the 
holiest spot of that sect of the Hindu faith who devote 
themselves bo this incarnation of Vishnu. The whole 
neighbourhood is Rama’s country. Every headland >haa 
some legend, every cavern is conneobod with his name ; some 
of the wild fruits are still called SUaphal, being the reputed 
food of the exile. Thousands and thousands annually visit 
the spot, and round the hill is a i-aiaed foot-path, on which 
-the devotee, 'with naked feet, treads full of pious aiiye,’ 
Cidoulla Rtvkw. Vol XXIII. 


‘ O Saint, this mountain takes the mind, 
With creepers, trees of every kind, 

With fruit and roots abounding thus, 

A pleasant life it offers us : 

Here for a while we fain would stay, 

And pass a season blithe and gay,’ 

Them the great saint, in duty trained, 
With honour gladly entertained: 

He gave his guests a welcome fair, 

And bade them sit and rest them there. 

Rdma of mighty arm and chest 

His faithful Lakshma^i then addressed : 

' Brother, bring hither from the wood 
Selected timber strong and good, 

And build therewith a little cot ; 

My heart rejoices in the spot 
That lies beneath the mountain’s side, 
Remote, with water well supplied. ’ 
Surnitrd’s son his words obeyed, 
Brought many a tree, and deftly made, 
With branches in the forest cut, 

As Rd,ma bade, a leafy hut. 

Then Rd.ma, when the cottage stood 
Fair, firmly built, and walled with wood, 
To Lakshmflij spake, whose eager mind 
To do his brother’s will inclined ; 

'Now, Lakshman, as our cot is made. 

Must sacrifice be duly paid 

By us, for lengthened life who hope, 

With venison of the antelope. 

Away, O bright-eyed Lakshman, speed: 
Struck by thy bow a deer must bleed : 

As scripture bids, we must not slight 
The duty that commands the rite.’ 

Lakshman, the chief whose arrows laid 
His foemen low, his word obeyed ; 

A nd Rdma thus again addressed 
The swift performer of his best : 

* Prepare the venison thou hast shot, 

To sacrifice for this our cot. 

Haste, brother dear, for this the hour, 
And this the day of certain power.’ 

Then glorious Lakshma^L took the buck 
His arrow in the wood had struck ; 
Bearing his mighty load he came, 

And laid it in the kindled flame. 

Soon as he saw the meat was done, 

And that the juices ceased to run 
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From the broiled carcass, Lakshman then 
Spoke thus to Rdma best of men : 

‘ The carcass of the buck, entire, 

Is ready dressed upon the fire. 

Now be the sacred rites begun 
To please the God, thou godlike one.’ 

Rdma the good, in ritual trained, [trained, 
Pure from the bath, with thoughts res- 
Hasted those verses to repeat 
Which make the sacrifice complete. 

The hosts celestial came in view, 

And Rdma to the cot withdrew, 

While a sweet sense of rapture stole 
Through the unequalled hero’s soul. 

He paid the Visvedevas’ ^ due, 

And Rudra’s right, and Vishpu’s too, 

Nor wonted blessings, to protect 
Their new-built home, did he neglect. 

With voice repressed he breathed the prayer, 
Bathed duly in the river fair, 

And gave good offerings that remove 
The stain of sin, as texts approve. 

And many an altar there he made, 

Ar\d shrines, to suit the holy shade. 

All decked with woodland chaplets sweet, 
And fruit and roots and roasted meat, 

With muttered prayer, as texts require. 
Water, and grass and wood and fire. 

So Rdtna, Lakshman, Sitd. paid 
Their offerings to each God and shade, 

And entered then their pleasant cot 
That bore fair signs of happy lot. 

They entered, the illustrious three, 

The well-set cottage, fair to see, 

Roofed with the leaves of many a tree, 

And fenced from wind and rain : 

So, at their Father Brahma’s call. 

The Gods of heaven , assembling all, 

To their own glorious council hall 
Advance in shining train. 

So, resting on that lovely hill, 

Near the fair lily-covered rill. 

The happy prince forgot, 

Surrounded by the birds and deer, 


1 Deifaieg of a' parbicular-dasg in ■csrhioh 'five or ten are 
enumerated. They are ^worshipped particularly at the 
funeral obsetiirite in honour of deceased progenitors. 


The woe, the longing, and the fear 
That gloom the exile’s lot. 


CANTO LVII. 

SUMANTSA’S BETUBN. 

When Rama reached the southern bank, 
King Guha’s heart with sorrow sank : 

He with Sumantra talked, and spent 
With his deep sorrow, homeward went. 
Sumantra, as the king decreed, 

Yoked to the car each noble steed, 

And to Ayodhyd’s city sped 
With his sad heart disquieted. 

On lake and brook and scented grove 
His glances fell, as on he drove : 

City and village came in view 
As o’er the road his coursers flew. 

On the third day the charioteer, 

When now the hour of night was near, 
Came to Ayodhyd’s gate, and found 
The city all in sorrow drowned. 

To him, in spirit quite cast down, 
Forsaken seemed the silent town, 

And by the rush of grief oppressed 
He pondered in his mournful breast : 

‘ Is all Ayodbyd burnt with grief, 

Steed, elephant, and man, and chief? 
Does her loved Rdma’s exile so 
Afflict her with the fires of woe V 
Thus as he mused, his steeds flew fast, 
And swiftly through the gate he passed. 
On drove the charioteer, and then 
In hundreds, yea in thousands, men 
Ran to the car from every side, 

And, ‘ Rama, where is Rd-ma?’ cried. 
Sumantra said : ‘ My chariot bore 
The duteous prince to Gangd’s shore ; 

I left him there at his behest, 

And homeward to Ayodhytl pressed. ’ 
Soon as the anxious people knew 
That he was o’er the flood, they drew 
Deep sighs, and crying, Rdma I all 
Wailed, and big tears began to fall. 

He beard the mournful words prolonged, 
As here and there the people thronged ; 

‘ Woe, woe for us, forlorn, undone, 

No more to look on Raghu’s son! 
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His like again we ne’er shall see, 

Of heart so true, of hand so free, 

In gifts, in gatherings for debate, 

When marriage pomps wo celebrate. 

What should we do ? What earthly thing 
Can rest, or hope, or pleasure bring V 

Thus the sad town, which Rdma kept 
As a kind father, wailed and wept. 

Each mansion, as the car went by, 

Sent forth a loud and bitter cry, 

As to the window every dame. 

Mourning for banished Rdma, came. 

As his sad eyes with tears o’erflowed. 

He sped along the royal road 
To Da^aratha’s high abode. 

There leaping down his car he stayed ; 
Within the gates his way he made j 
Through seven broad courts he onward hied, 
Where people thronged on every side. 

From each high terrace, wild with woe, 

The royal ladies flocked below : 

He heard them talk in gentle tone. 

As each for Rdma made her moan : 

‘What will the charioteer reply 
To Queen Kau^alyd’s eager cry ? 

With R^ma from the gates he went ; 
Homeward alone, his steps are bent. 

Hard is a life with woe distressed. 

But difficult to win is rest, 

If, when her son is banished, still 
She lives beneath her load of ill.* 

Such was the speech Sumantra heard 
From them whom grief unfeigned had stirred 
As fires of anguish burnt him through, 
Swift to the monarch’s hall he drew, 

Fast the eighth court : there met his sight 
The sovereign in his palace bright, 

Still weeping for his son, foilorn, 

Pale, faint, and all with sorrow worn. 

As there he sat, Sumantra bent 
And did obeisance reverent, 

And to the king repeated o’er 
The message he from Rima bore. 

The monarch heard, and well-nigh brake 
His heart, but yet no word he spake : 
B'aintipg to earth he fell, and dumb, 

By grief for Rama overcome. 
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Rang through the hall a startling cry, 

A nd women’s arms were tossed on high, 
When, with his senses all astray, 

Upon the ground the monarch lay. 
Kau^aly^, with Sumitrd,’s aid, 

Raised from the ground her lord dismayed : 
‘ Sire, of high fate,’ she cried, ‘ O, why 
Dost thou no single word reply 
To Edma’s messenger who brings 
News of his painful wanderings ? 

The great injustice done, art thou 
Shame-stricken for thy conduct now ? 

Rise up, and do thy part ; bestow 
Comfort and help in this our woe. 

Speak freely, King ; dismiss thy fear, 

For Queen Kaikeyf stands not near, 

A fraid of whom thou wouidst not seek 
Tidings of Rdma : freely speak,’ 

When the sad queen had ended so, 

She sank, insatiate in her woe, 

And prostrate lay upon the grourxd. 

While her faint voice by sobs was drowned. 
When all the ladies in despair 
Saw Queen Kau^alyd wailing there, 

And the poor king oppressed with pain. 
They flocked around and wept again. 

CANTO LVIII. 

ItAMA'S MESSAGE. 

The king a while had senseless lain, 

When care brought memory back again. 
Then straight he called, the news to hear 
Of Rdma, for the charioteer. 

With reverent hand to hand applied 
He waited by the old man’s side, 

Whose mind with anguish was distraught 
Like a great elephant newly caught. 

The king with bitter pain distressed 
The faithful charioteer addressed, 

Who, sad of mien, with flooded eye, 

And dust upon his limbs, stood by : 

‘Where will be Rdma’s dwelling now 
At some tree’s foot, beneath the bough ? 
Ah, what will be the exile’s food, 

Bred up with kind solicitude ? 

Can he, long lapped in pleasant rest, 
Unmeet for . pain, by pain oppressed, 
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Son of earth’s king, his sad night spend 
Earth-couched, as one that has no friend? 
Behind him, when abroad he sped, 

Oars, elephant, and foot were led : 

Then how shall Rama dwell afar 
In the wild woods where no men are ? 

How, tell me, did the princes there. 

With SiU good and soft and fair, 

Alighting from the chariot, tread 
The forest wilds around them spread I 
A happy lot is thine, I ween, 

Whose eyes my two dear sons have seen 
Seeking on foot the forest shade, 

Like the bright Twins to view displayed, 
The heavenly Asvins, when they seek 
The woods that hang ’neath Mandar’s peak. 
What words, Sumantra, quickly tell. 

From R4ma, Lakshinari, SlU, fell..? 

How in the wood did R^ma eat ? 

What was his bed, and what his -seat ? 

Full answer to my questions give, 

For I on thy replies shall live, 

As with the saints Yayd-ti held 
Sweet converse, from the skies expelled.’ 

Urged by the lord of men to speak. 
Whose sobbing voice came faint and weak, 
Thus he, while tears his utterance broke, 

In answer to the monarch spoke : 

‘Hear then the words that Rdma said. 
Resolved in duty’s path to tread. 

Joining his hands, his head he bent. 

And gave this message, reverent : 
‘Sumantra, to my father go, 

Whose lofty mind all people know ; 

Bow down before him, as is meet, 

And in my stead salute his feet. 

Then to the queen uiy mother bend, 

And give the greeting that I send : 

Ne’er may her steps from duty err. 

And may it still be well with her. 

And add this word ; ‘O Queen, pursue 
Thy vows with faithful heart and true; 

And ever at due season turn 
WhSre holy fires of worship btftn, 

And, lady, on our lord bestow 
Such honour as to Gods we owe. 

Be kind to every queen : let pride 
And thought of self be cast aside, ' 


In the king’s fond opinion raise 
Kaikeyi, by respect and praise. 

Let the young Bharat ever be 
Loved, honoured as the king by thee ; 
Thy king-ward duty ne’er forget : 

High over all are monarchs set.’ 

And Bharat, too, for me address : 
Pray that all health his life may bless. 
Let every royal lady share, 

As justice bids, his love and care. 

Say to the strong-armed chief who brings 
Joy to Ikshvdku’s line of kings : 

‘ As ruling prince thy care be shown 
Of him, our sire, who holds the throne. 
Stricken in years he feels their weight ; 
But leave him in his royal state. 

As regent heir content thee still, 
Submissive to thy father’s will.* 

Rd-ma again his charge renewed, 

As the hot flood his cheek bedewed : 

* Hold as thine own my mother dear 
Who drops for me the longing tear/ 

Then Lakshmani, with his soul on fire, 
Spake breathing fast these words of ire : 

‘ Say, for what sin, for what offence 
Was royal Rdma banished thence ? 

He is the cause, the king ; poor slave 
To the light charge Kaikeyi gave. 

Let right or wrong the motive be, 

The author of our woe is he. 

Whether the exile were decreed 
Through foolish faith or guilty greed, 

For promises or empire, still 
The king has wrought a grievous ill. 
Grant that the Lord of all saw fit 
To prompt the deed and sanction it, 

In Rdina’s life no cause I see 
For which the king should bid him flee. 
His blinded eyes refused to scan 
The guilt and folly of the plan, 

And from the weakness of the king 
Here and hereafter woe shall spring. 

No more my sire : the ties that used 
To bind me to the king are loosed. 

My brother Rd.ma, Raghu’s son, 

To me is lord, friend, sire in one. 

The love of men how can he win, 
Deserting^ by the cruel sin, 
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That Rdma, ere the time should end, 

Some message from the wood might send. 
Thy realms, great Monarch, mourn the 
And sympathize with Rdma’s woe. [blow, 
Each withering tree hangs- low his head, 
And shoot, and bud, and flower are dead, 
Bried are the floods that wont to fill 
The lake, the river, and the rill. 

Drear is each grove and garden now, 

Dry every blossom on the bough. 

Each beast is still, no serpents crawl : 

A lethargy of woe on all. 

The verj" wood is silent ; crushed 
With grief for Bdma all is hushed. 

Eair blossoms from the water born. 

Gay garlands that the earth adorn, 

And every fruit that gleams like gold,. 
Have lost the scent that charmed of old. 
Empty is every grove I see, 

Or Birds sit pensive- on the tree. 

Where’er I look, its beauty o’er. 

The pleasance charms- not as before, 

I, drove through fair Ayodhyd’s street ; 
None flew wnth joy the car to meet. 

They saw that Rama was not there, 

And turned them sighing in despair. 

The people in the royal way 
Wept tears of bitter grief, when they 
Beheld me coming, from afar, 

No R^ma with me in the car. 

From palace roof and turret high 
Each woman bent her eager eye ; 

She looked for Rdma, but in vain ; 

Gazed on the car and shrieked for pain. 
Their long clear eyes- with sorrow drowned, 
They, when this, cemmon grief was found, 
Looked each on other, friend and foe, 

In sympathy of levelling woe ; 

No shade of difference between 
Foe, friend, or neutral, there was seen. 
Without a joy, her b<asom rent 
With grief for Rama’s banishment, 
Ayodhyd like the queen appears 
Who mourns her son with many tears.’ 

He ended : and the king,, distressed, 
With sobbing voice that lord addressed : 

* Ah me, by false Kaikeyl led. 

Of evil race, to evil bred, 


Their joy, whose heart is swift to feel 
A pleasure in the people’s weal ? 

Shall he whose mandate could expel 
The virtuous Rslma, lo-ved so well, 

To whom his subjects’ fond hearts cling—* 
Shall he in spite of them be king V 
But Janak’s child, my lord, stood by, 
And oft the votaress heaved a sigh. 

She seemed with dull and wandering sense, 
Beneath a spirit’s influence. 

The noble princess, pained with woe 
Which till that hour she ne’er could know. 
Tears in her heavy trouble shed, 

But not a word to me she said. 

She raised her face which grief had dried, 
And tenderly her husband eyed-, 

Gazed on him as he turned k) go-,. 

While tear chased tear in rapid flow.’ 

CANTO LIX. 

DALiRATHA'S LAMENT 
As thus. Sumantra, best of peers, 

Told his sad tale with many tears. 

The monarch cried, ‘-J pray thee, teE 
At length again what there befell.’ 
Sumantra,. at the king’s- behest, 

Striving with sobs he scarce repressed,. 
His trembling- voice at last controlled,. 
And thus his further tidings told ; 

* Their locks in votive coils they wound,, 
Their coats of bark upon them bound, 

To Gangd.’s- farther shore they went, 
Thence to Praydg their steps were bent,. 
I saw that Lakshman walked ahead 
To guard the path the two should tread. 
So lar I saw, no more could learn. 

Forced by the hero to i*eturn. 

Retracing slow my homeward course, 
Scarce could I move each stubborn horse 
Shedding hot tears of grief he stood 
When Rdma turned him to the wood. 

As the two princes parted thence 
I raised my hands in reverence, 

Mounted my ready car, and bore- 
The grief that stung me to the core. 
With Guhn all that Iday I stayed. 

Still by the earnest hope delayed 
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I took no counsel of the sage, 

Nor sought advice from skill and age. 

I asked no lord his aid to lend, 

I called no citizen or friend. 

Rash was my deed, bereft of sense, 

Slave to a woman’s inBuence. 

Surely, my lord, a woe so great 
Falls on us by the will of Fate : 

It lays the house of Raghu low, 

For Destiny will have it so. 

I pray thee, if I e’er have done 
An act to please thee, yea, but one, 

Fly, fly, and R4ma homeward lead : 

My life, departing, counsels speed. 

Fly, ere the power to bid I lack, 

Fly to the wood : bring Rd-ma back. 

I cannot live for even one 
Short hour bereaved of my son. 

But ah, the prince, whose arms are strong, 
Has journeyed far : the way is long ; 

Me, me upon the chariot place, 

And let me look on Rd,ina’s face. 

Ah me, my son, mine eldest-born, 

Where roams he in the wood forlorn, 

The wielder of the mighty bow, 

Whose shoulders like the lion’s show ? 

O, ere the light of life be dim, 

Take me to Sitd and to him. 

O Rdma, Lakshmaij, and O thou 
Dear Slti, constant to thy vow, 

Beloved ones, you cannot know 
That I am dying of my woe.’ 

The king to bitter grief a prey. 

That drove each wandering sense away, 
Sunk in affliction’s sea, too wide 
To traverse, in his anguish cried : 

‘ Hard, hard to pass, my Queen, this sea 
Of sorrow raging over me : 

No Rdma near to soothe mine eye, 
Plunged in its lowest deeps I lie. 

Sorrow for Rdma swells the tide, 

And Sita’s absence makes it wide : 

My tears its foamy flood distain, 

Made billowy by my sighs of pain: 

My cries its roar, the arms I throw 
About me are the fish below. 

Kaikeyi is the fire that feeds 
Beneath : my hair the tangled weeds : 


Its source the tears for Rstma shed ; 

The hump-back’s words its monsters dread : 
The boon I gave the wretch its shore, 

Till Rd,ma’s banishment be o’er.^ 

Ah me, that I should long to set 
My eager eyes to-day 
On Raghu’s son, and he be yet 
With Lakshman far away 1 ’ 

Thus he of lofty glory wailed, 

And sank upon the bed. 

Beneath the woe his spirit failed. 

And all his senses fled. 

CANTO LX. 

KAUSA.LYA CONSOLED. 

As Queen Kausalyd., trembling much, 

As blighted by a goblin’s touch, 

Still lying prostrate, half awoke 
To consciousness, ’twas thus she spoke : 

‘ Bear me away, Sumantra, far, 

Where Rilma, Sitd, Lakshman are. 

Bereft of them I have no power 
To linger on a single hour. 

Again, I pray, thy steps retrace, 

And me in Daiidak forest place. 

For after them I needs must go, 

Or sink to Yama’s realms below.’ [rolled 
His utterance choked by tears that 
Down from their fountains uncontrolled, 
With suppliant hands the charioteer 
Thus spake, the lady’s heart to cheer : 

‘ Dismiss thy grief, despair, and dread 
That fills thy soul, of sorrow bred, 

For pain and anguish thrown aside, 

Will Rama in the wood abide. 

And Lakshman, with unfailing care 
Will guard the feet of Rd,ma there. 
Earning, with governed sense, the prize 
That waits on duty in the skies. 

And Sltd. in the wild as well 

As in her own dear home will dwell ; 

To Rdma all her heart she gives, 

And free from doubt and terror lives. 

No faintest sign of care or woe 
The features of the lady show : 

1 The lines contaiqiog'tfliis heap ol forced' mebaphors aro 
marked aa spujious by Schlegal. 
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Mtitliinks Videha’s pride was made 
For exile in the forest shade. 

E’en as of old she used to rove 
Delighted in the city’s grove, 

Thus, even thus she joys to tread 
The woodlands uninhabited. 

Like a young child, her face as fair 
As the young moon, she wanders there. 
What though in lonely woods she stray 
Still Kdma is her joy and stay : 

All his the heart no sorrow bends, 

Her very life on him depends. 

For, if her lord she might not see, 
Ayodhyd, like the wood would be. 

She bids him, as she roams, declare 
The names of towns and hamlets there, 
Marks various trees that meet her eye. 
And many a brook that hurries by. 

And Janak’s daughter seems to roam 
One little league away from home 
When Rd,ma or his brother speaks 
And gives the answer that she seeks. 
This, Lady, I remember well; 

Nor angry words have I to tell: 
Reproaches at Kaikeyi shot, 

Such, Queen, my mind remembers not.’ 
The speech when Sitjl’s wrath was high, 
Sumantra passed in silence by. 

That so his pleasant words might cheer 
With sveet report Kausalyd’s ear. 

‘ Her moonlike beauty suffers not 
Though winds be rude and suns be hot : 
The way, the danger, and the toil 
Her gentle lustre may not soil. 

Like the red lily’s leafy crown 
Or as the fair mil moon looks down, 

So the Videhan lady’s face 
Still shines with undiminished grace. 
What if the borrowed colours throw 
O'er her fine feet no rosy glow, 

Still, with their natural tints they spread 
A lotus glory where they tread. 

In sportive grace she walks the ground, 
And sweet her chiming anklets sound. 
No jewels clasp the faultless limb : 

She leaves them all for love of him. 

If in the woods her gentle eye 
A lion sees, or tiger nigh, 


Or elephant, she fears no ill. 

For Rdma’s arm supports her still. 
No longer be their fate deplored. 

Nor thine, nor that of Kosal’s lord, 
For conduct such as theirs shall buy 
Wide glory that can never die. 

For casting grief and care away. 
Delighting in the forest, they 
With joyful spirits, blithe and gay, 
Set forward on the ancient way 
Where mighty saints have led ; 
Their highest aim, their dearest care 
To keep their father’s honour fair. 
Observing still the oath he sware. 
They roam, on wild fruit fed.’ 
Thus with persuasive art he tried 
To turn her from her grief aside, 

By soothing fancies won. 

But stiU she gave her sorrow vent : 

' Ah Ri^ma !,’ was her shrill lament, 

‘ My love, my son, my son 1 ’ 


CANTO LXI. 

kausalyA^s lament. 

When, best of all who give delight. 

Her Rdma wandered far from sight, 
Kausalyd weeping, sore distressed, 

The king her husband thus addressed : 

* Thy name, 0 Monarch, far and wide 
Through the three worlds is glorified : 
Yet Rdma’s is the pitying mind, 

His speech is true, his heart is kind. 
How will thv sons, good lord, sustain 
With Sftd all their care and pain ? 

How in the wild endure distress, 

Nursed in the lap of tenderness ? 

How will the dear Videhan bear 

The heat and cold when wandering there, 

Bred in the bliss of princely state, 

So young and fair and delicate ? 

The large-eyed lady, wont to eat 
The best of finely seasoned meat — 

How will she now her life sustain 
With woodland fare of self-sown grain ? 
Will she, with joys encompassed long, 
Who loved the music and the song, 
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In the wild wood endure to hear 
The ravening lion’s voice of fear ? 

Where sleeps my strong-armed hero,, where. 
Like Lord Mahendra’s standard, fair ? 
Where is, by Lakshman’s side, his bed. 
His club-like arm beneath his head? 

When shah I see his flower-like eyes,. 

And face that with the lotus vies, 

Leel his sweet lily breath, and view 
His glorious hair and lotus hue ? 

The heart within my breast, I feel,. 

Is adamant or hardest steel, 

Or, in a thousand fragments split, 

The loss of him had shattered it. 

When those I love, who should be blest. 
Are wandering in the wood distressed. 
Condemned their wretched lives to lead 
In exile, by thy ruthless deed. 

If, when the fourteen years are past, 
Kdma reseeks his home at last, 

I think not Bharat will consent 
To yield the wealth and government. 

At funeral feasts some mourners deal 
To kith and kin the solemn meal, 

And having duly fed them all 
Some Brdhmans to the banquet call. 

The best of Brdhmans, good and wise. 

The tardy summoning despise, 

And, equal to the Gods, disdain 
Cups, e’en of Amrit, thus to drain. 

Nay e’en when Brdhmans first have fed, 
They loathe the meal for others spread, 
And from the leavings turn with scorn, 
As bulls avoid a fractured horn. 

So Edma, sovereign lord of men, 

Will spurn the suSied kingship then : 

He, born the eldest and the best, 

His younger’s leavings will detest, 

Turning from tasted food away, 

As tigers scorn another’s prey. 

The sacred post is used not twice, 

Nor elements, in sacrifice. 

But once the sacred grass is spread, 

But once with oil the flame is fed : 

So Emma’s pride will ne’er receive 
The royal power which others leave, 

Like wine when tasteless dregs are left, 

Or rites of Soma juice bereft. 


Be sure the pride of Eaghu’s race 
Will never stoop to such disgrace 
The lordly lion will not bear 
That man should beard him in his lair. 
Were aU the worlds against him ranged 
His dauntless soul were still unchanged •; 
He, dutiful, in duty strong, [wrong- 

Would purge the impious world from 
Could not the hero, brave and bold, 

The archer, with his shafts of gold, 

Burn up the very seas, as doom 
Will in the end all life consume ^ 

Of lion’s might, eyed like a bull, 

A prince so brave and beautiful, 

Thou hast with wicked hate pursued, 

Like sea-born tribes who eat their brood. 
If thou, O Monarch, hadst but known 
The duty all the Twice-bom own, 

If the good laws had touched thy mind. 
Which sages in the Scriptures find, 

Thou ne’er hadst driven forth to pine 
This brave, this duteous son of thine. 

Birst on her lord the wife depends. 

Next on her son and last on friends : 

These three supports in life has she, 

And not a fourth for her may be. 

Thy heart, O King, I have not won ; 

In wild woods roams my banished son ; 
Far are my friends : ah, hapless me, 

Quite ruined and destroyed by thee.’ 


CANTO LXIL 

DA&ABKTHh. CONSOLED. 

The queen’s stern speech the monarch 
heard, 

As rage and grief her bosom stirred, 

And by his anguish sore oppressed 
Eeflected in his secret breast. 

Fainting and sad, with woe distraught, 

He wandered in a maze of thought ; 

At length the queller of the foe 
Grew conscious, rallying from his woe. 
When consciousness returned anew 
Long burning sighs the monarch drew. 
Again immersed in thought he eyed 
Kau^alyd, standing by his side. 
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Back to his pondering soul was brought 
The direful deed his hand had wrought, 
When, guiltless of the wrong intent, 

His arrow at a sound was sent. 

Distracted by his memory’s sting, 

And mourning for his son, the king 
To two consuming griefs a prey, 

A miserable victim lay. 

The double woe devoured him fast, 

As on the ground his eyes he cast, 

Joined suppliant hands, her heart to touch, 
And spake in answer, trembling much: 

‘ Kausalyd, for thy grace I sue, 

Joining these hands as suppliants do. 

Thou e’en to foes hast ever been 
A gentle, good, and loving queen. 

Her lord, with noble virtues graced, 

Her lord, by lack of all debased, 

Is still a God in woman’s eyes, 

If duty’s law she hold and prize. 

Thou, who the right hast aye pursued. 
Life’s changes and its chances viewed, 
Shouldst never launch, though sorrow- 
At me distressed, one bitter word.’ [stirred, 
She listened, as with sorrow faint 
He murmured forth his sad complaint : 

Her brimming eyes with tears ran o’er, 

A s epouts the new-fiillen water pour ; 

His suppliant hands, with fear dismayed 
3he gently clasped in hers, and laid, 

Like a fair lotus, on her head, 

And faltering in her trouble said : 

‘ Forgive me ; at thy feet I lie, 

With low bent bead to thee I cry. 

By thee besought, thy guilty dame 
Pardon from thee can scarcely claim. 

She merits not the name of wife 
Who cherishes perpetual strife 
With her own husband good and wise, 

Her lord both here and in the skies. 

I know the claims of duty well, 

I know thy lips the truth must tell. 

All the wild words I rashly spoke, [broke ; 
Forth from my heart, through anguish. 
For sorrow bends the stoutest suul, 

And cancels Scripture’s high control. 

Yea, sorrow’s might all else o'erthrows, 

The strongest and the worst of foes* 


’Tis thus with all : we keenly feel, 

Yet bear the blows our foemen deal, 

But when a slender woe assails 
The manliest spirit bends and quails. 

The fifth long night has now begun 
Since the wild woods have lodged my son : 
To me whose joy is drowned in tears. 

Each day a dreary year appears. 

While all my thoughts on him are set 
Grief at my heart swells wilder yet : 

With doubled might thus Ocean raves 
When rushing floods increase his waves.’ 

As from Kau^alyd. reasoning well 
The gentle words of wisdom fell, 

The sun went down with dying flame, 

And darkness o’er the landscape came. 

His lady’s soothing words in part 
Relieved the monarch’s aching heart, 

Who, wearied out by all his woes, 

Yielded to sleep and took repose. 
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THIS HERMITS SON. 

But soon by rankling grief oppressed 
The king awoke from troubled rest, 

And his sad heart was tried again 
With anxious thought where all was pain. 
Rdnia and Lakshman’s mournful fate 
On Da^aratha, good and great 
As Indra, pressed with crushing weighty’ 
As when the demon’s might assails 
The Sun-God, and his Glory pales. 

Ere yet the sixth long night was spent, 
Since Rdma to the woods was sent, 

The king at midnight sadly thought 
Of the old crime his hand had wrought, 
And thus to Queen Kausalyd cried 
Who still for Rd-ma moaned and sighed; 

* If thou art waking, give, I pray, 
Attention to the words I say. 

Whate’er the conduct men pursue, 

Be good or ill the acts they do, 

Be sure, dear Queen, they find the meed 
Of wicked or of virtuous deed. 

A heedless child we call the man 
Whose feeble judgment fails to scan 
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The weight of what his hands may do, 

Its lightness, fault, and merit too. 

One lays the Mango garden low, 

And bids the gay Pal^^as grow : 

Longing for fruit their bloom he sees, 

But grieves when fruit should bend the 
Cut by my hand, my fruit-trees fell, [trees. 
PaU4a trees I watered well. 

My hopes this foolish heart deceive, 

And for my banished son I grieve. 
Kau^alyil, in my youthful prime 
Armed with my bow I wrought the crime, 
Proud of my skill, my name renowned. 

An archer prince who shoots by sound. 

The deed this hand unwitting wrought 
This misery on my soul has brought, 

As children seize the deadly cup 
And blindly drink the poison up. 

As the unreasoning man may be 
Charmed with the gay Paldi^a tree, 

I unaware have reaped the fruit 
Of joying at a sound to shoot. 

As regent prince I shared the throne, 

Thou wast a maid to me unknown. 

The early Rain-time duly came, 

And strengthened love’s delicious flame. 

The sun had drained the earth that lay 
All glowing Death the summer day, 

And to the gloomy clime had fled 
"Where dwell the spirits of tlie dead. ^ 

The fervent heat that moment ceased, 

The darkening clouds each hour increased, 
And frogs and deer and peacocks all 
Rejoiced to see the torrents fall. 

Their bright wings heavy from the shower. 
The birds, new-bathed, had scarce the power 
To reach the branches of the trees 
Whose high tops swayed beneath the breeze, 
The fallen rain, and falling still, 

Hung like a sheet on every hill, 

Till, with glad deer, each flooded steep 
Showed glorious as the mighty deep. 

The torrents down its wooded side 
Poured, some unstained, while others dyed 
Gold, ashy, silver, ochre, bore 
The tints of every mountain ore. 

1 The southern region is the abode of Yama the Indian 
PlubOj and of departed spirite, 


In that sweet time, when all are pleased. 
My arrows and my how I seized ; 

Keen for the chase, in field or grove, 
Down Sarjfi’s bank my car I drove. 

I longed with all my lawless will 
Some elephant by night to kill, 

Some buffalow that came to drink, 

Or tiger, at the river’s brink. 

When all around was dark and still, 

I heard a pitcher slowly fill, 

And thought, obscured in deepest shade, 
An elephant the sound had made. 

I drew a shaft that glittered bright, 

Fell as a serpent’s venomed bite ; 

I longed to lay the monster dead, 

And to the mark my arrow sped. 

Then in the calm of morning, clear 
A hermit’s wailing smote my ear : 

‘ Ah me, ah me,’ he cried, and sank. 
Pierced by my arrow, on the bank. 

E’en as the weapon smote his side, 

I heard a human voice that cried : 

* Why lights this shaft on one like me, 

A poor and harmless devotee? 

I came by night to fill my jar 
From this lone stream where no men are. 
Ah, who this deadly shaft has shot ? 
Whom have I wronged, and knew it not? 
Why should a boy so harmless feel 
The vengeance of the winged steel ? 

Or who should slay the guiltless son 
Of hermits sire who injures none, 

Who dwells retired in woods, and there 
Supports his life on woodland fare ? 

Ah me, ah me, why am I slain. 

What booty will the murderer gain 1 
In hermit coils I bind my hair. 

Coats made of skin and bark I wear. 

A.h, who the cruel deed can praise 
Whose idle toil no fruit repays, 

As impious as the wretch’s crime 
Who dares his master’s bed to climb ? 
Nor does my parting spirit grieve 
But for the life which thus 1 leave : 

Alas, my mother and my sire,— 

I mourn for them when I expire. 

Ah me, that aged, helpless pair, 

Long cherished by my watchful care, 
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How will it be with them this day 
When to the Five^ I pass away? 
l^ierced by the self-same dart we die, 

Mine aged mother, sire, and I, 

Whose mighty hand, whose lawless mind 
Has all the three to death consigned ? ’ 

When I, by love of duty stirred, 

That touching lamentation heard, 

Pierced to the heart by sudden woe, 

I threw to earth my shafts and bow. 

My heart was full of grief and dread 
As swdftly to the place I sped, 

Where, by my arrow wounded sore, 

A hermit lay on Sarjd’s shore. 

His matted hair was all unbound, 

His pitcher empty on the ground, 

And by the fatal arrow pained, 

He lay with dust and gore distained. 

I stood confounded and amazed ; 

His dying eyes to mine he raised, 

And spoke this speech in accents stern, 

As though his light my soul would burn : 

‘ How have I wronged thee, King, that I 
Struck by thy mortal arrow die ? 

The wood my home, this jar I brought, 

And water for my parents sought. 

This one keen shaft that strikes me through 
Slays sire and aged mother too. 

Feeble and blind, in helpless pain, 

They wait for me and thirst in vain, [bear, 
They with parched lips their pangs must 
And hope will end in blank despair. 

Ah me, there seems no fruit in store 
For holy zeal or Scripture lore, 

Or else ere now my sire would know 
That his dear son is lying low. 

Yet, if my mournful fite he knew, 

What could his arm so feeble do ? 

The tree, firm-rooted, ne’er may be 
The guardian of a stricken tree. 

Haste to my father, and relate 
While time allows, my sudden fate, 

Lest he consume thee, as the fire 
Burns up the forest, in his ire. 

This little path, 0 King, pursue: 

My father’s cob thou soon wilt view, 

1 The five elemenba of which the body cousiabs, aad to 
which it rofcunia. 
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There sue for pardon to the sage 
Lest he should curse thee in his rage. 

First from the wound extract the dart 
That kills me with its deadly smart, 

E’en as the flushed impetuous tide 
Eats through the river’s ^fielding side.’ 

I feared to draw the arrow out, 

And pondered thus in painful doubt : 

‘ Now tortured by the shaft he lies, 

But if 1 draw it- forth he dies.’ 

Helpless I stood, faint, sorely grieved: 

The hermit’s son my thought perceived ; 

As one u’ercome by direst pain 
He scarce had strength to speak again, 

With writhing limb and si, niggling breath, 
Nearer and ever nearer death : 

‘ My senses undisturbed remain. 

And fortitude has conquered pain : 

Now from one fear thy soul be freed, 

Thy hand has made no Brdhman bleed. 

Let not this pang thy bosom wring : 

No twice-born youth am I, O King, 

For of a Vai^ya sire I came, 

Who wedded with a S'udrd dame. ’ 

These words the boy could scarcely say, 
As tortured by the shaft he lay^ 

Twisting his helpless body round, 

Then trembling senseless on the ground. 
Then from his bleeding side T drew 
The rankling shaft that pierced him through. 
With death’s last fear my face he eyed, 
And, rick in store of penance, died.’ 


CANTO LXIV. 

DASARATHAS DEATH. 

The son of Raghu to his queen 
Thus far described the unequalled scene, 
And, as the hermit’s death he rued, 

The mournful story thus rene'-ved: 

. ^ The deed my heedless hand had wrought 
Perplexed me with remorseful thought, 
And all alone I pondered still 
How kindly deed might salve the ill. 

The pitcher from the ground I took, 

And filled it from that fairest brook, 
Then, by the path the hermit showed, 

I reached his sainted sire’s abode. • 
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I came, I saw : the aged pair, 

Feeble and blind, were sitting there, 

Like birds with clipped wings, side by side, 
With none their helpless steps to gnide, 
Their idle hours the twain beguiled 
With talk of their returning diild, 

And still the cheering hope enjoyed. 

The hope, alas, by me destroyed 
Then spoke the sage, as drawing near 
The sound of ‘footsteps reached his ear -4 
‘ Lear son, the water quickly bring ; 

Why hast thou made this tarrying ? 

Thy mother thirsts, and thou hast played, 
And bathing in the brook delayed. 

She weeps because thou earnest not ; 

Haste, O my son, within the eot. 

If she or I have .ever done 
A thing to pain thee, dearest son, 

Dismiss the memory from thy mind ; 

A hermit thou, be good and kind. 

On thee our lives, our all, de,pend ; 

Thou art thy friendless parents’ friend. 

The eyeless couple’s eye art thou : 

Then why so cold and silent now 
With sobbing voice and bosom wrung 
I scarce could move my faltering tongue, 
And with my spirit filled with dread 
I looked upon tke sage, and said, 

While mind, and sense, and nerve I strung 
To fortify my trembling tongue. 

And let the aged hermit know 
His son’s sad fate, my fear and woe^ 

' High-minded Saint, not I thy child, 

A warrior, Da^aratha styled. 

I bear a grievous sorrow’s weight 
Born of a deed which good men hate. 

My lord, I came to Sarjd’s shore, 

And in my hand my bow I bore 
For elephant or beast of chase 
That seeks by night his drinking place. 
There from the stream a sound I heard 
As if a jar the water stirred. 

An elephant, I thought, was nigh : 

I aimed, and let an arww fly. 

Swift to the place I made my way. 

And there a wounded hermit lay 
Gasping for breath : the deadly dart 
Stood quivering in his youthful heart. 


I hastened near with pain oppressed; 

He faltered out bis last behest, 

And quickly, as he bade me do, 

From his pierced side the shaft I drew. 

I drew the arrow from the rent, 

And up to heaven the hermit went, 
Lamenting, as from earth he passed, 

His aged parents to the last. 

Thus, unaware, the deed was done 5 
My hand, unwitting, killed thy son. 

For what remains, 0, let me win 
Thy pardon for my heedless sin/ 

As the sad tale of sin I told. 

The hermit’s grief was uncontrolled; 

With flooded eyes, and sorrow-faint, 

Thus spake the venerable saint: 

I stood with hand to hand applied., 

And listened as he spoke and sighed; 

‘ If thou, O King, hadst left unsaid 
By thine own tongue this tale of dread. 

Thy head for hideous guilt accursed 
Had in a thousand pieces burst, 

A hermit’s blood by warrior spilt, 

In such a case, with purposed guilt, 

Down from his high estate would bring 
Even the thunder’s mighty King. 

And he a dart who conscious sends 
Against the devotee who spends 
His pure life by the law of Heaven— 

That sinner’s head will split in seven. 

Thou livest, for thy heedless hand 
Has wrought a deed thou hast not planned, 
Else thou and all of Raghu’s line 
Had perished by this act of thine. 

Now guide us,’ thus the hermit said, 

* Forth to the spot where he lies dead. 
Guide us, this day, 0 Monarch, we 
For the last time our son would see : 

The hermit dress of skin he wore 
Kent from his limbs distained with gore ; 
His senseless body lying slain. 

His soul in Yama’s dark domain.’ 

Alone the mourning pair I led, 

Their souls with woe disquieted, 

And let the dame and hermit lay 
Their hands upon the breathless clay. 

The father touched his son, and pressed 
The body to his aged breast ; 
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Then falling hy fclie dead boy’s side, 

Ha lifted up his voice, and cried : 

‘ Hast thou no word, my child, to say t 
No greeting for thy sire- to-day ? 

Why art thou angry, darling ? why 
Wilt thou upon the cold earth lie I 
If thou, my son, art wroth with me, 

Here, duteous child, thy mother see, 

What ! no embrace for me, my son 
No word of tender love — not one? 

Whose gentle voice, so soft and clear. 
Soothing my spirit,, shall I hear 
When evening comes, with accents sweet 
Scripture or ancient lore repeat 
Who,, having &d the- sacred fire, 

And duly bathed, as texts require, 

Will cheer, when evening rites are dene, 
The father mourning for his son ? 

Who will the daily meal- provide 
For the poor wretch who lacks a guide, 
Feeding the helpless with the best 
Berries and roots,, like some dear guest t 
How can these hands subsistence find 
For thy poor mother, old and blind ? 

The wretched votaress how sustain, 

Who mourns her chiH in ceaseless pain ? 
Stay yet a while, my darling, stay, 

Nor fly to Yama’s realm to-day.. 

To-morrow I thy sire and she 
Who bare thee, child, will go- with thee-^ 
Then when I look on Yama, I 
To great Vivasvaf's son will cry : 

‘Hear, King of justice, and restore 
Our child to feed us, T implore. 

Lord of the world, of mighty fame, 
Faithful and just, admit my claim, 

And grant this single boon, to free 
My soul from fear, to ofie like me.’ 

Because, my son, untouched by stain, 

By sinful hands thou faHest slain, [those 
Win, through thy truth, the sphere where 
Who die by hostile darts repose. 

Seek the blest home prepared for all 
The valiant who in battle fail, 

l So dying York cries over bho body of Suffolk ; 

‘Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk ! 

My soul shall thine keep company to heaven : 

Tairryt sweet soulj. for mine, then fly abreast,’ 
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Who face the foe- and' scorn to yield, 

In glory dying on the field. 

Bise to the heaven- where Dhundhumdr 
And Nahush, mighty heroes, are, 

Where Janamejay and' the blest 
Dillpa, Sagar, S'aivya, rest: 

Home of all virtuous spirits, earned 
By fervent rites and Scripture learned : 

By those whose sacred fires have glowed, 
Whose liberal hands have fields bestowed : 
By givers of a thousand cows, 

By lovers of one faithful spouse : 

By those who serve their masters- well, 
And cast away this earthy sheik 
None of my race can ever know 
The bitter pain of lasting woe. 

But doomed to that dir© fate is. he 
Whose guilty hand has slaughtered' thee.’ 

Thus with wild tears the aged saint 
Made many a time his piteous plaint^ 
Then with his wife began to shed 
The funeral water for the dead. 

But in a shape celestial clad,. 

Won by the merits of the lad, 

The spirit from the body brake 
And to- the mourning parents spake : 

* A glorious home in realms above 
Bewards my care and filial love. 

You, honoured parents, soon shall be 
Partakers of that home with me.’ 

He spake, and swiftly mounting high, 
With. ludra near him, to the sky 
On a bright car, with flame that glowed 
Sublime the duteous hermit rode. 

The father, with his consort’s aid, 

The funeral rites with water paid, 

And thus his speech to me renewed 
Who stood in suppliant attitude : 

‘ Slay me this day, O, slay me, King, 

For death no longer has a sting. 

Childless am I : thy dart has done 
To death my dear, my only son. 

Because the hoy I loved so well 
Slain by thy heedless arrow fell, 

My curse upon thy soul shall press 
With bitter woe and heaviness., 

I mourn a slaughtered child, and thou 
Shalt feel the pangs that kill me now. 
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Bereft and suffering e’en as I, 

So shalt thou mourn thy son, and die. 

Thy hand unwitting dealt the blow 
That laid a holy hermit low, 

And distant, therefore, is the time 
When thou shalt suffer for the crime. 

The hour shall come when, crushed by woes 
Like these I feel, thy life shall close : 

A debt to pay in after days 
like his the priestly fee who pays,’ 

This curse on me the hermit laid, 

Nor yet his tears and groans were stayed. 
Then on the pyre their bodies cast [passed. 
The pair ; and straight to heaven they 
As in sad thought I pondered long 
Back to m}’' memory came the wrong 
Bone in wild youth, 0 lady dear, 

When ’twas my boast to shoot by ear. 

The deed has home the fruit, which now 
Hangs ripe upon the bending bough ; 

Thus dainty meats the palate please, 

And lure the weak to swift disease. 

Now on my soul return with dread 
The words that noble hermit said, 

That I for a dear son should grieve, 

And of the woe my life should leave/ 

Thus spake the king with many a tear ; 
Then to his wife he cried in fear : 

* I cannot see thee, love ; but lay 
Thy gentle hand in mine, I pray. 

Ah me, if Rdma touched me thus, 

If once, returning home to us, 

He bade me wealth and lordship give, 
Then, so T think, my soul ■would live. 
Unlike myself, unjust and mean 
Have been my ways with him, in}?’ Queen, 
But like himself is all that he, 

My noble son, has done to me- 

His son, though far from right he stray, 

What prudent sire would east away ? 

What banished son would cheek his ire, 
Nor apeak reproaches of his sire ? 

I see thee not ; these eyes grow blind, 

And memory quits my troubled mind. 
Angels of Death are round me : they 
Summon my soul with speed away. 

What woe more grievous can there be. 
That, when from light and life I flee, 


I may not, ere I part, behold 
My virtuous Rama, true and bold ? 

Grief for my son, the brave and true, 

Whose joy it was my will to do, 
pries up my breath, as summer dries 
The last drop in the pool that lies. 

Not men, but blessed Gods, are they 
Whose eyes shall see his face that day ; 

See him, when fourteen years are past, 

With earrings decked return at last. 

My fainting mind forgets to think : 

Low and more low my spirits sink. 

Each from its seat, my senses steal : 

I cannot hear, or taste, or feel. 

This lethargy of soul o’ereomes 
Each organ, and its function numbs : 

So when the oil begins to fail, 

The torch’s rays grow faint and pale. 

This flood of woe caused by this hand 
Destroys me helpless and unmanned, 
Resistless as the floods that bore 
A passage through the river shore. 

Ah Raghu’s son, ah mighty-armed, 

By whom my cares were soothed and 
charmed, 

My son in whom I took delight, 

Now vanished from thy father’s sight ! 
Kau^alyii, ah, I cannot see; 

Suinitrd, gentle devotee I 
Alas, Kaikeyi, cruel dame, 

My bitter foe, thy father’s shame 1 ’ 
Kaiisalyti and Sumitrd kept 
Their watch beside him as he wept. 

And Dasaratha moaned and sighed, 

And grieving for his darling died. 

CANTO LXV. 

mJE WOM£IN‘S LAMENT. 

And now the night had past away, 

And brightly dawned another day ; 

The minstrels, trained to [fluy ntid sing, 
Flocked to the chamber of the king : 
•Bards, who their gayest raiment wore, 
And heralds famed for ancient lore : 

And singers, with their songs of praise, 
Made music in their several ways. 
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There as they poured their blessings choice, 
And hailed their king with hand and voice. 
Their praises with a swelling roar 
Echoed through court and corridor. 

Then as the bards his glory sang, 

From beaten palms loud answer rang, 

As glad applauders clapped their hands, 
And told his deeds in distant lands. 

The swelling concert woke a throng 
Of sleeping birds to life and song : 

Some in the branches of the trees, 

Some caged in halls and galleries. 

Nor was the soft string music mute ; 

The gentle whisper of the lute, 

And blessings sung by singers skilled 
The palace of the monarch filled. 

Eunuchs and dames of life unstained, 

Each in the arts of waiting trained, 

Drew near attentive as before, 

And crowded to the chamber door : 

These skilful when and how to shed 
The lustral stream o’er limb and head, 
Others with golden ewers stood 
Of water stained with sandal wood. 

And many a maid, pure, young, and fair, 
Her load of early ofeings bare, 

Cups of the flood which all revere. 

And sacred things, and toilet gear. 

Each several thing was duly brought 
As rule of old observance taught, 

And lucky signs on each impressed 
Stamped it the fairest and the best. 

There anxious, in their long array, 

All waited till the shine of day : 

But when the king nor rose nor spoke, 
Doubt and alarm within them woke. 
Forthwith the dames, by duty led, 
Attendants on the monarch’s bed, 

Within the royal chamber pressed 
To wake their master from his rest, 

Skilled in the lore of dreaming, they 
First touched the bed on which he lay. 

But none replied : no sound was heard. 

Nor hand, nor head, nor body stirred, 
They trembled, and their dread increased, 
Fearing his breath of life had ceased, 

And bending low their heads, they shook 
Like the tall reeds that fring'e the brook. 


In doubt and terror down they knelt, 
Looked on his face, his cold hand felt, 

And then the gloomy truth appeared 
Of all their hearts had darkly feared. 
Kau4alyd, and Sumitrd., worn 
With weeping for their sons, forlorn, 

Woke not, hut lay in slumber deep 
And still as death’s unending sleep. 

Bowed down by grief, her colour fled, 

Her wonted lustre dull and dead, 

Kausalyd. shone not, like a star 
Obscured behind a cloudy bar. 

Beside the king’s her couch was spread, 
And next was Queen Sumitrd’s bed, 

Who shone no more with beauty’s glow, ‘ 
Her face bedewed with tears of woe. 

There lapped in sleep each wearied queen, 
There as in sleep, the king was seen ; 

And swift the troubling thought came o’er 
Their spirits that he breathed no more. 

At once with wailing loud and high 
The matrons shrieked a bitter cry, 

As widowed elephants bewail 
Their dead lord in the woody vale. 

At the loud shriek that round them rang, ‘ 
Kaudalyd, and Sumitrd, sprang 
Awakened from their beds, with eyes 
Wide open in their first surprise. 

Quick to the monarch’s side they came, 
And saw and touched his lifeless frame ; 
One cry, 0 husband 1 forth they sent, 

And prostrate to the ground they went. 
The king of Koval’s daughter ^ there 
Writhed, with the dust ou limb and hair, 
Lustreless, as a star might lie 
Hurled downward from the glorious sky. 
When the king’s voice in death was stilled, 
The women who the chamber filled, 

Saw, like a widow elephant slain, ' 
Kausalyd prostrate in her pain. 

Then all the monarch’s ladies led 
By Queen Kaikeyi at their head, 

Poured forth their tears, and weeping so, 
Sank on the ground, consumed by woe. 
The cry of grief so long and loud 
Went up from all the royal crowd, 


l KftUaaly^, daughter of the king of anothes Kosal, 
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That, doubled by the matron train. 

It made the palace ring again, 
rilled with dark fear and eager eyes. 
Anxiety and wild surmise; 

Echoing with the cries of grief [chief. 

Of sorrowing friends who mourned their 
Dejected, pale with deep distress, 

Hurled from their height of happiness : 
Such was the look the palace wore 
Where lay the king who breathed no more. 


CANTO LXVI. 


THE EMBALMING. 


Kau^alyd’s eyes with tears overflowed, 
Weighed down by varied sorrows’ load ; 
On her dead lord her gaze she bent, 
Who lay like fire whose might is spent. 
Like the great deep with waters dry, 

Or like the clouded sun on high. 

Then on her lap she laid his head, 

And on Kaikeyf looked and said : 

* Triumphant now enjoy thy reig n 
Without a thorn thy side to pain. 

Thou hast pursued thy single aim, 

And killed the king, O wicked dame. 
Ear from my sight my Ed^ma dies, 

My perished lord has sought the skies. 
Ko iriend, no hope my life to cheer, 

I cannot tread the dark path here. 

Who would forsake her husband, who 
That God to whom her love is due, 

And wish to live one hour, but she 
Whose heart no duty owns, like thee ? 
The ravenous sees no fault : his greed 
Will e’en on poison blindly feed. 

Kaikeyf, through a hump-back maid, 
This royal bouse in death has laid. 

King Janak, with his queen, will hear 
Heart-rent like me the tidings drear 
Of R^ma banished by the king, 

Urged by her impious counselling. 

No son has he, his age is great, 

And sinking with the double weight, 

He for his darling child will pine, 

And pierced with woe his life resign. 
Sprung from Videha’s monarch, she 
A sad and lovely deyptee, 


Roaming the wood, unmeet for woe, 

Will toil and trouble undergo. 

She in the gloomy night with fear 
The cries of beast and bird will hear, 

And trembling in her wild alarm 
Will cling to Bdma’s sheltering arm. 

Ah, little knows my duteous son 
That I am widowed and undone — 

My R^ma of the lotus eye. 

Gone hence, gone hence, alas, to die. 

Now, as a loving wife and true, 

I, e’'en this day, will perish too: 

Around his form these arms will throw, 
And to the fire with him will go.^ 

Clasping her husband’s lifeless ©lay 
A while the weeping votaress lay, 

Till chamberlains removed her thence 
O’ercome by sorrow’s violence. 

Then in a cask of oil they laid 
Him who in life the world bad swayed. 
And finished, as the lords desired, 

All rites for parted souls required. 

The lords, all-wise, refused to burn 
The monarch ere his son’s return ; 

So far a while the corpse they set 
Embalmed in oil, and waited yet. 

The women heard : no doubt remained, 

And wildly for the king they plained. 

With gushing tears that drowned each eye 
Wildly they waved their arms on high, 
And each her mangling nails impressed 
Deep in her head and knee and breast : 

‘ Of Rdma reft, — who ever spake 
Tlie sweetest words the heart to take, 

Who firmly to the truth would cling,-— 
Why dost thou leave us, mighty King ? 
How can the consorts thou hast left 
Widowed, of Raghu’s son bereft, 

Live with our foe Kaikeyf near. 

The wicked queen we hate and fear 1 
She threw away the king, her spite 
Drove R^rna fOTth and Lakshman’s might, 
And gentle Sltd. : how will she 
Spare any, whosoe’er it be!” 

Oppressed with sorrow, tear-di stained. 
The royal women thus complained. 

Like night when not a star appears, 

Like a sad widow drowned in tears> 




Canto LXVIL 


THE PEAISE OF KINGS, 
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Ayodhydi’s city, dark and dim, 

Keft of her lord was sad for him. [fled, 
When thus for woe the king to heaven had 
And still on earth his lovely wives 
remained. 

With dying light the sun to rest had sped, 
And night triumphant o’er the lands- 
cape reigned. 


CANTO LXVII. 

THE PRAISE OF Kims. 

That night of sorrow passed away, 

And rose again the God of Day. 

Then all the twice-born peers of state 
Together met for high debate. 

Jdvdli, lord of mighty fame, 

And Gautam, and Ksltydyan came, 

And Mdrkaudeya’s reverend age, 

And Vdmadeva, glorious sage : 

Sprung from Mudgalya*s seed the one, 
The other ancient Kasyap’s son. 

With lesser lords these Brdhmans each 
Spoke in his turn his several speech, 

And turning to Vasishtha, best 
Of household priests, him thus addressed : 
< The night of bitter woe has past, 

Which seemed a hundred years to last. 
Our king, in sorrow for his son, 

Reunion with the Five has won. 
flis soul is where the blessed are, 

While Rdma roams in woods afar, 

And Lakshman, bright in glorious deeds, 
Goes whei*e his well-loved brother leads. 
And Bharat and S'atrughua, they 
Who smite their foes in battle fray, 

Far in the realm of Kekaya stay, 

Where their maternal grandsire’s care 
Keeps Rdjagriha’s city fair. 

Let one of old Ikshvdku’s race 
Obtain this day the sovereign’s place, 

Or havoc and destruction straight 
Our kingless land will devastate. 

In kingless lands no thunder’s voice, 

No lightning wreaths the heart rejoice, 
Nor does Parjanya’s heavenly rain 
Descend upon the burning plain. 


W'here none is king, the sower’s hand 
Oasts not the seed upon the land ; 

The son against the father strives, 

And husbands fail to rule their wives. 

In kingless realms no princes call 
Their friends to meet in crowded hall; 

No joyful citizens resort 
To garden trim or sacred court. 

In kingless realms no Twice-born care 
To sacrifice with text and prayer, 

Nor Brdhmans, who their vows maintain, 
The great solemnities ordain. 

The joys of happier days have ceased : 

No gathering, festival, or feast 
Together calls the merry throng 
Delighted with the play and song. 

In kingless lands it ne’er is well 
With sons of trade who buy and sell : 

No men who pleasant tales repeat 
Delight the crowd with stories sweet. 

In kingless realms we ne’er behold 
Young maidens decked with gems and gold,’ 
Flock to the gardens blithe and gay 
To spend their evening hours in play. 

No lover in the flying car 
Bides with his love to woods afar. 

In kingless lands no welathy swain 
Who keeps the herd and reaps the grain, 
Lies sleeping, blest with ample store, 
Securely near his open door. 

Upon the royal roads we see 
No tusked elephant roaming free. 

Of three-score years, whose head and neck 
Sweet tinkling bells of silver deck. 

We hear no more the glad applause 
When his strong bow each rival draws, 

No clap of hands, no eager cries 
That cheer each martial exercise. 

In kingless realms no merchant bands 
Who travel forth to distant lands, 

With precious wares their wagons load, 
And fear no danger en the road. 

No sage secure in self-control, 

Brooding on God with mind and soul, 

In lonely wanderings finds his home 
Where’er at eve his feet may roam. 

In kingless realms no man is sure 
Pie holds his life and wealth secure. 
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Some scion of Ikslivjiku’s race 
Do thou as monarch consecrate. 


In kingless lands no warriors smite 
The foeman’s host in glorious fight. 

In kingless lands the wise no more, 

W ell trained in Scripture’s holy lore, 

In shady groves and gardens meet 
To argue in their calm retreat. 

No longer, in I'eligious fear, 

Do they who pious vows revere, 

Bring dainty cates and wreaths of flowers 
As offerings to the heavenly powers. 

No longer, bright as trees in spring, 
Shine forth the children of the king 
Eesplendent in the people’s eyes 
With aloe wood and sandal dyes. 

A brook where water once has been, 

A grove where grass no more is green, 
Kine with no herdsman’s guiding hand — 
So wretched is a kingless land. 

The car its waving banner rears, 

Banner of fire the smoke appears; 

Our king, the banner of our pride, 

A God with Gods is glorified. 

In kingless lands no law is known, 

And none may call his wealth his own, 
Each preys on each from hour to hour, 
As fish the weaker fish devour. 

Then, fearless, atheists overleap 
The bounds of right the godly keep, 

And when no royal powers restrain, 
Preeminence and lordship gain. 

As in the frame of man the eye 
Keeps watch and ward, a careful spy, 
The monarch in his wide domains 
Protects the truth, the right maintains. 
He is the right, the truth is he, 

Their hopes in him the well-horn see. 

On him his people’s lives depend, 

Mother is he, and sire, and friend. 

The world were veiled in blinding night, 
And none could see or know aright, 

Ruled there no king in any state 
The good and ill to separate. 

We 'will obey thy word and will 
As if our king were living still ; 

As keeps his bounds the faithful sea, 

So ,we observe thy high decree. 

O best of Brdhmaiis, first in place, 

Our kingless land lies desolate : 


CANTO LXVIII. 


THE ENVOYS, 

Vanish tha heard their speech and prayer, 
And thus addressed the concourse there, 
Friends, Brdhmans, counsellors, and all 
Assembled in the palace hall : 

‘ Ye know that Bharat, free from care, 
Still lives in Rdjagriha^ where 
The father of his mother reigns : 
S'atrughna by his side remains. 

Let active envoys, good at need, 

Thither on fleetest horses speed, 

To bring the hero youths away ; 

Why waste the time in dull delay ? ’ 
Quick came from all the glad reply : . 

* Vanish tha, let the envoys fly,’ 

He heard their speech, and thus renewed 
His charge before the multitude : 

‘ Nandan, A^ok, Siddhdrth, attend,' 

Your ears, Jayanta, Vijay, lend: 

Be yours, what need requires, to do : 

I speak these words to all of you. 

With coursers of the fleetest breed 
To Rdjagriha’s city speed. 

Then rid your bosoms of distress, 

And Bharat thus from me address : 

‘ The household priest and peers by us 
Send health to thee and greet thee thus : 
‘ Come to thy father’s home with haste : 
Thine absent time no longer waste.’ 

But speak no word of R4ma fled, 

Tell not the prince his sire is dead, 

Nor to the royal youth the fate 
That ruins Raghu’s race relate. 

Go quickly hence, and with you bear 
Fine silken vestures rich and rare, 

And gems and many a precious thing 
As gifts to Bharat and the king.’ 

With ample stores of food supplied, 
Each to his home the envoys hied, 


1 Riliagriha, or Girivraja waa the capital of Asvapabi, 
Bharat's matornal graadfathor, 


Canto LXIX. 


BHAEAT’B DBEAM. 


Prepared, with steeds of swiftest race, 

To Kekaya’s land^ their way to trace. 
They made all due provision there, 

Aud every need arranged with care, 

Then ordered by Va^ishtha, they 
"Went forth with speed upon their way. 
Then northward of Pralamba, west 
Of Apartdla, on they pressed, 

Crossing the Malini that flowed 
With gentle stream athwart the road. 
They traversed Gangd’s holy waves 
Where she Hdstinapura^ laves, 

Thence to Panchdla® westward fast 
Through Kurujdn gal’s land^ they passed. 
On, on their course the envoys held 
By urgency of task impelled, 

Quick glancing at each lucid flood 
And sweet lake gay with flower and bud. 
Beyond, they passed unwearied o’er, 
Where glad birds fill the flood and shore 
Of Saradandd racing fleet 
With heavenly water clear and sweet. 
Thereby a tree celestial grows 
Which every boon on prayer bestows : 

To its blest shade they humbly bent, 

Then to Kulingd’s town they went. 

Then, having passed the Warrior’s Wood, 
In Abhikdla next they stood, 

O’er sacred Ikshumati® came, 

Their ancient kings’ ancestral claim. 

They saw the learned Brdhmans stand. 
Each drinking from his hollowed hand, 
And through Bdhfka® journeying still 
They reached at length Suddmaii’s hill : 


1 The Kekayas or Kaikayas in fche ptinjab appear 
amongab the chief nations in the war of the Mahabhiirata ; 
their king being a kinsman of Krishna. 

2 HtJstinapura was the capital of the kingdom of Kuru, 
near the modern Delhi. 

3 The panchtilas occupied the upper part of the Doab. 

4 ‘ Kurujangaia and its inhabitants are frequently men- 
tioned in the MakdbMrata, as in the Adi-parv. 37S9, 4337, 
et cdA WinaoN’s Vishnu-purdna. Vol. II. p. 176, Da HaWs 
N ote, 

5 See As. Res. Vol. XV., p. 420, 421, also Indmhe 
Alterthumshunde, Vol. I. p. 602, first foot-note.’ WiLSo.s’a 
Vishmc-purdna Vol I. r. 421. Da. Hall’s edition. The 
Ikshumati was a river in Kurukshebra, 

6 ‘ The Bfibikas are described in the Mabdubdraba, Karna 

Parvan, with some detail, and comprehend the different 
nations of the punjab from the Sutlej bo the Indus.’ 
Wilson’s Vishnu-purdna. Vol. I. p.v 167. ’ " 
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There Vishiiiu’s footstep tur;ind to see, 
Vipdsd^ vieyved, and Salmaii, 

And many a lake and river met, 

Tank, pool, aud pond, and rivulet. 

A nd lions saw, and tigers near, 

Aud elephants and herds of deer, 

Aud still, by prompt obedience led, 

Along the ample road they sped. 

Then when their course so swift and long, 
Had worn their steeds though fleet and 
To Girivraja’s splendid town [strong, 

They came by night, and lighted down. 

To please their master, and to guard 
The royal race, the lineal right, 

The envoys, spent with riding hard, 

To that fair city came by night. ^ 

CANTO LXIX. 

BHARATS DREAM. 

The night those messengers of state 
Had past within the city’s gate, 

In dreams the slumbering Bharat saw 
A sight that chilled his soul with awe. 

The dream that dire events foretold 
Left Bliarat’s heart with horror cold, 

And with consuming woes distraught, 

Upon his aged sire he thought 

1 The Beas, Hyphasis, or Bibasis. 

2 lb would be lost labour to ubbempb bo verify all the 
towns and streams mentioned in Cantos LXVIII and LXXII. 
Professor Wilson <jl)S0rveH [Vishna-puruna,, p. 139. Dr. Hall’s. 
Edition) ‘States, and tribes, and cities have disappeared, 
even from recoUection ; and some of the natural features of 
the country, especially the rivers, have undergone a total 

alteration 

Nobwit.hsbanditig these impediments, however, we should be 
able bo identify at least mountains and rivers, bo a much 
greater extent than is now practicable, if our majjis were not 
so miserably defective m their nomenclature. None of our 
surveyoi-s or geographers have been oriental scholars. It may 
be doubted if any of tiiom have been conversant with the 
spoken language of the counbry. They have, consequently, 
pub down names at random, according to their own 
inaccurate appreciation of sounds carelessly, vulgarly, and 
corruptly uttered; and their maps of India aro crowded with 
appellations which bear no similitude whatever either to 
past or present denominations. We need not wonder that we 
cannot discover {Sanskrit names in English maps, when, in 
the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, liurnagore represents 
Banihanagar, Pakshineswar is metamorphosed into Duckin- 

sore, and Ulubada into wilioughbury There is 

scarcely a name in our Indian maps that does nob aiford 
proof of extreme indifference to accuracy in nomenclature, 

, and of an innorroebness in estimating sounds, which is, in 
■ seme degree, perhaps, a national defect.’ 

For further information regarding the road from Ayodhya 
to Ktijftgriha, see Additioml Eifotes. 
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His dear companions, swift to trace 
The signs of angnish on his face, 

Drew near, his sorrow to expel., 

And pleasant tales began to tell. 

Some woke sweet music’s cheering sound, 
And others danced in lively round. 

With joke and jest they strove to raise 
His spirits, quoting ancient plays ; 

But Bharat still, the lofty-souled. 

Deaf to sweet tales his fellows told, 
Unmoved by music, dance, and jest, 

Sat silent, by his woe oppressed. 

To him, begirt by comrades near, 

Thus spoke the friend he held most dear : 

* Why ringed around by friends, art thou 
So silent and so mournful now?’ 

‘ Hear thou,’ thus Bharat made reply, 

* What chills my heart and dims mine eye. 

I dreamt I saw the king my sire 

Sink headlong in a lake of mire 
Down from a mountain high in air, 

His body soiled, and loose his hair. 

Upon the miry lake he seemed 
To lie and welter, as I dreamed ; 

With hollowed hands full many a draught 
Of oil he took, and loudly laughed. 

With head cast down I saw him make 
A meal on sesamum and cake ; 

The oil from every member dripped, 

And in its clammy flood he dipped. 

The ocean’s bed was bare and dry. 

The moon had fallen from the sky, 

And all the world lay still and dead, 

With whelming darkness overspread. 

The earth was rent and opened wide, 

The leafy trees were scorched, and died ; 

I saw the seated mountains split. 

And wreaths of rising smoke emit. 

The stately beast the monarch rode 
His long tusks rent and splintered showed ; 
And dames that quenched and cold had lain 
Blazed forth with kindled light again. 

I looked, and many a handsome dame, 
Arrayed in brown and sable came, 

And bore about the monarch, dressed, 

On iron stool, in sable vest. 

And then the king, of virtuous mind, 

A blood-red wreath around him twined/ 


Borth on an ass-drawn chariot sped. 

As southward still he bent his head. 

Then, crimson-clad, a dame appeared 
Who at the monarch laughed and jeered^ 
And a she-monster, dire to view, 

Her -hand upon his body threw. 

Sucb is the dream I dreamt by night. 
Which chills me yet with wild affright i 
Bither the king or Kdma, I 
Or Lakshman now must surely die. 

For when an ass-drawn chariot seenas 
To bear away a man in dreams, 

Be sure above his funeral pyre 
The smoke soon rears its cloudy spire. 

This makes my spirit low and weak, 

My tongue is slow and loth to speak : 

My lips and throat are dry for dread, 

And all my soul disquieted. 

My lips, relaxed, can hardly speak, 

And chilling dread has changed my cheek. 
I blame myself in aimless fears, 

And still no cause of blame appears. 

I dwell upon this dream of ill 

Whose changing scenes I viewed. 
And on the startling horror still 
My troubled thoughts will brood. 
-Still to my soul these terrors cling, 
Reluctant to depart. 

And the strange vision of the king 
Still weighs upon my heart.’ 

CANTO LXX. 

BHARAT’S DEPARTURE. 

While thus he spoke, the envoys borne 
On horses faint and travel- worn 
Had gained the city fenced around 
With a deep moat’s protecting bound. 

An audience of the king they gained, 

And honours from the prince obtaiiied; 
The monarch’s feet they humbly pressed, 
To Bharat next these words addressed : 

* The household priest and peers by us 
Send health to thee and greet thee thus : 

‘ Come to thy father’s house with haste : 
Tiiiue absent time no longer waste. 
Receive these vestures rich and rare, 
Jhese costly gems and jewels fair, 
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And to thy uncle here present 
p Each precious robe and ornament. 

! These for the king and him suffice — 
i Two hundred millions is their price — 
These, worth a hundred millions, be 
i Eeserved, O large-eyed Prince, for thee/ 

I Loving his friends with heart and soulj. 

The joyful prince received the whole,. 

Due honour to. the envoys paid, 

And thus in turn his- answer made:. 

' ‘ Of Basaratha tidings tell 

Is the old king my father well?' 
j Is Edma, and is Lakshman, he 

Of the high-soul, from sickness free? 

! And she who walks where duty leads^ 
f Kau^alyd, known for gracious deeds, 

/ Mother of Rdma, loving spouse, 

I Bound to her lord by well kept vows? 

And Lakshmaij’s mother too, the dame. 

I Sumitrd skilled in duty’s claim, 

■Who brave S'atrughna also hare, 

Second in age, — ^her health declare; 

A nd she, in self-conceit most sage, 

' ^ With selfish heart most prone to ragey 
My mother^ fares she well ? has she 
Sent message or command to me ?’ 

Thus Bharat spake, the mighty-souled, 
i And they in brief their tidings told : 

: ‘ All they of whom thou asliest dwell,, 

O' lion lord, secure- and well : 

Thine all the smiles of fortune are : 

Make ready :• let them yoke- the car/' 

Thus by the royal envoys pressed, 
Bharat again the band addressed : 

'■ I go with you ; no long delay,. 

A single hour I bid you stay.^ 

A. Thus Bharat, son of him who swayed 
; Ayodhyd’s realm, his answer made, 

And then bespoke his heart to please,, 

■ His mother’s sire in words like these 
* I go to see my father, king, 

Urged by the envoys’ summoning ;; 

And when thy soul desires to see 
; Thy grandson, will return to thee/ 

The king his grandsire kissed his head*,. 
' ^ And in reply to Bharat said : 
j * Go forth, dear child ; how blest is she,, 
i] The mother of a son like thee I 



Greet well thy sire, thy mother greet, 

O thou whose arms the foe defeat ; 

The household priest, and all the rest 
Amid the Twice-born chief and best; 

And Rama and brave Lakshman, who 
Shoot the long shaft with aim so true. ’ 

To him the king high honour showed,. 

And store of wealth and gifts bestowed,. 

The choicest elephants to ride, 

And skins and blankets deftly dyed, 

A thousand strings of golden beads, 

And sixteen hundred mettled steeds;- 
And boundless wealth before him piled,. 

Gave Kekaya to Kaikeyi’s child. 

And men of counsel, good and tried. 

On whose firm truth he aye relied, 

King Asvapati gave with speed 
Prince Bharat on his way to lead., 

And noble elephants, strong and young,. 
From sires of Indrasira sprung, 

And others tall and fair to view 
Of great Aird vat’s lineage true : 

And well yoked asses fleet of limb 
The prince his uncle gave to him. 

And dogs within the palace bred,. 

Of body vast and massive head, 

With mighty fangs for battle, brave; 

The tiger’s match in strength, he gave*. 

Yet Bharat’s bosom hardly glowed 
To see the wealth the king bestowed.;. 

For he would speed that hour away, 

Such care upon his bosom lay ; 

Those eager envoys urged him thencej; 

And that sad vision’s influence. 

He left his court-yard, crowded then- 
With elephants and steeds and men,. 

And, peerless in immortal fame, 

To the great royal street he came.. 

He saw, as farther still he went, 

The inner rooms most excellent, 

And passed the doors, to him unelosedj,. 
Where check nor bar his way opposed. 

There Bharat stayed to bid adieu. 

To grandsire and to uncle too, ^ 

Then, with Satrughna by his side,, 

Mounting his car, away he hied. 

The strong- wheeled cars were yoked, and! 
More than a hundred, rolled away : [they^ 
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Servants, with horses, asses, kine, 

Followed their lord in endless line. 

So, guarded by his own right hand, 

Forth high-souled Bharat hied, 

Surrounded by a lordly band 
On whom the king relied. 

Beside him sat ^atrughna dear, 

The scourge of trembling foes : 

Tlius from the light of Indra’s sphere 
A saint made perfect goes. 

CANTO LXXI. 

BHARAT’S RETURN. 

Then Bharat’s face was eastward bent 
As from the rojml town he went. 

He reached Suddnid’s farther side, 

And glorious, gazed upon the tide ; 

Passed Hlitdini, and saw her toss 
Her westering billows hard to cross. 

Then old Ikshvd.ku’3 famous son 
O’er S'atadrd^ his passage won, 

Near Ailadhdna on the strand, 

And came to Aparparyat’s land. 

O’er S'ild’s 'flood he hurried fast, 

Akurvati’s fair stream he passed, 

Crossed' o’er Ag-neya’s rapid rill, 

And S'alyakartan onward still 
Smvahd’s swift stream he eyed, 

True to his vows and purified, 

Th,en crossed the lofty hills, and stood 
In Chaitraratha’s mighty wood. 

He reached the confluence where meet 
Sarasvati® and Gangd fleet. 

And through Bhdrunda forest, spread 
Northward of Viramatsya, speil 
He sought Kalinda’s child, who fills 
The soul with joy, begirt by hills, 

Beached Yamuiid, and passing o’er, 

Bested his army on the shore : 

He gave his horses food and rest, 

Bathed reeking limb and drooping crest. 
They drank their fill and bathed them there, 
And water for their journey bare. 

1 ‘ The Satadra, ‘the huadred-channelled’— bho Zaradrus 

o{ Pbolemy, of Miiiy— -is the Sublej.” Wilson’s 

PikWina, Vol XT. p 130. 

2 The Sarasvafci or Sursooby is a tributary of the Caggar 
or G-uggur in Sirhind, 


Thence through a mighty wood he sped 
All wild and uninhabited, 

As in fair chariot through the skies, 
Most fair in shape a Storm-God flies. 

At Ansudliana Gangii, hard 
To cross, his onward journey barred, 

So turning quickly thence he came 
To Prdgvat’s city dear to fame. 

There having gained the farther side 
To Kutikoshtikd he hied : 

The stream he crossed, and onward then 
To Dharmavardhan brought his men. 
Thence, leaving Toran on the north, 

To Jambuprastha journeyed forth. 

Then onward to a pleasant grove 
By fair Varutha’s town he drove, 

And when a while he there had stajmd, 
Went eastward from the friendly shade. 
Eastward of Ujjilid-nd, where 
The Priyak trees are tall and fair, 

He passed, and rested thei’e each steed 
Exhausted with the journey’s speed. 
There orders to his men addressed, 

With quickened pace he onward pressed, 
. A \vhile at Sarvatirtha spent, 

Then o’er Uttinikd he went. 

O’er many a stream beside he sped 
With coursers on the mountains bred, 
And passing Hastiprishthak, took 
The road o’er Kutikd’s fair brook. 

Then, at Lohitya’s village, he 
Crossed o’er the swift Kapivati, 

Then passed, where Ekasala stands, 

The Stlianumati s flood and sands, 

And Gomati of fair renown 
By Vinata’s delightful town. 

When to Kalinga near he drew, 

A wood of Sal trees charmed the view ; 
That passed, the sun began to rise, 

And Bharat saw with happy eyes, 
Ayodhyd’s city, built and planned 
By ancient Manu’s royal hand. 

Seven nights upon the road had passed, 
; And when he saw the town at last 
Before him in her beauty spread, 

Thus Bharat to the driver said : 

‘ This glorious city from afar, 

Wherein pure groves and gardens are, 
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Seems to my eager eyes to-day 
** A lifeless pile of yellow clay. 

Through all her streets where erst a throng 
Of men and women streamed along, 

Uprose the multitudinous roar : 

To-day I hear that sound no more. 

No longer do mine eyes behold 
The leading people, as of old, 

1 On elephants, cars, horses, go 

Abroad and homeward, to and fro. 

The brilliant gardens, where we heard 
The wild note of each rapturous bird, 
Where men and women loved to meet. 

In pleasant shades, for pastime sweet, — 

^ These to my eyes this day appear 
j Joyless, and desolate, and drear : 

' Each tree that graced the garden grieves, 
And every path is spread with leaves. 

The merry cry of bird and beast, 

That spake aloud their joy, has ceased : 
Still is the long melodious note 
That charmed us from each warbling throat. 
Why blows the blessed air no more, 

^ The incense-breathing air that bore 
Its sweet incomparable scent 
Of sandal and of aloe blent ? 

Why are the drum and tab our mute ? 

Why is the music of the lute 
That woke responsive to the quill. 

Loved by the happy, hushed and still ? 
My boding spirit gathers hence 
i Dire sins of awful consequence, 
i And omens, crowding on my sight, 

I Weigh down my soul with wild affright. 

^ Scarce shall I find my friends who dwell 
^ Here in Ayodhyd safe and well : 

For surely not without a cause 
’ This crushing dread my soul o’erawes,’ 
Heart-sick, dejected, every sense 
Confused by terror’s influence, 

On to the town he quickly swept 
Which King Ikshvd.ku’s children kept. 

He passed through Yaijayanta’s gate, 
With weary steeds, disconsolate. 

And all who near their station held, 

His escort, crying Victory, swelled. 

With heart distracted still he bowed 
Farewell to all the following crowd, 


Turned to the driver and began 
To question thus the weary man : 

‘ Why was I brought, 0 free from blame, 
So fast, unknown for what I came ? 

Vet fear of ill my heart appals. 

And all my wonted courage falls. 

For I have heard in days gone by 
The changes seen when monarchs die ; 

And all those signs, O charioteer, 

I see to-day surround me here : 

Each kinsman’s house looks dark and grim, 
No hand delights to keep it trim : 

The beauty vanished, and the pride. 

The doors, unkept, stand open wide. 

No morning rites are offered there, 

No grateful incense loads the air, 

And all therein, with brows o’ercast, 

Sit joyless on the ground and fast. 

Their lovely chaplets dry and dead, 

Their courts unswept, with dust o’erspread,’ 
The temples of the Gods to-day 
No more look beautiful and gay. 

Neglected stands each holy shrine, 

Each image of a Lord divine. 

No shop where flowery wreaths are sold 
Is bright and busy as of old. 

The women and the men I mark 
Absorbed in fancies dull and dark, 

Their gloomy eyes with tears bedewed, 

A poor afflicted multitude.’ 

His mind oppressed with woe and dread, 
Thus Bharat to his driver said, 

Vievred the dire signs Ayodhyd showed, 
And onward to the palace rode. 


CANTO LXXII. 

INQUIRY. 

He entered in, he looked around, 

Nor in the house his father found ; 
Then to his mother’s dwelling, bent 
To see her face, he quickly went. 

She saw her son, so long away, 
Returning after many a day, 

And from her golden seat in joy 
Sprang forward to her darling boy^ 
Within the bower, no longer bright, 
Came Bharat lover of the right, ; 
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And bending with observance sweet 
Clasped liis dear mother’s lovely feet. 
Long kisses on his brow she pressed;, 

And held her hero to her breast, 

Then fondly drew him to her knees, 

And questioned him in woi-ds like tliese ; 

* How many nights have fled, sinee thou 
Leftest thy graiidsh-e’s home, till now 2 
By flying steeds so swiftly borne, 

Art thou not weak and travel-worn-? 

How fares the king my father, tell j. 

Is Yudhdjit thine uncle well ? 

And now, my son, at length declare 
The pleasures of thy visit there.’ 

Thus to the offspring of the king 
She spake with tender questioning,. 

And to his mother made reply 
Young Bharat of the lotus eye : 

* The seventh night has come and ffed 

* Since, from my grandsire’s home I sped : 
My mother’s sire is well, and he, 
Yudhdjit, from all trouble free. 

The gold and every precious thing 
Presented by the conqueror king, 

The slower guards behind convey : 

I left them weary on the way. 

'Urged by the men my father sent,. 

My hasty course I hither bent : 

Now, J implore, an answer deign, 

And all I wish to know, explain. 
Unoccupied I now behold 
This couch of thine adorned with gold, 
And each of King Ikshvd,kii’s race 
Appears with dark and gloomy face;. 

The king is aye, my mother dear, 

Most constant in his visits here. 

To meet my sire I sought this spot i 
How is it that I find him not ? 

I long to clasp my father’s feet : 

Say where he lingers, I entreat. 
Perchance the monarch may be seen 
Where dwells Kausalyd,, eldest queen.’ 

His father’s fate, from him concealed, 
Kaiheyf to .her son revealed : 

Told as glad news the story sad, 

For lust of sway had made her mad : 

* Thy father, 0 my darling, know, 

Has gontj the way all life must go : 


Devout and famed, of lofty thought. 

In whom the good their refuge sought. ’ 
When Bharat pious, pure, and true,. 
Heard the sad words which pierced him- 
Grieved for the sire’he lovedso well [through,. 
Prostrate upon the ground he fell. : 

Down fell the strong-armed hero, high- 
Tossing his arms, and a sad cry, 

* Ah, woe is- me, unhappy, slain i’ 

Burst fro-ni his lips again, again., 

A ffiicted for his father’s fate 

By grief’s intolerable weight,. 

With every sense amazed and cowed 
The splendid hero wailed aloud ; 

‘ A.h me, my royal father’s bed 
Of old a gentle radiance shed*, 

Like the pure sky when clouds are past. 
And the moon's light is o’er it east; 

Ah, of its wisest lord bereft. 

It shows to-day faint radiance left. 

As when the moon has left the sky,. 

Or mighty Ocean’s depths are dry.’ 

With choking sobs, with many a tear,. 
Pierced to the heart with grief sincere, 

The best of conquerors poured his sighs^ 
And with his robe veiled face and eyeSw. 
Kaikeyf saw him- fallen there, 

Godlike, afflicted, in despair, 

Used every art to move him thencej 
And tried him thus with eloquence : 

‘'Arise, arise, my dearest ; why 
Wilt thou, famed Prince, sO' lowly lie ?' 

Not by such grief as this are moved 
Good men like thee, by all approved. 

The earth thy father nobly swayed. 

And rites to Heaven he duly paid. 

At length his race of life was run : 

Thou shouldst not mourn for him, my son.’' 

Long on the ground he wept, and rolled 
From side to side, still unconsoled, 

And then, with bitter grief oppressed, 

His mother with these words addressed : 

‘ This joyful hope my bosom fed 
When from my grandsire’s halls I sped — 

* The king will throne his eldest son, 

And sacrifice, as should be done.’ 

But all is changed, my hope was vain, 

. And this sad heart is rent in twain, 
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For my dear father’s face 1 miss, 

Who ever sought his loved ones’ bliss. 

But in my absence, mother, say, 

W^hat sickness took my sire away ! 

Ah, happy Rd,ma, happy they 
Allowed his funeral rites to pay 1 
Tile glorious monarch has not learned 
That I his darling have returned, 

Or quickly had he hither sped, 

And pressed his kisses on my head. 

Where is that hand whose gentle touch, 
Most soft and kind 1 loved so much, 

The hand that loved to brush away 
The dust that on his darling lay ? 

Quick, bear the news to Rdma’s ear ; 

Tell the great chief that I am here : 
Brother, and sire, and friend, and all 
Is he, and I his trusty thralL 
For noble hearts, to virtue true, 

Their sires in elder brothers view. 

To clasp his feet I fain would bow : 

He is my hope and refuge now. 

What said my glorious sire, who knew 
Virtue and vice, so brave and true ? 

Firm in his vows, dear lady, .say. 

What said he ere he passed away ? 

What was his rede to me ? I crave 
To hear the last advice he gave.’ 

Thus closely questioned by the youth, 
Kaikeyi spoke the mournful truth : 

‘ The high-souled monarch wept and sighed. 
For Rdma, Sita, Lakshman, cried. 

Then! best of all who go to bliss, 

Passed to the world whicli follows this. 

^ Ah, blessed are the people who 
Shall Rama and his Sifc^ view, 

And Lakshman of the mighty arm, 
Returning free from scathe and harm.’ 

Such were the words, the last of all, 

Thy father, ere he died, let lali, 

By Fate and Death’s dread coils enwound, 
As some great elephant is bound.’ 

He heard, yet deeper in despair, 

Her lips this double woe declare, 

And with sad brow that showed his pain 
Questioned his mother thus again ; 

‘ But where is he, of virtue tried, 

Who fills Kau^alya’s heart with pride, 




Where is the noble R^rna ? where 
Is Lakshman brave, and Sitd, fair ? ’ 

Thus pressed, the queen began to tell 
The story as each thing befell, 

And gave her son in words like these, 

The mournful news fshe meant to please; 

‘ The prince is gone in hermit dress 
To Dandak’s mighty wilderness, 

And Lakshman brave and Sitd, share 
The wanderings of the exile there.’ 

Then Bharat’s soul with fear was stirred 
Lest Rama from the right had erred, 

And jealous for ancestral fame. 

He put this question to the dame : 

‘ Has Rama grasped with lawless hold 
A Brahman’s house, or land, or gold ? 

Has R4ma harmed with ill intent 
Some poor or wealthy innocent ? 

Was Rama, faithless to his vows, ' 

Enamoured of another’s spouse ? 

Why was he sent to Daiiidak’s wild, 

Like one wlfo kills an unborn child ? ’ 

He questioned thus : and she began - 

To tell her deeds and crafty plan, 

Deceitful-hearted, fond, and blind 
As is the Avay of womankind : 

‘ Ro Brdihman’s wealth has Rama seized, 

No dame his wandering fancy pleased : 

His very eyes lie ne’er allows 
To gaze upon a neiglibour’s spouse. ' 

But when I heard the monarch planned • 

To give the realm to R4ma’s hand, 

I prayed that Riima hence might flee, ; 

And claimed the throne, my son, for thee. [ 

The king maintained the name he bare, i 

And did according to my prayer, , [ 

And Rama, with his brother, sent, \ 

And Sihl, forth to banishment. : 

When his dear son was seen no more, ^ 

The lord of earth was troubled sore t > 

Too feeble with his grief to strive, 

He joined the Elemental Five. 

Up then, most dutiful 1 maintain 
Thy royal state, arise, and reign. 

For thee, my darling son, for thee 

All this was planned and WTought by me. 

Come, cast tby grief and pain aside, 

With manly courage fortified. 1 
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This town and realm are all thine own, 
And fear and grief are here unknown. 
Come, with Vasishtha's guiding aid, 
And priests in ritual skilled 
Let the king's funeral dues be paid, 
And every claim fulfilled. 

Perform his obsequies with all 
That suits his rank and worth, 

Then give the mandate to install 
Thyself as lord of earth.’ 


CANTO LXXIII. 


RAIKEYI EEPEOACBSD. 

But when he heard the queen relate 
His brothers’ doom, his father’s fate, 

Thus Bharat to his mother said 
With burning grief disquieted : 

* Alas, what boots it now to reign, 

Struck down by grief and well-nigh slain ? 
Ah, both are gone, my sire, and he 
Who was a second sire to me. 

Grief upon grief thy hand has made. 

And salt upon my gashes laid : 

Bor my dear sire has died through thee, 
And R'^ma roams a devotee. 

Thou earnest hke the night, of Pate 
This royal house to devastate. 

Unwitting ill, my hapless sire 
Placed in his bosom coals of fire, 

And through thy crimes his death he met, 
Q thou whose heart on sin is set. 

Shame of thy house ! thy senseless deed 
Has reft ail joy from Raghu’s seed. 

The truthful monarch, dear to fame, 
Received thee as his wedded dame, 

And by thy act to misery doomed 
Has died by fiames of grief consumed. 
Kau^alyd and Sumitrd too 
The coming of my mother rue, 

And if they live oppressed by woe, 

For their dear sons their sad tears flow. 
Was he not ever good and kind, — 

That hero of the duteous mind 
Bkilled in all filial duties, he 
As a dear mother treated thee. 


Kausalyd too, the eldest queen, 

Who far foresees with insight keen, 

Did she not ever show thee all 
A sister’s love at duty’s call ? 

And hast thou from the kingdom chased 
Her son, with bark around his waist, 

To the wild wood, to dwell therein, 

And dost not sorrow for thy sin ? 

The love I bare to Raghu’s son 
Thou knewest not, ambitious one, 

If thou hast wrought this impious deed 
For ro^yal sway, in lawless greed. 

With him and Lakshman f ir away, 

What power have I the realm to sway ? 
What hope will fire my bosom, when 
I see no more those lords of men ? 

The holy king who loved the right 
Relied on Rama’s power and might, 

His guardian and his glory : so 
Joys Meru in his woods below. 

How can I bear, a steer untrained, 

The load his mightier strength sustained ? 
What power have I to brook alone 
This weight on feeble shoulders thrown ? 
But if the needful power were bought 
By strength of mind and brooding thought, 
No triumph shall attend the dame 
Who dooms her son to lasting shame. 

Now should no doubt that son prevent 
From quitting thee on evil bent, 

But Rama’s love o’erpowers my will, 

Who holds thee as his mother still. 

Whence did the thought, 0 thou whose eyes 
Are turned to sinful deeds, arise— 

A plan our ancient sires would hate, 

0 f tilen from thy virtuous state ? 

For in the line from which we spring 
The eldest is anointed king : 

No monarchs from the rule decline, 

And, least of all, Ikshvdku’s line. 

Our holy sires, to virtue true, 

Upon our race a lustre threw, 

But with vsubversive frenzy thou 
Hast marred our lineal honour now. 

Of lofty birth, a noble line 
Of previous kings is also thine ; 

Then whence this hated folly 'I whence 
This sudden change that steals thy sense ? 
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Thou shalfc not gain thine impious will, 

O thou whose thoughts are bent on ill, 
Thou from whose guilty hand descend 
These sinful blows my life to end* 

Now to the forest will I go. 

Thy cherished plans to overthrow, 

And bring my brother, free from stain, 

His people’s darling, home again. 

And Rdma, when again he turns, 
y Whose glory like a beacon burns, 

In me a faithful slave shall find 
To serve him with contented mind.’ 

CANTO LXXIV. 

BHARAT’S LAMENT. 

When Bharat’s anger-sharpened tongue 
Keproaches on the queen had flung. 
Again, with mighty rage possessed, 

The guilty dame he thus addressed : 

‘ Blee, cruel, wicked sinner, flee, 

Let not this kingdom harbour thee. 

Thou who hast thrown all right aside. 
Weep thou for me when I have died. 

Canst thou one charge against the king, 

^ Or the most duteous Rdma, bring ? 

The one thy sin to death has sent, 

The other chased to banishment. 

Our line’s destroyer, sin-defiled 
Like one who kills an unborn child, 

Ne’er with thy lord in heaven to dwell, 
Thy portion shall be down in hell. 

5 Because thy hand, that stayed for naught, 
This awful wickedness has wrought, 

And ruined him whom all held dear, 

My bosom too is stirred with fear. 

My father by thy sin is dead, 

And Bdma to the wood is fled 5 
^ And of thy deed I bear the stain. 

And fameless in the world remain. 
Ambitious, evil-s()uled, in show 
My mother, yet my direst foe, 

My throning ne’er thiire eyes shall bless, 
Thy husband’s wicked murderess. 

■ Thou art not A4vapati’s child, 

That righteous king, most sage and mild, 
But thou wast born a fiend, a foe 
My father’s house to overthrow. 

^ Thou who hast made Kausalyd, pure, 

1 Gentle, affectionate, endure 
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The loss of him who was her bliss, — 

What worlds await thee, Queen, for this ? 

Was it not patent to thy sense 
That Bdma was his friends’ defence, 

Kausalyd’s own true child most dear, 

The eldest and his father’s peer ? 

Men in the son not only trace 
The father’s figure, form, and face, 

But in his heart they also find 
The offspring of the father’s mind ; 

And hence, though dear their kinsmen are, 

To mothers sons are dearer far. 

There goes an ancient legend how 
Good Surabhi, the God-loved cow, 

Saw two of her dear children strain, 

Drawing a plough and faint with pain. 

She saw them on the earth outworn, 

Toiling till noon from early morn, * 

And as she viewed her children’s woe, 

A flood of tears began to flow. 

As through the air beneath her swept 
The Lord of Gods, the drops she wept, 

Bine, laden with delicious smell, 

Upon his heavenly body fell. 

And lodra lifted up his eyes 
And saw her standing in the skies, 

Afflicted with her sorrow’s weight, 

Sad, weeping, all disconsolate. 

The Lord of Gods in anxious mood 
Thus spoke in suppliant attitude ; 

' No fear disturbs our rest, and how I 

Come this great dread upon thee now ? 

Whence can this woe upon thee fall, 

Say, gentle one who lovest all? ’ .. f 

Thus spake the God who rules the skies, > 

Indra, the Lord supremely wise ; ^ 

And gentle Surabhi, well learned ; 

In eloquence, this speech returned : 

* Not thine the fault, great God, not thine, 

And guiltless are the Lords divine : 

I mourn two children faint with toil, 

Labouring hard in stubborn soil. 

Wasted and sad I see them now, . 

While the sun beats on neck and brow, 

Still goaded by the cruel hind, — 

No pity in his savage mind. 

O Indra, from this body sprang 
These children, worn with many a pang. 
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For this sad sight I mourn, for none 
Is to the mother like liter son.’ 

He saw her weep whose offspring feed 
In thousands over hill and mead, 

And knew that in a mother’s eye 
Naught with a son, for love, can vie. 

He deemed her, when the tears that came 
From her sad eyes bedewed his frame, 
Laden with their celestial scent, 

Of living things most excellent. 

If she these tears of sorrow shed 
"Who many a tliousand children bred, 

Think what a life of woe is left 
Kau^alyd, of her Rdina reft. 

An only sou was hers, and she 
Is rendered childless now by thee. 

Plere and hereafter, for thy crime, 

Woe is thy lot through endless time. 

And now, 0 Queen, without delay, 

With ail due honour will 1 pay 
Both to my brother and my sire 
The rites their several fates require. 

Back to Ayodhyd will I bring 

The long-armed chief, her lord and king, 

And to the wood myself betake 

Where lunniiit saints their dwelling make. 

For, sinner both in deed and thought I 

This hideous crime which thou hast wrought 

I cannot bear, or live to see 

The people’s sad eyes bent on me. 

Begone, to Da^dak wood retire, 

Or cast thy body to the fire, 

Or bind around thy neck the rope ; 

No other r-efuge mayst thou hope. 

When [Ritma, lord of valour true, 

Has gained the earth, his right and due, 
Then, free from duty’s binding debt, 

My vanished sin shall I forget.’ 

, Thus like an elephant forced to brook 
The goading of the driver’s hook. 

Quick panting like a serpent maimed, 

He fell to earth with rage inflamed. 


With angry eyes which tears bedewed, 

The miserable queen he viewed, 

And spake with keen reproach to her 
Before each lord and minister : 

* No lust have I for kingly sway, 

My mother I no more obey : 

Naught of this consecration knew 
WTiich Da^aratha kept in view, 

I with Shtrughna all the time 
Was dwelling in a distant clime : 

1 knew of Rdma’s exile naught. 

That hero of the noble thought : 

I knew not how fair Sitd went, 

And Lakshmai;i, forth to banisliment.’ 

Thus high-souled Bharat, mid the crowd; 
Lifted his voice and cried aloud. 

Kau^alyd heard, she raised her head, 

Arul quickly to Sumitrd. said : 

‘ Bliarat, Kaikeyi’s son, is here, — 

Hers whose fell deeds I loathe and fear ; 
That youth of foresight keen I fain 
Would meet and see his face again.’ 

Thus to Sumitrd spake the dame, 

And straight to Bharat’s presence came 
With altered mien, neglected dress, 
Trembling and faint with sore distress. 
Bharat, Batrughna by his side, 

To meet her, toward her palace hied. 

And when tlie royal dame they viewed 
Distressed with dire solicitude, 

Sad, fallen senseless on the ground. 

About her neck their arms they wound. 
The noble matron prostrate there, 
Embraced, with tears, the weeping pair, 
And with her load of grief oppressed, 

To Bharat then these words addressed : 

‘ Now all is thine, without a foe, 

This realm for which thou longest so. 

Ah, soon Kaikeyi’s ruthless hand 
Has won the empire of the land, 

And made ray guiltless Iddma flee 
Dressed like some lonely devotee. 

Herein what profit has the queen, 

Whose eye delights in havCc, seen ? 

Me also, me ’twere surely good 
To banish to the distant wood, 

To dwell amid the shades that hold • , 

My famous son with liinbs like gold. 


CANTO LXXV. 
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A while he lay t he rose at length, 

And. slowly gathering sense and strength, 
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Nay, with the sacred fire to guide, 

Will I, Sumitvd. by my side, 

Myself to tiie drear wood repair 
And seek the son of Kaghu there. 

This land which rice and golden corn 
And wealth of every kind adorn, 

Oar, elephant, and steed, and gem, — 

She makes thee lord of it and them. ^ 

With taunts like these her bitter tongue 
The heart of blameless Bharat wrung, 

And direr pangs his bosom tore 
Than when the lancet probes a sore. 

With troubled senses all astray 
Prone at her feet he fell and lay. 

With loud lament a while he plained, 

And slowly^ strength and sense regained. 
With suppliant hand to band applied 
He turned to her who wept and sighed, 

And thus bespake the queen, whose breast 
With sundry woes was sore distressed : 

‘ Why these reproaches, noble darne ? 

I, knowing naught, am free from blame. 
T^u knowest well what love was mine 
For Bdma, chief of Baghu’s line. 

O, never be his darkened mind 
To Scripture's guiding lore inclined. 

By whose consent the prince who led 
The good, the truthful hero, fled. 

May he obey the vilest lord, 

Oflend the sun with act abhorred, 

And strike a sleeping cow, who lent 
His voice to Bdina’s banishment. 

May the good king who all befriends, 

And, like his sons, the people tends, 

Be wronged by him who gave consent 
To noble Ejlma’s banishment. 

On him that king’s injustice fdi, 

Who takes, as lord, a sixth of all. 

Nor guards, neglectful of his trust,. 

His people, as a ruler must. 

The crime of those who swear to fee^ 

At holy rites, some devotee, 

And then the promised gift deny, 

Be his who willed the prince should fly. 
When weapons clash and heroes bleed, 
With elephant and harnessed steed, 

1 Suryamcha pratimehaiu, adversus soleni Uiingat. An 
offence expressly forbidden by bhe Laws of Mann, 


Ne’er, like the good, be his to fight 
Whose heart allowed the prince’s flight. 
Though taught with care by one expert 
May he the Veda’s text pervert, 

With impious mind on evil bent, 

Whose voice approved the banishment. 
May he with traitor lips reveal 
Whate’er he promised to conceal, 

And bruit abroad his friend’s offence, 
Betrayed by generous confidence. 

No wife of equal lineage born 
The wretch’s joyless home adorn : 

Ne’er may he do one virtuous deed, 

And dying see no child succeed. 

When in the battle’s awful day 
Fierce warriors stand in dread array,, 
Bet the base coward turn and fly,, 

And smitten by the foeman, die.. 

Long may he wander, rags his wear, 
Doomed in his hand a skull to bear. 
And like an idiot beg his bread, 

Who gave consent when Rdma fled. 

His sin who holy rites forgets, 

Asleep when shows the sun and sets,. 

A load upon his soul shall lie 
Whose will allowed the prince to fly.. 
His sin who loves his Master’s dame,. 
His, kindler of destructive flame, 

His who betrays his trusting friend 
Shall, mingled all, on him descend. 

By him no reverence due be paid 
To blessed God or parted shade : 

May sire and mother’s sacred name 
In vain from hina obedience claim. 

Ne’er may he go where dwell the good, 
Nor will their fame and, neighbourhood, 
Btit lose all hopes of bliss to-day, 

Who willed the prince should flee away;. 
May he deceive the poor and weak 
Who look to him and comfort seek, 
Betray the suppliants who complain,.. 
And make the hopeful hope in vain. 
Long may his wife his kiss expect,. 

And pine away in cold neglect.. 

May he his lawful love despise, 

And turn on other dames his. eyes, 

Fool, on forbidden joys, intent,. 

Whose will allowed the banishment. 
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His sin who deadly poison throws 
To spoil the water as it flows, 

Lay on the wretch its burden dread 
Who gave consent when Rdma fled.’i 
Thus with his words he undeceived 
Kau^alya’s troubled heart, who grieved 
For son and husband reft away ; 

Then prostrate on the ground he lay, 

Him as he lay half-senseless there, 

Freed by the mighty oaths he sware, 
Kau4aly^ by her woe distressed, 

With melancholy words addressed : 

* Anew, my son, this sorrow springs 
To rend my heart with keener stings ; 
These awful oaths which thou hast sworn 
My breast with double grief have torn. 
Thy soul, and faithful Lakshmaii’s too, 

Are still, thank Heaven ! to virtue true, 
True to thy promise, thou sflalt gain 
The mansions which the good obtain.’ 

Then to her breast that youth she drew* 
Whose sweet fraternal love she knew, 

And there in strict embraces held 
The hero, as her tears outwelled. 

And Bharat'S heart grew sick and faint 
With grief and oft^renewed complaint. 
And all his senses were distraught 
By the great woe that in him wrought, 
Thus as he lay and still bewailed 
With sighs and loud lament 
Till all his strength and reason failed. 
The hours of night were spent, 


CANTO LXXYL 

f MB FUNERAL. 

The saint Va^ishtha, best of all 
Whose words with moving wisdom fell, 
Bharat, Kaikeyi’s son, addressed. 

Whom burning fires of grief distressed : 

* O Prince, whose feme is widely spread 
Enough of grief; be comforted. 

The time is come : arise, and lay 
Upon the pyre the monarch’s clay.* 

1 Bharat does pot intend these oaraea for any particular 

B raon ; bp inerely wishes to proye his own inuopence by 
;oking them ori his ftWQ head if bp any share in 
banishing Biiaia, - 


He heard the words Vasishtha spoke, 
And slumbering resolution woke. 

Then skilled in all the laws declare, 

He bade his friends the rites prepare. 

They raised the body from the oil, 

And placed it, dripping, on the soil ; 

Then laid it on a bed, whereon 
Wrought gold and precious jewels shone. ■ 
There, pallor o’er his features spread, 

The monarch, as in sleep, lay dead. 

Then Bharat sought his father’s side, 

And lifted up his voice and cried : 

‘ O King, and has thy heart designed 
To part and leave thy son behind ? 

Make Rdma fiee, who loves the right, 

Aud Lakshman of the arm of might 1 
Whither, great Monarch, wilt thou go, 

And leave this people in their woe, 
Mourning their hero, wild with grief, 

Of Rdma reft, their Hon chief ? 

Ah, who will guard the people well 
Who in Ayodhyd’s city dwell, 

When thou, my sire, hast sought the sky, 
And Rdma has been forced to fly ? 

In widowed woe, bereft of thee, 

The land no more is fair to see 
The city, to my aching sight, 

Js gloomy as a moonless night.* 

Thus, with o’erwhelming sorrow pained, 
Bad Bharat by the bed complained : 

And thus Vasishtha, holy sage, 

Spoke his deep anguish to assuage : 

^ O Lord of men, no longer stay ; 

The last remaining duties pay ; 

Haste, mighty-arrned, as I advise, 

The funeral rites to solemnize.’ 

And Bharat heard Va^ishtha’s rede 
With due attention, and agreed, 

He summoned straight from every side 
Chaplain, and priest, and holy guide. 

The sacred fires he bade them bring 
Forth from the chapel of the kingj 
Wherein the priests in order due, 

And ministers, the offerings threw- 
Distraught in mind, with sob and tear. 
They laid the body on a feer, 

And seryauts, while fheir eyes brimmed ofer, 
The' monarch from the palace, bore* 
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Another band of moiirners led 
The long procession of the dead : 

Bich garments in the way they cast, 

And gold and silver, as they passed. 

Then other hands the corse bedewed 
With fragrant juices that exude 
From sandal, cedar, aloe, pine. 

And every perfume rare and fine. 

Then priestly hands the mighty dead 
Upon the pyre deposited. 

The sacred fires they tended next ; 

And muttered low each fune.ral text ; 

And priestly singers who rehearse 
The Sdman^ sang their holy verse. 

Forth from the town in litters came, 

Or chariots, many a royal dame, 

And honoured so the funeral ground, 

With aged followers ringed around. 

With steps in inverse order bent,® 

The priests in sad procession went 
Around the monarch’s burning pyre 
Who well had nursed each sacred fire: 
With Queen Kausaly^ and the rest, 

Their tender hearts with woe distressed. 
The voice of women, shrill and clear 
As screaming curlews, smote the ear, 

As from a th^ousand voices rose 
The shriek that tells of woman’s woes. 
Then weeping, faint, with loud lament, 
Pown Sarjfi’s shelving bank they went. 
There standing on the river side 
With Bharat, priest, and peer, 

Their lips the women purified 
With water fresh and clear, 

Beturning to the royal town, 

Their eyes with tear-drops filled, 

Ten days on earth they laid them down, 
And wept till grief was stilled. 


THE GATHERING OF THE ASHES. 

The tenth day passed : the prince again 
Was free from every legal stain. 

He bade them on the twelfth the great 
Bemaining honour celebrate. 

1 The SI£ma-v6d^^, bhe hymns of which are chanitecl «loud, 

2 Wftlking froun right bo left. 



Much gold he gave, and gems, and food, 

To all the Brdhman multitude, 

And goats whose hair was white and fine, 

And many a thousand head of kine : 

Slaves, men and damsels, he bestowed, 

And many a car and fair abode ; 

Such gifts he gave the Brdhman race, 

His father’s obsequies to grace. 

Then when the morning’s earliest ray 
Appeared upon the thirteenth day, 

Again the hero wept and sighed 
Distraught and sorrow-stupefied; 

Drew, sobbing in his anguish, near, 

The last remaining debt to clear. 

And at the bottom of the pyre, 

He thus bespake his royal sire : 

* O father, hast thou left me so, 

Deserted in my friendless woe, ■ 

When he to whom the charge was given 
To keep me, to the wood is driven ? 

Her only son is forced away 
Who was his helpless mother’s stay : 

Ah, whither, father, art thou fled, 

Leaving the queen uneomforted ? ’ 

He looked upon the pile where lay 
The bones half-burnt and ashes grey, 

And uttering a piteous moan, 

Gave way, hy anguish overthrown. 

Then as his tears began to well, i’ 

Prostrate to earth the hero fell ; 

So from its seat the staff they drag, i 

And cast to earth some glorious flag. • 

The ministers approached again [ 

The prince whom rites had freed from stain : | 

So when Yayd-ti fell, each seer, j 

In pity for his fate, drew near. j 

Shtrughna saw him lying low 
O’erwhelmed beneath the rush of woa, 

And as upon the king he thought, 

He fell upon the earth distraught. 

When to his loving memory came 
Those noble gifts, that kingly frame, 

He sorrowed, by his woe distressed, 

As one by frenzied rage possessed : 

* Ah me, this surging sea of woe 
Has drowned us with its overflow : 

The source is Manthard, dire and dark, 

Kaikeyt is the ravening shark ; 
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When rose each hero from the ground, 

A lion lord of men, renowned, 

He showed like Indra’s dag,! whereon 
Fierce rains have dashed and suns have shone.. 
They wiped their red and weeping eyes,. 

A nd gently made their sad replies ; 

Then, urged to haste, the ro^’-al pair 
Performed the rites that claimed their car©; 


And the great boons the monarch gave 
Lend conquering might to every wave. 

Ah, whither wilt thou go, and leave 
Thy Bharat in his woe to grieve, 

Whom ever ’twas thy greatest joy 
To fondle as a tender boy ? 

Didst thou not give with thoughtful care 
Our food, our drink, our robes to wear ? 
Whose love will now for us provide, 

When thou, our king and sire, hast died ? 
At such a time bereft, forlorn, 

"Why is not earth in sunder torn, 

Missing her monarch’s firm control, 

His love of right, his lofty soul ? 

Ah me, for Eslma roams afar, 

My sire is where the Blesvsed are: 

How can I live deserted ? I 
Will pass into the fire and die. 

Abandoned thus, I will not brook 
Upon Ayodhyd’s town to look, 

Once guarded by Ikshvdku’s race : 

The wood shall be my dwelling-place.* 
Then when the princes’ mournful train 
Heard the sad brothers thus complain, 
And saw their misery, at the view 
Their grief burst wilder out anew. 

Faint with lamenting, sad and worn, 

Each like a hull with broken horn, 

The brothers in their wild despair 
Lay rolling, mad with misery, there. 

Then old Vanish tha good and true, 

Their father’ s priest, all lore who knew, 
Raised weeping Bharat on his feet, 

And thus bespake with counsel meet : 
‘Twelve days, my lord, have past away 
Since flames consumed thy father’s clay : 
Delay no more : as rules ordain, 

Gather what bones may yet remain. 

Three constant pairs are ever found 
To hem all mortal creatures round 
Then mourn not thus, O Prince, for none 
Their close companionship may shun.’ 

Suraantra bade S'atrughna rise, 

And soothed his soul with counsel wise, 
And skilled in truth, his hearer taught 
How all things are and come to naught. 


CANTO LXXVIII. 


MANTBARA PUmSHED. 

S'atrughna thus to Bharat spake 
Who longed the forest road to take: 

‘ He who in woe was wont to* give 
Strength to himself and all that live — 
Dear RAma, true and pure in heart, 

Is banished by a woman’s art. 

Yet here was Lakshman, brave and strong,. 
Could not his might prevent the wrong ?. 
Could not his arm the king restrain, 

Or make the banished free again I 
One loving right and fearing ©rime 
Had cheeked the monarch’s sin in time. 
When, vassal of a woman’s will. 

His feet approached the path of ill’ 

While Lakshraan’s younger brother, dreadi 
S'atrughna, thus to Bharat said, 

Came to the fronting door, arrayed 
In glittering robes, the hump-back maid* 
There she, with sandal-oil besmeared, 

In garments meet for queens appeared ; 

And lustre to her form was lent 
By many a gem and ornament. 

She girdled with her broidered zone, 

And many a chain about her thrown. 
Showed like a female, monkey round 
Whose body many a string is bound. 

When on that cause of evil fell 
Tlie quick eye of the sentinel, 

He grasped her in his ruthless hold, 

And hastening in, S'atrughna told l 
‘ Here is the wicked pest,’ he cried, 

* Through whom the king thy father died. 
And Rdma wanders in the wood : 

Do with her as thou deemest good.’ 

1 Erected upon a tree or high staff in honour of Indra. 


1 Birth and death, pleasure, and pain, loss and gain. 
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And if he knew thy vengeful blade 
Had slaughtered e’en this hump back maid. 
Never again, be sure, would he 
Speak friendly word to thee or me.’ 

When Biiarat’s speech S'atrughna heard. 
He calmed the rage his breast that stirred, 
Keleasing from her dire constraint 
The trembling wretch with terror faint. 
Then to Kaikeyfs feet she crept, 

And prostrate in her misery wept. 

Kaikeyi on the hump'back gazed, 

And saw her weep and gasp, 

Still quivering, with her senses dazed, 

From fierce Satrughna’s grasp. 

With gentle words of pity she 
Assuaged her wild despair, 

E’en as a tender hand might free 
A curlew from the snare. 


The warder spoke : and every word 
Satrughna’s breast to fury stirred ; 

H<j called the servants, all and each, 

And spake in wrath his hasty speech: 

‘ This is the wretch my sire who slew, 

And misery on my brothers drew : 

Let her this day obtain the meed, 

Vile sinner, of her cruel deed.’ 

He spake ; and moved by fury laid 
His mighty hand upon the maid, 

Who as her fellows ringed her round, 

Made with her cries the hall resound. 

Soon as the gathered women viewed 
Shtrughua in his angry mood, 

Their hearts disturbed by sudden dread, 
They turned and from his presence fled. 

‘ His rage/ they cried, ‘ on us will fall, 

A nd ruthless, he will slay us all. 

Come, to Kaugalyd let us flee : 

Our hope, our sure defence is she. 
Approved by all, of virtuous mind, 
Compassionate, and good, and kind.’ 

His eyes with burning wrath aglow, 
S'atrughiia, sliatterer of the foe, 

Dragged on the ground the hump-back maid 
Who shrieked aloud and screamed for aid. 
This way and that with no remorse 
He dragged her with resistless force, 

And chains and glittering trinkets burst 
Lay here and there with gems dispersed. 
Till like the sky of Autumn shone 
The palace floor they sparkled on. 

The lord of men, supremely strong, 

Haled in his rage the wretch along: 

Where Queen Kaikeyf dwelt ho came. 

And sternly then addressed the dame. 

Deep in her heart Kaikeyf felt 
The stabs bis keen reproaches dealt. 

And of Batrughna’s ire afraid, 

To Bharat flew and cried for aid. 

He looked and saw the prince inflamed 
With burning rage, and thus exclaimed : 
‘Forgive! thine angry arm restrain : 

A woman never may be slain. 

My band Kaikeyf’s blood would spill, 

The sinner ever bent on ill, 

But Bdma, long in duty tried, 

Would hate the impious matricide : 


CANTO LXXIX. 


BHARAT'S COMMANDS. 

Now when the sun’s returning ray 
Had ushered in the flmrteenth day, 

The gathered peers of state addressed 
To Bharat’s ear their new request : 

* Our lord to heaven has parted hence, 
Long served with deepest reverence ; 
Edma, the eldest, far from home, 

And Lakshman, in the forest roam. 

O Prince, of mighty fame, be thou 
Our guardian and our monarch now. 
Lest secret plot or foeman’s hate 
Assail our unpiotected state. 

With longing e3?'es, O Lord of men, 

To thee look friend and citizen, 

And ready is each sacred thing 
To consecrate our chosen king. 

Come, Bharat, and accept thine own 
Ancient hereditary throne. 

Thee let the priests this day install 
As monarch to preserve us all’ 

Around the sacred gear he bent 
tiis circling footsteps reverent, 

And, firm to vows be would not break, 
Thus to the gathered people spake : 
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‘ The eldest son is ever king: 

So rules the house from which we spring : 
Nor should ye. Lords, like men unwise, 
"With words like these to wrong advise. 
Kd,ma is eldest born, and he 
The ruler of the land shall be. 

Now to the woods will I repair, 

Five years and nine to lodge me there. 
Assemble straight a mighty force, 

Cars, elephants, and foot and horse, 

For I will follow on his track 
And bring my eldest brother back. 

"Whate'er the rites of throning need 
Placed on a car the way shall lead ; 

The sacred vessels I will take 
To the wild wood for Rdma’s sake. 

I o’er the lion prince’s head 
The sanctifying balm will shed, 

And bring him, as the fire they bring 
Forth from the shrine, with triumphing. 

Nor will I let ray mother’s greed 
In this her cherished aim succeed-: 

In pathless wilds will I remain, 

And Kdma here as king shall reign. 

To make the rough ways smooth and clear 
Send workman out and pioneer : 

Let skilful men attend beside 

Our way through pathless spots to guide.’ 

As thus the royal Bharat spake, 
Ordaining all for Rsima’s sake, 

The audience gave with one accord 
Auspicious answer to their lord ; 

♦ Be royal Fortune aye benign 
To thee for this good speech of thine, 

Who wishest still thine elder’s hand 
To rule with kingly sway the laud.’ 

Their glorious speech, their favouring cries 
Made his proud bosom swell ; 

And from the prince’s noble eyes 
The tears of rapture fell.i 


CANTO LXXX. 


TBE WAY PREPARED. 

All they who knew the joiner’s art, 

Or distant ground in every part ; 

1 I'fdllow in this sbanza the Bombay edition in preference 
toScMegd’s w^hioh gives the: tears of joy to the courtiers. 


Each busied in his several trade, 

To work machines or ply the spade j 
Deft workmen skilled to frame the wheel, 
Or with the ponderous engine deal ; 

Guides of the way, and craftsmen skilled 
To sink the well, make bricks, and build ; 

A nd those whose hands the tree could hewj 
And work with slips of cut bamboo, 

Went forward, and to guide them, they 
Whose eyes before had seen the way. 

Then onward in triumphant mood 
Went all the mighty multitude. 

Like the great sea whose waves leap high 
When the full moon is in the sky. 

Then, in his proper duty skilled, 

Each joined him to his several guild, 

And onward in advance they went 
With every tool and implement. 

Where bush and tangled creeper lay 
With trenchant steel they made the way ; 
They felled each stump, removed each stone, 
And many a tree was overthrown. 

In other spots, on desert lands, 

Tall trees were reared by busy hands. 
Where’er the line of road they took, 

They plied the hatchet, axe, and hook. 
Others with all their strength applied, 

Oast vigorous plants and shrubs aside, 

In shelving valleys rooted deep, 

And levelled every dale and steep. 

Each pit and hole that stopped the way 
They filled with stones, and mud, and clay, 
And all the ground that rose and fell 
With busy care was levelled well. 

They bridged ravines with ceaseless toil, 
And pounded fine the flinty soil. 

Now here, now there, to right and left, 

A passage through the ground they cleft, 
And soon the rushing flood was led 
Abundant through the new-cut bed. 

Which by the running stream supplied 
With ocean’s boundless waters vied. 

In dry and thirsty spots they sank 
Full many a well and ample tank. 

And altars round about them placed 
To deck the station in the waste. 

With well-wrought plaster smoothly spread. 
With bloomly trees that rose o’erhead, 
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With banners waving in the air, 

And wild birds singing here and there, 
With fragrant sandal-water wet, 

With many a flower beside it set. 

Like the Gods’ heavenly pathway showed 
That mighty host’s imperial road. 

Deft workmen, chosen for their skill 
To do the liigh-souled Bharat’s will, 

In every pleasant spot where grew 
Trees of sweet fruit and fair to view, 

As he commanded, toiled to grace 
With ail delights his camping-place. 

And they who read the stars, and well 
Each lucky sign and hour could tell, 
Raised carefully the tented shade 
Wherein high-minded Bharat stayed. 

With ample space of level ground, 

With broad deep moat encompassed round ; 
Like Mandar in his towering pride. 

With streets that ran from side to side J 
Enwreathed with many a palace tall * 
Surrounded by its noble wall ; 

With roads by skilful workmen made, 
Where many a glorious banner played ; 
With stately mansions, where the dove 
Sat nestling in her cote above, 

Rising aloft supremely fair 

Like heavenly cars that float in air, 

Each camp in beauty and in bliss 
Matched Indra’s own metropolis. 

As shines the heaven on some fair night, 
With moon and constellations filled, 

The prince’s royal road was bright, 
Adorned by art of workmen skilled. 


CANTO LXXXI. 

THE ASSEMBLY. 

Ere yet the dawn had ushered in 
The day should see the march begin, 
Herald and bard who rightly knew 
Each nice degree of honour due, 

Their loud auspicious voices raised, 

And royal Bharat blessed and praised. 
With sticks of gold the drum they smote. 
Which thundered out its deafening note 
Blew loud the sounding shelly and blent 
Each high and low-toned instrument. 
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The mingled sound of drum and horn 
Through all the air was quickly borne, 

And as in Bharat’s ear it rang, 

Gave the sad prince another pang. 

Then Bharat, starting from repose, 

Stilled the glad sounds that round him rose, 

‘ 1 am not king : no more mistake 
Then to S'atrughna thus he spake ; 

‘ O see what general wrongs succeed 
Sprung from Kaikeyl’s evil deed ! 

The king my sire has died and thrown 
Eresh miseries on mo alone. 

The royal bliss, on duty based, 

Which our just high-souled father graced, 
Wanders in doubt and sore distress 
Like a tossed vessel rudderless. 

And he who was our lordly stay 
Roams in the forest far away, 

Expelled by this my mother, who 
To duty’s law is most untrue.’ 

As royal Bharat thus gave vent 
To bitter grief in wild lament, 

Gazing upon his face the crowd 
Of pitying women wept aloud. 

His lamentation scarce was o’er, 

When Saint Vanish tha, skilled in lore 
Of royal duty, dear to fame, 

To join the great assembly came. 

Girt by disciples ever true 
Still ncctrer to that hall he drew, 
Resplendent, heavenly to behold, 

Adorned with wealth of gems and gold *. 

E’en so a man in duty tried 

Draws near to meet his virtuous bride. 

He reached his golden seat o’erlaid 
With coverlet of rich brocade, 

There sat, in all the Vedas read, 

And called the messengers, and said : 

‘ Go forth, let Brdhman’ Warrior peer, 

And every captain gather here ; 

Let all attentive hither throng : 

Go, hasten : we delay too long. 

S'atrughna, glorious Bharat bring, 

The noble children of the kingd 
Yudlidjit^ and Sumantra, all 
The truthful and the virtuous call.’ 

J The commenbabor saya~‘ gatrughna acompanied by bh© 
obher aotia of the king-.’ 

3 Nob Bharat’s uncle, but some councillor. 
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From Kerala,! from every sea, 

And bring ten million gems to thee.* 

As thus the sage Vasishtha spoke, 

A storm of grief o'er Bharat broke, 

And longing to be just and true, 

His thoughts to duteous Rdma flew. 

With sobs and sighs and broken tones, 

E’en as a wounded mallard moans, 

He mourned with deepest sorrow moved, 
And thus the holy priest reproved : 

‘O, how can such as Bharat dare 
The power and sway from him to tear^ 
Wise, and devout, and true, and chaste, 
With Scripture lore and virtue graced I 
Can one of Dasaratha’s seed 
Be guilty of so vile a deed ? 

The realm and I are Rama’s : thou 
Shouldst speak the words of Justice now. 
For he, to claims of virtue true, 

Is eldest born and noblest too : 

Nahush, Dilipa could not be 

More famous in their lives than he. 

As Dasaratha ruled of right, 

So Rdma’s is the power and right. 

If I should do this sinful deed, 

And forfeit hope of heavenly meed, 

My guilty act would dim the shine 
Of old, Ikshvaku's glorious line. 

Nay, as the sin my mother wrought 
Is grievous to my inmost thought, 

. I here, my hands together laid, 

Will greet him in the pathless shade. 

To Mima shall my steps be bent, 

My king, of men most excellent, 

Raghus illustrious son, whose sway 
Might hell, and earth, and heaven obey.’ 

That righteous speech, whose every word 
Bore virtue’s stamp, the audience heard ; 

On Rdrna every thought was set, 

And. with glad teaji’s each eye was wet. 

* Then, if the power I still should lack 
To bring my noble brother back, 

I in the wood will dwell, and share 
His banishment with Lakshmau there. 

By every art persuasive I 
To bring him from the wood will try, 


He ended : soon a mighty sound 
Of thickening tumult rose around, 

As to the hall they bent their course 
With car, and elephant, and horse. 

The people all with glad acclaim 
Welcomed Prince Bharat as he came : 
E’en as they loved their king to greet, 

Or as the Gods Lord Indra! meet. 

The vast assembly shone as fair 
With Bharat’s kingly flice 
As Dasaratha’s self were there 
To glorify the place. 

It gleamed like some unruffled lake 
Where monsters huge of mould 
With many a snake their pastime take 
O’er shells, sand, gems, and gold. 


CANTO LXXXIL 


THE DEPARTURE. 

The prudent prince the assembly viewed 
Thronged with its noble multitude, 
Resplendent as a cloudless night 
When the full moon is in his height: 

While robes of every varied hue 
A glory o’er the synod threw. 

The priest in lore of duty skilled 
Looked on the crowd the hall that filled, 
And then in accents soft and grave 
To Bharat thus his counsel gave ; 

‘ The king, dear son, so good and wise, 

Has gone from earth and gained the skies, 
Leaving to thee, her rightful lord, 

This rich wide land with foison stored. 

And still has faithful Rama stood 
Firm to the duty of the good, 

And kept his father’s hest aright, 

Asdhe moon keeps its own dear light. 

Thus sire and brother yield to thee 
This realm from all annoyance free : 

Rejoice thy lords: enjoy thine own ; 
Anointed king, ascend the throne. 

Let vassal princes hasten forth 

From distant lands, west, south, and north, 


l ^takratu/ Lord of a hundred sacrifices, bhe 
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And show him to your loving eyes, 

0 Bi’dhmans noble, good, and wise. 

E’en now, the road to make and clear,, 
Each labourer pressed, and pioneer 
Have I sent forward to precede 

The army I resolve to lead.’ 

Thus, by fraternal love possessed, 

His firm resolve the prince expressed, 

Then to Sumantra, deeply read 
In holy texts, he turned and said : 

‘ Sumantra, rise without delay. 

And as I bid my words obey. 

Give orders for the march with speed,. 

And all the army hither lead.’ 

The wise Sumantra, thus addressed,. 
Obeyed the high-souled chief’s behest. 

He hurried forth with Joy inspired 
And gave the orders he desir^. 

Delight each soldier’s bosom filled, 

And through each chief and captain thrilled. 
To hear that march proclaimed, to bring 
Dear Bdma hack from wandering. 

From house to house the tidings fiew : 

Each soldier’s wife the order knew 
And as she listened blithe and gay 
Her husband urged to speed away. 

Captain and soldier soon declared 
The host equipped and all prepared 
With chariots matching thought for speed, 
And wagons drawn by ox and steed. 
When Bharat by Yasishtba’s side- 
His ready host of warriors eyed. 

Thus in Sumantra’s ear he spoke : 

* My car apd horses quickly yoke.’ 
Sumantra hastened to fulHl 
With ready joy his master’s will, 

And quickly with the chariot sped 
Drawn by fleet horses nobly bred. 

Then glorious Bharat, true, devout, 

Whoso genuine valour none could doubt. 
Gave in fit words his order out ; 

For he wfjuld seek the shade 
Of the great distant wood, and thero 
Win his dear brother with his prayer: 

‘ Sumantra, haste ! my will declare 
The host be all arrayed. 

1 to the wood my way will take^ 

To Riima supplication make, , ^ 


And for the world’s advantage sake 
Will lead him home again.’ 

Then, ordered thus, the charioteer 
Who listened with delighted ear, 

Went forth and gave tiis orders clear 
To captains of the train. 

He gave the popular chiefs the- word, 

And with the news his. friends, he stirred, 
And not a single man deferred. 

Preparing for the road. 

Then Brjihman, Warrior, Merchant, thrall,. 
Obedient to Sumantra’s call, 

Each in his house arose, and all 
Yoked elephant or camel tall,. 

Or ass or noble steed in stall,. 

And full appointed showed. 

0ANTO LXXXIIL. 


THE JOURNEY BEGUN. 

Then Bharat rose at early morn,., 

And in his noble chariot borne 

Drove forward at a rapid pace 

Eager to look on Kdraa’s face* , 

The priests, and lords, a fair array,. 

In sun-bright chariots- led the way., 

IBehind, a well appointed throng, 

Nine thousand elephants streamed along. 
Then sixty thousand cars, and, then, 

With various arms, came fighting men. 

A hundred thousand archersj showed 
In lengthened line the steeds they rode-^ . 
A mighty host, the march to grace- 
Of Bharat, pride of Raghm’s race.. 

Kaikeyl and Sumitrd came. 

And good Kaudalyi, dear to fa me-:. 

By hopes of Rdma’s coming cheered’ 

They in a radiant car appeared. 

On fared the noble host to see 
Rdma and Lakshman; wild with glee, 

And still each other’s ear to please,. 

Of Rdma spoke in words. like these: 

‘ When shall our happy eyes behold 
Our hero true, and. pure, and bold. 

So lustrous dark, so strong of arm, 

Wbo keeps the world from woe and barmt 
The tears that now our eyeballs dim 
Will vanish at the sight of him. 
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There, with his friends and kinsmen nigh, 
Dwelt Guba, Rdma’s dear ally, 

Heroic guardian of the land 

With dauntless heart and ready hand. 

There for a while tlie mighty fc)rce 
That followed Bharat stayed its course, 
Gazing 6n Gangd's bosom stirred 
By many a graceful water-bird. 

When Bharat viewed his followers there, 
And Gaiigi’s water, blest and fair, 

The prince, who lore of words possessed, 
His councillors and lords addressed t 
* The captains of the army call : 

Proclaim this day a halt for all, 

That BO to-morrow, rested, we 

May cross this flood that seeks the sea. 

Meanwhile, descending to the shore, 

The funeral stream 1 fain would pour 
Prom Gangd-’s fair auspicious tide 
To him, my father glorified,* 

Thus Bharat spoke : each peer and lord 
Approved his words with one accord. 

And bade the weary troops repose 
In separate spots where’er they chose. 
There by the mighty stream that day, 
Most glorious in its vast" array 
The prince’s wearied army lay 
In various groups reclined. 

There Bharat’s hours of night were spent, 
While every eager thought he bent 
On bringing home from banishment 
His brother, great of mind. 

CANTO LXXXIV. 

GUHA’S ANGER. 

King Guha saw the host spread o’er 
The wide expanse of Gangi’s shore, 

With waving flag and pennon graced, 
And to his followers spoke in haste : 

‘ A mighty army meets my eyes, 

That rivals Ocean’s self in size : 

Where’er I look my very mind 
No limit to the host can find. 

Sure Bharat with some evil thought 
His army to our land has brought. 

_ See, huge of form, his flag he rears, 

That like an Ebony-tree appears. ^ ^ 


As the whole world’s black shadows fly 
When the bright sun ascends the sky.’ 

Conversing thus their way pursued 
The city’s joyous multitude, 

And each in mutual rapture pressed 
A friend or neighbour to his breast. 

Thus every man of high renown, 

And every merchant of the town, 

And leading subjects, joyous went 
Toward Rdma in his banishment. 

And those who worked the potter’s wheel, 
And artists skilled in gems to deal ; 

And masters of the weaver’s art, 

And those who shaped the sword and dart ; 
And they who golden trinkets made, 

And those who plied tl:ie'|fuller’s trade ; 

And servants trained the bath to heat, 

And they wlio dealt in incense sweet; 

} ‘hysicians in their business skilled, 

And those who wine and mead distilled j 
And workmen deft in glass who wrought. 
And those whose snares the peacock caught ; 
With them who bored the ear for rings, 

Or sawed, or fashioned ivory things ; 

And those who knew to mix cement. 

Or lived by sale of precious scent; 

And men who washed, and men who sewed, 
And thralls who mid the herds abode ; 

And fishers of the flood, and they 
Who played and sang, and women gay ; 
And virtuous Brd,hmans, Scripture-wise, 

Of life approved in all men’s eyes ; 

These swelled the prince’s lengthened train, 
Borne each in car or bullock wain. 

Bair were the robes they wore upon 
Their limbs where red-hued unguents shone. 
These all in various modes conveyed 
Their journey after Bharat made ; 

The soldiers’ hearts with rapture glowed, 
Following Bharat on his road, 

Their chief whose tender love would fain 
Bring his dear brother home again. 

With d^phant, and horse, and car, 

The vast procession travelled far, 

- And camte where Gang^’s waves below 
‘ The town of ^ingavera ^ flow. 
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He comes with bonds to take and chain, 

Or triumph o’er our people slain : 

And after, Rd.ma will he slay, — 

Him whom his father drove away : 

The power complete he longs to gain, 

And — task too hard — usurp the reign. 

So Bharat comes with wicked will 
His brother Edina’s blood to spill. 

But Rdma’s slave and friend am I ; 

He is my lord and dear ally. 

Keep here your watch in arms arrayed 
Near Gangd’s flood to lend him aid, 

And let my gathered servants stand 
And line with troops the river strand. 
Here let the river keepers meet, 

Who flesh and roots and berries eat j 
A hundred fishers man each boat 
Of the five hundred here afloat, 

And let the youthful and the strong 
Assemble in defensive throng. 

But yet, if, free from guilty thought 
’ Gainst Rdma, he this land have sought, 
The prince’s happy host to-day 
Across the flood shall make its way.’ 

He spoke : then bearing in a dish 
A gift of honey, meat, and fish, 

The king of the Nishddas drew 
Toward Bharat for an interview, 

When Bharat’s noble charioteer 
Observed the monarch hastening neai^ 

He duly, skilled in courteous lore, 

The tidings to his master bore : 

‘ This aged prince who hither bends 
His footsteps with a thousand friends, 
Knows, firm ally of Rfima, all 
That may in Dandak wood befall : 
Therefore, Kakutstha’s son, admit 
The monarch, as is right and fit : 

Bor doubtless he can clearly tell 
Where Rdma now and Lakshman dwell.’ 

When Bharat heard Sumantra’s rede, 
To his fair words the prince agreed ; 

‘ Go quickly forth,’ he cried, ‘and bring 
Before my face the aged king.’ 

King Guha, with his kinsmen near. 
Rejoiced the summoning to hear ; 

He nearer drew, bowed low his head, 
And thus to royal Bharat said x 


* No mansions can our country boast, 

And unexpected comes thy host ; 

But what we have I give thee all ; 

Rest in the lodging of thy thrall. 

See, the Nishddas here have brought 

The fruit and roots their hands have sought t 
And we have woodland fare beside, 

And store of meat both fresh and dried. 

To rest their weary limbs, I pray 
This night at least thy host may stay : 

Then cheered with all we can bestow 
To-morrow thou with it mayst go.’ 

CANTO LXXXV. 

GUHA AND BHARAT, 

Thus the Nish^das’ king besought:? 

The prince with spirit wisdom-fraught 
Replied in seemly words that blent 
Deep matter with the argument : 

* Thou, friend of him whom I revere^ 

With honours high hast met me here, 

For thou alone wouldsb entertain 
And feed to-day so vast a train.’ 

In such fair words the prince replied, 

Then, pointing to the path he cried: 

‘Which way aright will lead my feet 
To Bharadvdja’s calm retreat ; 

For all this land near Gangd’s streams 
Pathless and hard to traverse seems V 
Thus spoke the prince : King Guha heard 
Delighted every prudent word, 

And gazing on that forest wide, 

Raised suppliant hands, and thus replied : 

‘ My servants, all the ground who know, 

O glorious Prince, with thee shall go 
With constant care thy way to guide, 

And I will journey by thy side. 

But this thy host so wide dispread 
Wakes in my heart one doubt and dread, 
Lest, threatening Rdma good and great, 

III thoughts thy journey stimulate.’:. 

But when King Guha, ill at ease, 
Declared his fear in words like these, 

As pure as is the cloudless sky 
With soft voice Bharat made reply : 

‘ Suspect me not ; ne’er come the time 
For me to plot so foul a crime ! 
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To Bharat the unequalled told 
The tale of XakshmaB mighty-souled ; 

‘ With many an earnest word I spake 
To Lakshmant as he stayed awake, 

And with his bow and shaft in hand 
To guard his brother kept his stand : 

*Now sleep a little, Lakshman, see 
This pleasant bed is strewn for thee : 

Hereon thy weary body lay, 

And strengthen thee with rest, I pray. 
Inured to toil are men like these, 

But thou hast aye been nursed in ease. 
Best, duteous-minded 1 1 will keep 
My watch while Bdma lies asleep : 

For in the whole wide world is none 
Dearer to me than Raghu’s son. 

Harbour no doubt or jealous fear : 

I speak the truth with heart sincere : 

For from the grace which he has shown 
Will glory on my name be thrown : 

Great store of merit shall I gain, 

And duteous, form no wish in vain. 

Let me enforced by many a row 
Of followers, armed with shaft and bow 
For well-loved Rama's weal provide 
Who lies asleep by Sitd’s side. 

For through this wood I often go, 

And all its shades conceal, I know : 

And we with conquering arms can meet 
A four-fold host arra^’-ed complete.* 

‘ With words like these I s|>oke, designed 
To move the high-souled Bharat’s mind. 
But he upon his duty bent, 

Plied his persuasive argument: 

* O, how can slumber close mine eyes 
When lowly couched with Sita lies 
The royal B^ma \ can I give 
My heart to joy, or even live 2 
He whom no mighty demon, no. 

Nor heavenly God can overthrow. 

See, Guha, how he lies, alas, 

With Sitd couched on gathered, grass. 

By varied labours, long, severe, 

By many a prayer and rite austere. 

He, Da^aratha’s cherished son, 

By Fortune stamped, from Heaven was won. 
Now as his son is forced to fly, 

The king ere long will surely die ; , 


He is my eldest brother, he 
Is like a father dear to me. 

I go to lead my brother thence 
Who makes the wood his residence. 

No thought but this thy heart should frame 
.This simple truth my lips proclaim.’ 

Then with glad cheer King Guha cried, 
With Bharat’s answer gratified : 

* Blessed art thou : on earth I see 
None who may vie, O Prince, with thee, 
Who canst of thy free will resign 
The Kingdom which unsought is thine. 
For this, a name that ne’er shall die, 

Thy glory through the worlds shall fly, 
Who fain wouldst balm thy brother’s pain 
And lead the exile home again.’ 

As Guha thus, and Bharat, each 
To other spoke in friendly speech, 

The Day-God sank with glory dead. 

And night o’er all the sky was spread. 
Soon as King Guha’s thoughtful care 
Had quartered all the army there, 

Well honoured, Bharat laid his head 
Beside S'atrughna on a bed. 

But grief for Rdma yet oppressed 
High-minded Bharat’s faithful breast-— 
Such tormBnt little was deserved 
By him who ne’er from duty swerved. 

The fever raged through every vein 
And burnt him with its inward pain : 

, So when in woods the flames leap free 
The fire within consumes tRe tree. 

From heat of burning anguish sprung 
-The sweat upon his body hung, 

As when the sun with feryid glow 
On high Himalaya melts the snow. 

As, ^nished from the herd, a bull 
Wanders alone and sorrowful, 

Thus sighing and distressed. 

In misery and bitter grief, 
iy’ith fevered heart that mocked relief, 
l!>istracted in his mind, the chief 
Stfll mourned found and no rest. 

, CANTO MXXVI. 

: ' aUffA'S SPEEGB, 

'Guha the king, acquainted well 
With all that in the wood* befell. 
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Reft of his guardian hand, forlorn 
In widowed grief this laud will mourn. 
E’en now perhaps, with toil o’erspent, 

The women cease their loud lament, 

And cries of woe no longer ring 
Throughout the palace of the king. 

But ah for sad Kausalyd ! how 
Fare she and mine own mother now ? 
How fares the king ? this night, I think. 
Some of the three in death will sink. 

With hopes upon Satrughna set 
My Mother may survive as yet. 

But the sad queen will die who bore 
The hero, for her grief is sore. 

His cherished wish that would have made 
Dear Rdma king, so long delayed, 

* Too late ! too late I ’ the king will cry, 
And conquered by his misery die. 

When fate has brought the mournful day 
Which sees my father pass away, 

How happy in their lives are they 
Allowed his funeral rights to pay. 

Our exile o’er, with him who ne’er 
Turns from the oath his lips may swear, 
May we returning safe and well 
Again in fair Ayodhyd dwell.’ 

* Thus Bharat stood with many a sigh 
Lamenting, and the night went by. 

Soon as the morning light shone fair 
In votive coils both bound their hair. 
And then I sent them safely o’er 
And left them on the farther shore. 

With Sitd then they onward passed. 
Their coats of bark about them cast, 

Their locks like hermits’ bound, 

The mighty tamers of the foe, 

Each with his arrows and his bow, 

Went o’er the rugged ground, 

Proud in their streng'th ai^ undeterred' 
Like elephants that lead the herd, 

And gazing oft around. 


CANTO LXXXVII. 


CUBA'S STORY, 

That speech of Guha Bharat heard 
With grief and teiidsr pity stirred. 


And as his ears the story drank, 

Deep in his thoughtful heart it sank. 

His large full eyes in anguish roiled, 

His trembling limbs grew stiff and cold ; 
Then fell he, like a tree uptorn. 

In woe too grievous to be borne. 

When Guha saw the long-armed chief 
Whose eye was like a lotus leaf, 

With lion shoulders strong and fair, 
High-mettled, prostrate in despair, — 

Pale, bitterly afflicted, he 
Reeled as in earthquake reels a tree. 

But when Siitrughna standing nigh 
Saw his dear brother helpless lie. 

Distraught with woe his head he bowed, 
Embraced him oft and wept aloud. 

Then Bharat’s mothers came, forlorn 
Of their dear king, with fasting worn, 

And stood with weaping eyes around 
The hero prostrate on the ground. 
Kausalyd, by her woe oppressed, 

The senseless Bharat’s limbs caressed, 

As a fond cow in love and fear 
Caresses oft her youngling dear : 

Then yielding to her woe she said, 

Weeping and sore disquieted : 

* What torments, 0 my son are these 
Of sudden pain or swift disease ? 

The lives of us and all the line 
Depend, dear child, on only thine. 

Rdma and Lakshmai) forc^ to flee, 

I live by naught but seeing thee : 

For as the king has past away 
Thou art my only help to-day. 

Hast thou, perchance, heard evil news 
Of Lakshman, which thy soul subdues, 

Or Rdma dwelling with his spouse — 

My all is he — neath forest boughs f 

Then slowly gathering sense and strength 
The weeping hero rose at length, 

And words like these to Guha spake, 

That bade Kau^alyiL comfort take : [where 
‘Where lodged the prince that night? and 
Lakshman the brave, and Sita fair? 

Show me the couch whereon he lay, 

Tell me the food ‘he ate, 1 pray.’ 

Then Guha the Nishadas’ king 
Replied to Bharat’s questioning ; 
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‘ Of all I had I brought the best 
To serve my good and honoured guest ; 

Food of each varied kind I chose, 

And every fairest fruit that grows. 

Bdma the hero truly brave 
Declined the gift I humbly gave : 

His Warrior part he ne*er forgot, 

And what I brought accepted not : 

* No gifts, my friend, may we accept : 

Our law is, Give, and must be kept.' 

* The high-souled chief, O Monarch, thus 
With gracious words persuaded us. 

Then calm and still, absorbed in thought, 

He drank the water Lakshmaij. brought, 
And then, obedient to his vows, 

He fasted with his gentle spouse. 

So LakshmaijL too from food abstained, 

And sipped the water that remained ; 

Then with ruled lips, devoutly staid, 

The three ^ their evening worship paid. 
Then Lakshmaij. with unwearied care 
Brought heaps of sacred grass, and there 
With his own hands he quickly spread, 

For Raima's rest, a pleasant bed, 

And faithful Sltd’s too, where they 
Reclining each by other lay. 

Then Lakshma^i bathed their feet, and drew 
A little distance from the two. 

Here stands the tree which lent them shade, 
Here is the grass beneath it laid, 

Where Rdma and his consort spent 
The night together ere they went. 
Hakshmau, whose arms the foeman quell. 
Watched all the night as sentinel, 

And kept his great bow strung ; 

His hand was gloved, his arm was braced, 
Two well-filled quivers at his waist, 

With deadly arrows, hung. 

I took my shafts and trusty bow, 

And with that tamer of the foe 
§tood ever wakeful near, 
with my followers, bow in hand, 
ipehind me ranged, a ready band. 

Kept watch o'er Indra’s peer/ 


When Bharat with each friend and peer 
Had heard that tale so full and clear, 

They went together to the tree 
The bed which Rdma pressed to see. 

Then Bharat to his mothers said : 

‘ Behold the high-souled hero’s bed : 

These tumbled heaps of grass betray 
Where he that night with S'ltd lay : 
Unmeet, the heir of fortune high 
Thus on the cold bare earth should lie, 
The monarch’s son, in counsel sage. 

Of old imperial lineage. 

That lion-lord whose noble bed 
With finest skins of deer was spread, — 
How can be now endure to press 
The bare earth, cold and comfortless 1 
This sudden fall from bliss to grief 
Appears untrue, beyond belief : 

My senses are distraught : I seem 
To view the fancies of a dream. 

There is no deity so great, 

No power in heaven can master Fate, 

If Rd.ma, Dasaratha’s heir, 

Lay on the ground and slumbered there ; 
And lovely Sitd, she who springs 
From fair Videha’s ancient kings, 

Rd-ma’s dear wife, by all adored, 

Lay on the earth beside her lord. 

Here was his couch, upon this heap 
He tossed and turned in restless sleep : 
On the hard soil each manly limb 
Has stamped the grass with signs of him. 
That night, it seems, fair Sitd, spent 
Arrayed in every ornament, 

For here and there my eyes behold 
Small particles of glistering gold. 

She laid her outer garment here, 

For still some silken threads appear. 
How dear in her devoted eyes 
Must be the bed where Rdma lies. 
Where she so tender could repose 
And by his side forget her woes. 

Alas, unhappy, guilty me ! 

For whom the prince was forced to fiee, 
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And chief of Baghu’s sons and best, 

A bed like this Avith Sifcd pressed. 

Son of a royal sire whose hand 
Baled paramount o’er every land, 

Could he who every joy bestows, 

Whose body like the lotus shows, 

The friend of all, who charms the sight, 
Whose flashing eyes are darkly bright. 
Leave the dear kingdom, his by right. 
Unmeet for woe, the heir of bliss. 

And lie upon a bed like this ? 

Great joy and happy fate are thine, 

0 Lakshmaia, marked wdth each fair sign, 
Whose faithful footsteps follow still 
Thy brother in his hour of ill. 

And blest is Sitd,, nobly good, 

Who dwells with R^ma in the wood. 

Ours is, alas, a doubtful fate 
Of Bdma reft and desolate. 

My royal sire has gained the skies, 

In woods the high-souled hero lies ; 

The state, is wrecked and tempest-tossed, 
A vessel with her rudder lost. 

Yet none in secret thought has planned 
With hostile might to seize the land : 
Though forced in distant wilds to dwell, 
The hero’s arm protects it well. 
Unguarded, with deserted wall, 

No elephant or steed in stall. 

My father’s royal city shows 
Her portals open to her foes. 

Of bold protectors reft and bare, 

■ Defenceless in her dark despair : 

But still her foes the wish restrain, 

As men from poisoned cates refrain. 

1 from this our my nights will pass 
Couched on the earth or gathered grass, 
Eat only fruit and roots, and wear 

A coat of bark, and matted hair. 

I in the woods will pass, content, 

Eor him. the term of banishment ,* 

So shall I still unbroken save 
The promise which the hero gave. 

While I remain for Bd,ma there, 
S'atrughna will my exile share, 

A nd Rd.ma in his home again, 

With Lakshmap, o’er Ayodhyd, reign, 
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For him, to rule and guard the state, 
The twice-born men shall consecrate. 

O, may the Gods I serve incline 
To grant this earnest wish of mine ! 

If when I bow before his feet 
And with ail moving arts entreat, 

He still deny my prayer, 

Then with my brother will I live : 

He must, he must permission give, 
Roaming in forests there.’ 

CANTO LXXXIX, 

TBU PASSAGE OF GANGA^. 

That night the son of Baghu lay 
On Gangd’s bank till break of day ; 

Then with the earliest light he woke 
And thus to brave Satrughna, spoke : 

‘ Rise up, Shtrughna, from thy bed : 
Why sleepest thou ? the night is fled. 

See how the sun who chases night 
Wakes every lotus with his light. 

Arise, arise, and first of all 
The lord of S'ringavera call, 

For 'he his friendly aid will lend 
Our army o’er the flood to send,’ . 

Thus urged, S'atrughna answered : ‘ I, 
Remembering Rdma, sleepless lie.’ 

As thus the brothers, each to each, 

The lion-mettled, ended speech, 

Came Guha, the Nisliddas’ king, 

A nd spoke with kindly questioning : 

‘ Hast thou in comfort passed,’ he cried, 
‘ The night upon the river side ? 

With thee how fares it ? and are these, 
Thy soldiers, healthy and at ease ? ’ 
Thus the Nishadas’ lord inquired 
In gentle words which love inspired, 
And Bharat, Rsima’s faithful slave, 
Thus to the king his answer gave ; 

‘ The night has sweetly passed, and we 
Are highly honoured, King, by thee. 
Now let thy servants boats prepare, 

Our army o’er the stream to bear.’ 

The speech of Bharat Guha heard, 
And swift to do his bidding stirred. 
Within the town the monarch sped 
And to his ready kinsmen said : 
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* Awake, each kinsman, rise, each friend ! 
May every joy your lives attend. 

Gather each boat upon the shore 
And ferry all the army o’er.’ 

Thus Guha spoke ; nor they delayed, 

But, rising quick, their lord obeyed, 

And soon, from every side secured, 

Five hundred boats were ready moored. 
Some reared aloft the mystic sign.i 
And mighty bells were hung in line ; 

Of firmest build, gay flags they bore. 

And sailors for the helm and oar. 

One such king Guha chose, whereon, 

Of fair white cloth, an awning shone, 

And sweet musicians charmed the oar,— 
And bade his servants urge it near. 

Then Bharat swiftly sprang on board, 
And then S'atrughna, famous lord, 

To whom, with many a royal dame, 
Kau^alyd, and Sumitrd came. 

The household priest went first in place, 
The elders, and the Brdbman race, 

And after them the monarch’s train 
Of women borne in many a wain. 

Then high to heaven the shouts of those 
Who fired the army’s huts,2 arose, 

With theirs who bathed along the shore, 
Or to the boats the baggage bore. 

Full freighted with that mighty force 
The boats sped swiftly on their course, 
By royal Guha’s servants manned. 

And gentle gales the banners fanned. 
Some boats a crowd of dames conveyed, 
In others noble coursers neighed ; 

Some chariots and their cattle bore, 
Some precious wealth and golden store. 
Across the stream each boat was lowed. 
There duly disembarked its load, 

And then returning on its way, 

Sped here and there in merry play. 

Tlien swimming elephants appeared 
With flying pennons high upreared, 

And as the drivers urged them o’er, 

The look of winged mountains wore. 


l The wastifca, a little cross with a transverse line at each 
exhrcTOity, 

'2 When an army marched ib -was cnsbomary bo burn the 
hutH in whioh 'ib had-speirtivhhftnig'hfc. •, 


Some men in barges reached the strand, 
Others on rafts came safe to land : 

Some buoyed with pitchers crossed the tide 
And others on their arms relied. 

Thus with the help the monarch gave 
The army crossed pure Gangi’s wave : 
Then in auspicious hour it stood 
Within Praydga’s famous wood. 

The prince with cheering words addressed 
Hi.s weary men, and bade them rest 
Where’er they chose : and he, 

With priest and deacon by his side, 

To Bharadvdja’s dwelling hied 
That best of saints to see. 


CANTO XC. 

THE HERMITAQ& 

The prince of men a league away 
Saw where the hermit’s dwelling lay, 

Then with bis lords his path pursued, 

And left his warrior multitude. 

On foot, as duty taught his mind, 

He left his warlike gear behind : 

Two robes of linen cloth he wore, 

And bade Vasishtha walk before. 

Then Bharat from his lords withdrew 
When Bharadvdja came in view, 

And toward the holy hermit went 
Behind Vailishtha, reverent. 

When Bharadvdja, saint austere, 

Saw good Vasishtha drawing near, 

He cried, upspringirig from his seat, 

‘ The grace-gift bring, my friend to greet.’ 
When saint Vasishtha near him drew, 

And Bharat paid the reverence due, 

The glorious hermit was aware 
That Dasaratha’s son was there. 

The grace-gift, water for their feet 
He gave, and offered fruit to eat ; 

Then, duty-skilled, with friendly speech 
In seemly order questioned each : 

* How fares it in Ayodhyd. now 
With treasury and army ? how 
With kith and kin and friends most dear, 
With councillor, and prince, and peer ? ’ 
But, for he knew the king was dead, 

Of Da^aratha naught he said. 
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Vasishtha and the prince in turn 
Would of the hermit’s welfare learn ; 

01“ holy fires they fain would hear, 

Of pupils, trees, and birds, and deer. 

The glorious saint his answer made 
That all was well in holy shade : 

Then love of Kd.ma moved his breast, 

And thus he questioned of his guest : 

‘ Why art thou here, 0 Prince, whose hand 
With kingly sway protects the land ? 
Declare the cause, explain the whole, 

For yet some doubt disturbs my soul. 

He whom Kausalyd. bare, whose might 
The foemen slays, his line’s delight, 

He who with wife and brother sent 
Afar, now roams in banishment, 

Famed prince, to whom his father spake 
This order for a woman’s sake ; 

* Away I and in the forest spend 

Thy life till fourteen years shall end ’ — 
Hast thou the wish to harm him, bent 
On sin against the innocent ? 

Wouldst thou thine elder’s realm enjoy 
Without a tborn that can annoy ? ’ 

‘ With sobbing voice and tearful eye 
Thus Bharat sadly made reply : 

* Ah lost am I, if thou, O Saint, 

Canst thus in thought my heart attaint : 
No warning charge from thee I need ; 
Ne’er could such crime from me proceed. 
The words my guilty mother spake 
When fondly jealous for my sake — 

Think not that I, to triumph moved. 
Those words approve or e’er approved. 

O Hermit, I have sought this place 

To win the lordly hero’s grace, 

To throw me at my brother’s feet 
And lead him to his royal seat. 

To this, my journey’s aim and end, 

Thou shouldst, O Saint, thy favour lend : 
Where is the lord of earth ? do thou, 

Most holy, say, where roams he now ? * 
Then, hy the saint Vasishtha pressed, 
And all the gathered priests beside, 
To Bharat’s dutiful request 
The hermit graciously replied : 

* Worthy of thee, 0 Prince, this deed, 
True son of Baghu’s ancient seed. 


I know thee reverent, well-controlled, 
The glory of the good of old. 

I grant thy prayer : in this pursuit 
I know thy heart is resolute. 

’Tis for thy sake those words I said 
That wider still thy fame may spread. 
I know where Kama, duty-tried, 

His brotJrer, and his wife abide. 
W’'here Chitrakiita’s heights arise 
Thy brother Bama’s dwelling lies. 

Go thither with the morning’s light, 
And stay with all thy lords to-night : 
For I would show thee honour high. 
And do not thou my wish deny.’ 


CANTO XCL 

bharadvaja's feast. 

Soon as he saw the prince’s mind 
To rest that day was well inclined, 

He sought Kaikeyi’s son to please 
With hospitable courtesies. 

Then Bharat to the saint replied: 

* Our wants are more than satisfied. 

The gifts which honoured strangers greet, 

And water for our weary feet 

Hast thou bestowed with friendly care, 

And every choice of woodland fare.’ 

Then Bharadvdja spoke, a smile 
Playing upon his lips the while : 

‘ I Liow, dear Prince, thy friendly mind 
Will any fare sufficient find, 

But gladly would I entertain 
And banquet all thine armed train : 

Such is my earnest wish : do thou 
This longing of my heart allow. 

Why hast thou hither bent thy way, 

And made thy troops behind thee stay? 
Why unattended ? couldst thou not 
With friends and army seek this spot?’ 

Bharat, with reverent hands raised high. 
To that great hermit made reply : 

‘ My troops, for awe of thee, O Sage, 

I brought not to thy hermitage : 

Troops of a king or monarch’s son 
A hermit’s home should ever shun. 

Behind me comes a mighty train 
Wide spreading o’er the ample plain, 
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"Where every chief and captain leads 
Men, elephants, and mettled steeds. 

I feared, O reverend Sage, lest these 
Might harm the holy ground and trees, 
Springs might be marred and cots o’erthrown, 
So with the priests I came alone.* 

‘Bring all thy host,’ the hermit cried, 
And Bharat, to his joy, complied. 

Then to the chapel went the sire, 

Where ever burnt the sacred fire. 

And first, in order due, with sips 
Of water purified his lips : 

To Vi^vakarmi then he prayed, 

His hospitable feast to aid : 

* Let Vii^vakarmd, hear my cal!, 

The God who fornis and fasliions all : 

A mighty banquet I provide, 

Be alf my wants this day supplied. 

Lord Indra at their head, the three^ 

Who guard the worlds I call to me : 

A mighty host this day I feed,, 

Be now supplied my every need. 

Let all the streams that eastward go, 

And those whose waters westering flow, 
.Both on the earth and in the sky, 

Blow hither and my wants supply. 

, Be^ some with ardent liquor filled, 

And some with wine from flowers distilled, 
While some their fresh cool streams retain 
Sweet as the juice of sugar-cane. 

I call the Gods, I call the hand 
Of minstrels that around them stand : 

I call the and Hubil, 

I call 'the sweet Visvdvasu. 

I call the heavenly wives of these 
With ail the brigJit Apsarases, 

Alambushd, of beauty rare, 

The charmer of the tangled hair, 

Ghritdebi and Vij^viichf fair, 

Hem^ and Bhlmit sweet to view, 

And lovely Ndgadantd too, 

. And all the sweetest nymphs who stand 
By Ii^dra or by Brahma’s hand — 

I summon these with all their train 
And Tumburu to lead the strain. 
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Here let Kuvera’s garden rise 
Which far in Northern Kuru^ lies : 

For leaves let cloth and gems entwine, 

And let its fruit be nymphs divine. 

Let Sorna^ give the noblest food 
To feed the mighty multitude, 

Of every kind, for tooth and lip, 

To chew, to licit, to suck, and sip. 

Let wreaths, where fairest flowers abound, 
Spring from the trees that bloom around. 
Each sort of wine to woo the taste, 

And meats of every kind be placed.’ 

Thus spake the hermit self-restrained, 
With proper tone by rules ordained, 

On deepest meditation bent, 

In holy might preeminent. 

Then as with hands in reverence raised 
Absorbed in thought he eastward gazed. 

The deities he thus addressed 
Came each in semblance manifest. 

Delicious gales that cooled the frame 
From Malaya and Dardar came, 

That kissed those scented hills and threw 
Auspicious fragrance where they blew. 

Then falling fast in sweetest showers 
Came from the sky immortal flowers, 

And all the airy region round 

With heavenly drums was made to sound. 

Then breathed a soft celestial breeze, 

Then danced the bright Apsarases, 

The minstrels and the Gods advanced, 

And warbling lutes the soul entranced. 

The earth and sky that music filled, 

And through each ear it softly thrilled, 

As from tiie heavenly quills it fell 
With time and tune attempered well. 

Soon as the minstrels ceased to play 
And airs celestial died away, 

The troops of Bharat saw amazed 
What Vi^vakaro)d,’s art had raised. 

On every side, five leagues around, 

All smo oth and level lay the ground, 

. 1 A happy land in the remote north where ‘the in- 
habitants enjoy a natural perfection attended with complete 
happiness obtained without exertion. There is there 'no 
vicissitude, nor decrepitude, nor death, nor fear ; no dis- 
tinction of virtue and vice, none of the inequalities denoted 
by the "words best, worst, and intermediate, nor any change 
resul^jing from the succession of the four Yugas.’ See 
Sanskrit TextSy Vol I. p, 493. 

2 The Moon. 
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With fresh green grass that charmed the 
Like sapphires blent with lazulite. [sight 
There the wood-apple hung its load, 

The mango and the Citron glowed, 

The Bel and scented Jak were there, 

A nd Aon Id with fruitage fair. 

There, brought from Northern Kuru, stood, 
Kich in delights, the glorious wood, 

And many a stream was seen to glide 
With flowering trees along its side. 

There mansions rose with four wide halls, 
And elephants and chargers’ stalls, 

And many a house of royal state, 
Triumphal arc and bannered gate. 

With noble doorways, sought the sky, 

Like a pale cloud, a palace high, 

Which far and wide rare fragrance shed, 
With wreaths of white engarlanded. 
Square was its shape, its halls were wide, 
With many a seat and couch supplied. 
Drink of all kinds, and every meat 
Such as celestial Gods might eat. 

Then at the bidding of the seer 
Kaikeyl’s strong-armed son drew near. 
And passed within that fair abode 
Which with the noblest jewels glowed. 
Then, as Vanish tha led the way, 

The councillors, in due array, 

Followed delighted and amazed 
And on the glorious structure gazed. 

Then Bharat, Raghu’s son, drew near 
The kingly throne, with prince and peer, 
Whereby the chouri in the shade 
Of the white canopy was laid. 

Before the throne he humbly bent 
And honoured Rdma, reverent, 

Then in his hand the chouri bore. 

And sat where sits a councillor. 

His ministers and household priest 
Sat by degrees from chief to least, 

Then sat the captain of the host 
And all the men he honoured most. 

Then when the saint his order gave, 

Each river with enchanted wave 
Rolled milk and curds divinely sweet 
Before the princely Bharat’s feet ; 

And dwellings fair on either side, 

With gay white plaster beautified, 


Their heavenly roofs were seen to lift, 

The Brahman Bharadvdja’s gift. 

Then straight by Lord Kuvera sent, 

Gay with celestial ornament 
Of bright attire and jewels’ shine, 

Came twenty thousand nymphs divine : 

The man on whom those beauties glanced 
That moment felt his soul entranced. 

With them from Nandan’s biissfull shades 
Came twenty thousand heavenly maids. 
Tumburu, Nd.rad, Gopa came, 

And Sutanu, like radiant flame, 

The kings of the Gandharva throng, 

And ravished Bharat with their song. 

Then spoke the saint, and swift obeyed 
Alambushd, the fairest maid, 

And Mi^rake^i bright to view, 

Ramand, Pu^darlkd too, 

And danced to him with graceful ease 
The dances of Apsarases, 

All chaplets that by Gods are worn, 

Or Ohaitraratha’s groves adorn, 

Bloomed by the saint’s command arrayed 
On branches in Praydga’s shade. 

When at the saint’s command the breeze 
Made music with the Vilva trees, 

To wave in rhythmic beat began 
The boughs of each Myrobolan, 

And holy fig-trees wore the look 
Of dancers, as their leaflets shook. 

The fair Tamdla, palm, and pine. 

With trees that tower and plants that twine, 
The sweetly varying forms displayed 
Of stately dame or bending maid. 

Here men the foaming winecup quaffed, 
Here drank of milk full many a draught, 

A nd tasted meats of every kind, 

Well dressed, whatever pleased their mind. 
Then beauteous women, seven or eighty 
Stood ready by each man to wait ; 

Beside the stream his limbs they stripped 
And in the cooling water dipped. 

And then the fair ones, sparkling eyed, 
W’’ith soft hands rubbed his limbs and dried, 
And sitting on the lovely bank 
Held up the winecup as he drank. 

Nor did the grooms forget to feed 
Camel and mule and ox and steed, 
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So Bharat with his army spent 
The watches of the night content, , 
And glady, with the morning’s light 
Drew near his host the anchorite, 
When Bharadvdja saw him stand 
With hand in reverence joined to har 
When fires of worship had been fed, 
He looked upon the prince and said 
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For there were stores of roasted grain, 

Of honey and of sugar-cane. 

So fast the wild excitement spread 
Among the warriors Bharat led, 

That all the mighty army through 
The groom no more his charger knew, 

And he who drove might seek in vain 
To tell his elephant again. 

With every joy and rapture fired, 

Entranced with all the heart desired, 

The myriads of the host that night 
Revelled delirious with delight. 

Urged by the damsels at their side 
In wild delight the warriors cried : 

‘ Ne’er will we seek Ayodhyd, no, 

Nor yet to Daijdak forest go : 

Here will we stay : may happy fate 
On Bharat and on Rdma wait.’ 

Thus cried the army gay and free 
Exulting in their lawless glee, 

Both infantry and those who rode 
On elephants, or steeds bestrode, 

Ten thousand voices shouting, ‘This 
Is heaven indeed for perfect bliss.’ 

With garlands decked they idly strayed, 
And danced and laughed and sang and played 
At length as every soldier eyed, 

With food like Amrit satisfied, 

Each dainty cate and tempting meat. 

No longer had he care to eat. 

Thus soldier, servant, dame, and slave 
Received whate’er the wish might crave,- 
As each in new-wrought clothes arrayed 
Enjoyed the feast before him laid. 

Each man was seen in white attire 
Unstained by spot or speck of mire: 

None was athirst or hungry there, 

And none had dust upon his hair. 

On every side in woody dells 
Was milky food in bubbling wells, 

Aftd there were all-supplying cows 
- And honey dropping from the boughs. 

Nor wanted lakes of flower-made drink, 

. With piles of meat upon the brink, 

Boiled, stewed, and roasted, varied cheer, 
Peachick and jungle-fowl and deer, 

There was the flesh of kid and boar, 

And dainty sauce in endless store, 


With juice of flowers concocted well, 

And soup that charmed the taste and smell. 
And pounded fruits of bitter taste, 

And many a bath was ready placed. 

Down by each river’s shelving side 
There stood great basins well supplied, 

A nd laid therein, of dazzling sheen. 

White brushes for the teeth were seen, 

And many a covered box wherein 
Was sandal powdered for the skin. 

And mirrors bright with constant care, 

And piles of new attire were there, 

And store of sandals and of shoes, 
Thousands of pairs, for all to choose : 
Eye-unguents, combs for hair and beard, 
Umbrellas fair and bows appeared. 

Lakes gleamed, that lent digestive aid,^ 
And some for pleasant bathing made, 

With waters fair, and smooth incline 
For camels, horses, mules, and kine. 

There saw they barley heaped on high 
The coutless cattle to supply ; 

The golden grain shone fair and bright ' 
As sapphires or the lazulite. 

To all the gathered host it seemed 
As if that magic scene they dreamed, 

And wonder, as they gazed, increased 
At Bharadvdja’s glorious feast. 

Thus in the hermit’s grove they spent 
That night in joy and merriment, 

Blest as the Gods who take their ease 
Under the shade of Nandan’s trees. 

Each minstrel bade the saint adieu, 

And to his blissful mansion flew, 

And every stream and heavenly dame 
Returned as swiftly as she came. , 
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*0 blameless son, I pray thee tell, 

Did the past night content thee well •? 

Say if -the feast my care supplied 
Thy host of followers gratified.’ 

His hands he joined, his head he bent 
And spoke in answer reverent 
To the most high and radiant sage 
Who issued from his hermitage ; 

‘Well have I passed the night: thy feast 
Gave joy to every man and beast ; 

And I, great lord, and every peer 
Were satisfied with sumptuous cheer. 

Thy banquet has delighted all 
From highest chief to meanest thrall, 

And rich attire and drink and meat 
Banished the thought of toil and heat. 

And now, 0 Hermit good and great, 

A boon of thee I supplicate. 

To B.d,ma’s side my steps I bend ; 

Do thou with friendly eye commend. 

O tell me how to guide my feet 
To virtuous Rama’s lone retreat : 

Great Hermit, I entreat thee, say 
How far from here and which the way.’ 

Thus by fraternal love inspired 
The chieftain of the saint inquired : 

Then thus replied the glorious seer 
Of matchless might, of vows austere : 

‘Ere the fourth league from here be passed, 
Amid a forest wild and vast, 

Stands Chitrakdta’s mountain tall, 

Lovely with wood and waterfall. 

North of the mountain thou wilt see 
The beauteous stream Manddkiin, 

Where swarm the waterfowl below, 

And gay trees on the margin grow. 

Then will a leafy cot between 
The river and the hill be seen : 

’ Tis Rama’s, and the princely pair 
Of brothers live for certain there. 

Hence to the south thine army lead. 

And then more southward still proceed, 

So shalt thou find his lone retreat, 

And there the son of Raghu meet.’ 

Soon as the ordered march they knew. 
The widows of the monarch flew, 

Leaving their cars, most meet to ride, 

And flocked to Bharadv^ja’s side. 


There with the good Sumitra Queen 
Kausalyd., sad and worn, was seen, 
Caressing, still with sorrow faint. 

The feet of that illustrious saint, 

Kaikeyi too, her longings crossed, 
Reproached of all, her object lost, 

Before the famous hermit came, 

And clasped his feet,o’erwhelmed with shame. 
With circling steps she humbly went 
Around the saint preeminent, 

And stood not far from Bharat’s side 
With heart oppressed, and heavy-eyed. 

Then the great seer, who never broke 
One holy vow, to Bharat spoke ; 

‘ Speak, Raghu’s son ; I fain would learn 
The story of each queen in turn.’ 

Obedient to the high request 
By Bharadvdja thus addressed, 

His reverent hands together laid, 

He, skilled in speech, his answer made r 
‘She whom, 0 Saint, thou seest here 
A Goddess in her form appear, 

Was the chief consort of the king, 

Now worn with fast and sorrowing. 

As Aditi in days of yore 
The all-preserving Vishiju bore, 

Kau^alyd. bore with happy fate 
Lord Rdma of the lion’s gait. 

She who, transfixed with torturing pangs, 
On her left arm so fondly hangs. 

As when her withering leaves decay 
Droops by the wood the Cassia spray, 
Sumitrd., pained with woe, is she, 

The consort second of the three ; 

Two princely sons the lady bare, 

Fair as the Gods in heaven are fair. 

And she, the wicked dame through whom 
My brothers’ lives are wrapped in gloom, 
And mourning for his offspring dear, 

The king has sought his heavenly sphere, — 
Proud, foolish-hearted, swift to ire, 
Self-fancied darling of my sire, 

Kaikeyi, most ambitious queen, 

Unlovely with her lovely mien, 

My mother she, whose impious will 
Is ever bent on deeds of ill, 

In whom the root and spring I see 
Of all this woe which crushes me.’ 
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Quick breathing like a furious snake, 

With tears and sobs the hero spake, 

With reddened eyes aglow with rage. 

And Bharadvdja, mighty sage, 

Supreme in wisdom, calm and grave, 

In words like these good counsel gave ; 

‘0 Bharat, hear the words I say ; 

^ On her the fault thou must not lay : 

For many a blessing yet will spring 
From banished Rdma’s wandering.* 

And Bharat, with that promise cheered. 
Went circling round that saint revered, 

He humbly bade farewell, and then 
Gave orders to collect his men. 

Prompt at the summons thousands flew 
To cars which noble coursers drew, 
Bright-gleaming, glorious to behold. 
Adorned with wealth of burnished gold. 
Then female elephants and male, 
Gold-girthed, with flags that wooed the gale. 
Marched with their bright bells’ tinkling 
chime 

Like clouds when ends the summer time: 
Some cars were huge and some were light, 
For heavy draught or rapid flight, 

Of costly price, of every kind, 

With clouds of infantry’' behind. 

The dames, Kau4aly^ at their head, 

Were in the noblest chariots led, 

And every gentle bosom beat 

With hope the banished prince to meet. 

The royal Bharat, glory -crowned, 

With all his retinue around, 

Borne in a beauteous litter rode, 

Like the young moon and sun that glowed. 
The army as it streamed along, 

Cars, elephants, iu endless throng, 

Showed, marching on its southward way, 
Like autumn clouds in long array. 
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As through the woods its way pursued 
That mighty bannered multitude, 

Wild elephants in terror fled 
With all the startled herd« they led, 


And bears and deer were seen on hill, 

In forest glade, by every rill. 

Wide as the sea from coast to coast, 

The high-souled Bharat’s mighty host 
Covered the earth as cloudy trains 
Obscure the sky when fall the rains. 

The stately elephants he led, 

And countless steeds the land o’erspread. 
So closely crowded that between 
Their serried ranks no ground was seen. 
Then when the host had travelled far, 
And steeds were worn who drew the car, 
The glorious Bharat thus addressed 
Vanish tha, of his lords the best: 

* The spot, methinks, we now behold 
Of which the holy hermit told, 

For, as his words described, I trace 
Each several feature of the place : 

Before us Chitrakilta shows, 

Manddkini beside us flows : 

Afar umbrageous woods arise 
Like darksome clouds that veil the skies. 
Now tread these mountain-beasts of mine 
On Chitrakiita’s fair incline. 

The trees their rain of blossoms shed 
On table-lands beneath them spread, 

As from black clouds the floods descend 
When the hot days of summer end. 
S'atrughna, look, the mountain see 
Where heavenly minstrels wander free, 
And horses browse beneath the steep, 
Countless as monsters in the deep. 

Soared by my host the mountain deer 
Starting with tempest speed appear 
Like the long lines of cloud that fly 
In autumn through the windy sky. 

See, every warrior shows his head 
With fragrant blooms engarlanded ; 

All look like southern soldiers who 
Lift up their shields of azure hue. 

This lonely wood beneath the hill, 

That was so dark and drear and still. 
Covered with men in endless streams 
Now like Ayodhyd.’s city seems. 

The dust which countless hoofs excite 
Obscures the sky and veils the light; 
But see, swift winds those clouds dispel 
As if they, strove to please me well. 
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See, guided in their swift career 
By many a skilful charioteer, 

Those cars by fleetest coursers drawn 
Race onward over glade and lawn. 

Look, startled as the host comes near 
The lovely peacocks fly in fear, 

Gorgeous as if the fairest blooms 
Of earth had glorified their plumes. 

Look where the sheltering covert shows 
The trooping deer, both bucks and does, 
That occupy in countless herds 
This mountain populous with birds. 

Most lovely to my mind appears 
This place which every charm endears : 
Fair as the road where tread the Blest : 
Here holy hermits take their rest. 

Then let the army onward press 
And duly search each green recess 
For the two lion-lords, till we 
Rd.ma once more and Lakshman see.’ 

Thus Bharat spoke ; and hero bands 
Of men with weapons in their hands 
Entered the tangled forest : then 
A spire of smoke appeared in ken. 

Boon as they saw the rising smoke 
To Bharat they returned and spoke : 

‘No fire where men are not : ’tis clear 
That Raghu’s sons are dwelling here. 

Or if not here those heroes dwell 
Whose mighty arms their foeman quell. 
Still other hermits here must be 
Like Rdma, true and good as he.’ 

His ears attentive Bharat lent 
To their resistless argument, 

Then to his troops the chief who broke 
His foe’s embattled armies spoke .* 

‘Here let the troops in silence stay; 

One step beyond they must not stray. 
Come Dhrishti and Suinantra, you 
With me alone the path pursue.’ 

Their leader’s speech the warriors heard, 
And from his place no soldier stirred. 
And Bharat bent his eager eyes 
Where curling smoke was seen to rise. 

The host his order well obeyed, 

And halting there in silence stayed 
Watching where from the thicket’s shade 
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They saw the smoke appear. 

And joy through all the army ran, 

‘Soon shall we meet,’ thought every man, 
‘The prince we hold so dear.’ 
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There long the son of Raghu dwelt 
And love for hill and wood he felt. 

Then his Videhan spouse to please 
And his own heart of woe to ease. 

Like some Immortal — Indra so 
Might Swarga’s charms to Sachf show — 
Drew her sweet eyes to each delight 
Of Chitrakiita’s lovely height : 

‘Though reft of power and kingly sway, 
Though friends and home are far away, 

I cannot mourn my altered lot, 

Enamoured of this charming spot.* 

Look, darling, on this noble hill 
Which sweet birds with their music fill. 
Bright with a thousand metal dyes 
His lofty summits cleave the skies. 

See, there is a silvery sheen is spread, 

And there like blood the rocks are red. 
There shows a streak of emerald green, 
And pink and yellow glow between. 

There where the higher peaks ascend, 
Crystal and flowers and topaz blend, 

And others flash their light afar 
Like mercury or some fair star : 

With such a store of metals dyed 
The king of hills is glorified. 

There through the wild birds’ populous heme 
The harmless bear and tiger roam : 

Hyaenas range the woody slopes 
With herds of deer and antelopes. 

See, love, the trees that clothe his side 
All lovely in their summer pride, 

In richest w^ealth of leaves arrayed, 

With flower and fruit and light and shade. 
Look where the young Rose-apple glows ; 
What loaded boughs the Mango shows ; 
See, waving in the western wind 
The light leaves of the Tamarind ; 
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And mark that giant Peepul through. 

The feathery clump of tall bamboo.^ 
liook, on the level lands above, 

Delighting in successful love 
In sweet enjoyment many a pair 
Of heavenly minstrels revels there, 

"While overhanging boughs support 
Their swords and mantles as they sport : 
Then see that pleasant shelter where 
Play the bright Daughters of the Air.^ 

The mountain seems with bright cascade 
And sweet rill bursting from the shade, 

Like some majestic elephant o’er 
Whose burning head the torrents pour. 
Where breathes the man who would not feel 
Delicious languor o’er him steal. 

As the young morning breeze that springs 
Prom the cool cave with balmy wings. 
Breathes round him laden with the scent 
Of bud and blossom dew-besprent ? 

If many autumns here I spent 
With thee, my darling innocent, 

And Lakshmau, I should never know 
The torture of the fires of woe, 

This varied scene so charms my sight, 

This mount so fills me with delight, 

Where flowers in wild profusion spring. 

And ripe fruits glow and sweet birds sing. 
My beauteous one, a double good 
Springs from my dwelling in the wood : 
Loosed is the bond my sire that tied, 

And Bharat too is gratified. 

My darling, dost thou feel with me 
Delight from every charm we see, 

1 These ten lines are a substitution for, and nob a branala- 
tiqn of the text which Carey and Marshman thus render : 

‘ This mountain adorned with mango, I juinboo,2 uawna, 
3 Iodhra,4 piala,5 pMnMsa,6 dhava,7 «dkotba,8 bhwvya,9 tini- 
sha 10 vilwpCjll bmdooka,12 bamboo, 13 kashmaree,14 uvi~ 
sba,15 vwrunnjlS madAooka,17 t»laka,l8 vttd«ree,19 ambfka, 
20 nipa,21 vebra,22 dht{nwttna,23 vee3aka,24 and other trees 
affording flowers, and fruits, and the most delightful shade, 
how chgirming does it appear I’ 

1 Mangifera. 2 Eugenia Jambolifera. 3 Terminalia alata 
tOTneqbosa,4 This tree is not ascertained. 6 Ghironjia Sapida. 
6 Arbocarpus integrifolia.7 G-rislea .tomentosa. 8 Allangimn 
hexapebalum. 9 Arerrhoa carimbola. 10 Dalbergia Oujeinen- 
8%ll (Egle marnielo8.12 Diospyrus melanoxylon.l3 Well 
linown.14: Gmelirja Arborea.15 Sapindus Saponaria.lfl Orabo- 
eva bapia.l? Bassia la tlfolia.l8 Nob yet ascertained. 19 Zizy- 

S 'lf iBju.ba.^O Phyllanthus emblica.21 Nauolea Orienbalia 
Calamus rotang.23 Eohites anbidyaenterica.24 The citron 
tree^ , . ^ ■ .■ 

1 Spirits o£ 4ip, sylphs. 


Of which the mind and every sense 
Feel the enchanting influence ? 

My fathers who have passed away, 

The royal saints, were wont to say 
That life in woodland shades like this 
Secures a king immortal bliss. 

See, round the hill at random thrown, 

Huge masses lie of rugged stone 

Of every shape and many a hue, j 

Yellow and white and red and blue. 

But all is fairer still by night ; 

Each rock reflects a softer light, 

When the whole mount from foot to crest 
In robes of lambent flame is dressed ; 

When from a million herbs a blaze 
Of their own luminous glory plays, 

A nd clothed in fire each deep ravine, 

Each pinnacle and crag is seen. 

Some parts the look of mansions wear, 

And others are as gardens fair, 

While others seem a massive block 
Of solid undivided rock. ^ 

Behold those pleasant beds o’erlaid 
With lotus leaves, for lovers made, 

Where mountain birch and costus throw 
Cool shadows on the pair below. 

See where the lovers in their play 
Have east their flowery wreaths away, 

And fruit and lotus buds that crowned 
Their brows lie trodden on the ground. 

North Kuru’s realm is fair to see, 
Vasvaukas^rd,"^ Nalinf,^ 

But rich in fruit and blossom still 
More fair is Ohitrakdta’s hill. 

Here shall the years appointed glide 
With thee, my beauty, by my side, 

And Lakshmajj ever near ; 

Here shall I live in all delight, 

Make my ancestral fame more bright. 

Tread in their path who walk aright, 

And to my oath adhere.’ 


1 A lake abtaohed either bo Amar4vabi the residence of 
Indra, or Alak4 that of Kurera. 


2 The Ganges of heaven. 
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Then Bdraa, like the lotus eyed. 

Descended from the mountain side, 

A nd to the Maithil lady showed 
The lovely stream that softly flowed. 

And thus Ayodhyd,’s lord addressed 
His bride, of dames the loveliest, 

Child of Videha’s king, her face 
Bright with the fair moon’s tender grace : 

* How sweetly glides, O darling, look, 
Manddkini’s delightful brook, 

Adorned with islets, blossoms gay, 

And sdrases and swans at play ! 

The trees with which her banks are lined 
Show flowers and fruit of every kind : 

The match in radiant sheen is she 
Of King Kuvera’s Nalinf.i 
My heart exults with pleasure new 
The shelving bank and ford to view, 
"Where gathering herds of thirsty deer 
Disturb the wave that ran so clear. 

Now look, those holy hermits mark 
In skins of deer and coats of bark ; 

With twisted coils of matted hair, 

The reverend men are bathing there, 

And as they lift their arms on high 
The Lord of Day they glorify ; 

These best of saints, my large-eyed spouse, 
Are constant to their sacred vows. 

The mountain dances while the trees 
Bend their proud summits to the breeze, 
And scatter many a flower and bud 
From branches that o’erliang the flood. 
There flows the stream like lucid pearl, 
Bound islets here the currents whirl, 

And perfect saints from middle air 
Are flocking to the waters there. 

See, there lie flowers in many a heap 
From boughs the whistling breezes sweep, 
And others wafted by the gale 
Down the swift current dance and sail. 
Now see that pair of wild-fowl rise, 
Exulting with their joyful cries : 


1 Nalinf, as here, may be the name of any lake covered 
with lotufioe. 


Hark, darling, wafted from afar 
How soft their pleasant voices are. 

To gaze on Chitrakiita’s hill, 

To look upon this lovely rill, 

To bend mine eyes on thee, dear wife, 

Is sweeter than my city life. 

Come, bathe we in the pleasant rill 
Whose dancing waves are never still. 
Stirred by those beings pure from sin, 

The sanctities who bathe therein : 

Come, dearest, to the stream descend, 
Approach her as a darling friend, 

And dip thee in the silver flood 
Which lotuses and lilies stud. 

Let this fair hill Ayodhyd seem. 

Its silvan things her people deem. 

And let these waters as they flow 
Our own beloved Sarjii show. 

How blest, mine own dear love, am I ; 
Thou, fond and true, art ever nigh, 

And duteous, faithful Lakshmaij stays 
Beside me, and my word obeys. 

Here every day I bathe me thrice, 

Fruit, honey, roots for food suffice, 

And ne’er my thoughts with longing stray 
To distant home or royal sway. 

For who this charming brook can see 
Where herds of roedeer wander free. 

And on the flowery-wooded brink 
Apes, elephants, and lions drink,; 

Nor feel all sorrow fly ? " 

Thus eloquently spoke the pride 
Of Baghu’s children to his bride. 

And wandered happy by her side 
"Where Chitrakuta azure-dyed 
Uprears his peaks on high. 

CANTO XCVI.i 


THE MAOIG SHAFT. 

Thus Bdma showed to Janak’s child 
The varied beauties of the wild, 

The hill, the brook and each fair spot. 

Then turned to seek their leafy cot. 

North of the mountain Bdma found 
A cavern in the sloping ground, 

1 This canto is allowed, by Indian commentators, to be 
an iAterpolation. It cannot be the work of Valmiki. 
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Charming to view, its floor was strown 
With many a mass of ore and stone, 

In secret shadow far retired 
Where gay birds sang with joy inspired. 
And trees their graceful branches swayed 
With loads of blossom downward weighed. 
Soon as he saw the cave which took 
Each living heart and chained the look, 
Thus Rdma spoke to Sit4 who 
Gazed wondering on the silvan view : 

* Does this fair cave beneath i^e height, 
Videhan lady, charm thy sight? 

Then let us resting here a while 

Tlie languor of the way beguile. 

That block of stone so smooth and square 
Was set for thee to rest on there, 

And like a thriving Kesar tree 
This flowery shrub overshadows thee.* 

Thus Kiima spoke, and Janak's child, 

By nature ever soft and mild, 

In tender words which love betrayed 
Her answer to the hero made : 

* O pride of Raghu’s children, still 
My pleasure is to do thy will. 

Enough for me thy wish to know : 

Ear hast thou wandered to and fro.' 

Thus Sft^ spake in gentle tone, 

And went obedient to the stone, 

Of perfect face and faultless limb 
Prepared to rest a while with him. 

And Rdma, as she thus replied. 

Turned to his spouse again and cried : 

‘ Thou seest, love, this flowery shade 
For silvan creatures’ pleasure made. 

How the gum streams from trees and plants 
Torn by the tusks of elephants ! 

Through all the forest clear and high 
Resounds the shrill cicala’s cry. 

Hark how the kite above us moans, 

And calls her young in piteous tones ; 

So may my hapless mother be 
Still mourning in her home for me. 

There mounted on that lofty Sdl 
The loud Bhringrdj i repeats his call : 

How sweetly now he tunes his throat 
R,espon-sive to the Koil’s note. 

1 A fine laird with a strong, sweet note, and great 
imitative powers. 


Or else the bird that now has sung 
May be himself the Koil’s young, 

Linked with such winning sweetness are 
The notes he pours irregular. 

See, round the blooming Mango clings 
That creeper with her tender rings, 

So in thy love, when none is near, 

Thine arms are thrown round me, my dear.’ 

Thus in his joy he cried ; and she, 

Sweet speaker, on her lover s knee, 

Of faultless limb and perfect face, 

Grew closer to her lord’s embrace. 

Reclining in her husband’s arms, 

A goddess in her wealth of charms, 

She filled his loving breast anew 

With mighty joy that thrilled him through. 

His finger on the rock he laid. 

Which veins of sanguine ore displayed, 

And painted o’er his darling’s eyes 
The holy sign in mineral dyes. 

Bright on her brow the metal lay 
Like the young sun’s first gleaming ray, 
And showed her in her beauty fair 
As the soft light of morning’s air. 

Then from the Ke^ar’s laden tree 
He picked fair blossoms in his glee, 

And as he decked each lovely tress, 

His heart o’eiflowed with happiness. 

So resting on that rocky seat 
A while they spent in pastime sweet, 

Then onward neath the shady boughs 
Went R{ima with his Maithil spouse. 

She roaming in the forest shade 
Where every kind of creature strayed 
Observed a monkey wandering near, 

And clung to Rd,ma’s arm in fear. 

The hero Rdma fondly laced 
His mighty arms around her waist, 
Consoled his beauty in her dread, 

And scared the monkey till he fled. 

That holy mark of sanguine ore 
That gleamed on SiU’s brow before, 

Shone by that close embrace impressed 
Upon the hero’s ample chest. 

Then Sitd,, when the beast who led 
The monkey troop, afar had fled, 

Laughed loudly in light-hearted glee 
That mark on Rd^ma’s chest to see. 
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A clump of bright Abekas fired 
The forest in their bloom attired: 

The restless blossoms as they gleamed 
A host of threatening monkeys seemed. 
Then Sitd, thus to Rd.ma cried, 

As longingly the flowers she eyed : 

‘Pride of thy race, now let us go 
Where those A^oka blossoms grow.’ 

He on his darling’s pleasure bent 
With his fair goddess thither went 
And roamed delighted through the wood 
Where blossoming A^okas stood, 

As Siva with Queen Umd roves 
Through Himavd,n’s majestic groves. 
Bright with purpurea! glow the pair 
Of happy lovers sported there, 

And each upon the other set 
A flower-inwoven coronet. 

There many a crown and chain they wove 
Of blooms from that A^oka grove, 

And in their graceful sport the two 
Fresh beauty o’er the mountain threw. 
The lover let his love survey 
Each pleasant spot that round them lay, 
Then turned they to their green retreat 
Where all was garnished, gay, and neat. 
By brotherly aflection led, 

Sumitrd’s son to meet them sped, 

And showed the labours of the day 
Done while his brother was away. 

There lay ten black-deer duly slain 
With arrows pure of poison stain, 

Piled in a mighty heap to dry, 

With many another carcass nigh. 

And Lakshman’s brother saw, o’erjoyed, 
The work that had his hands employed, 
Then to his consort thus he cried : 

* Now be the general gifts supplied/ 

Then Sftjl, fairest beauty, placed 
The food for living things to taste, 

Alid set before the brothers meat 
And honey that the pair might eat. 

They ate the meal her hands supplied, 
Their lips with water purified : 

Then Janak’s daughter sat at last 
And duly made her own repast. 

The other venison, to be dried, 

Piled up in heaps was set aside, 


And Rama told his wife to stay 
And drive the flocking crows away. 

Her husband saw her much distressed 
By one more bold than all the rest, 

Whose wings where’er he chose could fly, 
Now pierce the earth, now roam the sky. 
Then Rdma laughed to see her stirred 
To anger by the plaguing bird : 

Proud of his love the beauteous dame 
With burning rage was all aflame. 

Now here, now there, again, again 
She chased the crow, but all in vain, 
Enraging her, so quick to strike 
With beak and wing and claw alike : 

Then how the proud lip quivered, how 
The dark frown marked her angry brow ! 
When Rdma saw her cheek aglow 
With passion, he rebuked the crow. 

But bold in impudence the bird, 

With no respect for R4raa’s word, 

Fearless again at Sftd, flew : 

Then Rama’s wrath to fury grew. 

The hero of the mighty arm 
Spoke o’er a shaft the mystic charm, 

Laid the dire weapon on his bow 
And launched it at the shameless crow. 
The bird, empowered by Gods to spring 
Through earth itself on rapid wing. 
Through the three worlds in terror fled 
Still followed by that arrow dread. 
Where’er he flew, now here now there, 

A cloud of weapons filled the air. 

Back to the high-souled prince he fled 
And bent at Rd.ma’s feet his head, 

And then, as Sitd looked, began 
His speech in accents of a man : 

‘ 0 pardon, and for pity’s sake 
Spare, R4ma, spare my life to take! 
Where’er I turn, where’er I flee, 

No shelter from this shaft I see.’ 

The chieftain heard the crow entreat 
Helpless and prostrate at his feet, 

And while soft pity moved his breast. 
With wisest speech the bird addressed : 

* I took the troubled Site’s part, 

And furious anger filled my heart, 

Then on the string my arrow lay 
Charmed with a spell thy life to .slay. 
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Thou seekest now my feet, to crave 
Forgiveness and thy life to save. 

So shall thy prayer have due respect : 
The suppliant I must still protect. 

But ne’er in vain this dart may flee: 
Yield for thy life a part of thee. 

What portion of thy body, say, 

Shall this mine arrow rend away ? 

Thus far, 0 bird, thus far alone 
On thee my pity may be shown. 

Forfeit a part thy life to buy ; 

’Tis better so to live than die.’ 

Thus Rdma spoke : the bird of air 
Pondered his speech with anxious care. 
And wisely deemed it good to give 
One of his eyes that he might live. 

To Raghu’s son he made reply : 

" 0 Rdma, I will yield an eye. 

So let me in thy grace confide 
And live hereafter single-eyed.’ 

Then Rima charged the shaft, and lo. 
Full in the eye it smote the crow. 

And the Videhan lady gazed 
Upon the ruined eye amazed. 

The crow to Rdma humbly bent» 

Then where his fancy led he went. 
Rd.ma with liakshmaij by his side 
With needful work was occupied. 

CANTO XCVII. 

LAKSHMAN’S ANOER, 

Thus Rdma showed his love the rill 
Whose waters ran beneath the hill, 
Then resting on his mountain seat 
Refreshed her with the choicest meat. 
So there reposed the happy two : 

Then Bharat’s army nearer drew : . 
Rose to the skies a dusty cloud, 

The sound of trampling feet was loud. 
The swelling roar of inarching men 
Drove the roused tiger from his den, 
And scared amain the serpent race 
Flying to hole and hiding-place. 

The herds of deer in terror fled, 

The air was filled with birds o’erhead, 
The bear began to leave his tree, 

The monkey to the cave to flee. 


Wild elephants were all amazed 
As though the wood around them blazed. 
The lion oped his ponderous jaw, 

The buffalo looked around in awe. 

The prince, who heard the deafening sound, 
And saw the silvan creatures round 
Fly wildly startled from their rest, 

The glorious Lakshman thus addressed : 

‘ Sumitrd’s noble son most dear, 

Hark, Lakshman., what a roar I hear. 

The tumult of a coming crowd, 

Appalling, deafening, deep, and loud f 
The din that yet more fearful grows 
Scares elephants and buffaloes, 

Or frightened by the lions, deer 
Are flying through the wood in fear. 

I fain would know who seeks this place: 
Comes prince or monarch for the chase ? 

Or does some mighty beast of prey 
Frighten the silvan herds away? 

’Tis hard to reach this mountain height. 
Yea, e’en for birds in airy flight. 

Then fain, O Lakshmaij, would I know . 
What cause disturbs the forest so.’ 

Lakshmaij in haste, the wood to view. 
Climbed a high Sdl that near him grew, ■ 
The forest all around he eyed, 

First gazing on the eastern side. 

Then northward when his eyes he bent 
Ha saw a mighty armament 
Of elephants, and cars, and horse, 

And men on foot, a mingled force, 

And banners waving in the breeze, 

And spoke to Rdma words like these : 

* Quick, quick, my lord, put out the fire. 
Let Slid to the cave retire. 

Thy coat . of mail around thee throw, 
Prepare thine arrows and thy bow,’ 

In eager haste thus Lakshman cried. 
And Rdrna, lion lord, replied ; 

* Still closer be the army scanned. 

And say who leads the warlike band.’ 
Lakshman his answer thus returned, 

As furious rage within him burned, 
Exciting him like kindled fire 

To scorch the army in his ire : 

* ’Tis Bharat : he has made the throne 
By consecrating rites his own : 
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To gain the whole dominion thus 
He comes in arms to slaughter us. 

I mark tree-high upon his car 
His flagstaff of the Kovidd-r,! 

I see his glittering banner glance, 

I see his chivalry advance : 

I see his eager warriors shine 
On elephants in lengthened line. 

Now grasp we each the shafts and now, 
And higher up the mountain go. 

Or in this place, O hero, stand 
With weapons in each ready hand. 
Perhaps beneath our might may fall 
This leader of tlie standard tall, 

And Bharat I this da}^ may see 
Who brought this mighty woe on thee, 
Sitd, and me, who drove away 
My brother from the royal sway. 

Bharat our foe at length is nigh, 

And by this hand shall surely die : 
Brother, I see no sin at all 
If Bharat by my weapon fall. 

No fault is his who slays the foe 
Whose hand was first to strike the blow : 
With Bharat now the crime begins 
Who against thee and duty sins. 

The queen athirst for royal sway 
Will see her darling son to-day 
Fall by this hand, like some fair tree 
Struck by an elephant, slain by me. 
Kaikeyi’s self shall perish too 
With kith and kin and retinue, 

And earth- by my avenging deed 
Shall from this mass of sin be freed. 

This day my wrath, too long restrained, 
Shall fall upon the foe, unchained, 

Mad as the kindled flame that speeds 
Destroying through the grass and reeds. 
This day mine airows keen and fierce 
The bodies of the foe shall pierce : 

The woods on Chitrakflta’s side 
Shall run with torrents crimson-dyed. 

The wandering beasts of prey shall feed 
On heart-cleft elephant and steed, 

And drag to mountain caves away 
The bodies that my arrows slay. 


1 Bauhinea variegafca, a Bpeoies of ebony. 


Doubt not that Bharat and his train 
Shall in this mighty wood be slain : 
So shall I pa^^ the debt my bow 
And these my deadly arrows owe.’ 
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Then R^ma nobly calm allayed. 

The wrath that Lakshman’s bosom swayed : 
‘ What need have we the sword to wield, 

To bend the bow or lift the shield, 

If Bharat brave, and wise, and good, 
Himself has sought this sheltering wood ? 

1 sware my father’s will to do, 

And if I now my brother slew 
What gain in kingship should 1 find, 
Despised and scorned by all mankind ? 
Believe me, e’en as 1 would shrink 
From poisoned meat or deadly drink, 

No power or treasure would I win 
By fall of friend or kith or kin. 

Brother, believe the words T speak : 

For your dear sakes alone I seek 
Duty and pleasure, wealth and gain, 

A holy life, a happy reign. 

If royal sway my heart desires, 

My brothers’ weal the wish inspires : 

Their bliss and safety is my care. 

By this uplifted bow I swear. 

’ Twere not so hard for me to gain 
This broad land girdled by the main, 

But even Indra’s royal miglit 
Should ne’er be mine in duty’s spite. 

If any bliss my soul can see 
Deprived of dear S'atrughna, thee, 

And Bharat, may the flame destroy 
With ashy gloom the selfish joy. 

Far dearer than this life of mine. 

Knowing the custom of our line, 

His lieart with fond affection fraught, 
Bharat Ayodhj^d’s town resought. 

And hearing when he came that T, 

With thee and Sitd, forced to lly, 

With matted hair and hermit dress 
Am wandering in the wilderness, 

While grief his troubled senses storms, 

And tender love his bosom warms. 
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From every thought of evil clear. 

Is come to meet his brother here. 

Some grievous words perchance he spoke 
Kaikeyfs anger to provoke, 

Then won the king, and comes to lay 
Before my feet the royal sway. 

Hither, methinks, in season due 
Comes Bharat for an interview, 

Nor in his secret heart has he 
One evil thought ’gainst thee or me. 

What has he done ere now, reflect ! 

How failed in love or due respect 
To make thee doubt his faith and lay 
This evil to his charge to-day ? 

Thou shouldst not join with Bharat’s name 
So harsh a speech and idle blame. 

The blows thy tongue at Bharat deals, 

My sympathissing b^osom feels. 

How, urged by stress of any ill, 

Should sons their father’s life-blood spill. 

Or brother slay in impious strife 
A brother dearer than his life ? 

If thou these cruel words hast said 
By strong desire of empire led, 

My broth^ Bharat will I pray 
To give to thee the kingly sway. 

* Give him the realm’, my speech shall be, 

* And Bharat will, methinks, agree.’ 

Thus spoke the prince whose chief delight 
Was duty, and to aid the right : 

And Lakshinan keenly felt the blame, 

And shrank within himself for shame; 

A nd then his answer thus returned, 

With downcast eye and cheek that burned : 

‘ Brother, I ween, to see thy face 
Our sire himself has sought this place.’ 
Thus Lakshma^ spoke and stood ashamed, 
And Kdma saw and thus exclaimed : 

‘ It is the strong-armed monarch : he 
Is come, methinks, his sons to see, 

To bid us both the forest quit 
For joys for which he deems us fit : 

He thinks on all our care and pain, 

And now would lead us home again. 

Hy glorious father hence will bear 
Sttd who claims all tender care. 

I see two. coursers fleet as storms, 

Of noble breed and lovely forms. 


I see the beast of mountain size 
Who bears the king our father wise, 

The aged Victor, march this way 
In front of all the armed array. 

But doubt and fear within me rise. 

For when I look with eager eyes 
I see no white umbrella spread, 
World^mous, o’er the royal head. 

Now, Bakshman, from the tree descend, 
And to my words attention lend.’ 

Thus spoke the pious prince : and he 
Descended from the lofty tree, 

And reverent hand to hand applied, 

Stood humbly by his brother’s side. 

The host, compelled by Bharat’s care, 
The wood from trampling feet to spare. 
Dense crowding half a league each way 
Encamped around the mountain lay. 

Below the tall hill’s shelving side 
Gleamed the bright army far and wide 
Spread o’er the ample space, 

By Bharat led who firmly true 
In duty from his bosom threw . 

All pride, and near his brother drew 
To win the hero’s grace. 

CANTO XCIX. 
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Soon as the warriors took their rest 
Obeying Bharat’s high behest, 

Thus Bharat to S’atruglma spake : 

‘ A band of soldiers with thee take, 

And with these hunters o’er and o’er 
The thickets of the wood explore. 

With bow, sword, arrows in their hands 
Let Guha with his kindred bands 
Within this grove remaining trace 
The children of Kakutstha’s race. 

And I meanwhile on foot will through 
This neighbouring wood my way pursue, 
With elders and the twice-born men, 
And every lord and citizen. 

There is, I feel, no rest for me 
Till Rdma’s face again I see, 

Lakahman, in arms and glory great, 
And Sitd born to happy fate ; 
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No rest, until his cheek as bright 
As the fair moon rejoice my sight, 

No rest until I see the eye 
With which the lotus petals vie ; 

Till on my head those dear feet rest 
With signs of royal rank impressed ; 

None, till my kingly brother gain 
His oM hereditary reign, 

Till o’er his limbs and noble head 
The consecrating drops be shed. 

How blest is Janak’s daughter, true 
To every wifely dutj?', who 
Cleaves faithful to her husband’s side 
Whose realm is girt by Ocean’s tide I 
This mountain too above the rest 
E’en as the King of Hills is blest,— 

Whose shades Kakutstha’a scion hold 
As Nandan charms the Lord of Gold. 

Yea, happy is this tangled grove 
Where savage beasts unnumbered rove, 
Where, glory of the Warrior race, 

King Rdma finds a dwelling-place.’ 

Thus Bharat, strong-armed hero, spake, 
And walked within the pathless brake. 

O’er plains where gay trees bloomed he went, 
Through boughs in tangled net-work bent, 
And then from Rdma’s cot appeared 
The banner which the flame upreared. 

And Bharat joyed with every friend 
To mark those smoky wreaths ascend : 

‘ Here Rd,ma dwells,’ he thought ; * at last 
The ocean of our toil is passed.’ 

Then sure that Rdma’s hermit cot 
Was on the mountain’s side 
He stayed his army on the spot, 

And on with Guha hied. 


CANTO C. 


THE MEETING. 

Then Bharat to S’atrughna showed 
The spot, and eager onward strode, 
First bidding Saint Va^ishtha bring 
The widowed consorts of the king. 
As by fraternal love impelled 
His onward course the hero held, 
Sumantra followed close behind 
S'atrughna with an anxious mind : 
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Not Bharat’s self more fain could be 
To look on Rd-ma’s face than he. 

As, speeding on, the spot he neared, 

A mid the hermits’ homes appeared 
His brother’s cot with leaves o’erspread, 
And by its side lowly shed. 

Before the shed great heaps were left 
Of gathered flowers and billets cleft, 

And on the trees hung grass and bark 
Rdma and Lakshman’s path to mark ; 

And heaps of fuel to provide 
Against the cold stood ready dried. 

The long-armed chief, as on he went 
In glory’s light preeminent, 

With joyous words like these addressed 
The brave S’atrughna and the rest; 

‘ This is the place, I little doubt, 

Which Bharadvdja pointed out, 

Not far from where we stand must be 
The woodland stream, Mandd-kini, 

Here on tlie mountain’s woody side 
Roam elephants in tusked pride, 

A nd ever with a roar and cry 
Each other, as they meet, defy. . 

And see those smoke-wrea ths thick and dark ; ' 
The presence of the flame they mark, 

Which hermits in the forest strive 
By every art to keep alive. 

O happy me ! my task is done, 

And I shall look on Raghu’s son, 

Like sonae great saint, who loves to treat 
His elders with all reverence meet.’ 

Thus Bharat reached that forest rill, 

Thus roamed on Chitrakflta’s hill ; 

Then pity in his breast awoke, 

And to his friends the hero spoke : 

‘ Woe, woe upon my life and birth ! 

The prince of men, the lord of earth 
Has sought the lonely wood to dwell 
Sequestered in a hermit’s cell. 

Through me, through me these sorrows fall 
On him the splendid lord of all : 

Through me resigning earthly bliss 
He hides him in a home like this. 

Now will I, by the world abhorred 
Fall at the dear feet of my lord, 

And at fair SiU’s too, to win 
His pardon for my heinous sin.’ 
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As thus he sadly mourned and sighed, 
The son of Da^aratha spied 
A bower of leafy branches made, 

Sacred and lovely in the shade., 

Of fah proportions large and tall, 

Well roofed with boughs of palm and Sdl, 
Arranged in order due o -erhead 
Like grass upon an altar spread. 

Two glorious bows were gleaming there, 
Like Indra’s ^ in the rainy air, 

Terror of foemen, backed with gold, 

Meet for the mightiest hand to hold: 

And quivered arrows cast a blaze 
Bright gleaming like the Day-god’s rays: 
Thus serpents with their eyes aglow 
Adorn their capital below. ^ 

Great swords adorned the cottage, laid. 
Each in a case of gold brocade ; 

There hung the trusty shields, whereon 
With purest gold the bosses shone. 

The brace to bind the bowman’s arm, 

The glove to shield his hand from harm. 
A lustre to the cottage lent 
From many a golden ornament: 

Safe was the cot from fear of men 
As froiu wild beasts the lion’s den. 

The fire upon the altar burned, 

That to the north and east was turned. 
Bharat his eager glances bent 
And gazed within the cot intent 3 
In deerskin dress, with matted hair, 
R 4 ma his chief was sitting there: 

With lion-shoulders broad and strong, 
With lotus eyes, arms thick and long, 
The righteous sovereign, who should be 
Lord paramount from sea to sea, 
High-minded, born to lofty fate, 

Like Brahmd s self supremely great ; 
With Lakshinan by his side, and her. 
Fair S1 l 4, for his minister. 

And Bharat gazing, overcome 
By sorrow for a while was dumb, 

Then, yielding to his woe, he ran 
To Rima and with sobs began : 

* He who a royal seat should fill 
With subjects round to do his will, 
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My elder brother, —see him here, 

W ith silvan creatures waiting near. 

The high-souled hero, wont to wear 
The costliest robes exceeding fair, 

Now banished, in a deerskin dress. 

Here keeps the path of righteousness. 

How brooks the son of Ragliu now 
The matted locks which load his brow, 

Around whose princely head were twined a 
Sweet blossoms of the rarest kind 1 / 

The prince whose merits grew, acquired ) 
By rites performed as he desired, i 

Would now a store of merit gain 
Bought by his body^’s toil and pain. 

Those limbs to which pure sandal lent 
The freshness of its fragrant scent, 

Exposed to sun, and dust, and rain, 

Are now defiled with many a stain. 

And I the wretched cause why this 
Falls on the prince whose right is bliss ? 

Ah me, that ever I was born 
To be the people*s hate and scorn 1’ 

Thus Bharat cried : of anguish sprung, 

Great drops upon his forehead hung. 

He fell o’erpowered — his grief was such— 

Ere he his brother’s feet could touch. 

As on the glorious prince he gazed 
In vain his broken voice he raised : 

‘ Dear lord ’ — through tears and sobbing 
The only words his lips could frame, [came, 
And brave Batrughna wept aloud, 

As low at Rama’s feet he bowed, 

Then Rama, while his tears ran fast, 

H is arms around his brothers cast, 

Guha, Sumantra came to meet 
The princes in their wild retreat. 

Vrihaspati and Sukra bright 

Their greeting thus rejoice to pay | 
To the dear Lord who brings the night, 1 
And the great God who rules the day* . 
Then wept the dwellers of the shade, 

Whose eyes the princes, meet to ride 
On mighty elephants, surveyed; , ; 

And cast all thought of joy aside. 


l The reiabow is called fcbe bow of Indra. 

3 Jihogavati, bli« abodo of fcbo Nagas or Serpent) race. 
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CANTO Cl. 


BHARAT QUEBTIONED.. 

Then R4ma gazed, and scarcely knew 
Bharat so worn and changed in hue. 

He raised him, kissed him on the head, 
Embraced him, and thus kindly saidi 
‘ Where was thy father, brother deari 
That thou art come to seek me here I 
Unmeet, if he be living yet, 

Thy feet within the wood to set. 

I pray thee now the cause declare 
Why thou hast left the kingdom there, 
With matted locks and deerskin dress 
To roam the distant wilderness/ 

Thus questioned by the prince, at length 
Kaikeyl’s son regained his strength. 

And hand to hand in reverence laid. 

To Rdma thus his answer made : 

* The great-armed monarch, O my lord,, 

Has dared to do a thing abhorred. 

Left us, and grieving for his son, 

A home among the Gods has worn 
My mother Queen KaikeyC gave 
The order to the king her slave, 

And at the bidding of the dame 
He wrought the sin which mars his fame. 
Athirst for sway, her hopes are crossed, 
She mourns her son, her husband lost,, 

And through her impious crime will go 
For punishment to hell below. 

Now O my lord, forgive me all i 
Be gracious to thy lowly thrall : 

Anointed king, accept to-day 
Like Indra^'s self, the royal sway. 

Be gracious, Prince, to lord and peer^ 

And widowed queens who seek thee here. 
Accept the kingdom thine by right, 

. And so thy faithful friends delight. 

Let the broad land no longer be 
All widowed and forlorn of thee: 

Ijet the full moon of autumn reign 
Triumphant o’er the night again. 

These lords and I before thee bendi r 
O Rdma, to our prayer attend. 

0 do not thou this grace deny : 

Thy brother, pupil, slave am L . 


Look on this venerable ring, 

Advisers of our sire the king, 

From age to age so honoured : thou 
Shouldst grant their supplication now.’ 

As weeping thus the hero prayed, 

His head at Rdma’s feet he laid. 

Like a mad elephant he sighed : 

And Rdma gazed and thus replied : 

‘•How, brother, can a man of worth, 

True to his vows, of noble birth — 

A man like me, commit a sin 
The lordship of the land to win ? 

No slightest shade of fault I see, 

O tamer of thy foes, in thee. 

But ne’er shouldst thou in childish thought 
The queen thy mother blame in aught. 

0 brother wise and sinless, know 
The sacred laws would have it so. 

That from good wife and son require 
Obedience to their lord and sire. 

And we are all the king’s, for thus 
The virtuous ever reckon us: 

Yea brother, be it known to thee, 

His wives, and sons, and pupils we. 

His is the right, if he deem fit, 

To bid me, throned as monarch, sit, 

Or in a coat of bark expel, 

And deerskin, in the wood to dwell. 

And O remember, best of all 
Who act as claims of duty call, 

As to a virtuous sire is due, 

Such honour claims a mother too. 

So they whose lives have ever been 
By duty led, the king and queen ^ 

Said, ‘ Rdma,. seek the forest shade^: 

And I (what could I else?) obeyed. 

Thou must the royal power retain. 

And o’er the famed Ayodhyd. reign : 

1 dressed in bark my days will spend 
"Where Baidak’s forest wilds extend. 

So Da^aratha spoke, our king, 

His share to each apportioning 
Before his honoured servants’ eyes-: 

Then, heir of bliss, he sought the skies. 

The righteous monarch’s honoured will, 
"Whom all revered, must guide thee still. 
And thou must still enjoy the share 
Assigned thee by our father’s. oaKet, 
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So I till twice seven years are spent 
Will roam this wood in banishment, 
Contented with the lot which he, 

My high-souled sire, has given me. 

The charge the monarch gave, endeared 
To all mankind, by all revered, 

Peer of the Lord Supreme, 

Far better, richer far in gain 
Of every blessing than to reign 
O’er all the worlds, I deem/ 


CANTO OIL 


For thee he longed, for thee he grieved, 
His every thought on thee was bent, 
And crushed by woe, of thee bereaved, 
He thought of thee as hence he went/ 


CANTO cm. 


THE FUNERAL LIBATION. 

When Rdma heard from Bharat each 
Dark sorrow of his mournful speech, 
And tidings of his father dead. 

His spirits fell, his senses fled. 

For the sad words his brother spoke 
Struck on him like a thunder stroke, 
Fierce as the bolt which Indra throws, 
The victor of his Daitya foes. 

Raising his arms in anguish, he. 

As when the woodman hews a tree 
With its fair flowery branches crowned. 
Fainted and fell upon the ground. 

Lord of the earth to earth he sank, 
Helpless, as when a towering bank 
With sudden ruin buries deep 
An elephant who lay asleep. 

Then swift , his wife and brothers flew, 
And water, weeping, o’er him threw. 

A s slowly sense and strength he gained, 
Fast from his eyes the tears he rained. 
And then in accents sad and weak 
Kakutstha’s son began to speak, 

And mourning for the monarch dead. 
With righteous words to Bharat said : 

* What calls me home, when he, alas, 
Has gone the way which all must pass \ 
Of him, the best of kings bereft 
What guardian has Ayodhyd, left? 

How may I please his spirit ? how 
Delight the high-souled monarch now, 
Who wept for me and went above 
By me ungraced with mourning love ? 
Ah, happy brothers ! you have paid 
Due offerings to his parting; shade. 

E’en when my banishment is o’er, 

Back to my home I go no more. 

To look upon the widowed state 
Reft of her king, disconsolate. 

E’en then, O tamer of the foe, 

If to Ayodhy^’s town 1 go, 


BEAR ATS TIDINGS. 


He spoke : and Bharat thus replied : 

‘If, false to every claim beside, 

I ne’er in kingly duties fail, 

What will my royal life avail ? 

Still should the custom be observed, 

From which our line has never swerved. 
Which to the younger son ne’er gives 
The kingdom while the elder lives. 

Now to Ayodhyd, rich and fair 
With me, O Raghu’s son, repair, 

And to protect and gladden all 
Our house, thyself as king install. 

A king the world’s opinion deems 
A man: to me a God he seems, 

Whose life in virtuous thoughts and deeds 
The lives of other men exceeds. 

When I in distant Kekaya stayed, 

And thou hadst sought the forest shade. 
Our father died, the saints’ delight. 

So constant in each holy rite. 

Scarce with thy wife and Lakshman thou 
Hadst journeyed forth to keep the vow. 
When mourning for his son, forspent, 

To heavenly rest the monarch went. 

Then up, 0 lord of men, away I 
His funeral rites of water pay : 

I and Satrughna, ere we came, 

Neglected not the sacred claim. 

But in the spirit-world, they say, 

That gift alone is fresh for aye 
Which' best beloved hands have poured; 
And thdu his dearest* art, my lord* 
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Who will direct me as of old, 

Now other worlds our father hold ? 

From whoai, my brother, shall I hear 
Those words which ever charmed mine ear 
And filled my bosom with delight 
Whene’er he saw me act aright?’ 

Thus E^ma spoke : then nearer came 
And looking on his moonbright dame, 

‘ Sltd, the king is gone,’ he said : 

‘ And Lakshman, know thy sire is dead, 
And with the Gods on high enrolled : 

This mournful news has Bharat told.’ 

He spoke: the noble youths with sighs 
Kained down the torrents from their eyes. 
And then the brothers of the chief 
W ith words of comfort soothed his grief : 
‘Now to the king our sire who swayed 
The earth be due libations paid.’ 

Soon as the monarch’s fate she knew, 

Sharp pangs of grief smote Sltd through ; 
Nor could she look upon her lord 
With eyes from which the torrents poured. 
And Rdma strove with tender care 
To s.oothe the weeping dame’s despair, 

And then, with piercing woe distressed, 
The mournful Lakshmaij. thus addressed ; 

‘ Brother, I pray thee bring for me 
The pressed fruit of the Ingudl, 

And a bark mantle fresh and new, 

That I may pay this offering due. 

First of the three shall Sftd, go, 

Next thou, and 1 the last: for so 
Moves the funeral pomp of woe.’ i 
Sumantra of the noble mind, 

Gentle and modest, meek and kind. 

Who, follower of each princely youth. 

To Bdma clung with constant truth, 

Now with the royal brothers’ aid 
The grief of Kdma soothed and stayed. 

And lent his arm his lord to guide 
Down to the river’s holy side. 

That lovely stream the heroes found, 

With woods that ever blossomed crowned, 

1 ‘ The order of the procession on these occeisions is 
that the children precede according to age, then the women 
and after' that the men according to age, the youngest first 
and the eldest last : when they descend into the water this 
is reversed and resumed when they come out of it.’ 

CaR£;Y AND Mabshka]^. 


And there in bitter sorrow bent 
Their footsteps down the fair descent. 

Then where the stream that swiftly flowed 
A pure pellucid shallow showed, 

The funeral drops they duly shed, 

And ‘ Father, this be thine,’ they said. 

But he, the lord who ruled the land. 

Filled from the stream his hollowed hand, 
And turning to the southern side 
Stretched out his arm and weeping cried : 
‘This sacred water clear and pure, 

An offering which shall aye endure, 

To thee, O lerd of kings, I give : 

Accept it where the spirits live ! ’ 

Then, when the solemn rite was o’er, 
Came Rdma to the river shore, 

And offered, with his brothers’ aid, 

Fresh tribute to his father’s shade. 

With jujube fruit he mixed the seed 
Of Ingudfs from moisture freed, 

And placed it on a spot o’erspread 
With sacred grass, and weeping said : 

‘ Enjoy, great King, the cake which wa 
Thy children eat and offer thee ! 

For ne’er do blessed Gods refuse 
To share tlie food which mortals use.* 

Then Rdnia turned him to retrace 
The path that brought him to the place, 
And up the mountain’s pleasant side 
Where lovely lawns lay fair, he hied. 

Soon as his cottage door he gained, 

His brothers to his breast he strained. 

From them and Sffc^ in their woes 
So loud the cry of weeping rose, 

That like the roar of lions round 
The mountain rolled the echoing sound. 
And Bharat’s army shook with fear 
The weeping of the chiefs to hear. 

‘ Bharat,’ the soldiers cried, ‘’tis plain, 

His brother Rdma peets again, 

And with these cries that round us ring 
They sorrow for their sire the king.’ 

Then leaving car and wain behind, 

One eager thought in every mind, 

Swift toward the weeping, every man, 

As each could find a passage, ran. 

Some thither bent their eager course 
With car, and elephant, and horse, 
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And youthful captains on their feet 
"With longing sped their lord to meet. 

As though the new-come prince had been 
An exile for long years unseen. 

Earth beaten in their frantic zeal 
By clattering hoof and rumbling wheel, 
Sent forth a deafening noise as loud 
As heaven when black with many a cloud. 
Then, with their consorts gathered near, 
"Wild elephants in sudden fear 
Bushed to a distant wood, and shed 
An odour round them as they lied. 

And every silvan thing that dwelt 
Within those shades the terror felt. 

Deer, lion, tiger, boar, and roe, 

Bison, wild-cow, and buffalo. 

And when the tumult wild they heard, 

With trembling pinions flew each bird, 
Erom tree, from thicket, and from lake* 
Swan, koil, curlew, crane, and drake. 

With men the ground was overspread. 

With startled birds the sky overhead. 

Then on his sacrificial ground 

The sinless, glorious chief was found. 

Loading with curses deep and loud 

The hump-back and the queen, the crowd. 

Whose cheeks were wet, whose eyes were 

In fond affection ran to him. [ dim, 

While the big tears their eyes bedewed, 

He looked upon the multitude, 

And then as sire and mother do, 

His arms about his loved ones threw. 

Some to his feet with reverence pressed, 
Some in his arms he strained : 

Each friend, with kindly words addressed. 
Due share of honour gained. 

Then, by their mighty woe o’ercome, 

The weeping heroes’ cry 
Filled, like the roar of many a drum^ 
Hill, cavern, earth, and sky. 


CANTO CIV. 

THB MBBTJm WJTB TEE QUEENS. 
Va^ishtha with his soul athirst 
To look again on Bdma, first 
In line the royal widows placed, 

And then the way b©hin(\ them traced. 


The ladies moving, faint and slow, 

Saw the fair stream before them flow, 
And by the bank their steps were led 
Which the two brothers visited. 

Kausalyd with her faded cheek 
And weeping eyes began to speak, 

And thus in mournful tones addressed 
The queen Sumitrd and the rest : 

* See, in the wood the bank’s descent, 
Which the two orphan youths frequent. 
Whose noble spirits never fall, 

Though woes surround them, reft of alL 
Thy son with love that never tires 
Draws water hence which mine requires. 
This day, for lowly toil unfit. 

His pious task thy son should quit.* 

As on the long-eyed lady strayed, 

On holy grass, whose points were laid 
Directed to the southern sky. 

The funeral offering met her eye. 

When Edma’s humble gift she spied 
Thus to the queens Kau^alyd. cried : 

The gift of Bima’s hand behold, 

His tribute to the king high-souied. 
Offered to him, as texts require, 

Lord of Ikshviku’s line, his sire : 

Not such I deem the funeral food 
Of kings with godlike might endued. 

Can he who knew all pleasures, he 
W'ho ruled the earth from sea to sea, 

The mighty lord of monarchs, feed 
On Ingudl’s extracted seed ? 

In all the world there cannot be 
A woe, I ween, more sad to see, 

Than that my glorious son should maka 
His funeral gift of such a cake. 

The ancient text I oft have heard 
This day is true in every word : 

‘Ne’er do the blessed Gods refuse 
To eat the food their children use.* 

The ladies soothed the weeping dame: 
To Bd.ma*s hermitage they came, 

And there the hero met their eyes 
Like a God fallen from the skies. 

Him joyless, reft of all, they viewed, 
And tears their mournful eyes bedewed. 
The truthful hero left his seat, 

And clasped the ladies* lotus feet. 
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And they with soft hands brushed away 
The dust that on his shoulders lay. 

Then Lakshman, when he saw each queen 
With weeping eyes and troubled mien, 
Near to the royal ladies drew 
And paid them gentle reverence too. 

He, Dailaratha’s ofFspring, signed 
The heir of bliss by Fortune kind, 
Received from every dame no less 
Each mark of love and tenderness. 

And Sltd came and bent before 
The widows, while her eyes ran o’er, 

And pressed their feet with many a tear. 
They when they saw the lady dear 
Pale, worn with dwelling in the wild, 
Embraced her as a darling child ; 

‘ Daughter of royal Janak, bride 
Of Da^aratha’s son,’ they cried, 

‘ How couldst thou, offspring of a king, 
Endure this woe and suffering 
In the wild forest ? When I trace 
Each sign of trouble on thy face— • 

That lotus which the sun has dried, 

That lily by the tempest tried, 

That gold whereon the dust is spread, 
That moon whence all the light is fled— 
Sorrow assails my heart, alas I 
As fire consumes the wood and grass/ 
i Then Rdma, as she spoke distressed, 

The feet of Saint Va^ishtha pressed, 
Touched them with reverential love, 
Then near him took his seat : 

Thus India clasps in realms above 
The Heavenly Teacher’s ^ feet. 

Then with each counsellor and peer, 
Bharat of duteous mind, 

, With citizens and captains near, 

I Sat humbly down behind, 

t When with his hands to him upraised. 
In devotee s attire, 

Bharat upon his brother gazed 
j Whose glory shone like fire. 

As wdien the pure Mahendra bends 
To the great Lord of Life, 

Among his noble crowd of friends 
This anxious thought was rife: 

1 Vrihaspati, the preceptor of the God'#* 


* What words to Raghu’s son to-day 
Will royal Bharat speak, 

Whose heart has been so prompt to pay 
Obeisance fond and meek ? ’ 

Then steadfast Rdma, Lakshma^i wise, 
Bharat for truth renowned, 

Shone like three fires that heavenward rise 
With holy priests around, 

CANTO CV. 

ItluA’S SPEECH, 

A while they sat, each lip compressed, 

Then Bharat thus his chief addressed : 

‘ My mother here was made content | 

To me was given the government. 

This now, my lord, I yield to thee : 

Enjoy it, from all trouble free. 

Like a great bridge the floods have rent, 
Impetuous in their wild descent, 

All other hands but thine in vain 
Would strive the burthen to maintain. 

In vain the ass with steeds would vie, 
With Tdrkshya,! birds that wing the sky ; 
So, lord of men, my power is slight 
To rival thine imperial might. 

Great joys his happy days attend 
On whom the hopes of men depend* 

But wretched is the life he leads 
Who still the aid of others needs. 

And if the seed a man has sown, 

With care and kindly nurture grown, 

Rear its huge trunk and spring in time 
Too bulky for a dwarf to climb. 

Yet, with perpetual blossom gay, 

No fruit upon its boughs display, 

Ne’er can that tree, thus nursed in vain, 

A pproval of the virtuous gain. 

The simile is meant to be 
Applied, O mighty-armed, to thee, 
Because, our lord and leader, thou 
Protectest not thy people now. 

O, be the longing wish fulfilled 
Of every chief of house and guild, 

To see again their sun-bright lord 
Victorious to his realm restored ! 

1 Garudj.the king of birds. 
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As thou returnest through the crowd 
Let roars of elephants be loud, 

And each fair woman lift her voice 
And in her new-found king rejoice.’ 

The people all with longing moved, 

The words that Bharat spoke approved, 
And crowding near to Kdma pressed 
The hero with the same request. 

The steadfast Edma, when he viewed 
His glorious brother’s mournful mood, 
With each ambitious thought controlled, 
Thus the lamenting prince consoled : 

* I cannot do the things I will, 

For Rdma is but mortal still. 

Fate with supreme, resistless law 
This way and that its slave will draw. 

All gathered heaps must waste away, 

All lofty’ lore and powers decay. 

Death is the end of life, and all, 

Now firmly joined, apart must fall. 

One fear the ripened fruit must know, 

To fall upon the earth below ; 

So every man who draws his breath 
Must fear inevitable death, 

The pillared mansion, high, compact, 

Must fall by Time’s strong hand attacked ; 
So mortal men, the gradual prey 
Of eld and ruthless death, decay. 

The night that dies no more returns : 
Yamund for the Ocean yearns ; 

Swift her impetuous waters flee, 

But roll not backward from the sea. 

The days and nights pass swiftly by 
And steal our moments as they dy, 

E’en as the sun’s unpitying rays 
Drink up the doods in summer blaze. 

Then for thyself lament and lea re 
For death of other men to grieve, 

For if thou go or if thou stay. 

Thy life is shorter day by day. 

Death travels with us : death attends 
Our steps until our journey ends, 

Death, when the traveller wins the goal, 
Returns with the returning soul. 

The dowing hair grows white and thin. 
And wrinkle^ maxk the altered skin. 

The ills.pf assail: 

Ah, what can mortakfower:,avaii?,. 


Men joy to see the sun arise, 

They watch him set with joyful eyes : 

But ne’er redect, too blind to see, 

How fast fcheir own brief moments dee. 
With lovely change for ever new 
The seasons’ sweet return they view, 
Nor think with heedless hearts the while 
That lives decay as seasons smile. 

As haply on the boundless main 
Meet drifting logs and part again, 

So wives and children, friends and g{ 

Ours for a little time we hold : 

Soon by resistless laws of fate 
To meet no more we separate. 

In all this changing world not one 
The common lot of all can shun : 

Then why with useless tears deplore 
The dead whom tears can bring no more? 
As one might stand upon the way 
And to a troop of travellers say : 

* If ye allow it, sirs, I too 

Will travel on the road with you’ : 

So why should mortal man lament 
When on that path his feet are bent 
Which all men living needs must tread, 
Where sire and ancestors have led ? 

Life dies as torrents downward fall 
Speeding away without recall, 

So virtue should our thoughts engage, 
For bliss ‘ is mortals’ heritage. 

By ceaseless care and earnest zeal 
For servants and for people’s weal. 

By gifts, by duty nobly done, 

Our glorious sire the skies has won. 

Our lord the king, o’er earth who reigned, 
A blissful home in heaven has gained 
By wealth in ample largess spent. 

And many a rite magnidcont ; 

With constant joy from drst to last 
A long and noble life he passed, 

Praised by the good, no tears should dim 
Our eyes, O brother dear, for him. 

His human body, worn and tried 
By length of days, he cast aside, 

And gained the godlike bliss to stray 
In Brahina s heavenly home for aye. 


1 To be won by yirtbe.. 
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For such the wise as we are, deep 
In Veda lore, should never weep. 

Those who are firm and ever wise 
Spurn vain lament and idle sighs. 

Be self-possessed : thy grief restrain : 

Go, in that city dwell again. 

Return, O best of men, and be 
Obedient to our sire’s decree, 

While I with every care fulfil 
Our holy father’s righteous will, 
Observing in the lonely wood 
His charge approved by all the good.’ 
Thus Rd-ma of the lofty mind 
To Bharat spoke his righteous speech. 
By every argument designed 
Obedience to his sire to teach. 

CANTO CVI. 


Can I who know the right, and spring 
From Dadaratha, purest king — 

Can I commit a heinous crime, 
Abhorred by all through endless time ? 
The aged king I dare not blame, 

Who died so rich in holy fame, 

My honoured sire, my parted lord, 
E’en as a present God adored. 

Yet who in lore of duty skilled 
So foul a crime has ever willed, 

And dared defy both gain and right 
To gratify a woman’s spite ? 

When death draws near, so people say, 
The sense of creatures dies away ; 

And he has proved the ancient saw 
By acting thus in spite of law. 

But 0 my honoured lord, be kind, 
Dismiss the trespass from thy mind. 
The sin the king committed, led 



By haste, his consort’s wrath, and dread. 
For he who veils his sire’s offence 
With tender care and reverence — 

His sons approved by all shall live : 

Not so their fate who ne’er forgive. 

Be thou, my lord, the noble son, 

And the vile deed my sire has done, 
Abhorred by all the virtuous, ne’er 
Resent, lest thou the guilt too share. 
Preserve us, for on thee we call, 

Our sire, Kaike3d, me and all 
Thy citizens, thy kith and kin ; 

Preserve us and reverse the sin. 

To live in woods a devotee 
Can scarce with roj^’a! tasks agree, 

Nor Cfin the hermit’s matted hair 
Suit fitly with a ruler’s care. 

Do not, my brother, do not still 
Pursue this life that suits thee ill. 

Mid duties of a king w^e count 
His consecration paramount, 

That he with ready heart and hand 
May keep his people and his land. 

What Warrior born to royal sway 
From certain good W(ndd turn away, 

A doubtful duty to pursue. 

That mocks him with tho distant view ? 
Thou wouldst to duty cleave, and gain 
The meed that follows toil and pain. 


BHARAT’S SPEECH. 

Good Bharat, by the river side. 

To virtuous Riima’s speech replied, 

And thus with varied lore addressed 
The prince, while nobles round him pressed 
‘In all this world whom e’er can we 
Find equal, scourge of foes, to thee ? 

No ill upon thy bosom weighs, 

No thoughts of joy thy spirit raise. 
Approved art thou of sages old, 

To whom thy doubts are ever told. 

Alike in death and life, to thee 
The same to be and not to be. 

The man who such a soul can gain 
Can ne’er be crashed by woe or pain. 

Pure as the Gods, high-minded, wise. 
Concealed from thee no secret lies. 

Such glorious gifts are all thine own, 

And birth and death to thee are known, . 
That ill can ne’er thy soul depress 
With all-subduing bitterness. 

O let my prayer, dear brother, win 
Thy pardon for my mother’s sin, 
Wrought for ray sake who willed it not 
When absent in a distant spot. 

Duty alone with binding chains 
The vengeance due to crime restrains, 

Or on the simier I should lift 
My hand in retribution swift,' 
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In tliy great task no labour spare : 

Hule the four castes with justest care. 

Mid all the four, the wise prefer 
The order of the householder d 
Canst thou, whose thoughts to duty cleave, 
The best of all the orders leave ? 

My better thou in lore divine, 

My birth, my sense must yield to thine : 
While thou, my lord, art here to reign, 

How shall my hands the rule maintain ? 

O faithful lover of the right, 

Take with thy, friends the royal might, 

Let thy sires’ realm, from trouble free, 

Obey her rightful king in thee. 

Here let the priests and lords of state 
Our monarch duly consecrate, 

With prayer and holy verses blessed 
By Saint Vanish tha and the rest. 

Anointed king by us, again 
S.eek fair Ayodhyd, there to reign, 

And like imperial Indra girt 
By Gods of Storm, thy might assert. 

From the three debts ^ acquittance earn. 
And with thy wrath the wicked burn, 

O’er all of us thy rule extend, 

And cheer with boons each faithful friend. 
Let thine enthronement, lord, this day 
Make all thy lovers glad and gay, 

And let all those who hate thee flee 
To the ten winds for fear of thee. 

Dear lord, my mother’s words of hate 
With thy sweet virtues expiate, 

And from the stain of folly clear 
The father whom we both revere. 

Brother, to me compassion show, 

I pray thee with my head bent low. 

And to these friends who on thee cal!,— 

As the Great Father pities all. 

But if my tears and prayers be vain. 

And thou in woods wilt still remain, 

I will with thee my path pursue 
And make my home in forests too.’ 

Thus Bharat strove to bend his will 
With suppliant. head, but he, 

Earth’s lord, inexorable still 

’ I The lour religioua orders, referable to different times 
of life . are, that of the student, that of the householder, that 
of the anchorite, and that of the mendicant. 

2 Tfe OodB, men, and Manes. 


Would keep his sire’s decree. 

The firmness of the noble chief 
The wondering people moved, 

A nd rapture mingling with their grief, 

All wept and all approved. 

‘ How firm his steadfast will/ they cried, 

‘ Who keeps his promise thus ! 

Ah, to Ayodhyd’s town,’ they sighed, 

‘ He comes not back with us.’ 

The holy priests, the swains who tilled 
The earth, the sons of trade, 

And e’en the mournful queens, were filled 
With joy as Bharat prayed. 

And bent their heads, their weeping stilled 
A while, his prayers to aid. 

CANTO evil. 


RAMA’S SPEECH. 

Thus, by his friends encompassed round, 
He spoke, and R^ma, far renowned, 

To his dear brother thus replied, 

Whom holy rites had purified : 

* O thou whom Queen Kaikeyi bare. 

The best of kings, thy words are fair. 
Our royal father, when of yore 
He wed her, to her father swore 
The best of kingdoms to confer, 

A noble dowry meet for her ; 

Then, grateful, on the deadly day 
Of heavenly Gods’ and demons’ fray, 

A future boon on her bestowed 
To whose sweet care his life he owed. 

She to his mind that promise brought, 
And then the best of kings besought 
To bid me to the forest flee, 

And give the rule, O Prince, to thee. 
Thus bound by oath, the king our lord 
Gave her those boons of free accord, 
And bade me, O thou chief of men, 

Live in the woods four years and ten. 

I to this lonely wood have hied 
With faithful Lakshman by my side, 
And Sltd by no fears deterred, 

Resolved to keep my father’s word. 

And thou, my noble brother, too 
Shouldst keep our father’s promise true : 


Canto G VI lit 


SAVJtLrB BJPEBCH. 


Anointed ruler of the state 
Maintain his word inviolate. 

From his great debt, dear brother, free 
Our lord the king for love of me, 

Thy mother’s breast with joy inspire, 

And from all woe preserve thy sire. 

’ Tis said, near Gayd’s holy town ^ 

Gaya, great saint of high renown, 

This text recited when he paid 
Due rites to each ancestral shade : 

‘ A son is born his sire to free 
From Put’s infernal pains : 

Hence, saviour of his father, he 
The name of Puttra gains. ’ ^ 

Thus numerous sons are sought by prayer, 
In Scripture trained with graces fair, 
That of the number one some day 
May funeral rites at Gayd pay. 

The mighty saints who lived of old 
This holy doctrine ever hold. 

Then, best of men, our sire release 
From pains of hell, and give him peace. 
Now Bharat, to Ayodhyd. speed, 

The brave Shtrughna with thee lead, 

Take with thee all the twice-born men. 
And please each lord and citizen. 

I now, O King, without delay 
To Dandak wood will bend my way, 

And Lakshmaij and the Maithil dame 
Will follow still, our path the same. 

Now, Bharat, lord of men be thou, 

And o’er Ayodhyd reign : 

The silvan world to me shall bow, 

King of the wild domain. 

Yea, let thy joyful steps be bent 
To that fair town to-day, 

And I as happy and content, 

To Dandak wood will stray. 

The white umbrella o’er thy brow 
Its cooling shade shall throw ; 


1 Gayd[ is a very holy city in Behar. Every good Hindu 
ought once in his life to make funeral offerings in Gayi in 
honour of his ancestors. 

2 Put is the name of that region of hell to which men 
are doomed who leave no son to perform the funeral rites 
which are necessary to assure the happiness of the departed. 
Putra, the common word for a son, ia said by the highest 
authority to be derived from PuU and tra deliverer. 


I to the shadow of the bough 
And leafy trees will go. 
^atrughna, for wise plans renowmed, 
Shall still on thee attend ; 

And Lakshman, ever faithful found, 
Be my familiar friend. 

Let us his sons, 0 brother dear, 

The path of right pursue, 

And keep the king we all revere 
Still to his promise true.’ 


CANTO CVIIL 


jav/lfs speech. 

Thus Rd,ma soothed his brother’s grief ; 
Then virtuous Jdvdli, chief 
Of twice-born sages, thus replied 
In words that virtue’s law defied : 

‘ Hail, Raghu’s princely son, dismiss 
A thought so weak and vain as this. 
Oanst thou, with lofty heart endowed, 
Think with the dull ignoble crowd ? 

For what are ties of kindred ? can 
One profit by a brother man ? 

Alone the babe first opes his eyes, 

And all alone at last he dies. 

The man, I ween, has little sense 
Who looks with foolish reverence 
On father’s or on mother’s name : 

In others, none a right may claim. 

E’en as a man may leave his home^' 
And to a distant village roain. 

Then from his lodging turn away 
And journey on the following day, 

Such brief possession mortals hold 
In sire and mother, house and gold, 

And never will the good and wise 
The brief uncertain lodging prize. 

Nor, best of men, shouldst thou disown 
Thy sire’s hereditary throne, 

And tread the rough and stony ground 
Where hardship, danger, woes abound. 
Come, let Ayodhyd rich and bright 
See thee enthroned with every rite : 
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Her tresses bound in single braid ^ 

She waits tliy coming long delayed. 

O come, thou royal Prince, and sliare 
The kingly joys that wait thee there, 

And live in bliss transcending price 
As Indra lives in Paradise. 

The parted king is naught to thee, 

Nor right in living man has he: 

The king is one, thou, Prince of men, 
Another art : be counselled then. ; 

Thy royal sire, 0 chief, has sped 
On the long path we all must tread. 

The common lot of all is this, 

A nd thou in vain art robbed of bliss. 

Por those — and only those — I weep 
Who to the path of duty keep ; 

Por here they suffer ceaseless woe, 

A.nd dying to destruction go. 

With pious care, each solemn day, 

Will men their funeral offerings pay: 

See, how the useful food they waste : 

He who is dead no more can taste. 

If one is fed, his strength renewed 
Whene’er his brother takes his food. 

Then offerings to the parted pay ; 

Scarce will they serve him on his way. 

By crafty knaves these ru’es were framed, 
And to enforce men’s gifts proclaimed; 
‘Give, worship, lead a life austere. 

Keep lustra! rites, quit pleasures here.’ 
There is no future life : be wise, 

And do, O Prince, as 1 advise. 

Enjoy, my lord, the present bliss, 

And things unseen from thought dismiss. 
Let this advice th}^ bosom move, 

The counsel sage which all approve j 
To Bharat’s earnest prayer incline, 

And take the rule so justly thine,’ 


CANTO CIX, 

THE PRAISES OF TRUTH. 

By sage Jdvdli thus addressed, 

Rdma of ti-uthful hearts the best, 

l Its -wfte the custom of Indian women when mourning 
for thoif ahsenb husbands to hind their bair in a long single 
braid. • 

Carey and Matshman translate, ‘ the one-tailed city,’ 


With perfect skill and wisdom high 
Thus to his speech made fit reply : 

* Thy words that tempt to bliss are fair, 

But virtue’s garb they falsely wear. 

Por he from duty’s path who strays 
To wmnder in forbidden ways. 

Allured by doctrine false and vain, 

Praise from the good can never gain. 

Their lives the true and boaster show, 

Pure and impure, and high and low. 

Else were no mark to judge between 
Stainless and stained and high and mean ; 
They to whose lot fair signs may fall 
Were but as they who lack them all, 

And those to virtuous thoughts inclined 
Were but as men of evil mind. 

If in the sacred name of right 
I do this wrong in duty’s spite ; 

The path of virtue meanly quit, 

Aud this polluting sin commit, 

What man who marks the bounds between 
Virtue and vice with insight keen, 

Would rank me high in after time. 

Stained with this soul-destroying crime ? 
Whither could I, the sinner, turn, 

How hope a seat in heaven to earn, 

If I my plighted promise break, 

And thus the righteous path forsake ? 

This world of ours is ever led 
To walk the ways which others tread, 

And as their princes they behold, 

The subjects too their lives will mould. 
That truth and mercy still must be 
Beloved of kings, is Heaven’s decree. 
Upheld by truth the monarch reigns, 

And truth the very world sustains. 

Truth evermore has been the love 
Of holy saints and Gods above, 

And he whose lips are truthful here 
Wins after death the highest sphere. 

As fi'om a serpent’s deadly tooth, 

We shrink from him who scorns the truth. 
For holy truth is root and spring 
Of justice and each holy thing, 

A might that every power trancends, 
Linked to high bliss that never ends. 
Truth is all virtue’s surest base, 

Supreme in worth and first in place. 


Canto ClX, 


THE BRAISES OF TRUTH. 
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Oblations, gifts men offer here, 

Vows, sacrifice, and rites austere, 

And Holy Writ, on truth depend : 

So men must still that truth defend. 

Truth, only truth protects the land. 

By truth unharmed our houses stand ; 
Neglect of truth makes men distressed. 

And truth in highest heaven is blessed. 
Then how can I, rebellious, break 
Commandments which my father spake— 

I ever true and faithful found. 

And by my word of honour bound ? 

My father’s bridge of truth shall stand 
Unhai^med by my destructive hand: 

Not folly, ignorance, or greed 
My darkened soul shall thus mislead. 

Have we not heard that God and shade 
Turn from the hated offerings paid 
By him whose false and fickle mind 
No pledge can hold, no promise bind ? 

Truth is all duty : as the soul, 

It quickens and supports the whole. 

The good respect this duty : hence 
Its sacred claims I reverence. 

The Warrior’s duty I despise 
That seeks the wrong in virtue’s guise: 
Those claims I shrink from, which the base, 
Cruel, and covetous embrace. 

The heart conceives the guilty thought, 
Then by the hand the sin is wrought. 

And with the pair is leagued a third, 

The tongue that speaks the lying word. 
Fortune and land and name and fame 
To man’s best care have right and claim ; 
The good will aye to truth adhere, 

And its high laws must men revere. 

Base were the deed thy lips would teach, 
Approved as best by subtle speech. 

Shall I my plighted promise break, 

That I these woods my home would make ? 
Shall I, as Bharat’s words advise, 

My father’s solemn charge despise? 

Firm stands the oath which then before 
My father’s face I soothly swore, 

Which Queen Kaikeyl’s anxious ear 
Bejoieed with highest joy to hear. 

Still in the wood will I remain, 

With food prescribed my life sustain, 


And please with fruit and roots and flowers 
Ancestral shades and heavenly powers. 

Here every sense contented, still 
Heeding the bounds of good and ill, 

My settled course will I pursue, 

Firm in my faith and ever true. 

Here in this wild and far retreat 
Will I my noble task complete ; 

And Fire and Wind and Moon shall be 
Partakers of its fruit with me. 

A hundred offerings duly wrought 
His rank o’er Gods for Indra bought. 

And mighty saints their heaven secured « 

By torturing years on earth endured. ’ 

That scoffing plea the hero spurned, 

And thus he spake once more, 

Chiding, the while his bosom burned, 
Javdli’s impious lore: 

‘ Justice, and courage ne’er dismayed, 

Pity for all distressed, 

Truth, loving honour duly paid 
To Brahman, God, and guest— 

In these, the true and virtuous say, 
Should lives of men be passed : 

They form the right and happy way 
That leads to heaven at last. 

My father’s thoughtless act I chide . 

That gave thee honoured place, 

Whose soul, from virtue turned aside, 

Is faithless dark, and base. 

We rank the Buddhist with the thief, ^ 
And all the impious crew 
Who share his sinful disbelief. 

And hate the right and true. 

Hence never should wise kings who seek 
To rule their people well, 

Admit, before their face to speak. 

The cursed infidel. 

But twice-born men in days gone by, 

Of other sort than thou. 

Have wrought good deeds, whose glories 
Are fresh among us now : [high 


1 The verses in a different metre -with which som 
cantos end are all to be regarded with suspicion. Schlege'^ 
regrets that he did nob exclude them all from his edition. 
These lines are manifestly spurious. See Additional Notes, 
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This world they conquered, nor in vain 
They strove to win the skies : 

The twice-born hence pure lives maintain. 
And fires of worship rise. 

Those who in virtue’s path delight. 

And with the virtuous live, — 

Whose flames of holy zeal are bright, 
Whose hands are swift to give, 

Who injure none, and good and mild 
In every grace excel, 

Whose lives by sin are undefiled, 

We love and honour well.' 

Thus Edma spoke in righteous rage 
Jdvdli’s speech to chide. 

When thus again the virtuous sage 
In truthful words replied : 

‘ The atheist’s lore I use no more, 

Not mine his impious creed: 

His words and doctrine I abhor, 
Assumed at time of need. 

E’en as I rose to speak with thee, 

The fit occasion came 
That bade me use the atheist’s plea 
To turn thee from thine aim. 

The atheist creed I disavow, 

Unsay the words of sin. 

And use the faithful’s language now 
Thy favour, Prince, to win. ’ 


CANTO CX. 


THE SONS OF IKSHVAKU. 1 
Then spake Va^ishtha who perceived 
That Rdma’s soul was wroth and grieved : 

‘ Well knows the sage Jdvdli all 
The changes that the world befall ; 

And hut to lead thee to revolie 
Thy purpose were the words he spoke. 

Lord of the world, now hear from me 
How first this world began to be. 

First water was, and naught beside ; 

There jBarth was formed that stretches wide. 
Then with the Gods from out the same 
The Self-existent Brahmd came. 


l Thi$ XS a repetition with slight yeriation of 

that gtvea in Bbekl^. O^bto LXX, 


Booh II,i 

Then Brahmd ^ in a boar’s disguise 
Bade from the deep this earth arise j 
Then, with his sons of tranquil soul, 

He made the world and framed the whole. 
From subtlest ether Brahma rose ; 

No end, no loss, no change he knows. 

A son had he, Maiichi styled, 

And Kasyap was Marichi’s child. 

From him Vivasvat sprang : from him 
Manu, whose fame shall ne’er be dim. 

Manu, who life to mortals gave, 

Begot Ikshvdku good and brave ; 

First of Ayodhyd’s kings was he, 

Pride of her famous dynasty. 

From him the glorious Kukshi sprang, 
Whose fame through all the regions rang. 
Rival of Kukshi’s ancient fame, 

His heir the great Vikukshi came. 

His son was Vdna, lord of might, 

His Anaranya, strong in fight. 

No famine marred his blissful reign, 

No drought destroyed the kindly grain ; 
Amid the sons of virtue chief, 

His happy realm ne’er held a thief, 

His son was Prithu, glorious name, 

From him the wise Tri^anku came : 
Embodied to the skies he went 
For love of truth preeminent. 

He left a son renowned afar. 

Known by the name of Dhundhumir. 

His son succeeding bore the name 
Of Yuvandisva dear to fame. 

He passed away. Him followed then 
His son Msindhdt^, king of men. 

His son was blest in high emprise, 

Susandhi, fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit 
Dhruvasandhi and Prasenajit. 

Bharat was Dhruvasandhi’s son : 

His glorious arm the conquest won. 

Against his son King Asit, rose 
In fierce array his royal foes, 

Haihayas, T^lajanghas styled, 

And Sa^ivindhus fierce and wild. 

Long time he strove, but forced to yield 
Fled from his kingdom and the field. 

1 In Gorresio’s recension identified with Viabnu. SfiO 
Muir’s StHiishit Texts, Fbl, IV, pp. 29, 30, 
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Canto OXL 



CANTO CXI. 


COUNSEL TO BHARAT. 

Thus said Va^ishtha, and again 
To Kdma spake in duteous strain : 

‘ All men the light of life who see 
With high respect should look on three ; 
High honour ne’er must be denied 
To father, mother, holy guide. 

First to their sires their birth they owe, 
Nursed with maternal love they grow : 
Tlieir holy guides fair knowledge teach : 
So men should love and honour each. 
Thy sire and thou have learned of me, 
The sacred guide of him and thee, 


COUNSEL TO BHARAT. 


The wives he left had both conceived — 

So is the ancient tale believed : — 

One, of her rival’s hopes afraid, 

Fell poison in the viands laid. 

It chanced that Chyavan, Bhrigu’s child, 
Had wandered to the pathless wild 
Where proud Himalaya’s lovely height 
Detained him with a strange delight. 

Then came the other widowed queen 
With lotus eyes and beauteous mien, 
Longing a noble son to bear, 

And wooed the saint with earnest prayer» 
When thus Kd,lindi, fairest dame 
With reverent supplication came, 

To her the holy sage replied : 

' ‘O royal lady, from thy side 
A glorious son shall spring ere long, 
Higliteous and true and brave and strong ; 
He, scourge of foes and lofty-souled, 

His ancient race shall still uphold.’ 

Then round the sage the lady went, 
And bade farewell, most reverent. 

Back to her home she turned once more. 
And there her promised son she bore. 
Because her rival mixed the bane 
To render her conception vain, 

And her unripened fruit destroy, 

Sagar she. called her rescued boy.^ 

He, when he paid that solemn rite ,2 
Filled living creatures with affright : 
Obedient to his high decree 
His countless sons dug out the sea. 

Prince Asamanj was Sagar’ s child : 

But him with cruel sin defiled 
And loaded with the people’s hate 
His father banished from the state. 

To Asamanj his consort bare 
Bright Ansumdn his valiant heir. 
Ansumdn’s son, Dilipa famed, 

Begot a son Bhagirath named. 

From him renowned Kakutstha came : 
Thou bearest still the lineal name. • 
Kakutstha’s son was Raghu : thou 
Art styled the son of Raghu now. 

From him, came Purush^dak bold, 

Fierce hero of gigantic mould : 

1 From sa wifch, and gwm poison, 

2 See Book I. Cakto XL. 


Kalmdshap^da’s name he bore, 

Because his feet were spotted o’er. 
S'ankhan his son, to manhood grown, 

Died sadly with this host o’erthrown, 

But ere he perished sprang from him 
Sudarsan, fair in face and limb. 

From beautiful Sudariian came 
Prince Agnivarija, bright as flame. 

His son was S'ighraga, for speed 
Unmatched ; and Maru was his seed. 
Prasu^ruka was Maru’s child ; 

His son was Ambarisha styled. 

Nahush was Ambarisha’s heir 
With hand to strike and heart to dare. 
His son was good Ndbhdg, from youth 
Renowned for piety and truth. 

From great Ndbh^g sprang children two, 
Aja and Suvrat pure and true. 

From Aja Da^aratha came, 

Whose virtuous life was free from blame. 
His eldest son art thou : his throne, 

O famous Rd.ma, is thine own. 

Accept the sway so justly thine, 

And view the world with eyes benign. 

For ever in Ikshvdku’s race 
The eldest takes his father’s place, 

And while he lives no son beside 
As lord and king is sanctified. 

The rule by Raghu’s children kept 
Thou must not spurn to-day. 

This realm of peerless wealth accept, 
And like thy father sway.’ 
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And if my word thou wilt obey 
Thou still wilt keep the virtuous way. 

See, with the chiefs of every guild 
And all thy friends, this place is filled : 
All these, as duty bids, protect ; 

So still the righteous path respect. 

0, for thine aged mother feel, 

Nor spurn the virtuous dame’s appeal: 
Obey, 0 Prince, thy mother dear, 

And still to virtue’s path adhere. 

Yield thou to Bharat’s fond request, 
With earnest supplication pressed, 

So wilt thou to thyself be true, 

And faith and duty still pursue.’ 

Thus by his saintly guide addressed 
With pleas in sweetest tones expressed, 
The lord of men in turn replied 
To wise Vasishtha by his side: 

‘ The fondest son’s observance ne’er 
Repays the sire and mother’s care : 

The constant love that food provides, 
And dress, and every need besides: 

Their pleasant words still soft and mild, 
Their nurture of the helpless child : 

The word which Dasaratha spake, 

My king and sire, I ne’er will break.’ 

Then Bharat of the ample chest 
The wise Sumantra thus addressed : 

* Bring sacred grass, 0 charioteer, 

And strew it on the level here. 

For I will sit and watch his face 
tJntU 1 win my brother’s grace. 

Like a robbed Brdhman will I lie, ^ 

Nor taste of food nor turn my eye, 

In front of Rd,ma’s leafy cot, 

And till he yield will leave him not.’ 

When Bharat saw Sumantra’s eye 
'Looked up to R^ma for reply, 

The prince himself in eager haste 
The sacred grass in order placed. 

Him great and mighty Rdma, best 
Of royal saints, in turn addressed : 

* What, Bharat, have I done, that thou 
Besiegest me,^ a suppliant now ? 


1 A practice which has frequently been described, under 
the name of dfymt, by European travellers in India. . 

2 Oompace Milton’s *b^eecMng or besieging, ’ 
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Thus stretched, to force redress for wrongs 
To men of Brdhman birth belongs, 

Not those upon whose kingly head 
The consecrating drops are shed. 

Up, lord of men ! arise, and quit 
This fearful vow for thee unht. 

Go, brother, seek Ayodhya’s town. 

Fair city of supreme renown.’ 

But Bharat, as his seat he took, 

Cast all around an eager look : 

‘ O people, join your prayers with mine, 
And so his stubborn heart incline. ’ 

And all the people answered thus : 

‘ Full well is Rarna known to us. 

Right is the word he speaks, and he 
Is faithful to his sire’s decree ; 

Nor can we rashly venture now 
To turn him from his purposed vow.’ 

Then Rdma spoke : ‘ 0 Bharat, heed 
Thy virtuous friends, and mark their rede. 
Mark well what I and these advise, 

And duty view with clearer eyes. 

Thy hand on mine, 0 hero, place, 

Touch water, and thy sin efface.’ 

Then Bharat rose: his hand he dipped, 
A.nd purifying water sipped : 

‘ Each citizen,’ he cried, ‘ give ear, 

Attend, each counsellor and peer. 

My mother planned, by me untaught, 

To win the sway I never sought : 

Ne’er Rfighu’s son could I despise, 

In duty’s lore supremely wise. 

Now if obedience to our sire 
This dwelling in the woods require, 

I, till the destined years he spent, 

"Will dwell alone in banishment.’ 

The virtuous Rarna, wonder-stirred, 

The faithful speech of Bharat heard, 

And thus the hero’s feelings found 
Due utterance, as he gazed around : 

‘ Still to my father’s word I hold, 
Whate’er he bought, or pledged, or sold : 
Ne’er shall his living promise be 
Annulled by Bharat or by me. , 

Not thus my task will I evade. 

My exile on another laid : 

Most wise was Queen Kaikeyl’s rede, 

And just and good my father’s deed. 
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Dear Bharat’s patient soul I know, 

How reverence due he loves to show ; 

In him, high-souled and faithful found, 
Must each auspicious grace abound. 

When from the woods I turn again 
I with his aid shall nobly reign, 

With one so good, of peerless worth, 

A glorious lord of happy earth. 

Her boon Kaikeyi sought and won : 

I, as my father swore, have done : 

And O, do thou, my brother dear, 

The monarch’s name from falsehood clear.’ 


CANTO CXII. 


THM SANDALS. 

High wonder mingled with delight 
Took the great sages at the sight, 
Thrilling their breasts who came to view 
The meeting of the peerless two. 

The saints and sages’ holy train 
Departed to their home again, 

And high each holy voice was raised, 
And thus the glorious brothers praised. 

* High fate is his, the sire of two 
Most virtuous sons, so brave and true: 
With wonder and with joy intense 
Our ears have heard their conference. 
Then the great sages, longing all 

To see the ten-necked tyrant i fall, 

To Bharat, bravest of the brave, 

Their salutary counsel gave : 

* O thou of lofty lineage born. 

Whom wisdom, conduct, fame adorn, 
Thou for thy honoured father’s sake 
Shouldst Bdma’s righteous counsel take. 
All debts to Queen Kaikeyi paid, 

Thy sire his home in heaven has made, 
So virtuous Bd,ma we would see 
From filial obligation free.’ 

Thus gave each royal sage advice, 

H igh saint, and bard of Paradise J 
Then quickly vanishing from view 
Each to his proper home withdrew. 
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Then Rdma’s face his rapture showed, 
And his full heart with joy o’erflowed. 
While, as the sages parted thence, 

He paid his humble reverence. 

Then Bharat shook in every limb 
As suppliant thus he spake to him : 

* The duty of a king respect, 

Held by our race in high respect : 

And O, thy gracious ear incline 
To heed my mother’s prayer and mine. 
The mighty realm to rule and guard 
For me alone is task too hard. 

No power have I the love to gain 
Of noble, citizen, and swain. 

All those who know thee, warrior, friend 
On thee their eager glances bend, ’ 

As labouring hinds who till the plain 
Look fondly for the Lord of Bain. 

0 wisest Prince, thy realm secure, 

And make its firm foundations sure. 
Kakutstha’s son, thy mighty arm 
Can keep the nation free from harm,’ 

He spoke, ^ and fell in sorrow drowned 
At Rd-ma’s feet upon the ground, 

And there the hero sued and sighed, 

A^ ‘ me, Raghu’s son,’ he cried. 

Then Rama raised him up, and pressed 
His brother to his loving breast, 

And sweetly as a wild swan cried 
To Bharat dark and lotus-eyed : 

‘ So just and true thy generous soul, 

Thy hand may well this earth control • 
But many a sage his aid will lend 
With counsellor, and peer, and friend; 
With these advise: their counsel ask. 

And so perform thy arduous task. 

The moon his beauty may forgo, 

The cold forsake the Hills of Snow, 

And Ocean o’er his banks may sweep, 

But I my father’s word will keep. 

Now whether love of thee or greed 
Thy mother led to plan the deed, 

breast the memory throw, 
And filial love and reverence show,’ ’ 
Thus spake Kau^alyd’s son : again 
Bharat replied in humble strain 
To him who matched the sun in might 
And lovely as the young moon’^ light : 
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* Put, noble brother, I entreat, 

These sandals on thy blessed feet: 

These, lord of men, with gold- bedecked, 

The realm and people will protect.’ 

Then Rdma, as his brother prayed, 
Beneath his feet the sandals laid, 

And these with fond affection gave 
To Bharat’s hand, the good and brave. 

Then Bharat bowed his reverent head 
And thus again to Rslma said : 

‘ Through fourteen seasons will I wear 
The hermit’s dress and matted hair : 

With fruit and roots my life sustain, 

And still beyond the realm remain, 

Longing for thee to come again. 

The rule and ail affairs of state 
I to these shoes will delegate. 

And if, O tamer of thy foes, 

When fourteen years have reached their 
close, 

I s<^ thee not that day return, 

The kindled fire my frame shall burn.’ 

Then Bdma to bis bosom drew 
Dear Bharat and S’atrughna too ; 

* Be, never wroth,’ he cried, * with her, 
Kaikeyl’s guardian minister : 

This, glory of Ikshvd,ku’s line, 
la Site’s earnest prayer and mine.’ 

He spoke, and as the big tears fell, 

To his dear brother bade farewell. 

Bound B-dma, Bharat strong and bold 
In humble reverence paced, 

When the bright sandals wrought with 
gold 

Above his brows were placed. 

The royal elephant who led 
The glorious pomp he found, 

And on the monster’s mighty bead 
Those sandals duly bound. 

Then noble Bdma, born to swell 
The glories of his race, 

To all in order bade farewell 
With love and tender grace— 

To brothers, counsellors, and peers, — 
Still firm, in duty proved, 

Pirm, as the Lord of Snow uprears 
His mountains unremoved. 


No queen, for choking sobs and siglis, 
Could say her last adieu : 

Then Bdma bowed, with flooded eyes, 
And to his cot withdrew. 


CANTO cxirr, 

BH A BAT’S BET URN-. 

Bearing the sandals on his head 
Away triumphant Bharat sped, 

And clomb, iShtrughna by his side, 

The car wherein he wont to ride. 

Before the mighty army went 
The lords for counsel eminent, 

Vasishtha, Vamadeva next, 

Jd.vali, pure with prayer and text. 

Then from that lovely river they 
Turned eastward on their homeward way : 
With reverent steps from left to right 
They circled Chitrakdtas height. 

And viewed his peaks on every side 
With stains of thousand metals dyed. 

Then Bharat saw, not far away, 

Where Bharadvdja’s dwelling lay, 

And when the chieftain bold and*sage 
Had reached that holy hermitage, 

Down from the car he sprang bo greet 
The saint, and bowed before his feet. 

High rapture filled the hermit’s breast. 
Who thus the royal prince addressed : 

‘ Say, Bharat, is thy duty done ? 

Hast thou with Rduia met, my son ? ’ 

The chief whose soul to virtue clave 
This answer to the hermit gave : 

* I prayed him with our holy guide ; 

JBut Bagliu’s son our prayer denied. 

And long besought by both of us 
He answered Saint Vasishtha thus : 

‘True to my vow, I still will be 
Observant of my sire’s decree : 

Till fourteen years complete their course 
That promise shall remain in force.’ 

The saint in highest wisdom taught. 
These solemn words with wisdom fraught, 
To him in lore of language learned 
Most eloquent himself returned : 



1 The spouse of Rohh^u is the Moon ; Rithu is the denuwk 
who causes eclipses. 
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‘ Obey my rede : lefe Bharat hold 
This pair of .sandals decked with gold : 
They in Ayodhyd shall ensure 
Our welfare, and our bliss secure/ 

When Idiima heard the royal priest 
He rose, and looking to the east 
Consigned the sandals to my liand 
That they for him might guard the land. 
Then from the high-souled, chief’s abode 
I turned upon my homeward road, 
Dismissed by him, and now this pair 
Of sandals to Ayodhyd bear.’ 

To iiirn the hermit thus replied, 

By Bharat’s tidings gratified : 

‘ No marvel thoughts so just and true, 
Thou best of all who right pursue, 
Should dwell in thee, 0 Prince of men. 
As waters gather in the glen. 

He is not dead : we mourn in vain : 

Thy blessed father lives again, 

Whose noble son we thus behold 
Like Virtue’s self in- human mould.’ 

He ceased : before him Bharat fell 
To clasp his feet, and said farewell ; 

His reverent steps around him bent, 

And onward to Ayodhyi went. 

His host of fullwers stretching far 
With many an elephant and car, 
Waggon and steed, a mighty train, 
Traversed their homeward way again. 
O’er holy Yamund, they sped, 

Fair stream, with waves engarlanded, 
And then once more the rivers’ queen, 
The blessed Gangd’s self was seen. 

Then making o’er that flood his way, 
Where crocodiles and monsters lay, 

The king to S’ringavera drew 
His host and royal retinue. 

His onward way he thence pursued, 

And soon renowned Ayodhyd viewed. 
Then burnt by woe and sad of cheer 
Bharat addressed the charioteer : 

‘ Ah, see, Ayodhyd dark and sad, 

Her glory gone, once bright and glad ; 
Of joy and beauty reft, forlorn. 

In silent grief she seems to mourn. ^ 


CANTO CXIV, 


BHAJtArS DEPARTURE. 

Deep, pleasant was the chariot’s sound 
As royal Bharat, far renowned, 

Whirled by his mettled coursers fast 
Within Ayodhya’s city passed. 

There dark and drear was every home 
Where cats and owls had space to roam. 

As when the shades of midnight fall 
With blackest gloom, and cover all : 

As ilohinf, dear spouse of hinr 

Whom Kabu hates, ^ grows faint and dim, 

When, as she shines on high alone, 

The demon’s shade is o’er her thrown : 

As burnt by summer’s heat a rill 
Scarce trickling from her parent hili, 

With dying fish in pools half dried. 

And fainting birds upon her side : 

As sacrificial flames arise 
When holy oil their food supplies, 

But when no more the fire is fed 
Sink lustreless and cold and dead: 

Like some brave host that filled the plain, 
With harness rent and captains slain, 

When warrior, elephant, and steed 
Mingled in wild confusion bleed : 

As when, all spent her store of worth, 
Rocks from her base the loosened earth : 
Like a sad fallen star no more 
Wearing the lovely light it wore.: 

So mournful in her lost estate 
Was that sad town disconsolate.. 

Then oar-borne Bharat, good and brav&, 
Thus spake to him the steeds who drave r. 

* Why are AyodhyA’s streets so mute I 
Where is the voice of lyre and lute I 
Why sounds not, as of old, to-day 
The music of the minstreTs lay? 

Where are the wreaths they used to twine t 
Where are the blossoms and the wine ? 
Where is the cool refreshing scent 
Of sandal dust with aloe blent \ 

The elephant’s impatient roar,. 

The din of ears, I hear no more : 
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No more the horse’s pleasant neigh 
Hings out to meet me on my way. 
Ayodhyd’s youths, since Rama’s flight, 
Have lost their relish for delight : 

Her men roam forth no more, nor care 
Bright garlands round their necks to wear. 
All grieve for banished Rdma : feast, 

And revelry and song have ceased ; 

Like a black night when floods pour down, 
So dark and gloomy is the town. 

"When will he come to make them gay 
Like some auspicious holiday ? 

When will my brother, like a cloud 
At summer’s close, make glad the crowd ? ’ 
Then through the streets the hero rode, 
And passed within his sire’s abode, 

Like some deserted lion’s den, 

Forsaken by the lord of men. 

Then to the inner bowers he came, 

Once happy home of many a dame, 

Now gloomy, sad, and drear, 

Dark as of old that sunless day 
When wept the Gods in wild dismay 
Tiiere poured he many a tear. 

CANTO CXV. 

NANDIGRa'M. 2 

Then when the pious chief had seen 
Lodged in her home each widowed queen, 
Still with his burning grief oppressed 
His holy guides he thus addressed : 

'I go to Nandigrdm: adieu, 

This day, my lords to all of you : 

I go, my load of grief to bear, 

Reft of the son of Raghu, there. 

The king sire, alas, is dead, 

And Rilma to the forest fled ; 

There will I wait till he, restored, 

Shall rule the realm, its rightful lord.’ 

They heard the high-souled prince’s 
And thus with ready answer each [speech, 
Of those great lords their chief addressed. 
With Saint Vasishtha and the rest : 

1 ‘ Once,’ says the Qommentator Tirtha, ‘ in the battle 
between the Gods and deuions the Gods were vanquished, 
and the snn was overthrown by RiUm. At the request of 
the Gods Abri undertook the matiiagemeob of the sun for a 
week.’ 

2 Now Nundgaon, in Ondh. 


* Good are the words which, thou hast said, 
By brotherly affection led. 

Like thine own self, a faithful friend, 

True to thy brother to the end : 

A heart like thine must all approve. 
Which naught from virtue’s path can move. 

Soon as the words he loved to hear 
Fell upon Bharat’s joyful ear, 

Thus to the charioteer he spoke ; 

‘My car with speed, Sumantra, yoke.’ 
Then Bharat with delighted mien, 
Obeisance paid to every queen, 

And with S^atruglma by his side 
Mounting the car away he hied. 

With lords, and priests in long array 
The brothers hastened on their way, 

And the great pomp the Bnlhrnans led 
With Saint Vasishtha at their head. 

Then every face was eastward bent 
As on to Nandigrdm they went. 

Behind the army followed, ail 
Unsnmmoned by their leaders’ call, 

And steeds and elephants and men 
Streamed forth with every citizen. 

As Bharat in his chariot rode 
His heart with love fraternal glowed. 

And with the sandals on his head 
To Nandigrflm he quickly sped. 

Within the town he swiftly pressed, 
Alighted, and his guides addressed: 

‘ To me in trust my brother’s hand 
Consigned the lordship of the land, 

When he these gold-wrought sandals gave 
As emblems to protect : and save.’ 

Then Bharat bowed, and from his head 
The sacred pledge deposited, 

And thus to all the people cried 
Who ringed him round on every side: 

‘ Haste, for these sandals quickly bring 
The canopy that shades the king. 

Pay ye to them all reverence meet 
As to my elder brother’s feet. 

For they will right and law maintain 
Until King Rdma come again. 

My brother with a loving mind 
These sandals to my charge consigned : 

1 till he come will guard with care 
The sacred trust for Raghu’s heir. 
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My watchful task will soon be done, 
The pledge restored to Raghu’s son ; 
Then shall I see, his wanderings o’er, 
These sandals on his feet once more. 

My brother I shall meet at last, 

The burthen from my shoulders cast, , 
To Rama’s hand the realm restore 
And serve my elder as before. 

When Riima takes again this pair 
Of sandals kept with pious care, 

And here his glorious reign begins, 

I shall be cleansed from all my sins, 
When the glad people’s voices ring 
With welcome to the new-made king, 
Joy will be mine four-fold as great 
As if supreme I ruled the state. ’ 

Thus humbly spoke in sad lament 
The chief in fame preeminent : 

Thus, by his reverent lords obeyed, 

At Nandigrdm the kingdom swayed. 
With hermit’s dress and matted hair 
He dwelt with all his army there. 

The sandals of his brother’s feet 
Installed upon the royal seat, 

He, all his powers to them referred, 
Affairs of state administered. 

In every care, in every task, 

Wlien golden store was brought, 
He first, as though their rede to ask, 
Those royal sandals sought. 


CANTO CXVI. 


THE HERMITS SPEECH, 

When Bharat took his homeward road 
Still Rama in the wood abode : 

But soon he marked the fear and care 
That darkened all the hermits there. 

For all who dwelt before the hill 
Were sad with dread of coming ill : 

Each holy brow was lined by thought, 

And Rd.ina’s side they often sought. 

With gathering frowns the prince they eyed, 
And then withdrew and talked aside. 

- Then Raghu’s son with anxious breast 
The leader of the saints addressed : . 


* Can aught that I have done displease, 

O reverend Sage, the devotees ? 

Why are their loving looks, O say, 

Thus sadly changed or turned away ? 

Has Laksliman through his want of heed 
Offended with unseemly deed ? 

Or is the gentle Sftd, she 

Who loved to honour you and nie— > 

Is she the cause of this offence. 

Failing in lowly reverence V 

One sage, o’er whom, exceeding old, 
Had many a year of penance rolled, 
Trembling in every aged limb 
Thus for the rest replied to him : 

‘ How could we, 0 beloved, blame 
Thy lofty-souled Videhan dame, 

Who in the good of all delights, 

And more than all of anchorites ? 

But yet through thee a numbing dread 
Of fiends among our band has spread ; 
Obstructed by the demons' art 
The trembling hermits talk apart. 

For Rftvau’s brother, overbold, 

Named Khara, of gigantic mould, 

Vexes with fury fierce and fell 
All those in Janasth^ni who dwell. 
Resistless in his cruel deeds, 

On flesh of men the monster feeds : 

Sinful and arrogant is he, 

And looks with special hate on thee. 

Since thou, beloved eon, hast made 
Thy borne within this holy shade, 

The fiends have vexed with wilder rage 
The dw’^ellers of the hermitage. 

In many a wild and dreadful form 
Around the trembling saints they swarm, 
With hideous shape and foul disguise 
Their terrify our holy eyes. 

They make our loathing souls endure 
Insult and scorn and sights impure, 

And flocking round the altars stay 
The holy rites we love to pay. 

In every spot throughout the grove 
With evil thoughts the monsters rove, 
Assailing with their secret might 
Each unsuspecting anchorite. 


1 A parb of the great Dandak foreati. 
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Ladle and dish away they flings, 

Our fires with floods extinguishing. 

And when the sacred flame should burn 
They trample on each water-urn. 

Now when they see their sacred wood 
Plagued by this impious brotherliood, 

The troubled saints away would roana 
And seek in other shades a home ; 
lienee will we fly, 0 Rdma, ere 
The cruel fiends our bodies tear. 

Not far away a forest lies 

Rich in the roots and fruit we prize, 

To this will I and all repair 
And join the holy hermits there : 

Be wise, and witli us thither flee 
Before this Khara injure thee. 

Mighty art thou, O Rima, yet 
Each day with peril is beset. 

If with thy consort by thy side 
Thou in this wood wilt still abide.’ 

He ceased : the words the hero spake 
The hermit’s purpose fldled to break : 

To Raghu’s son farewell he said, 

And blessed the chief and comforted ; 
Then with the rest the holy sage 
Departed from the hermitage. 

So from the wood the saints withdrew, 
And B.d,ma bidding all adieu 
In lowly reverence bent ; 

Instructed by their friendly speech, 

Blest with the gracious love of each, 

To his pure home he went. 

Nor would the son of Raghu stray 
A moment from that grove away 
From which the saints had fled. 

And many a hermit thither came 
Attracted by his saintly fame 
And the pure life he led. 


But dwelling in that lonely spot 
Left by the hermits pleased him not. 
* I met the faithful Bharat here, 

The towusiren, and my mother dear: 


The painful memory lingers yet, 

And stings me with a vain regret. 

And here the host of Biiarat camped. 

And many a courser here has stamped, 

And elephants with, ponderous feet 
Have trampled through the calm retreat.' 
So forth to seek a home he hied, 

His spouse and Lakshraan by his side. 

Pie came to Atri’s pure retreat. 

Paid reverence to his holy feet. 

And from the saint such welcome won 
As a fond father gives his son. 

The noble prince with joy unfeigned 
As a dear guest he entertained, 

And cheered the glorious Lakshman too 
And Sitd with observance due. 

Then Anasiiy^ at the call 

Of him who sought the good of all. 

His blameless venerable spouse, 

Delighting in her holy vows, 

Came from her chamber to his side ; 

To her the virtuous hermit cried : 

‘ Receive, I pray, with friendly grace 
This dame of Maifchil monarchs’ race : 

To Rdina next made known his wife, 

The devotee of saintliest life; 

*Ten thousand years this votaress bent 
On sternest rites of penance spent ; 

She when the clouds withheld their rain, 
And drought ten years consumed the plain,. 
Caused grateful roots and fruit to grow 
And ordered Gangd. here to flow ; 

So from their cares the saints she freed, 

Nor let these checks their rites impede. 

She wrought in Heaven’s behalf, and made 
Ten nights of one, the Gods to aid : ^ 

Let holy Anasiiyd be 

An honoured mother, Prince,- to thee. 

Let thy Videhan spouse draw near 
To her whom all that live revere, 

Stricken in years, whose loving mind 
Is slow to wrath and ever kind.’ 

He ceased ; and Rama gave assent. 

And said, with eyes on Slid, bent : 


1 When the saint Maudarya had doomed some si infs- 
wife, who was Anaauyff’s friend, to become a widow on che 
morrow. 
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* O Princess, thou hast heard with me 
This counsel of the devotee; 

Now that her touch thy soul may bless, 
Approach the saintly votaress ; 

Come to the venerable dame. 

Far known by Anasiiyd’s name : 

The mighty things that she has done 
High glory in the world have won.’ 

Thus spoke the son of Eaghu: she 
Approached the saindy devotee, 

Who with her white locks, old and frail, 
Shook like a plantain in tlie gale. 

To that true spouse she bowed her head, 
And ‘ Lady, I am Sita,’ said : 

Raised suppliant hands and prayed her tell 
That all was prosperous and well. 

The aged matron, when she saw 
Fair Sitd true to duty’s law, 

Addressed her thus ; ‘ High fate is thine 
Whose thoughts to virtue still incline. 

Thou lady of the noble mind, 

Hast kin and state and wealth resigned 
To follow Rdma forced to tread 
Where solitary woods are spread. 

Those women gain high spheres above 
Who still unchanged their husbai^ds love, 
Whether they dwell in town or wood, 
Whether their hearts be ill or good. 
Though wicked, poor, or led away 
In love’s forbidden paths to stray, 

The noble matron still will deem 
Her lord a deity supreme. 

Regarding kin and friendship, I 
Can see no bettor, Jiolier tie, 

And every pejjanee-rite is dim 
Reside the joy of serving him. 

Bub dark is this to her whose mind 
Promptings of idle fancy blind, 

Who Jed by evil thoughts away 
Makes him who should command obey. 
Such women, O dear Maithil dame, 

Their virtue lose and honest fame^ 
Enslaved by sin and folly, led 
In these unholy paths to tread. 

But they who good and true like thee 
The present and the future see. 

Like men by holy deeds will lise 
To mansions in the blissful skies. 


So keep thee pure from taint of sin, 
Still to thy lord be true, 

And fame and merit shalb thou win, 
To thy devotion due.’ 


CANTO CXV’III. 


ANASd^rA^JS GIFTS. 

Thus by the holy dame addressed 
Who banished envy from her breast, 

Her lowly reverence S£bd paid, 

And softly thus her answer made; 

‘ No marvel, best of dames, thy speech 
The duties of a wife should teach : 

Yet I, O lady, also know 

Due reverence to my lord to show. 

Were he the meanest of the base, 
Unhonoured with a single grace, 

My husband still I ne’er would leave, 

But firm through all to him would cleave: 
Still rather to a lord like mine 
Whose virtues high-exalted shine, 
Compassionate, of lofty soul. 

With every sense in due control, 

True ill his love, of righteous mind, 

Like a dear sire and mother kind. 

E’en as he ever loves to treat 
Kausalyd with observance meet. 

Has his behaviour ever been 
To every other honoured queen. 

Nay, more, a sonlike reverence shows 
The noble Rdma e’en to those 
On whom the king his father set 
His eyes one moment, to forget. 

Deep in my heart the words are stored, 
Said by the mother of my lord, 

When from rny home I ttirned away 
In the lone fearful woods to stray, 

The eoui.sel of my mother deep 
Impressed upon my soul I keep, 

When by the fire 1 took my stand, 

And Rdma clasped in his my hand. 

And in my bosom cherished yet, 

My friends’ advice I ne’er forget ; 

Woman her holiest offering pays 
When she her husband's will obeys. 
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Good Sjivitri her lord obeyed, 

And a high sainfc in heaven was made, 
And for the self-same virtue thou 
Hast heaven in thy possession now. 

And she with whom no dame could vie. 
Now a bright Goddess in the sky, 

Sweet Rohiiji the Moon’s dear Queen, 
"Without her lord is never seen: 

And many a faithful wife beside 
For her pure love is glorified.’ 

Thus SiU spake ; soft rapture stole, 
Through Anasiiya’s saintly soul : 

Kisses on Sitd,’s head she pressed, 

And thus the Maithil dame addressed: 

‘ I by long rites and toils endured 
Rich store of merit have secured : 

From this my wealth will I bestow 
A blessing ere I let thee go. 

So right and wise and true each word 
That frona thy lips mine ears have heard, 
I love thee : be my pleasing task 
To grant the boon that thou shalt ask.’ 

Then Sitd marvelled much, and while 
Played o’er her lips a gentle smile, 

‘ All has been done, 0 Saint,’ she cried, 
And naught remains to wish beside. 

She spake; the lady’s meek reply 
Swelled Anasfiyd’s rapture high: 

‘SM,’ she said, ‘my gift to-day 
Thy sweet contentment shall repay. 
Accept this precious robe to wear. 

Of heavenly fabric, rich and rare, 

These gems tliy limbs to ornament. 

This precious balsam sweet of sceiit. 

O Maithil dame, this gift of mine 
Shall make thy limbs with beauty shine, 
And breathing o’er thy frame dispense 
Its pure and lasting influence. 

This balsam on thy fair limbs spread 
New radiance on thy lord shall shed, 

As Lakshnfi’s beauty lends a grace 
To Vishiju’s own celestial face.’ 

Then Sltd. took the gift the dame 
Bestowed on her in friendship’s name, 

The balsam, gems, and robe divine, 

And garlands wreathed of bloomy twine ; 
Then sat her down, with, reverence meet, 
At saintly Anasiiyd’s feet.. 


The matron rich in rites and vows 
Turned her to Edma’s Maithil spouse. 

And questioned thus in turn to hear 
A pleasant tale to charm her ear: 

‘ Sitd, ’tis said that Raghu’s son 
Thy hand, mid gathered suitors, won. 

I fain would liear thee, lady, tell 
The story as it all befell : 

Do thou repeat each thing that passed, 
Reviewing all from first to last.’ 

• Thus spake the dame to Sitd : she 
Replying to the devotee, 

‘ Then, lady, thy attention lend,’ 

Rehearsed the story to the end : 

‘ King Janak, just and brave and strong, 
Who loves the right and hates the wrong. 
Well skilled in what the law ordains 
For Warriors, o’er Videha reigns. 

Guiding one morn the plough, his hand 
Marked out for rites the sacred land, 

When, as the ploughshare cleft the earth, 
Child of the king I leapt to birth. 

Then as the ground he smoothed and cleared, 
He saw me all with dust besmeared, 

And on the new-found babe, amazed 
The ruler of Videha gazed. 

In childless love the monarch pressed 
The welcome infant to his breast : 

‘ My daughter,’ thus he cried, ‘ is she : ’ 

And as his child he eared for me. 

Forth from the sky was heard o’er head 
As ’twere a human voice that said : 

‘ Yea, even so : great King, this child 
Henceforth thine own be justly styled.’ 
Videha’s monarch, virtuous-souled, 

Rejoiced o’er me with joy untold, 

Delighting in his new-won prize, 

The darling of his heart and eyes. 

To his chief queen of saintly mind 
The precious treasure he consigned, 

And by her side she saw me grow, 

Nursed with the love which mothers know.: 
Then as he saw the seasons fly, 

And knew my marriage-time was nigh, 

My sire was vexed with care, as sad 
A s one who mourns the wealth he had : 

‘ Scorn on the maiden’s sire must wait 
From men of high and low estate : 
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The virgin’s father all despise, 

Though Indra’s peer, who rules the shies/ 
More near he saw, and still more near, 

The scorn that filled his soul with fear, 

On trouble’s billowy ocean tossed, 

Like one whose shattered bark is lost. 

My father knowing how I came, 

No daughter of a mortal dame, 

In all the regions failed to see 
A bridegroom meet to match with me. 
Each way with anxious thought he scanned, 
And thus at length the monarch planned : 

‘ The Bride’s Election will I hold, 

"With every rite prescribed of old.’ 

It pleased King Varun to bestow 
Quiver and shafts and heavenly bow 
Upon my father’s sire who reigned, 

When Daksha his great rite ordained. 
W’here was the man might bend or lift 
With utmosk toil that wondrous gift? 

Not e’en in dreams could mortal king 
Strain the great bow or draw the string. 
Of this tremendous bow possessed, 

My truthful father thus addressed 
The lords of many a region, all 
Assembled at the monarch’s call : 

* Whoe’er this bow can manage, he 
The husband of my child shall be.’ 

The suitors viewed with hopeless eyes 
That wondrous bow of mountain size, 

Then to my sire they bade adieu, 

And all with humbled hearts withdrew. 

At length with Vi^v^mitra came 
This son of Raghu, dear to fame ; 

The royal sacrifice to view 
Near to my father’s home he drew, 

His brother Lakshman by his side, 

Rd,ma, in deeds heroic tried. 

My sire with honour entertained 
The saint in lore of duty trained, 

Who thus in turn addressed the king : 

‘ Rdma and Lakshman here who spring 
From royal Da^aratha, long 
To see thy bow so passing strong.’ 

Before the prince’s eyes was laid 
That marvel, as the Briihman prayed. 

One moment On the bow he gazed, 

Quick to the notch the string he raised, 
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Then, ifl the wondering people’s view, 
The cord with mighty force he drew. 
Then with an awful crash as loud 
As thunderbolts that cleave the cloud, 
The bow beneath the matchless strain 
Of arms heroic snapped in twain. 
Thus, giving purest water, he, 

My sire, to Rdma offered me. 

The prince the offered gift declined 
Till he should learn his father’s mind ; 
So horsemen swift Ayodhyd sought 
And back her aged monarch brought. 
Me then my sire to Edma gave, 
Self-ruled, the bravest of the brave. 
And Urmild, the next to me, 

Graced with all gifts, most fair to see, 
My sire with Raghu’s house allied, 
And gave her to be Lakshman’s bride. 
Thus from the princes of the land 
Lord Rdma won my maiden hand, 

And him exalted high above 
Heroic chiefs I truly love.’ 

CANTO CXIX. 


TEE FOREST. 

When Anasiiyd, virtuous-souled, 

Had heard the tale by Sftd told, 

She kissed the lady’s brow and laced 
Her loving arms around her waist, 

‘ With sweet-toned words distinct and clear 
Thy pleasant tale has charmed mine ear, 
How the great king thy father held 
That Maiden’s Choice unparalleled. 

But now the sun has sunk from sight,, 

And left the world to holy Night. 

Hark ! how the leafy thickets sound 
With gathering birds that twitter round ; 
They sought their food by day, and all 
Flock homeward when the shadows fall. 
See, hither comes the hermit band, 

Bach with his pitcher in his hand*. 

Fresh from the bath, their locks are wet, 
Their coats of bark are dripping yet. 

Here saints their fires of worship tend, 

And curling wreaths of smoke ascend ; 
Borne on the flanles they mount above, 
Dark as the brown wings of the dove. , , _ 
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The distant trees^ though well-nigh bare, , 
Gloom thickened by the evening air, 

And in the faint , uneertain light 
Shut the horizon from our sight. 

The beasts that prowl in darkness rove 
On every side about the grove, 

And the tame deer, at ease reclined 
Their shelter near the altars find. 

The night o’er. all the sky is spread, 

"With lunar stars engarlanded. 

And risen in his robes of light 
The moon is beautifully bright. 

Now to thy lord I bid thee go : 

Thy pleasant tale has charmed me so •: 

One thing alone 1 needs must pray, 

Before me first thyself array : 

Here in thy heavenly raiment shine, 

And glad, dear love, these eyes of mine.’ 

Then like a heavenly Goddess shone 
Fair Sltd with that raiment on. 

She bowed her to the matron’s feet, 

Then turned away her lord to meet. 

The hero prince with joy surveyed 
His S(t^ in her robes arrayed, 

As glorious to his arms she came 
With love-gifts of the saintly dame. 

She told him how the saint to show 
Her fond affection would bestow 
That garland of celestial twine, 

Those ornaments and robes divine. 

Then Rdma’s heart, nor Lakshman’s less, 
Was filled with pride and happiness, 

For honours high had Slid gained, 

Which mortal dames have scarce obtained. 
Ther^ honoured by each pious sage 
Who dwelt within the hermitage, 

Beside his darling well content 
That sacred night the hero spent. 

The princes, when the night had fled, 
Farewell to all the hermits said, 

Who gazed upon the distant shade. 

Their lustral rites and offerings paid. 

The saints who made their dwelling there 
In words like these addressed the pair : 

‘ O Briiiees, monsters fierce and fell 
Around that distant forest dwell : 

On blood from human veins they feed, 
And various forms assume at need, 


With savage beasts of fearful power , . 
That human flesh and blood devour. 

Our holy saints they rend and tear 
When met alone or unaware, 

And eat them in their cruel joy : 

These* chase, O Rdma, or destroy. 

By this one path our hermits go 
To fetch the fruits that yonder grow : 

By this, O Prince, thy feet should stray 
Through pathless forests far away,’ 

, Thus by the reverent saints addressed, 
And by their prayers auspicious blessed, 
He left the holy crowd I 
ITis wife and brother by his side, 

Within the mighty wood he hied. 

So sinks the Day-God in his pride 
Beneath a bank of cloud. 
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CANTO I. 


THE HERMIT AGE. 

When R4ma, valiant hero, stood 
In the vast shade of Da13.dak.wood, 

His eyes on every side he bent 
And saw a hermit settlement, 

Where coats of bark were hung around, 
And holy grass bestrewed' the ground. 
Bright with Bidhmanio lustre glowed 
That circle where the saints abode : 

Like the hot sun in heaven it shone, 

Too dazzling to be looked upon. 

Wild creatures found a refuge where 
The court, well-swept, was bright and fair, 
And countless birds and roedeer made 
Their dwelling in the friendly shade. 
Beneath the boughs of well-loved trees 
Oft' danced the gay Apsarases. ^ 

Around was many an ample shed 
Wherein the holy fire was fed ; 

With sacred grass and skins of deer, 

Ladles and sacrificial gear, 
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And roots and fruit, and wood to burn, 
And many a brimming water-urn. 

Tall trees their hallowed branches spread, 
Laden with pleasant fruit, o’erhead ; 

And gifts which holy laws require, 3; 

And solemn offei’ings burnt with fire,^ 
And Veda chants on every side 
That home of hermits sanctified, 

There man}?' a flower its odour shed, 

And lotus lalooms the lake o’erspred. 
There, clad in coats of bark and hide, — 
Their food by roots and fruit supplied,— 
Dwelt many an old and reverend sire 
Bright as tlie sun or Lord of Fire, 

All with each worldly sense subdued, 

A pure and saintly multitude. 

The Veda chants, the saints who trod 
The sacred ground and mused on God, 
Made that delightful grove appear 
Like Brahmd’s own most glorious sphere. 
As Baghu’s splendid son surveyed 
That hermit home and tranquil shade. 

He loosed his migl'ity bow-string, then 
Drew nearer to the holy men. 

With keen celestial sight endued 
Those mighty saints tlie chieftain viewed, 
With joy to meet the prince they came. 
And gentle Sitd, dear to fame. 

They looked on virtuous Hdma, fair 
As Soma ^ in the evening air. 

And Lakshma^ by his brother’s side^ 
And Sitd long in duty tried. 

And with glad blessings every sage- 
Received them in the hermitage. 

Then Rdma’s form and stature tall 
Entranced the wondering eyes of all, — 
His youthful grace, his strength of limb,. 
And garb that nobly sat on him. 

To Laksliman too their looks they raised, 
And upon Sltd’s beauty gazed 
With eyes that closed not lest their sight 
Should miss the vision of delight. 

Then the pure hermits of the wood, 
Rejoicing in all creatures’ good, 


1 The hall, or present of food to all created beings. 

2 The clarified butter &a cast into the sacred fire, 

3 The Moon-God : ‘ he is,’ says the commentator * the 
special deity of Brahmans.’ 


Their guest, the glorious" Rituia, led 
Within a cot with leaves o’erhead. 

With highest honour all the best 
Of radiant saints received their guest, 

With kind observance, as is meet. 

And gave him water for his feet. 

To highest pitch of rapture wrought 
Their stores of roots and fruit they brought.. 
They poured their blessings on his. head, 
And ‘AH we have is thine,’ they said. 
Then, reverent hand to hand applied, ^ 
Each duty -loving hermit cried : 

‘ The king is our protector, bright 
In fame, maintainer of the right. 

He bears the awful sword and hence 
Deserves an elder’s reverence, 

One fourth of Indra’s essence, he 
Preserves his realm from danger free. 

Hence honoured by the world, of right 
The king enjoys- each choice delight. 

Thou shouldst to us protection give, 

For in thy realm, dear lord, we live : 
Whether in town or wood thou be, 

Thou art our king, thy people we. 

Our wordly arms are laid aside, 

Our liearts are tamed and purified. 

To thee our guardian, we who earn 
Our only wealth by penance turn.’ 

Then the pure dwellers in the shade 
To Ragim’s son due honour paid, 

And Lakshraaii, bringing store of roots, 
And many a flower, and woodland fruits. 
And others strove the prince to please 
With "all attentive courtesies. 
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Thus entertained he passed the night, 
Then, with the morning’s early light, 
To all the hermits bade adieu 
And sought his onward way anew. 


1 * Because bo "was an incarnation of the deity,’ says 
the commentator, ‘otherwise such honour paid by men of 
the sacerdotal caste to one of the military would be 
unproper.* ' ’ * ‘ 
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He pierced the mighty forest where 
Boamed many a deer and pard and bear : 
Its ruined pools he scarce could see 
For creeper rent and prostrate tree, 

Where shrill cicala’s cries were heard, 

And plaintive notes of many a bird. 

Deep in the thickets of the wood 
With Lakshman and his spouse he stood. 
There in the horrid shade he saw 
A giant passing nature’s law : 

Vast as some mountain-peak in size. 

With mighty voice and sunken eyes, 

Huge, hideous, tall, with monstrous face, 
Most ghastly of his giant race. 

A tiger’s hide the Eikshas wore 
Still reeking with the fat and gore : 
Huge-faced, like Him who rules the dead, 
All living things he struck with dread. 
Three lions, tigers four, ten deer 
He carried on his iron spear. 

Two wolves, an elephant’s head beside 
With mighty tusks which blood- drops dyed. 
When on the three his fierce eye fell, 

He charged them with a roar and yell 
As furious as the grisly King 
WJsten stricken worlds are perishing. 

Then with a mighty roar that shook 
The earth beneath their feet, he took 
The trembling Sltd to his side. 

Withdrew a little space, and cried : 

‘ Ha, short-lived wretches ! ye who dare. 

In hermit dress with matted hair, 

Armed each with arrows, sword, and bow. 
Through Handak’s pathless wood to go : 
How with one dame, I bid you tell, 

Can you among ascetics dwell ? 

W’’ho are ye, sinners, who despise 
The right, in holy men’s disguise ? 

The great Vir^dha, day by day 
Through this deep-tangled wood I stray, 
And ever, armed with trusty steel, 
j seize a saint to make my meal. 

This woman young and fair of frame 
Shall be the conquering giant’s dame : 

Vour blood, ye things of evil life, 

Hy lips shall quaff in battle strife.’ 

He spoke : and Janak’s hapless child, 
Seared by his speech so fierco and wild, 


Trembled for terror, as a frail 
Young plantain shivers in the gale. 

When Rdma saw Vird,dha clasp 
Fair Sitd. inhis mighty grasp, 

Thus with pale lips that terror dried 
The hero to his brother cried : 

* O see Vird.dha’s arm enfold 
My darling in its cursed hold, — 

The child of Janak best of kings, 

My spouse whose soul to virtue clings, 
Sweet princess, with pure glory bright, 
Nursed in the lap of soft delight. 

Now falls the blow Kaikeyi meant, 
Successful in her dark intent : 

This day her cruel soul will be 
Triumphant over thee and me. 

Though Bharat on the throne is set. 

Her greedy eyes look farther yet : 

Me from my home she dared expel, 

Me whom all creatures loved so well. 

This fatal day at length, I ween, 

Brings triumph to the younger queen. 

I see with bitterest grief and shame 
Another touch the Maithil dame. 

Not loss of sire and royal power 
So grieves me as this mournful hour.* 

Thus in his anguish cried the chief : 
Then drowned in tears o’erwhelmed by grief, 
Thus Lakshman in his anger spake, 

Quick panting like a spell-bound snaLe : 

‘ Canst thou, my brother, Indra’s peer, 
When I thy minister am near. 

Thus grieve like some forsaken thing, 

Thou, every creature’s lord and king ? 

My vengeful shaft the fiend shall slay, 

And earth shall drink his blood to-day. 

The fury which my soul at first 
Upon usurping Bharat nursed, 

On this Virddha will I wreak 
As Indra splits the mountain peak. 

Winged by this arm’s impetuous might 
My shaft with deadly force 
The monster in the chest shall smite, 

And fell his shattered corse.’ 
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CANTO III. 

VIRADEA ATTACKED, 

Vird-dba with a fearful shout 

That echoed through the wood, cried out : 

‘ What men are ye, I bid you say, 

And whither would ye bend your way?* 
To him whose mouth shot flery flame 
The hero told his race and name : 

* * Two Warriors, nobly bred, are we, 

And through this wood we wander free. 
But who art thou, how born and styled, 
Who roamest here in Dandak’s wild?* 

To Bdma, bravest of the brave, 

His answer thus Virddha gave : 

‘Hear, Raghu’s son, and mark me Well, 
And I my name and race will tell. 

Of Sfatahradd born, I spring 
From Java as my sire, O King ; 

Me, of this lofty lineage, all 
Giants on earth Virddha call. 

The rites austere I long maintained 
From Brahmd’s grace the boon have gained 
P To bear a charmed frame which ne’er 
Weapon or shaft may pierce or tear. 

Go as ye came, untouched by fear, 

And leave with me this woman here : 

Go, swiftly from my presence fly. 

Or by this hand ye both shall die.* 

Then Bdma with his fierce eyes red 
With fury to the giant said : 

Woe to thee, sinner, fond and weak, 

Who madly thus thy death wilt seek ! 
Stand, for it waits thee in the fray : 

With life thou ne’er shalt flee away.’ 

He spoke, and raised the cord whereon 
^ A pointed arrow flashed and shone, 

Then, wild with anger, from his bow 
He launched the weapon on the foe. 

Seven times the fatal cord he drew, 

And forth seven rapid arrows flew, 

Shafts winged with gold that left the wind 
And e’en Supari>a‘si self behind. 

Full on the giant’s breast they smote, 

And purpled like the peacock’s throat, 

1 ^he King of birds. 


Passed through his mighty bulk and came 
To earth again like flakes of flame. 

The fiend the Maithil dame unclasped ; 

In his fierce hand his spear he grasped, 

And wild with rage, pierced through and 
At R^ma and his brother flew, [through, 

So loud the roar which chilled with fear, 

So massy was the monster’s spear, 

He seemed, like Indra’s flagstaff, dread 
As the dark God who rules the dead. . 

On huge Vird.dha fierce as He i I 

Who smites, and worlds have ceased to be, * 

The princely brothers poured amain 
Their fiery flood of arrowy rain. 

Unmoved he stood, and opening wide 
His dire mouth laughed unterrified, 

And ever as the monster gaped 
Those arrows from his jaws escaped. 

Preserving still his life unharmed, 

By Brahmd.’s saving promise charmed. 

His mighty spear aloft in air 
He raised, and rushed upon the pair. 

From Rdma’s bow two arrows flew 
And cleft that massive spear in two, 

Dire as the flaming levin sent 
From out the cloudy firmament. 

Cut by the shafts he guided well 
To earth the giant's weapon fell : 

As when from Meru’s summit, riven 
By fiery bolts, a rock is driven. 

Then swift his sword each warrior drew, 

Like a dread serpent black of hue, 

And gathering fury for the blow 
Rushed fiercely on the giant foe. 

Around each prince an arm he cast, 

And held the dauntless heroes fast ; 

Then, though his gashes gaped and bled. 

Bearing the twain he turned and fled. 

Then B^lma saw the giant’s plan, 

And to his brother thus began : 

‘ 0 Lakshman, let Vird,dha still 
Hurry us onward as he will, 

For look, Sumitrd’s son, he goes 
Along the path we freely chose.* 

He spoke : the rover of the night 
Upraised them with terrific might, 

1 resembling Yama the deabroyer. 
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Till, to his lofty shoulders swung, 

Like children to his neck they clung. 
Then sending far his fearful roar, 

The princes through the wood he bore,— 
A wood like some vast cloud to view, 
Where birds of every plumage flew, 

And mighty trees o’erarching threw 
Dark shadows on the ground ; 

Where snakes and silvan creatures made 
Their dwelling, and the jackal strayed 
Through tangled brakes around. 


CANTO IV. 


f JRA^DHA^S DEATH. 

But Sftd viewed with wild affright 
The heroes hurried from her sight. 

She tossed her shapely arms on high. 

And shrieked aloud her bitter cry : 

* Ah, the dread giant bears away 
The princely Edma as his prey, 

Truthful and pure, and good and great. 
And Laksbma:^ shares his brother’s fate. 
The brindled tiger and the bear 
My mangled limbs for food will tear. 

Take me, O best of giants, me, 

And leave the sons of Raghu free.^ 

Then, by avenging fury spurred, 

Her mournful cry the heroes heard. 

And hastened, for the lady’s sake, 

The wicked monster’s life to take. 

Then Lakshman with resistless stroke 
The foe’s left arm that held him broke, 

A nd Rdma too, as swift to smite, 

Smashed with his heavy hand the right. 
With broken arms and tortured frame 
To. earth the. fainting giant came, 

Like a huge cloud, or mighty rock 
Rent, sundered by the levin’s shock. 

Then rushed they ori, and crushed and beat 
Their foe with arms and fists and feet, 

And nerved each mighty limb to pound 
And bray him on the level ground 
Keen arrows and each biting blade 
Wide rents in breast and side had made ; 
But crushed and torn and mangled, still 
The monster lived they could not kill. ' 


When Rdma saw no arrhs might slay 
The fiend who like a mountain lay, 

The glorious hero, swift to save 
In danger, thus his counsel gave: 

‘ O Prince of men, his charmed life 
No arms may take in battle strife ; 

Now dig we in this grove a pit 
His elephantine bulk to fit, 

A nd let the hollowed earth enfold 
The monster of gigantic mould/ 

This said, the son of Raghu pressed 
His foot upon the giant’s breast. 

With joy the prostrate monster heard 
Victorious Rdma’s welcome word, 

And straight Kakutstha’s son, the best 
Of Men, in words like these addressed : 

‘I yield, O chieftain, overthrown 
By might that vies with Indra’s own. 

Till now my folly-blinded eyes 
Thee, hero, failed to recognize. 

Happy Kausaly^ 1 blest to be 
The mother of a son like thee I 
I know thee well, 0 chieftain, now: 
Rdma, the prince of men, art thou. 

There stands the high-born Maibhil dame, 
There Lakshman, lord of mighty fame. 
My name was Tumburu,^ for song 
Renowned among the minstrel throng : 
Cursed by Kuvera’s stern decree 
I wear the hideous shape you see. 

But when I sued, his grace to crave, 

The glorious God this answer gave : 

‘ When Rilraa, Dasaratha’s son, 

Destroys thee and the fight is won, 

Thy proper shape once more assume, 

And heaven again shaU give thee room/ 
When thus the angry God replied, 

No prayers could turn his wrath aside, 
And thus on me his fury fell 
For loving Rambhd^’s ^ charms too well. . 
Now through thy favour am I freed 
From the stern fate the God decreed, 


1 SomewhtV't inconsistently with this part of the story 
Tumhuru is mentioned, in Book II. Ganto XII as one of the 
Gandhar^as or heavenly minstrels summoned, to perform at 
Bharadvifja’s feast. 

2 RamhhiC appears in Book I. Ganto LXIV ■ as ths 
temptress of Vishv&mitra. 
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And saved, 0 tamer of the fbe, 

By thee, to heaven again shall go. 

A league, O Prince, beyond this spot , 
Stands holy Sarabhanga’s cot : 

The very sun is not more bright 
Than that most glorious anchorite : 

To him, 0 Bdma, quickly turn, 

And blessings from the hermit earn. 

First under earth my body throw, 

Then on thy way rejoicing go. 

Such is the law ordained of old 
For giants when their days are told : 
Their bodies laid in earth, they rise 
To homes eternal in the skies.’ 

Thus, by the rankling dart oppressed, 
Kakutstha’s offspring he addressed : 

In earth his mighty body lay, 

His spirit fled to heaven away. 

Thus spake Virddha ere he died ; 

And Bdma to his brother cried : 

* Now dig we in this grove a pit 
His elephantine bulk to fit, 

And let the hollowed earth enfold 
This mighty giant fierce and bold.* 

This said, the valiant hero put 
Upon the giant’s neck his foot. 

His spade obedient Lakshman plied. 
And dug a pit both deep and wide 
By loffcy-souled Virddha’s side. 

Then Raghu’s son his foot withdrew, 
And down the mighty form they threw; 
One awful shout of joy he gave 
And sank into the open grave. 

The heroes, to their purpose true, 

In fight the cruel demon slew, 

And radiant with deliglit 
Deep in the hollowed earth they cast 
The monster roaring to the last, 

In their resistless might. 

Thus when they saw the warrior’s steel 
No life-destroying blow might deal, 

The pair, for lore renowned, 

Deep in the pit their hands had made 
The unresisting giant laid, 

And killed him neath the ground. 
Upon himself the monster brought 
From Rdma’s hand the death he sought 
With strong desire to gain: 


And thus the rover of the night 
Told Rdma, as they strove in fight, 

That swords might rend and arrows smita 
Upon his breast in vain. 

Thus Rdma, when his speech he heard, 

The giant’s mighty form interred, 

Which mortal arms defied. 

With thundering crash the giant fell, 

And rock and cave and forest dell 
With echoing roar replied. 

The princes, when their task w^as done 
And freedom from the peril won, 

Rejoiced to see him die. 

Then. in the boundless wood they strayed, 
Like the great sun and moon displayed 
Triumphant in the sky.^ 

CANTO V. 

SABABHANGA. 

Then Rdma, having slain in fight 
V irddha of terrific might, 

With gentle words his spouse consoled 
And clasped her in his loving hold. 

Then to his brother nobly brave ■ ) 

The valiant prince his counsel gave: 

‘ Wild are these woods around us spread, ' 
And hard and rough the ground to tread : 
We, O my brother, ne’er have viewed 
So dark and drear a solitude: 

To Sarabhanga let us haste, 

Whom wealth of holy works has graced.’ 

Thus Rama spoke, and took the road 
To S'arabhanga’s pure abode. 

But near that saint whose lustre vied 
With gods, by penance purified, 

With startled eyes the prince beheld 
A wondrous sight unparalleled. 

Ill splendour like the fire and sun 
He saw a great and glorious one. 

Upon a noble car he rode. 

And many a God behind him glowed ; 

And earth beneath his feet uripressed^ 

The monarch of the skies confessed. 

1 The confilusion of this .canto is all a vain repetition ; 
it is manifestly spurious and a very .feeble imitation of 
VjJlmiki’s 'style. See Additioml Notes, 

2 ‘ Even when he l,iad alighted,’ says the commentator. 
The feet of Gods do not touch the ground. 
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Ablaze with gems, ne diast might dim 
The bright attire that covered him# 
Arrayed like him, on every side 
High saints their master glorified. 

Near, borne in air, appeared in view 
His car which tawny coursers drew. 

Like silver cloud, the moon, or sun 
Ere yet the day is well begun. 

Wreathed with gay garlands, o^r his head 
A pure white canopy was spread, 

And lovely nymphs stood nigh to hold 
Fair chouris with their sticks of gold, 
Which, waving in each gentle hand, 

The forehead of their monarch fanned. 

God, saint, and bard, a radiant ring, 

Sang glory to their heavenly King : 

Forth into joyful lauds they burst 
As Indra with the sage conversed. 

Then Kjima, when his wondering eyes 
Beheld the monarch of the skies. 

To Lakshmaii quickly called, and showed 
The car wherein Lord Indra rode : 

‘ See, brother, see that air-borne car, 
Whose wondrous glory shines afar: 
Wherefrom so bright a lustre streams 
That like a falling sun it seems. 

These are the steeds whose fame we know, 
Of heavenly race through heaven they go : 
These are the steeds who bear the yoke 
Of S'akra,! Him whom all invoke. 

Behold these youths, a glorious band, 
Toward every wind a hundred stand : 

A sword in each right hand is borne, 

And rings of gold their arms adorn. 

What might in every broad deep chest 
And club-like arm is manifest ! 

Clothed in attire of crimson hue 
They show like tigers fierce to view. 

Great chains of gold each warder deck. 
Gleaming like fire beneath his neck. 

The age of each fair youth appears 
Some score and five of human years : 

The ever-blooming prime which they 
Who live in heaven retain for aye : 
;Such,mien these lordly beings wear. 
Heroic youths, most bright and fair. 


1 A (tame of Indca. 


Now, brother, in this spot, I pray, 

With the Videhan lady stay, 

Till I have certain knowledge who 
This being is, so bright to view," 

He spoke, and turning from the spot 
Sought S'arabhanga’s hermit cot. 

But when the lord of S'achi ^ saw 
The son of Raghu near him draw, 

He hastened of the sage to take 
His leave, and to his followers spake ; 

* See, Rdma bends his steps this way. 
But ere he yet a word can say, 

Come, fly to our celestial sphere ; 

It is not meet he see me here. 

Soon victor and triumphant he 
In fitter time shall look on me. 

Before him still a great emprise, 

A task too hard for others, lies." 

Then with all marks of honour high 
The Thunderer bade the saint good-bye. 
And in his car which coursers drew 
Away to heaven the conqueror flew. 

Then Rdma, Lakshmani, and the dame, 

To S'arabhanga nearer came, 

Who sat beside the holy flame. 

Before the ancient sage they bent, 

And clasped his feet most reverent ; 

Then at his invitation found 
A seat beside him on the ground. 

Then Rdma prayed the sage would deign 
Lord Indra ’s visit to explain ; 

And thus at length the holy man 
In answer to his prayer began : 

‘ This Lord of boons has sought me here 
To waft me hence to Brahma’s sphere, 

Won by my penance long and stern,— 

A home the lawless ne’er can earn. 

But when I knew that thou wast nigh, 

To Brahmd’s world I could not fly 
Until these longing eyes were blest 
With seeing thee, mine honoured guest. 
Since thou, O Prince, .hast cheered my sight, 
Great-hearted lover of the right, 

To heavenly spheres will I repair 
And bliss supreme that waits me there. 


1 SacH iis the consort oi lodra. 
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For I have won, dear Prince, my way 
To those fair worlds which ne’er decay, 
Celestial seat of Brahmd’s reign : 

Be thine, with me, those worlds to gain.’ 

Then master, of all sacred lore, 

Spake Riima to the saint once more : 

‘ I, even I, illustrious sage, 

Will make those worlds mine heritage : 
But now, I pray, some home assign 
Within this holy grove of thine.’ 

Thus Rdma, lodra’s peer in might, 
Addressed the aged anchorite; 

And he, with wisdom well endued, 

To Baghu’s son his speech renewed : 

* Sutiksh^a’s woodland home is near, 

A glorious saint of life austei e, 

True to the path of duty : he 
With highest bliss will prosper thee. 
Against the stream thy course must be 
Or this fair brook Manddkinl, 

Whereon light rafts like blossoms glide ; 
Then to his cottage turn aside. 

There lies thy path : but ere thou go, 
liook on me, dear one, till I throw 
Aside this mould that girds me in, 

As casts the snake his withered skin.’ 

He spoke, the fire in order laid, 

With holy oil due offerings made, 

And Sarabhanga, glorious sire, 

Laid down his body in the fire. 

Then rose the ftame above his head, 

On skin, blood, flesh, and bones it fed, 

Till forth, transformed, with radiant hue 
Of tender youth, he rose anew. 
Far-shining in his bright attire 
Came B'arabhanga from the pyre : 

Above the home of saints, and those 
Who feed the quenchless flame, ^ he rose : 
Beyond the seat of Gods he passed. 

And Brahmit’s sphere whs gained at last. 
The noblest of tlio twice-born race, 

For holy works supreme in place, 

The Mighty Father there beheld 
Girt round by hosts unparalleled;; 


1 The spheres or mansions gained by those who have duly 
periormed the sacrifices required of them. Different situa- 
tions are assigned to these spheres, some placing tliem near 
the sun, others near the moon, 
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And Brahm^ joying at the sight 
Welcomed the giorioua anchorite. 

CANTO VI. 


RAMA'S PROMISE. 

When he his heavenly home had found, 

The holy men who dwelt around 
To R^ma flocked, whose martial fame 
Shone glorious as the kindled flame : 
Vaikhdnasas i who love the wild. 

Pure hermits Bdlakhilyas^ styled. 

Good Samprakshdlas,® saints who live: 

On rays which moon and daystar give : 
Those who. with leaves their lives sustain, • 
And those who pound with stones their 
And they who lie in pools, and those [grain ; 
Whose corn, save teeth, no winnow knows : « 
Those who for beds the cold earth use, 

And those who every couch refuse : 

And those condemned to ceaseless pains, 
Whose single foot their weight sustains : 
And those who sleep neath open skies, 
Whose food the wave or air supplies, 

And hermits pure who spend their nights ■ 
On ground prepared for sacred rites ; 

Those who on hills their vigil hold, 

Or dripping clothes around them fold : 

The devotees who live for prayer, 

Or the five fires ^unflinching bear. 

On contemplation all intent, 

With light that heavenly knowledge lent, 
They came to Rdraa, saint and sage, 

In S'arabhanga’s hermitage, 

The hermit crowd around him pressed, 

And thus the virtuous chief addressed : 

‘ The lordship of the earth is thine, 

O Prince of old Ikshvdku’s line. 

Lord of the Gods is Xndra, so 
Thou art our lord and guide below. 

1 Hermits who live upon roots which they dig out of 
the earth ; literally diggers, derived from tho prefix vi and 
khan to dig. 

2 Generally, divine jpersonages of the height of a man’s 
thumb, produced from Brahma’s hair : here, according to 
the commentator followed by Gorresio, hermits who when 
they have obtained fresh food throw away what they had 
laid up before. 

3 Sprung from the washing-s of Vishnu's feet. 

4 Four fibres burning round them, and the sun above. 
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Thy name, the glery of tliy might, 
Throughout the triple world are bright : 
Thy filial love so nobly shown, 

Tiiy truth and virtue well are known. 

To thee, 0 lord, for help weflj^ 

And on thy love of right rely : 

With kindly patience hear us speak, 

And grant the boon we humbly seek. 
That lord of earth were most unjust, 

Foul traitor to his solemn trust, 

Who should a sixth of alU require, 

Nor guard his people like a sire. 

But he who ever watchful strives 
To guard his subjects’ wealth and lives, 
Dear as himself or, dearer still, 

His sons, with earnest heart and will, — 
That king, 0 Raghu’s son, secures 
High fame that endless years endures, 
*Aiid he to Brahma’s world shall rise, 
Made glorious in the eternal skies. 
Whate’er, by duty won, the meed 
Of saints whom roots and berries feed, 
One fourth thereof, for tender care 
Of subjects, is the monarch’s share. 

These, mostly of the Brahman race, 

Who make the wood their dwelling-place, 
Although a friend in tliee tliey view, 

Fall friendless neath the giant crew. 
Come,' Rima, come, and see hard by 
The holy hermits’ corpses lie. 

Where many a tangled pathway shows 
The murderous work of cruel foes. 

These wicked fieiids the hermits kill 
Who live on Chifcrakiita’s hill, 

And blood of slaughtered saints has dyed 
Mandd^kini and Pampd’s side. 

No longer can we bear to see 
The death of saint and devoLee 
Whom through the forest day by day 
These Rdkshases unpitying slay. 

To thee, O Prince, we flee, and crave 
Thy guardian help our lives to save. 
From these fierce rovers of the night 
•Defend each stricken anchorite. 
Throughout the world ’twere vain to seek 
An arm like thine to aid the weak. 


' 1 Thft tax allowed to the king by th.e Laws of Manu. 


0 Prince, we pray thee hear our call, 
And from these fiends preserve us all.’ 

The son of Raghu heard the plaint 
Of penance-loving sage and saint, 

And the good prince his speech renewed 
To all the hermit multitude : 

‘To me, O saints, ye need not sue; 

1 wait the bests of all of you. 

I by mine own occasion led 

This mighty forest needs must tread, 

And while I keep my sire’s decree 
Your lives from threatening foes will free. 
I hither came of free accord 
To lend the aid by you implored, 
And'richest meed my toil shall pay, 
While here in forest shades I stay. 

I long in battle strife to close, 

And slay these fiends, the hermits’ foes, 
That saint and sage may learn aright 
My prowess and my brother’s might.’ 

Thus to the saints his promise gave 
That prince who still to virtue clave 
With never-wandering thought : 

And then with Lakshman by his side, 
With penance-wealthy men to guide, 
Sulikshua’s home he sought. 


CANTO VII. 


8Ut/k8BNA, 

So Raghu’s son, his foemen’s dread, 

With S^ita and his brother sped, 

Girt round by many a twice-born sage, 

To good Sutikshna’s hermitage. ^ 

Through woods for many a league he passed, 
O’er rushing rivers full and fast, 

Until a mountain fair and bright 
As lofty Meru rose in sight. 

Within its belt of varied wood 
Ikshvdku’s sons and Slid stood, 

Where trees of every foliage bore 
Blossom and fruit in endless store. 

There coats of bark, like garlands strung, 
Before a lonely cottage hung. 


1 Near the celebrated RsJmagiri or Rama’s Hill, now 
Rrfm--tek, near Nagpore— the scene of the Yaksha’s exile in 
the Messenger Oloi^. 
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And there a hermit, dast-besmeared, 

A lotus on his breast, appeared. 

Then Rtlina with obeisance due 
Addressed the sage, as near he drew : 

‘ My name is Rdma, lord ; I seek 
Thy presence, saint, with thee to speak. 

0 sage, whose merits ne’er decay, 

Some word unto thy servant say.’' 

The sage his eyes on Rd^ma beiitj 
Of virtue’s friends preeminent ; 

Then words like these he spoke, and pressed 
The son of Raghu to his breast : 

‘ Welcome to thee, illustrious youth, 

Best champion of the rights of truth! 

By thine approacli this holy ground 
A worthy lord this day has found. 

1 could not quit this mortal frame 

Till tliou shouldst come, 0 dear to fame: 

To heavenly spheres 1 would not rise, 
Expecting thee with eager eyes. 

1 knew that thou, unkinged, hadst made 
Thy home in Chitrakhta’s shade. 

E’en now, O Bdma, Indra, lord 
Supreme by ail the Gods adored,, 

King of the Hundred Offerings,^ said. 
When he my dwelling visited. 

That the good works that I have done 
My choice of all the worlds have won. 
Accept this meed of holy vows, 

And with thy brother and thy spouse. 
Roam, through my favour, in the sky 
Which saints celestial glorify.’ 

To that bright sage, of penance stern> 
The liigh-souled Riima spake in turn, 

As Vasava^ who rules the skies 
To Brahma’s gracious speech replies : 

* 1 of myself those worlds will win, 

O mighty hermit pure from sin : 

But now, O saint, I pray thee tell 
Where I within this wood may dwell : 

For I by Shrabhanga old, 

The son of Gautama, was told 
That thou in every lore art wise, 

And seest all with loving eyes.’ 


1 A hundred Ahumedlms or sacrifices of a horse raise 
the sacrificer 6o the dignity of Indra. 

2 Indra, 


Thus to the saint, whose glories high 
Filled all the world, he made reply : 

A nd thus again the holy man 
His pleasant speech with joy began : 

* This calm retreat, 0 Prince, is blest 
With many a charm : here take thy rest. 
Here roots and kindly fruits abound, 

And hermits love the holy ground. 

Fair silvan beasts and gentle deer 
In herds unnumbered wander here: 

And as they roam, secure from harm, 

Our eyes with grace and beauty charm : 
Except the beasts in thickets bred, 

This grove of ours has naught to dread. ^ 

, The hermit’s speech when Rdma heard, — 
The hero ne’er by terror stirred,-— 

On bis great bow his hand he laid, 

A nd thus in turn his answer made : 

‘ O saint, my darts of keenest steel, 

Armed with their murderous barbs, would 
Destruction mid the silvan race [deal 

That flocks around thy dwelling-place. 

Most wretched then my fate would be 
For such dishonour shown to thee ; . 

And only for the briefest stay 
Would I within this grove delay.’ 

He spoke and. ceased. With pious care 
He turned him to his evening prayer, 
Performed each customary rite, 

And sought his lodging for the night, 

With Siti. and his brother laid 
Beneath the grove’s delightful shade, 

First good Sutiksh^a, when he saw 
The shades of night around them draw, 
With hospitable care 
The princely chieftains entertained 
With store of choicest food ordained 
For holy hermit’s fare. 


CANTO VIII, 


THE HERMIT AGE, 

So Rdma and Sumitrd,’s son, 

When every honour due was done. 

Slept through the night. When morning 
The heroes from their rest awoke, [broke^ 
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Betimes the son of Eaghu rose, 

With gentle Sit^, from repose, 

And sipped the cool delicious wave 
Sweet with the scent the lotus gave, 

Then to the Gods and sacred flame 
The .heroes and the lady came, 

And bent their heads in honour meet 
Within the hermit’s pure retreat. 

When every stain was purged aw^y, 

They saw the rising Lord of Day : 

Then to Sutikshna’s side they went, 

And softly spoke, most reverent : 

‘ Well have we slept, O holy lord, 
Honoured of thee by all adored : 

Now leave to journey forth we pray : 

These hermits urge us on our way. 

We haste to visit, wandering by, 

The ascetics^ homes that round you lie, 

And roaming Daijdak ’s mighty wood 
To view each saintly brotherhood. 

Eor thy permission now we sue, 

With these high saints to duty true, 

By penance taught each sense to tame,— r 
In. lustre like the smokeless flame. 

Ere on our brows the sun can beat 
With fierce intolerable heat, 

Like some unworthy lord who wins 
His power by tyranny and sins, 

O saint, we fain would part.* The three 
Bent humbly to the devotee. 

He raised the princes as they pressed 
His feet, and strained them to his breast; 
And then the chief of devotees 
Bespoke them both in words like these : 

‘ Go with thy brother, Rdma, go, 

Pursue thy path untouched by woe : 

Go with thy faithful Sitd, she 
Still like a shadow follows thee. 

Roam Daudak wood observing well 
The pleasant homes where hermits dwell,— 
Pure saints whose ordered souls adhere 
To penance rites and vows austere. 

There plenteous roots and berries grow, 
And noble trees their blossoms show, 

And gentle deer and birds of air 
la peaceful troops are gathered there. 

' There see the full-blown lotus stud 

Thu ’Woih ludd floods 


And watch the joyous mallard shake 
The reeds that fiinge the pool and lake. 

See with delighted eye the rill 
Leap sparkling from her parent hill, 

And hear the woods that round thee lie 
Reecho to the peacock’s cry. 

And as I bid thy brother, so, 

Sumitr^’s child, I bid thee go. 

Go forth, these varied beauties see, 

And then once more return to me.* 

Thus spake the sage Sutlkshna : both 
The chiefs assented, nothing loth. 

Round him with circling steps they paced, 
Then for the road prepared with haste. 
There Sitd stood, the dame long-eyed, 

Pair quivers round their waists she tied. 
And gave each prince his trusty bow. 

And sword which ne’er a spot might know. 
Each took his quiver from her hand, 

And clanging bow and gleaiming brand; 
Then from the hermits’ home the two 
Went forth each woodland scene to view. 
Each beauteous in the bloom of age, 
Dismissed by that illustrious sage. 

With bow and sword accoutred, hied 
Away, and Sita by their side. 


CANTO IX. 


siTA’S SPEEOH. 

Blest by the sage, when Raghu’s son 
His onward journey had begun. 

Thus in her soft tone Sltd, meek 
With modest fear, began to speak : 

‘ One little slip the great may lead 
To shame that follows lawless deed ; 
Such shame, my lord, as still must cling 
To faults from low desire that spring. 
Three several sins defile the soul, 

Born of desire that spurns control : 
First, utterance of a lying word, 

Then, viler both, the next, and third : 
The lawless love .of other’s wife, 

The thirst of blood uncaus ed by strife. 


Canto IX,. 


SPEECH, 


Tlie first, O Raghu’s son, in thee 
None yet has found, none e’er shall see. 
Love of another’s dame destroys 
All merit, lost for guilty joys : 

Rdma, such crime in thee, I ween. 

Has ne’er been found, shall ne’er be seen \ 
The very thought, my princely lord, 

Is in thy secret soul abhorred. 

For thou hast ever been the same 
Fond lover of thine own dear dame, 
Content with faithful heart to do 
Thy father’s will most just and true : 

J ustice, and faith, and many a grace 
In thee have found a resting-place. 

Such virtues, Prince, the good may gain 
Who empire o’er each sense retain ; 

A nd well canst thou, with loving view 
Regarding all, each sense subdue. 

But for the third, the lust that strives, 
Insatiate still, for others’ lives, — 

Fond thirst of blood where hate is none,— 
This, 0 my lord, thou wilt not shun. 

Thou hast but now a promise made, 

The saints of Dandak wood to aid; 

And to protect their lives from ill 
The giants’ blood in fight wilt spill : 

And frona thy promise lasting fame 
Will glorify the forest’s name. 

Armed ynth thy bow and arrows thou 
Forth with thy brother journeyest now, 
While as I think how true thou art 
Fears for thy bliss assail my heart, 

And all my spirit at the sight 
Is troubled with a strange affright, 

I like it not — it seems not good — 

Thy going thus to Dandak wood: 

And I, if thou wilt mark me well, 

The reason of my fear will tell. 

Thou with thy brother, bow in hand, 
Beneath those ancient trees wilt stand, 
And thy keen arrows will not spare 
Wood-rovers who will meet thee there. 

For as the fuel food supplies 
That bids the dormant fiame arise, 

Thus when the warrior grasps his bow 
He feels his breast with ardour glow. 

Deep in a holy grove, of yore, 

Where bird ^d beast from strife forbore, 


J^uehi beneath the sheltering boughs, 

A truthful hermit, kept his vows. 

Then Indra, Sachi’s heavenly lord, 

Armed like a warrior with a sword, 

Came to his tranquil home to spoil 
The hermit' of his holy toil, 

And left the glorious weapon there 
Entrusted to the hermit’s care, 

A pledge for him to keep, whose mind 
To fervent zeal was all resigned. 

He took the brand : with utmost heed 
He kept it for the warrior’s need : 

To keep his trust he fondly strove 
When roaming in the neighbouring grove t 
Whene’er for roots and fruit he strayed 
Stilhby his side he bore the blade : 

Still on his sacred charge intent, 

He took his treasure when he went. 

As day by day that brand he wore, 

The hermit, rich in merit’s store. 

From penance rites each thought withdrew, 
And fierce and wild his spirit grew. 

Wiih heedless soul he spurned the right, 
And found in cruel deeds delight. 

So, living with the sword, he fell, 

A ruined hermit, down to hell. 

This tale applies to those-, who deal 
Too closely with the warrior’s steel ; 

The steel to warriors is the same 
As fuel to the smouldering flame. 

Sincere affection prompts my speech ; 

I honour where 1 fain would teach. 

Mayst thou, thus armed with shaft and bow, 
So dire a longing never know 
As, when no hatred prompts the fray, 
These giants of the wood to slay : 

For he who kills without offence 
Shall win but little glory thence. 

The bow the warrior joys to bend 
Is lent him for a nobler end, 

That he may save and succour those 
Who watch in woods when pressed by foes. 
What, matched with woods, is bow or steel ? 
What, warrior’s arm with hermit’s zeal ? 
We with such might have naught to do : 
The forest rule should guide us too. 

But when Ayodhyi hails thee lord, 

Be then thy warrior life restored : 
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So shall thy sire 1 and mot lier joy 
In bliss that naught may e’er destroy. 
And if, resigning empire, thou 
Submit thee to the hermit’s vow, 

The noblest gain from virtue springs, 

A nd virtue joy unending brings. 

All earthly blessings virtue sends : 

On virtue all the world depends. 

Those who with vow and fasting tame 
To due restraint the mind and frame, 
"Win by their labour, nobly wise, 

The highest virtue for their prize. 

Pure in the liermit’s grove remain. 

True to thy duty, free from stain. 

But the three worlds are open thrown 
To thee, by whom all things are known. 
"Who gave me power that I should dare 
His duty to my lord declare ?. 

’Tis woman’s fancy, light as air, 

That moves my foolish breast. 

Now with thy brother counsel take, 
Reflect, thy choice with judgment make, 
And do what seems the best.’ 


CANTO X. 

RAMA'S REPLY. 

The words that Sitd uttered, spurred 
By truest love, the hero heard : 

Then he who ne’er from virtue strayed 
To Janak’s child his answer made; 

‘In thy Avise speech, sweet love, I find 
True impress of thy gentle mind, 

W"eil skilled the warrior’s path to trace, 
Thou pride of Janak’s ancient race. 

W'hat fitting answer shall I frame 
To thy good words, my honoured dame ? 
Thou sayst the warrior bears the bow 
That misery’s tears may cease to flow ; 

And those pure saints who love the shade 
Of Dandak wood are sore dismayed. 

They sought me of their own accord, 

"With suppliant prayers my aid implored: 

A Oorresio observes tbat Baaaratha was dead and that Sitii 
had been informed of his death. In his translation he subS' 
ti bates for the Words of the text ‘ thy relations, and mine.’ 
This is quite saperflnous. Dasaratha though in heaven still 
took loving interest in the fortunes o'f his son , 


They, fed on roots and fruit, who spend 
Their lives where bosky wilds extend, 

My timid love, enjoy no rest 
By these malignant fiends distressed. 

These make the flesh of man their meat ; 
The helpless saints they kill and eat. 

The hermits sought my side, the chief 
Of Brdhman race declared their grief. 

I heard, and from my lips there fell 
The words wliich thou rememberest well : 

I listened as the hermits cried. 

And to their prayers I thus replied *. 

‘ Your fliVOLir, gracious lords, I claim, 
O’erwhelmed with this enormous shame 
That Brd.hmaiis, great and pure as you, 
Who should be sought, to me should sue.’’ 
And then before the saintly crowd, 

‘What can I do?’ I cried aloud. 

Then from the trembling hermits broke 
One long sad cry, and thus they spoke : 

* Fiends of the wood, who wear at will 
Each varied shape, afflict us still. 

To thee in our distress we fly ; 

0 help us, Rilma, or we die. 

When sacred rites of fire are due. 

When changing moons are full or new,. 
These fiends who bleeding flesh devour 
Assail us with resistless [)Ower. 

They with their cruel might torment 
The hermits on their vows intent : 

We look around for help and see 
Our surest refuge, Prince, in thee. 

We, armed with powers of penance, might 
Destroy the rovers of the niglit : 

But loth were we to bring tn nauglit 
The merit years of toil have bought. 

Our penance rites are grown too hard, 

By many a check and trouble barred, 

But though our saints for food are slain 
The withering curse we yet restrain. 

Thus many a weary day distressed 
By giants who this wood infest, 

We see at length deliverance, thou 
With Lakshmaii art our guardian now.* 
As thus the troubled hermits prayed, 

1 promised, dame, my ready aid, 

And now — for truth I hold most dear — - 
Still to my word must I adhere. 
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My love, I might endure to be 
Deprived of Xjakshman, life, and thee, 
But ne’er deny my promise, ne’er 
To Brdihmans break the oath I sware, 

1 must, enforced by high constraint, 
Protect them all. Each suffering saint 
In me, unasked, his help had found ; 
Still more in one by promise bound. 

I know thy words, mine own dear dame, 
From thy sweet heart’s affection came : 

I thank thee for thy gentle speech, 

For those we love are those we teach. 
'Tis like thyself, O ffdr of face, 

’ Tis worthy of thy noble race : 

Dearer than life, thy feet are set 
In righteous paths they ne’er forget.’ 

Thus to the Maithil monarch’s child, 
His own dear wife, in accents mild 
The high-souled hero said : 

Then to the holy groves which lay 
Beyond them fair to see, their way 
The bow-armed chieftain led. 


Riima went foremost of the three, 

Next Sltd, followed, fair to see. 

And Lakshinaij with his bow in hand 
Walked hindmost of the little band. 

As onward through the wood they went, 
With great delight their eyes were bent 
On rocky beigiits beside the way 
And lofty trees with blossoms gay ; 

And streamlets running fair and fast 
The royal youtlis with Sitd passed. 

They watched the siiras and the drake 
On islets of the stream and lake, 

And gazed delighted on the floods 
Bright with gay birds and lotus buds. 
They saw in startled herds the roes, 

The passion-frenzied buffaloes, 

Wild elephants who fiercely tore 
The tender trees, and many a boar. 

A length of woodland way they passed, 
And when the sun was low at last 
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A lovely stream-fed lake they spied, 

Two leagues across from side to side. 

Tall elephants fresh beauty gave 
To grassy bank and lilied wave, 

By many a swan and sdras stirred, 

Mallard, and gay-winged water-bird. 

From those sweet waters, loud and long. 
Though none was seen to wake the song, 
Swelled high the singer’s music blent 
With each melodious instrument. 

Rama and car-borne Lakshman heard 
The charming sti-ain, with Avonder stirred, 
Turned on the margent of the lake 
To Dharmabhrit ^ the sage, and spake : 

* Our longing souls, O hermit, burn 
This music of the lake to learn : 

We pray thee, noblest sage, explain 
The cause of the mysterious strain.’ 

He, as the son of Raghu prayed, 

With swift accord his answer made, 

And thus the hermit, virtuous-souled, 

The story of the fair lake told : 

‘ Through every age ’tis known to fame, 
Panclnipsaras 2 its glorious name, 

By holy Mau.dakai ii.i wrought 
With power his rites austere had bought. 
For lie, great votarist, intent 
On strictest rule his stern life spent. 

Ten thousand years the stream his bed, 

Ten thousand years on air he fed. 

Then on the blessed Gods who dwell 
In heavenly homes great terror fell : 

They gathered all, by Agni led, 

And counselled thus disquieted : 

‘ The hermit by ascetic pain 
Tlie seat of one of us would gain.’ 

Thus with their hearts by fear oppressed 
In full assembly spoke the Blest, 

And hade five loveliest nymphs, as fair 
As liglitniiig in the evening air, 

Armed with their winning wiles, seduce 
From his stern vows the great recluse. 
Though lore of earth and heaven he knew, 
The hermit from his task they dreAv, 


CANTO XI. 

AGASTTA. 


»1 One of bhe hermiba who had followed Rama. 
2 The lahe of the five nymphs. 
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And made the great ascetic slave 
To conquering love, the Gods to save. 

Each of the heavenly five became. 

Bound to the sage, his wedded dame ; 

And he, for his beloved’s sake, 

Formed a fair palace neath the lake. 

Under the flood the ladies live, 

To joy and ease their days they give, 

And lap in bliss the hermit wooed 
From penance rites to youth renewed. 

So when the sportive nymphs within 
Those secret bowers their play begin. 

You hear the singers’ dulcet tones 
Blend sweetly with their tinkling zones.’ 

‘ How wondrous are these words of thine ! ’ 
Cried the famed chiefs of Raghu’s line, 

As thus they heard the sage unfold 
The marvels of the tale he told. 

As Rd,ma spake, his eyes were bent ■ 
Upon a hermit settlement 
With light of heavenly lore endued, 

With sacred grass and vesture strewed. 

His wife and brother by his side, 

Within the holy bounds he hied, 

And there, with honour entertained 
By all the saints, a while remained. 

In time, by due succession led. 

Each votary’s cot he visited, 

And then the lord of martial lore. 

Returned where he had lodged before. 

Here for the months, content, he stayed. 
There for a year his visit paid : 

Here for four months his home would fix, 
There, as it chanced, for five or six. 

Here for eight months and there for three 
The son of Baghu’s stay would be ; 

Here weeks, there fortnights, more or less, 
He spent in tranquil happiness. 

As there the hero dwelt at ease 
Among those holy devotees, 

In days untroubled o’er his head 
Ten circling years of pleasure fled. 

So. Raghu’§ son in duty trained 
A while in every cot remained, 

Then with his dame retraced the road 
To good Sutikshria’s calm abode. 

Hailed by the saints with honours due 
hi ear to the hermit’s home he drew, 


And there the tamer of his foes 
Dwelt for a time in sweet repose. 

One day within that holy wood 
By saint Sutikshna Rdma stood, 

And thus the prince with reverence meek 
To that high sage began to speak : 

‘ In the wide woodlands that extend 
Around us, lord most reverend, 

As frequent voice of rumour tells, 

Agastya, saintliest hermit, dwells. 

So vast the wood, I cannot trace 
The path to reach his dwelling place, 

Nor, searching unassisted, find 
That hermit of the thoughtful mind. 

I with my wife and brother fain 
Would go, his favour to obtain. 

Would seek him in his lone retreat 
And the great saint with reverence greet. 
This one desire, 0 Master, long 
Cherished within my heart, is strong, 

That I may pay of free accord 
My duty to that hermit lord.’ 

As thus the prince whose heart was ben|^ 
On virtue told his firm intent, 

The good Sutikshna’s joy rose high, 

And thus in turn he made reply : 

The very thing, 0 Prince, which thou 
‘Hast sought,. I wished to urge but now, 
Bid thee with wife and brother see 
Agastya, glorious devotee. 

I count this thing an omen fair 
That thou shouldst thus thy wish declare, 
And I, my Prince, will gladly teach 
The way Agastya’s home to reach. 
Southward, dear son, direct thy feet 
Eight leagues beyond this still retreat ; 
Agastya’s hermit brother there 
Dwells in a home most bright and fair. 

‘Tis on a knoll of woody ground, 

With many a branching PippaP crowned: 
There sweet birds’ voices ne’er are mute, 
And trees are gay with flower and fruit. 
There many a lake gleams bright and cool, 
And lilies deck each pleasant pool, 

While swan, and crane, and mallard’s wings, 
Are lovely in the water-springs. 


1 The holy 6g-tree. 
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There for one night, 0 Rdma, stay, 

And with the dawn pursue thy way. 

Still farther, bending southward, by 
The thicket’s edge thy course must lie, 
And thou wilt see, two leagues from thence 
Agastya’s lovely residence. 

Set in the woodland’s fairest spot. 

All varied foliage decks the cot : 

There Sitd,, Lakshmaij thou, at ease 
May spend sweet hours neath shady trees, 
For all of noblest growth are found 
Luxuriant on that bosky ground. 

If it be still thy firm intent 
To see that saint preeminent, 

0 mighty counsellor, this day 
Depart upon thine onward way.* 

The hermit spake, and R^ma bent 
His head, with Lakshmaiji, reverent, 

And then with him and Janak’s child 
Set out to trace the forest wild. 

He saw dark woods that fringed the road. 
And distant hills like clouds that showed, 
And, as the way he followed, met 
"With many a lake and rivulet. 

So passing on with ease where led 
The path Sutfkshija bade him tread, 

The hero with exulting breast 

His brother in these words addressed: 

* Here, surely, is the home, in sight, 

Of that illustrious anchorite : 

Here great Agastya’s brother leads 
A life intent on holy deeds. 

Warned of each guiding mark and sign, 

1 see them all herein combine : 

I see the branches bending low 
Beneath the flowers and fruit they show. 

A soft air from the forest springs, 

Fresh from the odorous grass, and brings 
A spicy fragrance as it flees 

O’er the ripe fruit of Bippal trees. 

See, here and there around us high 
Piled up in heaps cleft billets lie, 

And holy grass is gathered, bright 
As strips of shining lazulite. 

Full in the centre of the shade 
The hermits* holy fire is laid : 

I see its smoke the pure heaven streak 
Dense as a big cloud’s dusky peak. 
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The twice-born men their steps retrace 
From each sequestered bathing-place, 

And each his sacred gift has brought 
Of blossoms which his hands have sought. 
Of a:l these signs, dear brother, each 
Agrees with good Sutfksbna’s speech, 

And doubtless in this holy bound 
Agastya’s brother will be found. 

Agastya once, the worlds who viewed 
With love, a Deathlike fiend subdued, 

And armed with mighty power, obtained 
By holy works, this grove ordained 
To be a refuge and defence 
From all oppressors’ violence. 

In days of yore within this place 
Two brothers fierce of demon race, 

VdUpi dire and Ilval, dwelt, 

And slaughter mid the Brahmans dealt. 

A Erdhman’s form, the fiend to cloak, 

Fierce Ilval wore, and Sanskrit spoke 
And twice-born sages would invite 
To solemnize some funeral rite. 

His brother’s flesh, concealed within 
A ram’s fnlse shape and borrowed skin, — 
As men are wont at funeral feasts, — 

He dressed, and fed those gathered priests. 
The holy men, unweeting ill. 

Took of the food and ate their fill, 

Then Ilval with a mighty shout 
Exclaimed ‘Vdtdpi, issue out.’ 

Soon as his brother’s voice he heard, 

The fiend with ram-like bleating stirred : 
Bending in pieces every frame, 

Forth from the dying priests he came. 

So they who changed their forms at will 
Thousands of Brdhmans dared to kill, — . 
Fierce fiends who loved each cruel deed, 

And joyed on bleeding flesh to feed. 
Agastya, mighty hermit, pressed 
To funeral banquet like the rest, 

Obedient to the Gods’ appeal 
Ate up the monster at a meal. 

‘ ’Tis done, ’tis done,’ fierce Ilval cried, 

And water for his hands supplied : 

Then lifting up his voice he spake : 

‘Forth, brother, from thy prison break.’ 
Then him who called the fiend, who long 
Had wrought the sufiering Brdhmaiis wrong, 
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Thus thouglitful-souled Agastya, best 
Of hermits, with a smile addressed : 

‘How, Rakshas, is the fiend empowered 
To issue forth whom I devoured ? 

Thy brother in a ram’s disguise 
Is gone where Yam a’s kingdom lies/^ 

When from the words Agastya said 
He knew his brother fiend was dead, 

His soul on fire with vengeful rage, 

Rushed the night-rover at the sage. 

One lightning glance of fury, hot 
As fire, the glorious hermit shot, ^ 

As the fiend neared him in his stride, ^ 

And straight, consumed to dust, he died. ' 

In pity for the Brahmans’ plight 
Agastya wrought this deed of might : 

This grove which lakes and fair trees grace 
In his great brother’s dwelling place.* 

As Rdma thus the tale rehearsed, 

And with Sumitid’a son conversed. 

The setting sun his last rays shed, 

And evening o’er the land was spread. 

A while the princely brothers stayed 
And even rites in order paid, 

Then to the holy grove they drew 
And hailed the saint with honour due. 

With courtesy was Rdma met 
By that illustrious anchoret, 

And for one night he rested there 
Regaled with fruit and hermit fare. 

But when the night had reached its close, 
And the sun’s glorious circle rose, 

The son of Raghu left his bed 
And to the hermit’s brother said ; 

‘ Well rested in thy hermit cell, 

T stand, 0 saint, to bid farewell ; 

For with thy leave I journey hence 
Thy brother saint to reverence.’ 

* Go, R^ma go,’ the sage replied ; 

Then from the cot the chieftain hied, 

And while the pleasant grove he viewed 
The path the hermit showed, pursued. 

Of every leaf, of changing hue, 

Plants,. trees by hundreds round him grew. 
With joyous eyes be looked on all, 

Then Jak,^ tbe wild rice, and Sdl 

1 The hreacl-fruifc tree, Artocarpus integrifolia, 

2 A 'fine timber tree, Shotea -rohusta. 


He saw the red Hibiscus glow, 

He saw tbe flower-tipped creeper throw 

The glory of her clusters o’er 

Tali trees that loads of blossom bore. 

Some, elephants had prostrate laid, 

In some the monkeys leapt and playod, 

And through the whole wide forest rang 
The charm of gay birds as they sang. 

Then Rdma of the lotus eye 
To Lakshmaij turned who followed nigh, 
And thus the hero youth impressed 
With Fortune’s favouring sings, addressed : 

‘ How soft the leaves of every tree, 

How tame each bird and beast we see I 
Soon the fair home shall we behold 
Of that great hermit tranquil-souled. 

The deed the good Agastya wrought 
High fame throughout the world has bought: 
I see, I see his calm retreat 
That balms the pain of weary feet. 

Where white clouds rise from flames beneath, 
Where bark-coats lie with many a wreath, 
Where silvan things, made gentle, throng, 
And every bird is loud in song. * 

With ruth for suffering creatures filled, 

A deathlike fiend with might he killed, 
And gave this southern realm to be 
A refuge, from oppression free. 

There stands his home, whose dreaded might 
Has put the giant crew to flight, 

Who view with envious eyes afar 
The peaceful shades they cannot mar. 

Since that most holy saint has made 
His dwelling in this lovely shade, 

Checked by his might the giant brood 
Have dwelt in peace with souls subdued. 
And ail this southern realm, within 
Whose bounds no fiend may entrance win, 
Now bears a name which naught may dim, 
Made glorious through the worlds by him. 
When Yindhya, best of hills, would stay 
The journey of the Lord of Day, 

Obedient to the saint’s behest 
He bowed for aye his humbled crest. 

That hoary hermit, world-renowned 
For holy deeds, within this ground 
Has set his pure and blessed home, 

Where gentle silvan creatures roam, 
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Agasfcya, whom the worlds revere, 

Pure saint to whom the good are dear, 

To us his guests all grace will show, 
Enriched with blessings ere we go. 

I to this aim each thought will turn, 

The favour of the saint to earn, 

That here in comfort may be spent 
The last years of our banishment. 

Here sanctities and high saints stand, 
Gods, minstrels of the heavenly band; 
Upon Agastya’s will they wait, 

And serve him, pure and temperate. 

The liar’s tongue, the tyrant’s mind 
Within these bounds no home may find : 
No cheat, no sinner here can be: 

So holy and so good is he. 

Here birds and lords of serpent race, 

Spirits and Gods who haunt the place. 
Content with scanty fare remain, 

As merit’s meed they strive to gain. 

Made perfect here, the saints supreme, 

On cars that mock the Day-God’s gleam, — 
Their mortal bodies cast aside, — 

Sought heaven transformed and glorified. 
Here Gods to living things, who win 
Their favour, pure from cruel sin, 

Give royal rule and many a good, 

Immortal life and spirithood. 

Now, Lakshmau, we are near the place : 
Do thou precede a little space, 

And tell the mighty saint that I 
With Slta at my side am nigh.’ 

CANTO XII. 


THW HEAVENLY BOW. 

He Spoke : the younger prince o>beyed : 
Within the bounds his way he made, 

And thus addressed, whom first he met, 

A pupil of the anchoret : 

‘ Brave Rama, eldest born, who springs 
Prom Da,4aratha, hither brings 
His wife the lady Sitd.: he 
Would fain the holy hermit see. 
Lakshman am I — if happy fame 
E’er to thine ears has brought the name — 


His younger brother, prompt to do 
His will, devoted, fond, and true. 

We, through our royal sire’s decree, 

To the dread woods were forced to fiee. 
Tell the great Master, I entreat, 

Our earnest wish our lord to greet.’ 

He spoke: the hermit rich in store 
Of fervid zeal and sacred lore, 

Sought the pure shrine which held the fire. 
To bear his message to the sire. 

Soon as he reached the saint most bright 
In sanctity’s surpassing might, 

He cried, uplifting reverent hands : 

* Lord R^ina near thy cottage stands..^ 
Then spoke Agastya’s pupil dear 
The message for his lord to hear: 

‘ RAma and Lakshman, chiefs who spring 
From Da4aratha, glorious king, 

Thy hermitage e’en now have sought. 

And lady Sit^ with them brought. 

The tamers of the foe are here 
To see thee, Master, and revere. 

’Tis thine thy further will to say : 

Deign to command, and we obey.’ 

When from his pupil’s lips he knew 
The presence of the princely two. 

And Sit A born to fortune high, 

The glorious hermit made reply : 

‘ Great joy at last is mine this day 
That RAma hither finds his way, 

For long my soul has yearned to sea 
The prince who comes to visit me. 

Go forth, go forth, and hither bring 
The royal three with welcoming : 
liead Rama in and place him near : 

Why stands he not already here V 
Thus ordered by the hermit, who, 

Lord of his thoughts, all duty knew, 

His reverent hands together laid, 

The pupil answered and obeyed 
Forth from the place with speed he ran. 
To Lakshman came and thus began : 

< Where is hel Let not RAma wait. 

But speed, the sage to venerate.’ 

Then with the pupil Lakshman went 
Across the hermit settlement, 

And showed him Rdma where he stood 
With Janak’s daughter in the wood. 
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The pupil then his message spake 
"Which the kind hermit bade him take 
Then led the honoured Kdma thence 
And brought him in with reverence. 

As nigh the royal Rdiina came 
With Lakshma^t and the Maithil dame, 

He viewed the herds of gentle deer, 
Roaming the garden free from fear. 

A-s through the sacred grove he trod 
He viewed the seat of many a God, 

Brahmd and Agnid S ' in and Moon, 

And His who sends each golden boon;2 
Here Vishnu’s stood, there Bhaga’s^ shrine, 
And there Mahendra’s, Lord divine ; 

Here His who formed this eartliiy frame, 4 
His there from whom all beings came.® 
Vd,yu’s,® and His who loves to hold 
The great noose, Varim'^ mighty'SouIed ; 
Here was the Vasus’s shrine to -see, 

Here that of sacred Gdyatri ,9 

The King of serpents lo here had place, 

And he who rules tlxe feathered race.U 
Here Kdrtikeyad^ warrior lord, 

And there was justice’ King adored. 

Then with disciples girt about 
The mighty saint himself came out : 
Through fierce devotion bright .as flame 
Before the rest the Master came : 

And then to Lakshmarx, fortune-blest, 
R^ma these hasty words addressed : 

‘ Behold, Agasbya’s self draws near, 

The mighty saint whom all revere ; 

With spirit raised I meet my lord . 

With riohest wealth of penance stored.’ 

The strong-armed hero spake, and ran 
Forward to meet the sunbright man. 
Before, him, as he o-mie, he bent 
And clasped his feet most reverent, 

Then rearing up his stately height 
Stood suppliant by the anchorite, 

While Lakshmaij’s strength and Site’s grace 
Stood, by the pride of Raghu’s race. , 


1 Th«.Q.Qd of fire. ,2 Kuvercv, the God of riches, 
3 The Sun, 4 Brahmii, the creator. 0 SivA. 

6 The Wind“Gpd. 7 The God of the sea. 

3 A class of demi-gpds, eight in, number. 

9 The holiest text of the Vedas, deified. 

10 Vjfeaki. ‘ U Garu^, liS The War-God, ' 


The sage his arms round Rdma threw 
And welcomed him with honours due, 

Asked, was all well, with question sweet, 

And bade the hero to a seat. 

With holy oil he fed the flame, 

He brought the gifts which strangers claim, 
And kindly waiting on the three 
With honours due to high degree, 

He gave with hospitable care 
A simple hermit’s woodland fare. 

Then sat the reverend father, first 
Of hermits, deep in duty versed, 

And thus to suppliant Rd/raa, bred 
In all the lore of virtue, said : 

* Did the false hermit, Prince, neglect 
To hail his guest with due respect, 

He must,— -the doom the perjured meet, — - 
His proper flesh hereafter eat. 

A car-borne king, a lord who sways 
The earth, and vii-tue’slaw obeys, 

Worthy of highest honour, thou 
Hast sought, dear guest, my cottage now/ 

He spoke ; with fruit and hermit fare, 

With every bloom the branches bare, 

Agastya graced his honoured guest, 

And thus with gentle words addressed: 

* Accept this mighty how, divine, 

Whereon red gold and diamonds shine; 

’Twas by the Heavenly Artist planned 
For Vishnu’s own almighty hand ; 

This God-sent shaft of sunbright hue, 

Whose deadly flight is ever true. 

By Lord Mahendra given of yore : 

This quiver with its endless store, 

Keen arrows, hurtling to their aim 
Like kindled fires that flash and flame ; 
Accept, in golden sheath encased, > 

This sword with hilt of rich gold graced. 
Armed, whilom, with this best of bows ! 
Lord Vishiju slew his demon foes, 

And mid the dwellers in the skies 
Won brilliant glory for his prize. 

The bow,. the quivers, shaft, and sword 
Receive from me, 0 glorious lord : ^ , 

These conquest to thine, arm shall briug. 

As thunder to the thunder’s King.' j 

The splendid hermit bade him take 
The noble- weapons as he spake, ^ 
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And as the prince accepted each 
In words iike these renewed his speech : 


CANTO XIIL 

AGASTYA'S COUNSEL. 

‘ 0 Rdma, great delight 1 feel, 

Pleased, Lakshinan, with thy faithful zeal, 
Ti l at you within these shades I see 
With Slid come to honour me. 

Bub wandering through the rough rude wild 
Plas wearied Janak’s gentle child : 

With labours of the way oppressed 
The Maithil lady longs for rest. 

Young, delicate, and soft, and fair, 

Such toils as these untrained to bear, 

Her wifely love the dame has led 
The forest's troubled ways to tread. 

Here, Rdma, see that naught annoy 
Her easy hours of tranquil joy : 

A glorious task has she assayed, 

To follow thee through woodland shade. 
Since first from Nature's band she came, 

A woman’s mood is still the same, 

When Fortune smiles, her love to show, 
And leave her lord in want and woe. 

No pity then her heart can feel, 

She arms her soul with warrior’s steel, 
Swift as the storm or Feathered King, 
Uncertain as the lightning’s wing. 

Not so thy spouse: her purer mind 
Shrinks from the faults of womankind : 
Like chaste Arundhati i above, 

A paragon of faithful love. 

Let these blest sliades, dear Rdma, be 
A home for Lakshina^, her, and thee.’ 

With raised hands reverently meek 
He heard the holy hermit speak, 

And humbly thus addressed the sire 
Whose glory shone like kindled fire: 

‘ How blest am I, what thanks I owe 
That our great Master deigns to show 
His favour, tha.t his heart can be 
Content with Lakshman, Sitd, me. 


l One of,t)he Pleiades generally regarded as the model 
ef owifely excelleftce. 


Show me, I pray, some spot of ground 
Where thick trees wave and springs abound, . 
That I may raise my hermit cell 
And there in tranquil pleasure dwell. ' 

Then thus replied Agastya, best 
Of hermits, to the chief's requesti 
When for a little he had bent 
His thoughts, upon that prajmr intent : 

‘ Beloved son, four leagues away 
Is Panchavati, bright and gay ; 

Thronged with its deer, most fair it looks 
With berries, fruit, and water-brooks. 

There build thee with thy brother’s aid 
A cottage in the quiet shade, 

And faithful to thy sire's behest, 

Obedient to the sentence, rest. 

For well, O sinless chieftain, well 
I know thy tale, how all befell : 

Stern penance and the love I bore 
Thy royal sire supply the lore. 

To me long rites and fervid zeal 
The wish that stirs thy heart reveal, 

And hence my guest I bade thee be. 

That this pure grove might shelter thee. 

So now, thereafter, thus I speak : 

The shades of Panchavati seek ; 

That tranquil spot is bright and fair, 

And Siti will be happy there. 

Not far remote from here it lies, 

A grove to charm thy loving eyes. 
Godavari’s pure stream is nigh : 

There Sita’s days will sweetly fly. 

Pure, lovely, rich in many a charm, 

O hero of the mighty arm, 

'Tis gay with every plant and fruit, 

And throngs of gay birds never mute; 
Thou, true to virtue’s path, hast might 
To screen each trusting anchorite, 

And wilt from thy new home defend 
The hermits who on thee depend. 

Now yonder, Prince, direct thine eyes 
Where dense Madbfika i woods arise : 
Pierce their dark shade, and issuing forth 
Turn to a fig-tree on the north : 


l The Madhuka, or, as it is now called, Mahuwji, is the 
Bassia latifolia, a tree from whose blossoms a spirit is 
extracted. 
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Then onward up a sloping mead 
Flanked by a hill the way will lead: 

There Panchavati, ever gay 

With ceaseless bloom, thy steps will stay.’ 

The hermit ceased ; the princely two 
With seemly honours bade adieu; 

With reverential awe each youth 
Bowed to the saint whose word was truth, 
And then, dismissed with Sitd, they 
To Panchavati took their way. 

Thus when each royal prince had grasped 
His warrior’s mighty bow, and clasped 
His quiver to his side. 

With watchful eyes alojig the road 
The glorious saint Agastya showed, 
Dauntless in fight the brothers strode. 
And Sltd with them hied. 


CANTO XtV. 


JATAYUS- 

Then as the son of Raghu made 
His way to Panchavati ’s shade, 

A mighty vulture he beheld 
Of size and strength unpai'alleled. 

The princes, when the bird they saw, 
Approached with reverence and awe, 
And as his giant form they eyed, 

‘Tell who thou art,’ in wonder cried. 

The bird^ as though their hearts to gain. 
Addressed them thus in gentlest strain: 

‘ In me, dear sons, the friend behold 
Your royal father loved of old.’ 

He spoke: nor long did Pdma wait 
His sire s dear friend to venerate : 

He bade the bird declare his name 
And the high race of which he came. 
W'hen Raghu ’s son had spoken, he 
Declared his name and pedigree, 

His words prolonging to disclose 
How all the things that be arose : 

"" ^luist while I tell, 0 Raghu’s son, 

The first-born Fathers, one by one, 
-Great Lords of Life, whence all in earth 
^ And all in heaven derive their birth. 

' Fir^t Kardam heads the glorious race 
Where Vikrit hold» the second place, 


With S'esha, San^ray next in line, 

A nd BahupUtra’s might divitie. 

Then Sthd,uu and Marichi came, 

Atri, and Kratu’s forceful frame. 

Pulastya followed, next to him 
Angiras’ name shall ne’er be dim. 
Prachetas, Pulah next, and then 
Daksha, Vivasvat praised of men : 
Arishtanemi next, and last 
Kasyap in glory unsurpassed. 

From Daksha, — fame the tale has told — 
Three-score bright daughters sprang of old ; 
Of these fair-waisted nymphs the great 
Lord Kasyap sought and wedded eight, 
Aditi, Diti, Kd.lakd,, 

Tdmrd, Dami, and AnaH, 

And Krodhavasd swift to ire. 

And Manu i glorious as her sire. 

Then when the mighty Kasyap cried 
Delighted to each tender bride : 

‘ Sons shalt thou bear, to rule the three 
Great words, in might resembling me,’ 
Aditi, Diti, and Danil 
Obeyed his will as consorts true, 

And Kdlaki; but all the rest 
Refused to hear their lord’s behest. 

First Aditi conceived, and she, 

Mother of thirty Gods and three, 

The Vasus and Adityas hare, 

Rudras, and Alvins, heavenly pair. 

Of Diti sprang the Daibyas : fame 
Delights to laud their ancient name. 

In days of yore their empire dread 
O’er earth and woods and ocean spread. 


1 ‘ I should have doubted whether Manu could have 
been the right reading here, bub that it occurs again in 
verse 29, where it is in like manner followed in verse .31 by 
Anahf, so that it would certainly seem that the name Manu 
is intended to stand for a female, the daughter of Daksha. 
The Gauda recension, followed by Signor Gorresio (III. 20, 
12), adopts an entirely different reading at the end of the 
line, viz. Bcdd,m Atibaldm apt, “ Bal*! and Atihald,’' instead 
of Manu and AnaW, I see that Professor Roth s v. a(!du“ 
ces the authority of the Amara Kosha and of the Commen- 
tator on piinini for stating that the word sometimes means 
** the wife of Manu.” In the follownng text of the Mahabhii- 
raba I. 2533, also, Manu appears to he the name of a female: 
Anavadyitm, Manum, Vansdm, Amrdnt. Mhrganapriydm 
AnvpHim, SubJmgdnt, Bhadm itt Prddha vyajdyataW prddhd 
(daughter of Daksha) bore Anavadyd, Manu, Vanaa, Miir- 
gouapriya, Anupi, Subhagi, and Bbisi. Muir's Sanshrit 
Text, Vol. 1, p. 118. 
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Pand was mother of a child, 

O hero, Asvagrlva styled, 

And Narak next and Kdlak came 
Of Kdlakd,, celestial dame.’ 

Of Tdmrd, too, five daughters bright 
In deathless glory sprang to light. 
Ennobling fame still keeps alive 
The titles of the lovely five : _ 

Immortal honour still she claims 
For Kraunchl, Bhdsi, S^yenl’s names, 

And wills not that the world forget 
Suk( or Dhritardshtrl yet. 

Then Kraunchi bare the crane and owl, 

And Bhdsl tribes of water fowl : 

Vultures and hawks that race through air 
With storm-fleet pinions S'yeni bare. 

All swans and geese on mere and brook 
Their birth from Dhritardshfcti took, 

And all the river-haunting brood 
Of ducks, a countless multitude. 

From S'uki Nald sprang, who bare 
Paine Viuat^ surpassing fair. 

From fiery Krodhava^d ten 

Bright daughters sprang, O King of men ; 

Mrigi and Mrigamandd named, 

Hail and Bhadrarnadl famed, 

SUrddll, SVet4 fair to see, 

M^tangt bright, and Surabld, 

Sarasd, marked with each fair sign, 

And Kadrumd,, all maids divine. 

Mrigi, 0 Prince without a peer, 

Was mother of the herds of deer. 

The bear, the Yak, the mountain roe 
Their birth to Mrigamandd, owe ; 

And Bhadramad^ be 

Mother of fair Ird.vatl, 

Who bare Aird,vat,i huge of mould, 

Mid warders of the earth enrolled. 

From Had lordly lions trace, 

With monkeys of the wild, their race. 

From the great dame S'd-rdiill styled 
Sprang pards, Ld,ngiirs,2 and tigers wild. 

1 The elephant of Indra. 

2 Goldngi’das, described as a kind of monkey, of a black 
colour, and having a bail like a cow 

3 Eight elephants attached to the four quarters and in- 
termediate points of the compass, to support and guard the 
earth. 

4 Some scholars identify the centaurs with the Gan- 
dharvaa. 


Mdtangl, Prince, gave birth to all 
Mdtangas, elephants strong and tall, 

And Bvetd. bore the beasts who stand 
One at each wind, earth’s warder band.*^ 
Next Surabhi the Goddess bore 
Two heavenly maids, O Prince, of yore, 
Gandharvl — dear to fame is she — 

And her sweet sister Kohim, 

With kine this daughter filled each mead, 
And bright Gandharvi bore the steed. 2 
Surasd bore the serpents : 3 all 
The snakes Kadrii their mother call. 

Then Manu, high-souled Kasyap’s ^ wife, 

To all the race of men gave life, 

The Brahmans first, the Kshatriya caste. 
Then Vai^yas, and the Siidras last. 

Sprang from her mouth the Brahman race ; 
Her chest the Kshatriyas’ natal place : 

The Vai^yas from her thighs, ’tis said. 

The SVidras from her feet were bred. 

From Anald all trees that hang 
Their fair fruit-laden branche.s sprang. 

The child of beauteous S'uki bore 
Vinatd, as I taught before : 

And Surasd and Kadrii were 
Born of one dame, a noble pair. 

Kadrd gave birth to countless snakes 
That roam the earth in woods and brakes^ 
Aruij and Garud swift of flight 
By Viuatd were given to light, 

And sons of AruQ, red as morn 
Sampati first, then I was born. 

Me then, O tamer of the foe, 

Ja^yus, son of b’yenf, know. 

Thy ready helper will I be, 

And guard thy house, if thou agree: 

When thou and Lakshmaiji urge the chase 
By Site’s side shall be my place.’ 


1 The hooded serpents, says the commentator Tfrtha, 
were the offspring of Surasa : all others of Kadrn. 

2 ‘The text reads Kasyapa, “a descendant of Kasyapa,” 
who according to Rim. II. 10, G, ought to be Vivasvat. Bub 
as it is stated in the preceding part of this pass.age 111. 14, 
11 f. that Manu was one of Kagyapa’s eight wives, we must 
here read Kasyapa. The Gauda recension reads (III. 20,30) 
Manur manushyums cha tatha janayummn Ifdtjkara, instead 
of the corresponding line in the Bombay edition,’ Muir's 
Sanshrit Teset, fol, I, p, 117. 
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With courteous thanks for promised aid, 
The prince, to rapture stiired, 

Bent low, and due obeisance paid, 
Embraced:; the royal bird. 

He oflen in the days gone by 
H.»d heard his father tell 
How, linked with him in friendship's tie, 
He loved Jatdyus well. 

He hastened to his trusted friend 
His darling to confide, 

And through the wood his steps to bend 
By strong Ja.td,yus’ side. 

On to tile grove, with Lakshman near. 
The prince his way pursued, 

To free those pleasant shades from fear 
And slay the giant brood. 


CANTO XV. 

PANGHAVATI. 

Arrived at Panehavatf's shade 
Where silvan life and serpents strayed, 
Kd.ma in words like these addressed 
Lakshman of vigour unrepressed : 

* Brother, our home is here : behold 
The grove of which the hermit told : 

The bowers of Panchavati see 
Made fair by every blooming tree. 

Now, brother, bend thine eyes around ; 
With skilful glance survey the ground : 
Here be some spot selected, best 
Approved for gentle hermits’ rest, 

Where thou, the Maithil dame and I 
May dwell while seasons sweetly fly. 

Some pleasant spot be chosen where 
Pure waters gleam and trees are fair, 

Some nook where flowers and wood are found 
'And sacred grass and springs abound.’ 

Than Lnkshraaij, Sita standing by, 

■ Kaised reverent hands, and made reply ; 

‘ A hundred years shall flee, and still 
Will I obey my brother’s will: 

.Select thyself a pleasant spot; 

, Be mine the care to rear the cot. ’ 

The .glorious chieftain, pleased to hear 
That loving speech i*hat soothed his ear, 


Rook iij 

Selected with observant care 
A spot with every charm most fair. 

He stood within that calm retreat, 

A shade for hermits’ home most meet, 

And thus Sumitrd.’s son addressed, 

"While his dear hand in his he pressed : 

‘ See, see this smooth and lovely glade 
W'hich fllowery trees encircling shade : 

Ho thou, beloved Lakshmaij rear 
A pleasant cot to lodge us here. 

I see beyond that feathery brake 
The gleaming of a lilied lake, 

Where flowers in sunlike glory throw 
Fresh odours from the wave below. 
Agastya’s words now find we true, 

He told the charms which here we view : 
Here are the trees that blossom o’er 
Goddvarl’s most lovely shore, 

Whose pleasant flood from side to side 
With swans and geese is beautified, 

And fair banks crowded with the deer 
That steal from every covert near. 

The peacock’s cry is loud and shi'ill 
From many a tall and lovely hill, 
Green-belted by the trees that wave 
Full blossoms o’er the rock and cave. 

Like elephants whose huge fronts glow 
With painted streaks, the mountains show? 
Long lines of gold and silver sheen 
With copper’s darker hues between. 

With every tree each hill is graced, 

Where creepers blossom interlaced. 

Look where the Sdl’s long branches sway, 
And palms their fanlike leaves display ; 
The date-tree and the Jak are near, 

And their long stems Tamdlas rear. 

See the tall Mango lift his head, 

Asokas all their glory spread. 

The Ketak her sweet buds unfold, 

And Champacs hang their cups of gold.^ 


1 The original verses merely name fche trees. I have 
been obliged fco amplify slightly and to omit some quas versu 
dicere non est ; e. g. the iinua (Dalbergia ougeiniensia), 
pimnaga (Rottleriatinctoria) tilaJea (not nampd), .vyandana 
(Dalbergia ongeiniensis again) mmhma (unknown) ntpet (Nau - 
clea Kadamba) lakucha (Arbeearpus lacucha), dhava [Grialea 
tomenbosa] Alvakarna [another name for the Sil], 5awi 
[Acacia Suma] khadira [Mimosa catechu] kinsuka [Bubea 
frondosajpdtoZa [Rignonia suaveolena]. 
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The spot is pufe and pleasant : here 
Are multitudes of birds and deer. 

O Lakshmai^, with our father’s friend 
What happy hours we here shall spend!’ 

He spoke : the conquering Lakshmaij 
Obedient to his brother’s word. [heard, 
Raised by Ids toil a cottage stood 
To shelter Rama in the wood. 

Of ample size, with leaves o’erlaid, 

Of hardened earth the walls were made. 

The strong bamboos his hands had felled 
For pillars fair the roof upheld, 

And rafter, beam, and lath supplied 
Weil interwrought from side to side. 

Then Slimi t boughs he deftly spread 
Enlaced with knotted cord o’erhead, 

Well thatched above from ridge to eaves 
With holy grass, and reed, and leaves. 

The mighty chief with careful toil 
Had cleared the ground and smoothed the 
Where now, his loving labour done, [soil 
Bose a fair home for Reghu’s son. 

Then when his work was duly wrought, 
God^vail’s sweet stream he sought, 

Bathed, plucked the lilies, and a store 
Of fruit and berries homeward bore. 

Then sacrifice he duly paid, 

And wooed the Gods their hopes to aid, 
And then to Rilma proudly showed 
The cot prepared for his abode. 

Then Raghu’s son with Sitd gazed 
Upon the home his hands had raised, 

And transport thrilled his bosom through 
His leafy hermitage to view. 

The gloi ious son of Raghu round 
His brother’s neck his arms enwound, 

And thus began his sweet address 
Of deepTelt joy and geutlene.ss : 

‘Well pleased am I, dear lord, to see 
This noble work performed by thee. 

For this, — sole grace I can bestow, — 
About thy neck mine arms I throw. 

So wise art thou, thy breast is filled 
With grateful thoughts, in duty skilled, 
Our mighty father, free from stain, 

In thee, his offspring, lives again.’ 


1 Acacia Santa. 
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Thus spoke the prince who lent a grace 
To fortune, pride of Raghu’s race ; 

Then in that spot whose pleasant shade 
Gave store of fruit, content he stayed. 

With Lakshmaij. and his Maithil spouse 
He spent his days neath sheltering boughs, 
As happy as a God on high 
Lives in his mansion in the sky. 


CANTO XVI, 


WINTISR. 

While there the high-souled hero spent 
His tranquil hours in sweet content, 

The glowing autumn passed, and then 
Came winter so beloved of men. 

One morn, to bathe, at break of day. 

To the fair stream he took his way. 

Behind him, with the Maithil dame, 
Bearing a pitcher Lakshmaij came, 

And as he went the mighty man 
Thus to his brother chief began : 

‘ The time is come, to thee more dear 
Than all the months that mark the year : 
The gracious seasons’ joy and pride, 

By which the rest are glorified. 

A robe of hoary rime is spread 
O’er earth, with corn engarlanded. 

The streams we loved no longer please* 

But near the fire we take our ease. 

Now pious men to God and shade 
Offer young corn’s fresh sprouted blade. 
And purge away their sins with rice 
Bestowed in humble sacrifice. 

Rich stores of milk delight the swain, 

And he^Arts are cheertd that longed fur gain. 
Froud kings whose breasts for conquests 
Lead bannered troop s to smite the foe. [glow 
Dark is the north : the Lord of Day 
To Yama’s south ^ has turned away: 

And she — ^sad widow — shines no more, 

Reft of the bridal mark ^ she wore. 
Himalaya’s hill, ordained of old 
The treasure-house of frost and cold, 


1 Tho south is supposed to be the resideace of tho 
deparbod, 2 The sun. 
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Scarce conscious of the feebler glow. 

Is truly now the Lord of Snow. 

'Warmed by the noontide’s genial rays 
Delightful are the glorious days : 

But how we shudder at the chili 
Of evening shadows and the rill : 

How weak the sun, how cold the breeze I 
How white the rime on grass and trees ! 
The leaves are sere, the woods have lost 
Their blossoms killed by nipping frost. 
Neath open skies we sleep no more : 
December’s nights with rime are hoar : 
Their triple watch ^ in length extends 
With hours the shortened daylight lends. 
No more the moon’s sun-borrowed rays 
Are bright, involved in misty haze, 

As when upon the mirror’s sheen 
The breath’s obscuring cloud is seen. 

E’en at the full the faint beams fail 
To struggle through the darksome veil : 
Changed like her hue, they want the grace 
That parts not yet from SitcL’s face. 

Clod is the western wind, but how 
Its piercing chill is heightened now, 
Blowing at early morning twice 
As furious with its breath of ice ! 

See how the dewy tears they weep 
The barley, wheat, and woodland steep, 
Where, as the sun goes up the sky. 

The curlew and the sd.ras cry. 

See where the rice plants scarce uphold 
Their full ears tinged with paly gold, 
Bending their ripe heads slowly down 
Fair as the date tree’s flowery crown. 
Though now the sun has mounted high 
Seeking the forehead of the sky, 

Such mist obscures his struggling beams, 
.No bigger than the moon he seems. 

Though weak at first, his rays at length 
Grow pleasant in their noonday strength, 
And where a while they chance to fall 
Fling a faint splendour over all. ' 

See, o’er the woods where grass is wet 
With hoary drops that cling there yet, 
With soft light clothing earth and bough 
"‘ TheTe steals a tend er glory now. 


Yon elephant who longs to drink, 

Still standing on the river’s brink, 

Plucks back his trunk in shivering haste 
From the cold wave he fain would taste. 
The very fowl that haunt the mere 
Stand doubtful on the bank, and fear 
To dip them in the wintry wave 
As cowards dread to meet the brave. 

The frost of night, the rime of dawn 
Bind flower less trees and glades of lawn : 
Benumbed in apathetic chill 
Of icy chains they slumber still. 

You hear the hidden sdras cry 
From floods that wrapped in vapour lie, 
And frosty-shining sands reveal 
Where the unnoticed rivers steal. 

The hoary rime of dewy night, 

And suns that glow with tempered light 
Lend fresh cool flavours to the rill 
That sparkles from the topmost hill. 

The cold has killed the lily’s pride: 

Leaf, filament, and flower have died : 

With chilling breath rude winds have blown, 
The withered stalk is left alone. 

At this gay time, O noblest, chief, 

The faithful Bharat, worn by griei^ 

Lives in the royal town where he 
Spends weary hours for love of thee. 

From titles, honour, kingly sway, 

From every joy he turns away : 

Couched on cold earth, his days are passed 
With scanty fare and hermit’s fast. 

This moment from his humble bed 
He lifts, perhaps, his weary bead, 

And girt by many a follower goes 
To bathe where silver Sarjfl flows. 

How, when the frosty mo n is dim, 

Shall Sarjii be a bath for him 
Nursed with all love and tender care, 

So delicate and young and fair? 

How -bright his hue! his brilliant eye 
With the broad lotus leaf may vie. 

By fortune stamped for happy flite, 

His graceful form is tall and straight. 

In duty skilled his words are truth; 

He proudly rules each lust of youth. 
Though his strong arm smites down the foe, 
In gentle speech his accents .flow. 
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Yet every joy has he resigned 
And cleaves to thee with heart and mind. 
Thus by the deeds that he has done 
A home in heaven has Bharat won> 

For in his life he follows yet 
Thy steps, O banished anchoret. 

Thus faithful Bharat, nobly wise. 

The proverb of the world belies : 

‘ No men, by mothers’ guidance led, 

The footsteps of their fathers tread.’ 

How could Kaikeyt, blest to be 
Spouse of the king our sire, and see 
A son like virtuous Bharat, blot 
Her glory with so foul a plot !’ 

Thus in fraternal love he spoke, 

And from his lips reproaches bi'oke t 
But Rama grieved to hear him chide 
The absent mother, and replied : 

‘ Cease, 0 beloved, cease to blame 
Our royal father’s second dame. 

Still speak of Bharat first in place 
Of old lkshv4ku’s princely race. 

My heart, so firmly bent but now 
To dwell in woods and keep my vow, 
Half melting as I hear thee speak 
Of Bharat’s love, grows soft and weak, 
"With tender joy 1 bring to mind 
His speeches ever sweet and kind. 

That dear as Amrit took the sense 
With most enchanting influence. 

Ah, when shall I, no more to part. 

Meet Bharat of the mighty heart? 

When, O my brother, when shall we 
Tlie good and brave S'atrughna see ? 

Thus as he poured his fond lament 
Tiie son of Ragliu onward went : 

Tliey reachtd the river, and the three 
Bathed them in fair Godavari, 

Libations of the stream they paid 
To every deity and shade, 

With hymns of praise, the Sun on high 
And sinless Gods to glorify. 

Fresh from the purifying tide 
Resplendent Rama came. 

With Lakshinan ever by his side,, 

And the sweet Maitlfil dame. 

So Rudra shines by worlds adored, 

In glory undefiled. 


When Nandi i stands beside his lord. 

And King Himalaya’s child,® 
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The bathing and the prayer were o’er :: 

He turned him from the grassy shore 
And with his brother and his spouse 
Sought his fair home beneath the boughs. 
Sitd and Lakshman by his side. 

On to bis cot the hero hied, 

And after rites at morning due 
Within the leafy shade withdrew.. 

Then, honoured by the devotees, 

As royal Kdma sat at ease, 

With Slid near him, o’er his head. 

A canopy of green boughs spread, 

He shone as shines the Lord of Night 
By Chitr£L,’s 3 side, his dear delight. 

With Lakshmaij there he sat and told 
Sweet stories of the days of old, 

And as the pleasant time he spent 
With heart upon each tale intent, 

A giantess, by fancy led. 

Came wandeiing to his leafy shed. 

Fierce Siirpanakhd, — her of yore 
The Ten-necked tyrant’s mother bore, — 
Saw Rdma with his noble mien 
Bright as the Gods in heaven are seen ; 

Him from whose brow a glory gleamed. 

Like lotus leaves his full eyes beamed : 
Long-armed, of elephantine gait, 

With hair close coiled in hermit plait ; 

In youthful vigour, nobly framed,. 

By glorious marks a king proclaimed : 

Like some bright lotus lustrous-hued, 

With young Kandarpa’s ^ grace endued i 
As there like Indra’s self he shone, 

She loved the youth she gazed upon. 

She grim of eye and foul of face 

Loved his sweet glance and forehead’s grace r 

1? The chief chamberlain and attendant of ’^iva or Rudra.. 

2 UmJt or Pifrvati, the consort of ^iva., 

3 A star, one of the favouribOB of the Moon, 

4 The God of love. 
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She of unlovely figure, Kim 
Ot stately form and shapely limb: 

She whose dim locks disordered hung, 

Him whose bright hair on high brows clung : 
She whose fierce accents counselled fear. 
Him whose sofc tones were sweet to hear: 
She wdiose dire form with age was dried, 
Him radiant in his youthful pride: 

She ^Yhose false lips maintained the wrong, 
Him in the words of virtue strong : 

She cruel-hearted, stained with sin, 

Him just in deed and pure within : 

She, hideous fiend, a thing to hate, 

Him formed each eye to captivate; 

Fierce passion in her bosom woke, 

And thus to Raglm’s son she spoke : 

* With matted hair above thy brows, 
"With bow and shaft and this thy spouse, 
How hast thou sought in hermit dress 
The giant-haunted wilderness? 

What dost thou here? The cause explain; 
Why art thou come, and what to gain ? 

As Siirpanakh^ questioned so, 

R^ma, the terror of the foe, 

In answer to the monster’s call, 

With fearless candour told her all. 

* King Da^aratha reigned of old, 

Like Gods celestial brave and hold. 

I am his eldest &on and heir, 

And Hdma is the name I bear. 

This brother, Lakshman, younger born, 
Most faithful love to me has sworn. 

My wife, this pi’incess, dear to fame, 

Is Sitd the Videhan dame. 

Obedient to my sire’s behest 

And by the queen my mother pressed, 

To keep the law and merit win, 

1 sought this wood to harbour in. 

Hut speak, for I of thee in turn 

Thy name and race, and sire would learn. 

Thou art of giant race, I ween, 

Changing at will thy form and mien. 

. Speak truly, and the cause declare 
" ‘ That bids thee to these shades repair.’ 

. Thus Rdraa spoke: the demon heard, 
And thus replied by passion spurred ; 

*Of giant race, what form soe’er 
My lancy wills, ’tis min© to wear. 


Named Sdrpanakhd here I stray, 

And where I walk spread wild dismay. 
King Kdvan. is my brother : fame 
Has taught perchance his dreaded name. 
Strong Kumbliakaijia slumbering deep 
In chains of never-ending sleep: 

Vibhishan of the duteous mind, 

In needs unlike his giant kind : 

Dii^han and Khara, brave and bold 
W hose fame by every tongue is told : 
Their might by mine is far surpassed 
But when, 0 best of men, I east 
These fond eyes on thy form, I see 
My chosen love and lord in thee. 

Endowed with wondrous might am I : 
Where’er my fancy leads 1 fly. 

The poor misshapen Sita leave, 

And me, thy worthier bride receive. 

Look on my beauty, and prefer 
A spouse more meet than one like her : 

I’ll eat that ill-formed woman there: 

Thy brother too her fate shall share. 

But come, beloved ; thou shalt roam 
With me through all our woodland home : 
Each varied grove with me shalt seek, 
And gaze upon each mountain peak.’ 

As thus she spoke, the monster gazed 
With sparkling eyes where passion blazed 
Then he, in lore of language learned, 

This answer eloquent returned : 
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On her ensnared in Kama’s net 
His eyes the royal Rdma set, 

And thus, her passion to beguile, 
Addressed her with a gentle smile : 

* I have a wife : behold her here, 

My Sitd ever true and dear : 

And one like thee will never brook 
Upon a rival spouse to look. 

But there ray brother Lakshman stands : 
Unchained is he by nuptial bands: 

A youth heroic, loved of all, 

Gracious and gallant, fair and tall. 
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With winning looks, most nobly bred, 
Unmatched till now, he longs to wed. 
Meet to enjoy thy youthful charms, 

O take him to thy loving arms. 

Enamoured on his bosom lie, 

Fair damsel of the radiant eye, 

As the warm sunlight loves to rest 
Upon her darling Meru’s breast.* 

The hero spoke, the monster heard, 
While passion still her bosom stirred. 
Away from Rdma*s side she broke, 

And thus in turn to Lakshman spoke : 

* Come, for thy bride take me who shine 
In fairest grace that suits with thine. 

Thou by my side from grove to grove 
Of D.M]9,dak’s wild in bliss shalt rove.* 

Then Lakshman, skilled in soft address, 
Wooed by the amorous giantess. 

With art to turn her love aside, 

To Sdrpaijakhi thus replied : 

‘And can so high a dame agree 
The slave-wife of a slave to be ? 

I, lotus-hued | in good and ill 
Am bondsman to my brother's will. 

Be thou, fair creature radiant-eyed. 

My honoured brother's younger bride; 
With faultless tint and dainty limb, 

A happy wife, bring joy to him. 

He from his spouse grown old and grey, 
Deformed, untrue, will turn away, 

Her withered charms will gladly leave. 
And to his fair young darling cleave. 

For who could be so fond and blind, 

O loveliest of all female kind, 

To lc»ve another dame and slight 
Thy beauties rich in all delight?’ 

Thus Lakshmaiji praised in scornful jest 
The long-toothed fiend with loathly breast, 
Who fondly heard his speech, nor knew 
His mocking words were aught but true. 
Again inflamed with love she fled 
To R^ma in his leafy shed 
Where Sitd rested by his side, 

And to the mighty victor cried: 

‘ What, Rdma, canat thou blindly cling 
To^ this old false misshapen thing ? 

Wilt thou refuse the charms of youth 
F or withered breast and grinning tooth ? 


Canst thou this wretched creature prize 
And look on me with scornful eyes ? 

This aged crone this very hour 
Before thy face will I devour: 

Then joyous, from all rivals free, 

Through Dandak wi.I I stray with thee.* 
She spoke, and with a glance of flame 
Rushed on the fawn-eyed Maithil dame ; 

So would a horrid meteor mar 
Fair Rohini's soft-beaming star. 

But as the furious fiend drew near. 

Like Death’s dire noose which chills with 
The mighty chief her purpose stayed, [fear, 
And spoke, his brother to upbraid : 

‘Ne’er should we jest with creatures rude. 
Of savage race and wrathful mood. 

Think, Lakshman, think how nearly slain 
My dear Videhan breathes again. 

Let not the hideous wretch escape 
Without a mark to mar her shape. 

Strike, lord of men, the monstrous fiend, 
Deformed, and foul, and evil-miened. ’ * 

He spoke : then Lakshmai^’s wrathrose high, 
And there before his brother’s eye, * 

He drew that sword which none could stay. 
And cleft her nose and ears away. * 

Noseless and earless, torn and maimed 
With fearful shrieks the fiend exclaimed, 
And frantic in her wild distress 
Resought the distant wilderness. 

Deformed, terrific, huge, and dread. 

As on she moved, her gashes bled, * 

And groan succeeded groan as loud 
As roars, ere rain, the thunder cloud. 

Still on the fearful monster passed, 

While streams of blood kept falling fast 
And with a roar, and arms outspread 
Within the boundless wood she fled. 

To Janasthdn the monster flew: 

Fierce Khara there she found 
With chieftains of the giant crew 
In thousands ranged around. 

Before his awful feet she bent 
And fell with piercing cries. 

As when a bolt in swift descent 
Comes flashing from ths skies. 

There for a while with senses dazed 
Silent she lay and scared : 
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At length her drooping head she raised. 

A nd all the tale declared, 

How Rama, Lakshmaii., and the dame 
Had reached that lonely place : 

Then told her injuries and shame, 

And showed her bleeding face. 


CANTO XIX. 


THE ROUSING OF KHAR A. 

"When Khara saw his sister lie 

"With blood-stained limbs and troubled eye, 

Wild fury in his bosom woke,- 

And thus the monstrous giant spoke ; 

‘Arise, my sister; cast away 
This numbing terror and dismay, 

A nd straight the impious hand declare 
That marred those features once so fair. 

For who his finger tip will lay 
On the black snake in childish play, 

And unattacked, with idle stroke 
His poison-laden fang provoke ? 

Ill-fated fool, he little knows 

Death’s noose around his neck he throws, 

^ Who rashly met thee, and a draught 
Of life-destroying poison quaffed. 

Strong, fierce as death, ’twas thine to choose 
Thy way at will, each shape to use ; 

In power and might like one of us : [thus? 
What hand has maimed and marred thee 
What God or fiend this deed has wrought, 
What bard or sage of lofty -thought 
Was armed with power supremely 
Thy form to mar and mutilate ? 

In all the worlds not one I see 
Would dare a deed to anger me : 

Not Indra’s self, the Thousand-eyed, 
Beneath whose hand fierce Pdka i died. 

My life-destroying darts this day 
His guilty breath shall rend away, 

E’en as the thirsty wild swan drains 
Each milk-drop that the Wave retains. 
Whose blood in foaming streams shall burst 
O’er the dry ground which lies athirst, 
When by my shafts transfixed and slain 
He falls upon the battle plain 1 

1 A demon slain b; Indro. 


From whose dead corpse shall birds of air 
The mangled flesh and sinews tear, 

And in th^eir gory feast delight, 

When I have slain him in the %ht ? 

Not God or bard or wandering ghost,. 

No giant of our mighty host 
Shall step between us, or avail 
To save tbe wretch when I assail. 

Collect each scattered sense, recall 
Thy troubled thoughts, and tell me all. 
What wretch attacked thee in the way. 
And quelled thee in victorious fray ? * 

His breast with burning fury fired ^ 
Thus Khara of the fiend inquired : 

And then with many a tear and sigh 
Thus Siirpanakhd made reply : 

‘ ’Tis Dalaratha’s sons, a pair 
Strong, resolute, and young, and fair : 

In coats of dark and blackdeer’^s hide> 

And like the radiant lotus eyed ; 

On berries roots and fruit they feed, 

And lives of saintly virtue lead : 

With ordered senses undefiled, 

Rdma and Lakshman are they styled. 
Fair as the Minstrels’ King'*- are they, 

And stamped with signs of regal sway.. 

I know not if the heroes trace 
Their line from Gods or Dd^nav^ race. 
There by these wondering eyes between. , 
The noble youths a da me was seen, 

Fair, blooming, young, with dainty waist. 
And all her bright apparel graced. 

For her with ready heart and mind 
The royal pair their strength combined. 
And brought me to this last distress, 

Like some lost woman, comfortless. 
Perfidious wretch 1 my soul is fain 
Her foaming blood and theirs to drain. ‘ 
0 let me head the vengeful fight, 

And with this hand my murderers smite. 
Come, brother, hasten to fulfil 
This longing of my eager will. 

On to the battle I Let me drink 
Their lifeblood as to earth they sink.’ 

Then Khara, by his sister pressed, 
Inflamed with fury, gave his best 

I Chibraratha, King of bbo Gandharvas. 
e. Titanio. 
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To twice seven giants of his crew, 

Fierce as the God of death to view t 

‘ Two men equipped with arms, who wear 
Deerskin and bark and matted hair, 
Leading a beauteous dame, have strayed 
To the wild gloom of Daudak’s shade. 
These men, this cursed woman slay, 

And hasten back without delay, 

That tins my sister’s lips may be 
Bed with the lifeblood of the three. 

Giants, my wounded sister longs 
To take this vengeance for her wrongs. 
With speed her dearest wish fulfil, 

And with your might these creatures kill. 
Soon as your matchless strength shall lay 
These brothers dead in battle fray, 

She in triumphant joy will laugh, 

And their hearts’ blood delighted quaff.’ 

The giants heard the words he said, 
And forth with S'lirpanakh^ sped, 

A s mighty clouds in autumn fly 
Urged by the wind along the sky. 


CANTO XX. 


THE GIANTS'iDBAm. 

Fierce S'iirpa.n.aklid with her train 
To Bd-ma’s dwelling came again, 

And to the eager giants showed 
Where Sfbd and the youths abode. 

'Within the leafy cot they spied 
The hero by his consort’s side, 

And faithful Lakshrnaij. ready still 
To wait upon his brother’s will. 

Then noble Kama raised his eye 
And saw the giants standing nigh, 

And then, as nearer still they pressed. 

His glorious brother thus addressed: 

Be thine a while, my brother dear. 

To watch o’er Sftd’s safety here, 

And I will slay these creatures who 
.The footsteps of my spouse pursue.’ 

He spoke, and reverent Lakshma^ heard 
Submissive to his brother’s word. 

The son of Baghu, virtuous-souled, 

Strung his great bow adorned with gold, 


And, with the weapon in his hand, 
Addressed him to the giant band : 

* Rjima and Lakshman we, who spring 
From Dasaratha, mighty king ; 

We dvyell a while with Sfta here 
In Daiidak forest wild and drear. 

On woodland roots and fruit we feed, i 
And lives of strictest rule we lead. 

Say why would ye our lives oppress 
Who sojourn in the wilderness. 

Sent hither by the hermits’ prayer 
With bow and darts unused to spare, 

For vengeance am I come to slay 
Your sinful band in battle fray. 

Rest as ye are : remain content, 

Nor try the battle’s dire event. 

Unless your offered lives ye spurn, 

O rovers of the night, return.’ 

They listened while the hero spoke, 

' And fury in each breast awoke. 

The Brdhman-slayers raised on high 
Their mighty spears and made reply : 

They spoke with eyes aglow with ire, 
While Bd,ma’s burnt with vengeful fire, 
And answered thus in fur}’’ wild, 

That peerless chief whose tones were mild : 

‘ Nay thou hast angered, overbold, 

Khara our lord, the mighty-souled, 

And for thy sin, in battle strife j 

Shalt yield to us thy forfeit life. 

No power hast thou alone to stand 
Against the numbers of our baud. 

’ Twere vain to match thy single might ; 
Against us in the front of fight. 

When we equipped for fight advance 
With brandished pike and mace and lance, 
Thou, vanquished in the desperate field, 
Thy bow, thy strength, thy life shalt yield/ 
With bitter words and threatening mien 
Thus furious spoke the fierce fourteen, 

And raising scymitar and spear 
On Rama rushed in wild career. 

Their levelled spears the giant crew 
Against the matchless hero threw. 

His bow the son of Raghu bent, 

And twice seven shafts to meet them sent, 
And every javelin sundered fell 
By iihe bright darts he aimed so well. 
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The hero saw : his anger grew 
To fury : from his side he drew 
Eresh sunbright arrows pointed keen, 

In number, like his foes, fourteen. 

His bow he grasped, the string he drew^ 
And gazing on the giant crew, 

As Indra casts the levin, so 
Shot forth his arrows at the foe. 

The hurtling arrows, stained with gore, 
Through the fiends’ breasts a passage tore, 
And in the earth lay buried deep 
As serpents through an ant-hill creep. 

Like trees uptorn by stormy blast 
The shattered fiends to earth were oast, 
And there with mangled bodies they. 
Bathed in their blood and breathless, lay. 

With fainting heart and furious eye 
The demon saw her champions die. 

With drying wound that scarcely bled 
Back to her brother’s home she fled. 
Oppressed with pain, with loud lament 
At Khara’s feet the monster bent. 

There like a plant whence slowly come 
The trickling drops of oozy gum. 

With her grim features pale with pain 
She poured her tears in ceaseless rain. 

There routed Sfdrpanakhd lay, 

And told her brother ail, 

The issue of the bloody fray. 

Her giant champions’ fall, 

CANTO XKL 


TBM BOUSmo OF KBABA. 

Low in the dust he saw her lie, 

And Khara’s wrath grew fierce and high. 
Aloud he cried to her who came 
Disgracefully with baffled aim : 

* I sent with thee at thy request 
The bravest of my giants, best 
Of all who feed upon the slain : 

Why art thou weeping here again ? 

Still to their master’s interest true, 

My faithful, noble, loyal crew, 

Though slaughtered in the bloody fray, 
Would yet thek, monarph’s word obey. 


Now I, my sister, fain would know 
The cause of this thy fear and woe, 

Why like a snake thou writhest there, 
Calling for aid in wild despair. 

Nay, lie not thus in lowly guise,* 

Cast off thy weakness and arise 1’ 

With soothing words the giant chief 
Assuaged the fury of her grief. 

Her weeping eyes she slowly dried 
A nd to her brother thus replied : 

* I sought thee in my shame and fear 
With severed nose and mangled ear : 

My gashes like a river bled, 

I sought thee and was comforted. 

Those twice seven giants, brave and strong, 
Thou sentest to avenge the wrong, 

To lay the savage JR4ma low, 

And Lakshmaij who misused me so. 

But ah, the shafts of Rtlma through 
The bodies of my champions flew: 

Though madly fierce their spears they plied. 
Beneath his conquering might they died. 

I saw them, famed for strength and sped, 

I saw my heroes fall and bleed ; 

Great trembling seized my every limb 
At the great deed achieved by him. 

In trouble, horror, doubt, and dread, 
Again to thee for help I fled. 

While terror haunts my troubled sight, 

I seek thee, rover of the night. 

And canst thou not thy sister free 
Prom this wide waste of troublous sea 
Whose sharks are doubt and terror, where 
Each wreathing wave is dark despair ? 

Low lie on earth thy giant train 
By ruthless Rama’s arrows slain, 

And all the mighty demons, fed 
On blood, who followed me are dead. 

Now if within thy breast may be 
Pity for them and love for me, 

If thou, 0 rover of the night, 

Have valour and with him can fight, 

Subdue the giants’ cruel foe 

Who dwells where Daijdak’s thickets grow. 

But if thine arm in vain assay 

This queller of his foes to slay, 

Now surely here before thine eyes, 
Wronged and ashamed thy sister dies. 
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As Khara’s speech the demon heard, 
With sudden joy her heart was stirred 
She fondly praised him as the boast 
And glory of the giant host. 

First moved to ire by taunts and stings, 
Now soothed by gentle flatterings, 

To Diisban, wlio his armies led, 

The demon Kliara spoke, and said : 

* Friend, from the host of giants call 
Full fourteen thousand, best of ail, 

Slaves of my will, of fearful might, 

Who never turn their backs in tight: 
Fiends who rejoice to slay and mar, 

Dark as the clouds of autumn are: 

Make ready quickly, O my friend, 

My chariot and the bows I bend, 

My swords, my shafts of brilliant sheen, 
My divers lances long and keen. 

On to the battle will I lead 
These heroes of Pulastya^s seed, 

And thus, 0 finned fur warlike skill, 

Bdma my wicked foemaii kill' 

He spoke, and ere his speech was done,' 
His chariot glittering like the sun, 

Yoked and announced, by Ddshari’s care, 
With dappled steeds was ready there. 

High as a peak from Meru rent 
It burned with golden ornament ; 

The pole of lazulite, of gold 
Were the bright wheels whereon it rolled. 
With gold and moonstone blazoned o’er, 
Fish, flowers, trees, rooks, the panels bore 1 
Auspicious birds embossed thereon, 

And stars in costly emblem shone. 

O’er flashing swords his banner hung, 

And sweet bells, ever tinkling, swung.. 

That mighty host with sword and shield 
And ear was ready for the field: 

And Khara saw, and Ddshan cried, 

‘ Forth to the fight, ye giants, ride.’ 

Then banners waved, and shield and sword. 
Flashed as (.he host obeyed its lord. 

From Janasthdn they sallied out 
With eager speed, and din, and shout, 
Armed with the mace for close attacks, 

The bill, the spear, the battle-axe, 

Steel quoit and club that flashed afar, ' 
Huge bow and sword and scymiiar, 


Too well, alas, too well I see 
That, strong in war as thou mayst be. 
Thou canst not in the battle stand 
When Kama meets thee hand to hand 
Go forth, thou hero but in mime, 
Assuming might thou canst not claim; 

Call friend and kin, no longer slay : 

Away from Janasthan, away! 

Shame of tliy race ! the weak alone 
Beneath thine arm may sink o’erthrowii; 
Fly K4ma and his brother : they 
Are men too strong for thee to slay. 

How canst tliou hope, O weak and base, 
To make this grove thy dwelling-place ? 
With Bdma's might unmeet to vie, 
O’ermastered thou wilt quickly die. 

A hero strong in valorous deed 
Is Rdma, Dasaratha’s seed ; 

And scarce of weaker might than he, 

His brother chief who mangled me.’ 

Thus wept and wailed in deep distress 
The grim misshapen giantess: 

Before her brother’s feet she lay 

O’er whelmed with grief, and swooned away. 
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The dart to pieree, the bolt to strike, 

The murderous bludgeon, lanee, and pike. 
So forth from Janasthdn, intent 
On Khara’s wif!, the monsters went. 

He saw their awful march: not far 
Behind the host he drove his car. 

Ware of his master’s will, to speed 
The driver urged each gold-decked steed. 
Then forth the warrior’s coursers sprang, 
And with tumultuous murmur rang 
Each distant quarter of the sky 
And realms that intermediate lie. 

High and more high within his breast 
His pride triumphant rose, 

W'hile terrible as Death he pressed 
Onward to slay his foes. 

* More swiftly yet,’ as on they fled, 

He cried in thundering tones 
Loud as a cloud that overhead 
Hails down a flood of stones. 
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And from the south long, wild, and shrill, 
Came spirit voices boding ill. 

Like elephants in frantic mood, 

Vast clouds terrific, sabie-lmed, 

Hid all the sky where’er they bore 
Their load of water mixt with gore. 

Above, below, around were spread 
Thick shades of darkness strange and dread, 
Nor could the wildered glance descry 
A point or quarter of the sky. 

Then came o’er heaven a sanguine hue, 
Though evening’s flush not yet was due, 
"While each ill-omened bird that flies 
Assailed the king with harshest cries. 

There screamed the vulture and the crane, 
And the loud jackal shrieked again. 

Each hideous thing that bodes aright 
Disaster in the coming fight, 

With gaping moutli that hissed and flamed, 
The ruin of the host proclaimed. 

Eclipse untimely reft away 

The brightness of the Lord of Day, 

And near his side was seen to glow 
A mace-like comet boding woe. 

Then while the sun w’’as lost to view 
A mighty wind arose and blew, 

And stars like fireflies shed their light, 

Nor waited for the distant night. 

The lilies drooped, the brooks were dried, 
The fish and birds that swam them died, 
And every tree that was so fair 
With flower and fruit was stripped and bare. 
The wild wind ceased, yet, raised on high, 
Dark clouds of dust involved the sky. 

In doleful twitter long sustained 
The restless S^rikds ^ complained, 

And from the heavens with flash and flame 
Terrific meteors roaring came. 

Earth to her deep foundation shook 
With rock and tree and plain and brook, 

A s Khara with triumphant shout, 

Borne in his chariot sallied out. 

His left arm throbbed : lie knew full well 
That omen, and his visage fell. 
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As forth upon its errand went 
That huge ferocious armament, 

An awful cloud, in dust and gloom, 

With threatening thunders from its womb. 
Bdured in sad augury a fliood 
Of rushing water mixt with blood. 

The monarch’s steeds, though strong and 
Stumbled and fell : and yet their feet [fleet. 
Passed- o’er the bed of flowers that lay 
Fresh gathered on the royal way. 

No gleam of sunlight struggled through 
The sombre pall of midnight hue, 

Edged with a line of bloody red, 

Like whirling torches overhead. 

A vulture, fierce, of mighty size. 

Terrific with his cruel eyes, 

Perched on the staff enriched Avith gold, 
Whence hung, the flag in many a fold. 
Each ravening bird, each beast of prey 
Where Janastlijln’s wild thickets lay, 

B-ose vith a long-discordant cry 
And gathered as the host Went by, 
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Each awful sign the giant viewed, 

And sudden bears his eye bedewed. 

Care on his brow sat chill and black, 

YeD mad with wrath he turned not back. 
Upon each fearful sight that raised 
The shuddering hair the chieftain gazed,. 
And laughing in his senseless pride 
Thus to his giant legions cried : 

* By sense of mightiest strength upborne, 
These feeble signs I laugh to scorn, 

I could bring down the stars thai shine 
In heaven with these keen shafts of mine. 
Impelled by warlike fury I 
Could cause e’en Death himself to die. 

I will not seek my home again 
Until my pointed shafts have slain 
This Raghu’s son so fierce in pride, 

And Lakshmaij by his brother’s side. 

And she, my sister, she for whom 
These sons of Raghu meet their dooni. 

She with delighted lips shall drain 
The lifeblood of her foemen slain. 

Fear not for me : I ne’er have known 
Defeat, in battle overthrown. 

Fear not for me, O giants; true 
Are the proud words I speak to yoa 
The king of Gods who rules on high, 

If wild Aiidivat bore him nigh, 

Should fall before me bolt in hand : 

And shall these two my wrath withstand 1” 
He ended and the giant host 
Who heard their chief’s triumphant boast, 
Rejoiced with equal pride elate-, 

Entangled in the noose of Fate. 

Then met on high in bright array. 

With eyes that longed to see the fray, 

God and Gandharva, sage and saint, 

With beings pure from earthly taint. 

Blest for good works aforetime wrought. 
Thus each to other spake his thought : 

‘ Now joy to Brahmans, joy to kine, 

And all whom world count half divine t 
May Raghu’s offspring slay in fight 
Pulastya’s so-ns who roam by night I ” 

In .words like these and more, the best 
Of high-souled saints their hopes expressed, 
Bending their eager eyes from where 
Car-borne with Gods they rode in air. 


Beneath them stretching far, they viewed 
The giants’ death-doomed multitude. 

They saw where, urged with fury, far 
Before the host rolled Khara’s car, 

And close beside their leader came 
Twelve giant peers of might and fame.^ 
Four other chiefs'^ before the rest 
Behind their leader Dushai> pressed. 
Impetuous, cruel, dark, and dread, 

All thirsting for the fray, 

The hosts of giant warriors sped 
Onward upon their way. 

With eager speed they reached the spot. 
Where dwelt the princely two,- — 

Like planets in a league to blot 
The son and moon from view. 


While Khara, urged by valiant rage, 

Drew near that little hermitage, 

Those- wondrous signs in earth and sky 
Smote on ea.©h prince’s watchful eye. 

When Rdma, saw those signs of woe 
Fraught with destruction to the foe, 

With bold impatience scarce repressed 
His brother chief he thus addressed : 

* These tefiidul signs, my brother boldj^.. 
Which threaten all o.ur foes, behold : 

Ail laden, as they strike the view. 

With ruin to the fiendish crew. 

The angry clouds are gathering fast. 

Their skirts with dusty gloom, o’ercast^ 

And harsh with loud-voiced thundi*]?, raiiif 
Thick drops of blood upo>n the plain. 

See, burning for the coming fight, 

My shafts with wreaths ofsmokeare wliite^ 
And my great bow embossed with gold 
Throbs eager for the master’s hold. 

Each bird that through the forest flies 
Sends out its melancholy -cries. 


1 Theit names "which- are rabher unmanageable and of na 
importance are Syenagitinl, Pribhusyima, Yajnaaatru, Vi, 
kangama, Durjaya, ffaravirtiksha, puruaha, K^vlakdmu,ka 
Me^amili, Mahdmiili, Vardaya, Budhirdsana.,' " * 

a Mahdkapdlafc SbhuUikaha, Pramdtha, TrisivasK . 
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Like some high mountain which defies 
The red bolts flashing from the skies. 

With ruddy streams each limb was dyed 
From gaping wounds in breast and side, 
Showing the hero like the sun 
’Mid crimson clouds ere day is done. 

Then, at that sight of terror, faint 
Grew God, Gandharva, sage, and saint, 
Trembling to see the prince oppose 
His single might to myriad foes. 

But waxing wroth, with force unspent. 

He strained his bow to utmost bent, 

And forth his arrows keen and true 
In hundreds, yea in thousands fled, — 
Shafts none could ward, and none endure : 
Death’s fatal noose was scarce so sure. 

As ’twere in playful ease he shot 
His gilded shafts, and rested nob. 

With swiftest flight and truest aim 
Upon the giant hosts they came. 

Each smote, each stayed a foeman’s breath. 
As fatal as the coil of Death. 

Each arrow through a giant tore 
A tpassage, and besmeared with gore, 
Pursu.id its onward way and through 
The air with flamy brilliance flew. 
Unnumbered were the arrows sent 
From the great bow which Rdma bent 
And every shaft with iron head 
The lifeblood of a giant shed 
Their pennoned bows were cleft, nor mail 
Nor shield of hide could aught avail. 

For Rdma’s myriad arrows tore 
Through arms, and bracelets which they 
And severed mighty warriors’ thighs [wore, 
Like trunks of elephants in size, 

And cut resistless passage sheer 
Through gold-decked horse and charioteer, 
Slew elephant and rider, slew 
The horseman and the charger too, 

And infantry unnumbered sent 
To dwell ’neath Yama’s government. 

Then rose on high a fearful yell 
Of rovers of the night, who fell 
'Beneath that iron torrent, sore 
Wounded by shafts that rent and tore. 

Bo mangled by the ceaseless storm 
Of shafts of every kind and form. 


Such joy they found, as forests feel 
When scorched by flame, from Rama’s steel. 
The mightiest still the fight maintained, 
And furious upon Rsima rained 
Dart, arrow, spear, with wild attacks 
Of mace, and club, and battle-axe, 

But the .great chief, unconquered yet, 

Their weapons with high arrows met, 
Which severed many a giant’s head, 

And all the plain with corpses spread. 

With sundered bow and shattered shield 
Headless they sank upon the field, 

As the tall trees, that felt the blast 
Of Garud’s wing, to earth were cast. 

The giants left unslaughtered there 
Were filled with terror and despair, 

And to their leader Khara fled 
Faint, wounded, and discomfited. 

These fiery Ddshai) strove to cheer, 

And poised his bow to calm their fear ; 
Then fierce as He who rules the dead, 

When wroth, on angered Rdma sped. 

By Ddshan cheered, the demons cast 
Their dread aside and rallied fast. 

With Sals, rocks, palm-trees in their hands^ 
With nooses, maces, pikes, and brands, 
Again upon the godlike man 
The mighty fiends infuriate ran, 

These casting rocks like hail, and these 
A whelming shower of leafy trees. 

Wild, wondrous fight, the eye to scare, 
And raise on end each shuddering hair, 

As with the fiends who loved to rove 
By night heroic Rama strove 1 
The giants in their fury plied 
Rama with darts on every side. 

Then, by the gathering demons pressed 
From north and south and east and west, 
By showers of deadly darts assailed 
From every quarter fiercely hailed, 

Girt by the foes who swarmed around, 

He raised a mighty shout whose sound 
Struck terror. On the giant crew 
His great Gdndharva ^ arrow flew. 


1 On© of the tnysteriohs weapons given to 
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A thousand mortsi shafts were rained 
From the orbed bow the hero strained, 

Till east and west and south and north 
Were filled with arrows volleyed forth. 
They heard the fearful shout : they saw 
His mighty hand the bowstring draw, 

Yet could no wounded giant’s eye 
See the swift storm of arrow fly. 

Still firm the warrior stood and cast 
His deadly missiles thick and fast. 

Dark grew the air with arrowy hail 
Which hid the sun as with a Veil. 

Fiends wounded, falling, fallen, slain, 

All in a moment, spread the plain, 

And thousands scarce alive were left 
Mangled, and gashed, and torn, and cleft. 
Dire was the sight, the plain o’erspread 
With trophies of the mangled dead. 

There lay, by Rdma’s missiles rent, 

Full many a priceless ornament, 

With severed limb and broken gem, 
Huuberk and helm and diadem. 

There lay the shattered car, the steed, 
The elephant of noblest breed, 

The splintered spear, the shivered mace, 
Chouris and screens to shade the face. 

The giants saw with bitterest pain 
Their warriors weltering on the plain, 
Nor dared again his might oppose 
Wlio scourged the cities of his foes. 


CANTO XXVT. 

Dd'sHAN'S DEATH. 

When Diishan saw his giant band 
Slaughtered by Rama’s conquering hand, 
He called five thousand fiends, and gave 
His orders. Bravest of the brave. 
Invincible, of furious might, 

Ne’er had they turned their backs in fight. 
They, as their leader bade them seize 
Spears, swords, and clubs, and rocks, and 
Poured on the dauntless prince again [trees, 
A ceaseless shower of deadly rain. 

The virtuous Rama, undismayed, 

Their missiles with his arrows stayed, 


And weakened, eare it fell, the shock 
Of that dire hail of tree and rock, 

And like a bull with eyelids closed, 

Tlie pelting of the storm opposed. 

Then blazed his ire : he longed to smite 
To earth the rovers of the night. 

Tile wrath that o’er bis spirit came 
Clothed him with splendour as of flame, 

While showers of mortal darts be poured • 

Fierce on the giants and their lord. 

Diishatji, the foemaii’s dusky dread, 

By frenzied rage inspirited, i 

On Raghu’s son his missiles cast i 

Like Indra’s bolts which rend andhlast. j 

But R dm a with a trenchant dart 
Cleft Dusha^’s ponderous bow apart, 

And then the gold-decked steeds who drew 
The chariot, with four shafts he slew. 

One crescent dart he aimed which shred 
Clean from his neck the driver’s head ; 

Three more with deadly skill addressed 
Stood quivering in the giant’s breast. i 

Hurled from his car, steed, driver slain, ; 

The bow he trusted cleft in twain, I 

He seized his mace, strong, heavy, dread, - 

High as a mountain’s towering head. ^ 

With plates of gold adorned and bound, ^ 

Embattled Gods it crushed and ground. 

Its iron spikes yet bore the stains I 

Of mangled foeinen’s blood and brains. f 

Its heavy mass of jagged steel 
Was like a thunderbolt to feel. 

It shattered, as on foes it fell, ; 

The city where the senses dwell.^ I 

Fierce Diishan seized that ponderous mace ? 

Like monstrous form of serpent race, 

And all his savage soul aglow 
With fury, rushed upon the foe. 

But Raghu’s son took steady aim, 

And as the rushing giant came, 

Shore with two shafts the arms whereon 
The demon’s glittering bracelets shone. 

His arm at each huge shoulder lopped, 

The mighty body reeled and dropped, 

And the great mace to earth was thrown 
Like Indra’s staff when storms have llown^ 


1 A periphrasis lor the body. 
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CANTO XXVIt 

THE DEATH OF T/ilSIBAS. 

But Tn^iras, i a chieftain dread, 

Marked Khara as he onward sped, 

And met his car and cried, to stay 
The giant from the purposed fray : 

‘ Mine be the charge : let me attack, 
And turn thee from the contest back. 
Let me go forth, and thou shalt see 
The strong-armed Rd-ma slain by me. 
True are the words I speak, my lord : 

I swear it as I touch my sword : 

That I this Rama’s blood will spill, 
Whom every giant’s hand should kill. 
This Rama will I slay, or he 
In battle fray shall conquer me. 

Restrain thy spirit: check thy car, 

And, view the combat from afar. 

Thou, joying o’er the prostrate foe, 

: To Janasthdn again shalt go, 

[ Or, if I fall in battle’s chance, 

3 Against my conqueror advance.’ 

I Thus Trisiras, for death who yearned 

I And Khara from the conflict turned, 
j ‘ Go forth to battle,’ Khara cried ; 

And toward his foe the giant hied. 
Borne on a car of glittering hue 
Which harnessed coursers fleetly drew, 
Like some huge hill with triple peak 
He onward rushed the prince to seek, 
Still, like a big cloud, sending out 
His arrowy rain with many a shout 
Like the deep sullen roars that come 
Discordant from a moistened drum. 

But Raghu’s son, whose watchful eye 
Beheld the demon rushing nigh, 

From the great bow he raised and bent 
A shower of shafts to meet him sent. 
Wild grew the fight and wilder yet ^ 
As fiend and man in combat met. 

As when in some dark wood’s retreat 
An elephant and a lion meet. 

The giant bent his bow, and true 
To Rama’s brow three arrows flew. 



1 The 'Three -headed. 
42 


Then, raging as he felt the stroke, 

These words in anger Rdana spoke; 

‘ Heroic chief ! is such the power 
Of fiends who rove at midnight hour ? 

Soft as the touch of flowers I feel 
The gentle blows thine arrows deal. 
Receive in turn my shafts, and know 
What arrows fly from Rdma’s bow.’ 

Thus as he spoke his wrath grew hot, 

And twice seven deadly shafts he shot, 
Which, dire as serpent’s deadly fang, 
Straight to the giant’s bosom sprang. 

Four arrows more, — each shaped to deal 
A mortal wound with barbdi steel,-— 

The glorious hero shot, and slew 
The four good steeds the oar that drew. 
Eight other shafts flew straight and fleet, 
And hurled the driver from his seat. 

And in the dust the banner laid 
That proudly o’er the chariot played. 

Then as the fiend prepared to bound 
Forth from his useless car to ground, 

The hero smote him to the heart, 

And numbed his arm with deadly smart. 
Again the chieftain, peerless-souled, 

Sent forth three rapid darts, and rolled 
With each keen arrow, deftly sped, 

Low in the dust a monstrous head. 

Then yielding to each deadly stroke, 

Forth spouting streams of blood and smoke, 
The headless trunk bedreuehed with gore 
Fell to the ground and moved no more. 

The fiends who yet were left with life, 
Routed and crushed in battle strife, 

To Khara’s side, like tremb'ing deer 
Scared by the hunter, fled in fear. 

King Khara saw with furious eye 
His scattered giants turn and fly ; 

Then rallying his broken train 
At Raghu’s son he drove amain, 

Like R^hu i when his deadly might 
Comes rushing on the Lord of Night. 



Tho demon who causes eclipses. 
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But when he turned his eye where bled 
Both Tridiras and Dtishan dead, 

Bear o’er the giant’s spirit came 
Of might which naught could tame. 

He saw his savage legions, those 
"Whose force no creature dared oppose, — 
He saw the leader of his train ^ 

By Bdma’s single prowess slain. 

With burning grief he marked the few 
Still left him uf his giant crew. 

As Nainucliii on Indra, so 
Bushed the dread demon on his foe. 

His mighty bow the monster strained, 

And angrily on Kdma rained 
His mortal arrows in a flood, 

Like serpent fangs athirst far blood. 

Skilled in the bowman’s warlike art, 

He plied the string and poised the dart. 
Here, on his car, and there, he rode, 

And passages of battle showed, 

While all the skyey regions grew 
Dark with his arrows as they dew. 

Then Bama seized his ponderous bow, 

And straight the heaven was all aglow 
"With shafts whose stroke no life might bear, 
That filled with Sash and Same the air, 
Thick as the blinding torrents sent 
Down from Pa,rjanya’s ^ firmament. 

In space itself no space remained, 

But all was filled with arrows rained 
Incessantly from each great bow 
Wielded by R4ina and his foe. ■ 

A s thus in furious combat, wrought 
To mortal hate, the warriors fought, 

The sun himself grew faint and pale, 
Obscured behind that arrowy veil. 


1 Thia Aaura was a friend of Indra ; and taking advantage 
of 'hU friend’s confidence, he drank up Indra’s strength along 
with a draught of wine and Soma. Indra then told the 
Asvins and Saraavatl that Namuchi had drunk up his strcn- 

The ASvins in conseqiienceTgave Indra a thunderbolt in 
the form of a foam, with which, he smote off the head of 
Namuchi.’ GA-iaaETT’s Olmsioal Dictionary of Indra . , See 
also p. 43. 

2 Indra. 


As when beneath the driver’s steel 
An elephant is forced to kneel, 

So from the barb and pointed head 
Of many an arrow Bam a bled. 

High on his ear the giant rose 
Prepared in deadly strife to close, 

And all the spirits saw him stand 
Like Yama with his noose in hand. 

For Khara deemed in senseless pride 
That he, beneath whose hand had died 
The giant legions, failed at length 
Slow sinking with exhausted strength. 

But Bdma, like a lion, when 
A trembling deer comes nigh his den, 
Feared not the demon mad with hate, — 

Of lion might and lion gait. 

Then in his lofty car that glowed 
With sunlike brilliance Khara rode 
At Bdma : madly on he came 
Like a poor moth that seeks the flame. 

His archer skill the fiend displayed. 

And at the place where R^ma laid 
His hand, an arrow cleft in two 
The mighty bow the hero drew. 

Seven arrows by the giant sent, 

Bright as the bolts of Indra, rent 
Their way through mail and harness joints, 
And pierced him with their iron points. 

On Rama, hero unsurpassed, 

A thousand shafts smote thick and fast, 
While as each missile struck, rang out 
The giant’s awful battle-shout. 

His knotted arrows pierced and tore 
Tlie sunbright mail the hero wore, 

Till,' band and buckle rent away, 

Glittering on the ground it lay. 

Then pierced in shoulder, breast, and side, 
Till every limb with blood was dyed, 

The chieftain in majestic ire 
Shone glorious as the smokeless fire 
Then loud and long the war-cry rose 
Of R4ma, terror of his foes, 

As, on the giant’s death intent, 

A ponderous how be strung and bent, — 
Lord Vishnu’s own, of wondrous size, — 
Agastya gave the heavenly prize. 

Then, rushing on the demon foe, 

He raised on high that mighty bow, 
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And with his well-wrought shafts, whereon 
Bright gold between the feathers shone, 

He struck the pennon fluttering o’er 
The chariot, and it waved no more. 

That glorious flag whose every fold 
Was rich with blazonry and gold, 

Pell as the sun himself by all 
The Gods’ decree might earthward fall. 
Prom wrathful Khara’s hand, whose art 
r’ Well knew each vulnerable part, 

Pour keenly-piercing arrows flew, • 

And blood in Rama’s bosom drew, 

With every limb distained with gore 
Prom deadly shafts which rent and tore, 
i Prom Khara’s clanging bowstring shot, 
i The prince’s wrath waxed wondrous hot. 
His hand upon his bow that best 
Of mighty archers firmly pressed, 

And from the well-drawn bowstring, tmet 
Each to its mark, six arrows flew, 
j One quivered in the giant’s head, 

I 'With two his brawny shoulders bled ; 
i Three, with the crescent heads they bore,, 
a Deep in his breast a passage tore. 

I Thirteen, to which the stone had lent 
I The keenest point, v/ere swiftly sent 
i On the fierce giant, every one 

Destructive, gleaming like the sun. 

With four the dappled steeds he slew ; 
One cleft the chariot yoke in two, 

One, in the heat of battle sped, 

Smote from the neck the driver’s head, 
i The poles were rent apart by three ; 
j Two broke the splintered axle-tree. 

I Then from the hand of Ej£ma, while 

f Across his lips there came a smile, 

The twelfth, like thunderbolt impelled, 

I Cut the great hand and bow it held, 
f Then, scarce by Indra’s self surpassed, 
r ITe pierced the giant with the last. 

The bow he trusted cleft in twain, 

His driver and liis horses slain, 

I Down sprang the giant, mace in hand, 

I On foot against the foe to stand. 

I The Gods and saints in bright array 

‘ Close gathered in the skies, 

The prince’s might in battle-fray 
j Beheld with joyful eyes. 


Uprising from their golden seats. 
Their hands in honour raised. 
They looked on Rdnia’s noble feats, 

. And blessed him as they praised. 


CANl'O XXIX. 


SHABA’S DEFEAT. ] 

When Rd.ma saw the giant nigh, 

On foot, alone, with mace reared high, ? 

In mild reproof at first he spoke, | 

Then forth his threatening anger broke ; ■ 

‘ Thou with the host ’twas thine to lead, | 

With elephant and car and steed, § 

Hast wrought an act of sin and shame, 

An act which all who live must blame. 

Know that the wretch whose evil mind f- 

Joys in the grief of human kind, I 

Though the three worlds confess him lord, ^ 

Must perish dreaded and abhorred. ; 

Night-rover, when a villain’s deeds j 

Distress the world he little heeds, ; 

Each hand is armed his life to take, ; 

And crush him like a deadly snake. i 

The end is near when men begin ; 

Through greed or lust a life of sin, [ 

E’en as Brahman’s dame, unwise, ^ 

Eats of the fallen hail ^ and dies. I 

Thy hand has slain the pure and good, 

The hermit saints of Daufl^k wood, 

Of holy life, the heirs of bliss ; , 

And thou shalt reap the fruit of this, ; 

Not long shall they whose cruel breasts i 

Joy in the sin the world detests 
Retain their guilty power and pride, 

But fade like trees whose roots are dried.. 

Yes, as the seasons come and go, 

Each tree its kindly fruit must show,, 

And sinners reap in fitting time 
The harvest of each earlier crime. 

As those must surely die who eat. 

Unwittingly of poisoned meat, 

They too whose lives in sin are spent 
Receive ore long the punishment. 



■ ^ Popularly supposed to eause death. 
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And know, thou rover of the night, 

That I, a king, am sent to smite 
The wicked down, who court the hate 
Of men whose laws they violate. 

This day my vengeful hand shall send 
Shafts bright with gold to tear and rend, 
And pass with fury through thy breast 
As serpents pierce an emmet’s nest. 

Thou with thy host this day shalt be 
A mong the dead below, and see 
The saints beneath thy hand who bled, 
“Whose flesh thy cruel maw has fed. 

They, glorious on their seats of gold, 

Their slayer shall in hell behold, 
ihght with ail strength thou callest thine, 
Mean scion of ignoble line, 

Still, like the palm-tree’s fruit, this day 
My shafts thy head in dust shall lay.’ 

Such were the words that Rdma said : 
Then Khara’s eyes with wrath glowed red, 
“Who, maddened by the rage that burned 
Within him, with a smile returned : 

‘ Thou Dasaratha’s son, hast slain 
The meaner giants of my train : 

And canst thou idly vaunt thy might 
And claim the praise not thine by right ? 
Not thus in self-laudation rave 
The truly great, the nobly brave : 

No empty boasts like thine disgrace 
The foremost of the human race. 

The mean of soul, unknown to fame, 

Who taint their warrior race with sliame, 
Thus speak in senseless pride as thou, 

O Kaghu’s son, hast boasted now. 

What hero, when the war-cry rings. 
Vaunts the high race from which he springs, 
Or seeks, when warriors meet and die, 

His own descent to glorify ? 

Weakness and folly show confessed 
In every vaunt thou utterest, 

As when the flames fed high with grass 
Detect the simulating brass. 

Dost thou not see me standing here 
Armed with the mighty mace I rear. 

Firm as an earth-upholding hill 
Whose summit veins of metal fill ? 

Do, here I stand before thy face 
To slay thee with my murderous mace, 


As Death, the universal lord, 

Stands threatening with his fatal cord. 
Enough of this. Much more remains 
That should be said : but time constrains. 
Ere to his rest the sun descend, 

And shades of night the combat end, 

The twice seven thousand of my band 
Who fell beneath thy bloody hand 
Shall have their tears all wiped away 
And triumph in thy fall to-day.’ 

He spoke, and loosing from his hold 
His mighty mace ringed round with gold, 
Like some red bolt alive with fire, 

Hurled it at Rama, and with ire. 

The ponderous mace which Khara threw 
Sent fiery flashes as it flew. 

Trees, shrubs were scorched beneath the 
As onward to its aim it passed. [blast, 
But Rdma, watching as it sped 
Dire as His noose who rules the dead, 
Cleft it with arrows as it came 
On rushing with a hiss and flame. 

Its fury spent and burnt away, 

Harmless upon the ground it lay 
Like a great snake in furious mood 
By herbs of numbing power subdued. 


CANTO XXX. 


KHARA’S DEATH. 

When Rama, pride of Raghu’s race, 
Virtue’s dear son, had cleft the mace, 
Thus with superior smile the best 
Of chiefs the furious fiend addressed : 

‘ Thou, worst of giant blood, at length 
Hast shown the utmost of thy strength, 
And forced by greater might to bow, 
Thy vaunting threats are idle now. 

My shafts have cut thy club in twain : 
Useless it lies upon the plain, 

And all thy pride and haughty trust 
Lie with it levelled in the dust. 

The words that thou hast said to-day, 
That thou wmuldst wdpe the tears away 
Of all the giants I have slain, 

My deeds shall render void and vain. 
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Thou meanest of the giants’ breed, 

3£vil in thougVit and word and deed, 

My hand sliall take that life of thine 
As Garud ' seized the juice divine. 

Thou, rent by shafts, this day shalt die t 
Low on t]j6 ground thy corse shall lie, 

And bubbles from the cloven neck 
With froth and blood thy skin shall deck. 
With dust and mire all ruddy dyed, 
f* Thy torn arms lying by thy side, 

While strems of blood each limb shall steep, 
Thou on earth’s breast shalt take thy sleep 
i Like a fond lover when he strains 

The beauty whom at length he gains. 

Now when thy heavy eyelids close 
For ever in thy deep repose, 

Again shall Daipdak forest be 
Safe refuge for the devotee. 

Thou slain, and all thy race who held 
The realm of Janas thdn expelled, 

Again shall happy hermits rove, 

Fearing no danger, through the grove. 
Within those bounds, their brethren slain, 

3 No giant shall this day remain, 

But all shall fly with many a tear, 

And fearing, rid the saints of fear. 

This bitter day shall misery bring 
On all the race that calls thee king. 

Fierce as their lord, thy dames shall know, 
Bereft of joys, the taste of woe. 

Base, cruel wretch, of evil mind, 

Plaguer of Bi jthmans and mankind, 

With trembling hands each devotee 
Feeds holy fires in dread of thee.’ 

Thus with wild fury unrepressed 
I Raghu’s brave son the fiend addi’essed.; 
f And Khara, as his wrath grew high, 

I Thus thundered forth his fierce reply : 

‘ By senseless pride to madness wrought, 
By danger girt thou fearest naught, 

Nor heedest, numbered with the dead, 
What thou shouldst say and leave unsaid. 
When Fate’s tremendous coils enfold 
I The captive in resistless hold, 

I He knows not right from wrong, each sense 
f Numbed by that deadly influence.’ 

Garud, the King of Birds, carried oflf the Amrit or drink 
- of Paradise from Indra’s custody. 



He spoke, and when his speech was done 
Bent his fierce brows on Ragliu’s son. 

With eager eyes he looked around ,! 

If lethal arms might yet be found. 

Not far away and full in view 
A Sdl-tree towering upward grew. 

His lips in mighty strain compressed, 

He tore it up with root and crest, 

With huge arms waved it o’er his head 
And hurled it shouting, Thou art dead. 

But Rd.ma, unsurpassed in might, 

Stayed with his shafts its onward flight, 

And furious longing seized his soul i 

The giant in the dust to roll. | 

Great drops of sweat each limb bedewed, 

His red eyes showed his wrathful mood. 

A thousand arrows, swiftly sent, ‘ i 

The giant’s bosom tore and rent. | 

From every gash his body showed I 

The blood in foamy torrents flowed, 

As springing from their caverns leap 
Swift rivers down the mountain steep. 

When Khara felt each deadened power 
Y. elding beneath that murderous shower, 

He charged, infuriate with the scent 
Of blood, in dire bewilderment. 

But Rilma watched, with ready bow, 

The onset of his bleeding foe, 

And ere the monster reached him, drew 
Backward in haste a yard or two. 1 

Tlien from his side a shaft he took 1 

Whose mortal stroke no life might brook : : 

Of peerless might, it bore the name [ 

Of Brahmd’s staff, and glowed with flame : [ 

Lord Indra, ruler of the skies, { 

Himself had given the glorious prize, 1 

His bow tbe virtuous hero drew, 

And at the fiend the arrow flew. 

Hissing and roaring like the blast 
Of tempest through the air it passed, 

And fixed, by Rama’s vigour sped. 

In the foe’s breast its pointed head. 

Then fell the fiend : the quenchless flame 
Burnt furious in his wounded frame. 

So burnt by Rudra Andliak i fell 
In SfveUraiiya’s silvery dell : 

1 A demon, son of Kasynp anti Difci, slain by Rudra or ^iva 
wben ho attempted to carry off fcbe tree of Paradise. 
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1 Namuobi and Vritra were two demons slain by Indra. 
■Vrlbra personifies drougbb, the enemy of Indra, who iinpri- 
pns the rain in the cleud. 

2 Another demon slain by Indra. 


So Namuclii and Vritra ^ died 
By steaming bolts that tamed their pride : 
So Bala 2 fell by lightning sent 
By Him who rules the firmament. 

Then all the Gods in close array 
With the bright hosts who sing and play, 
Pilled fall of rapture and amaze, 

Sang hymns of joy in Bdma’s praise, 

Beat their celestial drums and shed 
Rain of sweet flowers upon his head. 

For three short hours had scarcely flown. 
And by his pointed shafts overthrown 
The twice seven thousand fiends, whose will 
Gould change their shapes, in death were still, 
"With Tri^iras and Dhshan slain, 

And Khara, leader of the train, 

* O wondrous deed, ’ the bards began, 

* The noblest deed of virtuous man ! 

Heroic strength that stood alone, 

And firmness e’en as Vishnu’s own !’ 

Thus having sung, the shining train 
Turned to their heavenly homes again. 
Then the high saints of royal race 
A:nd loftiest station sought the place, 

And by the great Agastya led, 

With reverence to R^nia said : 

* For this, Lord Indra, glorious sire, 
Majestic as the burning fire, 

Who crushes cities in his rage, 

Sought Sarabhanga’s hermitage. 

Thou wast, this great design to aid, 

Led by the saints to seek this shade, 

And with thy mighty arm to kill 
The giants who delight in ill. 

Thou, Da^aratha’s noble son, 

The battle for our sake hast won, 

And saints in Dandak’s wild who live 
Their days to holy tasks can give.’ 

Forth from the mountain cavern came 
The hero Lakshraa^ with the dame. 

And rapture beaming from his face, 
Resought the hermit dwelling-place. 

Then when the mighty saints had paid . 
Due honour for the victor’s aid, 


The glorious Rdma honoured too 
By Hikshmaij. to his cot withdrew. 
When Sit^ looked upon her lord, 

His foemen slain, the saints restored, 

In pride and rapture uncontrolled 
She clasped him in her loving hold, 

On the dead fiends her glances fell : 

She saw her lord alive and well, 
Victorious after toil and pain, 

And Janak’s child was blest again. 
Once more, once more with new delight 
Her tender arms she threw 
Round R4ma whose victorious might 
Had crushed the demon crew. 

Then as his grateful reverence paid 
Each saint of lofty soul, 

O’er her sweet face, all fears allayed^ 
The flush of transport stole. 


CANTO XXXL 


VAN, 


But of the host of giants one, 

Akampan, from the field had run 
And sped to Lankd ^ to relate 
In Rivan’s ear the demons’ fate : 

‘ King, many a giant from the shade 
Of Janastlidn in death is laid : 

Khara the chief is slain, and 1 
Could scarcely from the battle fl 3 ^’ 

Fierce anger, as the monarch heard. 
Inflamed his look, his bosom stirred, 

And while with scorching glance he eyed 
The messenger, he thus replied : 

‘ What fool has dared, already dead, 
Strike Janasthdn, the general dread ? 
Who is the wretch shall vainly try 
In earth, heaven, hell, from me to fly ? 
Vai^ravan,^ Indra, Vishnu, He 
Who rules the dead, must reverence me ; 
For not the mightiest lord of these 
Can brave my will and live at ease. 

Fate finds in me a mightier fate 
To burn the fires that devastate. 

1 The capital of the giant king RtJvan. 

2 Kuvera, the God of gold. 
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With unresisted influence I 
Can force e’en Death himself to die, 

With all-surpassing might restrain 
The fury of the hurricane, 

And burn in my tremendous ire 
The glory of the sun and fire.’ 

As thus the fiend’s hot fury blazed, 

His trembling hands Akampan raised, 

And with a voice which fear made weak, 
Permission craved his tale to speak. 

King Rdvan. gave the leave he sought, 

And bade him tell the news he brought. 
His courage rose, his voice grew bold, 

And thus his mournful tale he told: 

‘A prince with mighty shoulders, sprung 
Prom Da^aratha, brave and young, 

With arms well moulded, bears the name 
Of Rdma with a lion’s frame. 

Renowned, successful, dark of limb, 

Earth has no warrior equals him. 

He fought in Janasthdn and slew 
DdshaiQL the fierce and Khara too.’ 

Bdvfi:^, the giants’ royal chief. 

Received Akampan’s tale of grief. 

Then, panting like an angry snake, 

These words in turn the monarch spake: 

‘Say quick, did Rama seek the shade 
Of Janasthdn with Iiidra’s aid, 

And all the dwellers in the skies 
To back his hardy enterprise ? ’ 

Akampan heard, and straight obeyed 
His master, and his answer made. 

Then thus the power and might he told 
Of Raghu’s son thedofty-souled : 

‘ Best is that chief of all who know 
With deftest art to draw the bow. 

His are strange arms of heavenly might, 
And none can match him in the fighh 
His brother Lakshma^, brave as he, 

Pair as the rounded moon to see, 

With eyes like night and voice that comes 
Deep as the roll of beaten drums, 

By Rdma’s side stands ever near, 

Like wind that aids the flame’s career. 
That glorious chief, that prince of kings. 
On JanasthfCn this ruin brings. 

No Gods were there, — dismiss the thought; 
No heavenly legions came and fought. 



His swift-winged arrows Rdma sent, 

Each bright with gold and ornament. 

To serpents many -faced they turned : 

The giant hosts they ate and burned. 

Where’er these fled in wild dismay 
Rd.ma was there to strike and slay. 

By him O King of high estate, 

Is Janasthdn left desolate.’ 

Akampan ceased : in angry pride 
The giant monarch thus replied : 

‘To Janasthdn myself will go 
And lay these daring brothers low.’ 

Thus spoke the king in furious mood : 

Akampan then his speech renewed : j 

‘ 0 listen while I tell at length 
The terror of the hero’s strength. 

No power can check, no might can tame 
Rdma, a chief of noblest fame. 

He wdbh resistless shafts can stay 
The toi-rent foaming on its way. 

Sky, stars, and constellations, all 
To his fierce might would yield and fall. 

His power could earth itself uphold 
Down sinking as it sank of old. 1 
Or all its plains and cities drown, 

Breaking the wild sea’s barrier down ; 

Crush the great deep’s impetuous willj 
Or bid the furious wind be still. I 

He glorious in his high estate | 

The triple world could devastate, j 

And there, supreme of men, could place | 

His creatures of a new-born race. 

Never can mighty Rdma be 
O’ercome in fight, my King, by thee. 

Thy giant host the day might win 
Prom him, if heaven were gained by sin. . 

If Gods were joined with demons, they 

Could ne’er, I ween, that hero slay, ; 

But guile may kill the wondrous man:. 

A ttend while I disclose the plan. I 

His wife, above all women graced, t 

Is Sitd of the dainty waist, 

"With limbs to fair proportion true, 

And a soft skin of lustrous hue. 

Round neck and arm rich gems ai'e twined: 

She is the gem of womankind. 


In the great deluge. 
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"With her no bright Gnndharvi vies, 

No iiym[)h or Goddess in the skies ; 

A lid none to rival her would dare 
’Mid dames who part the long black hair. 
That hero in the wood beguile, 

And steal his lovely spouse the while. 

’Reft of his darling wife, be sure, 

Brief days the mourner will endure/ 

With flattering hope of triumph moved 
The giant king that plan approved, 
Pondered the counsel in his breast. 

And then Akainpan thus addressed: 

‘ Forth in my car I go at morn. 

None but the driver with me borne, 

And this fair Sftd will I bring 
Back to my city triumphing.’ 

Forth in his car by asses drawn 
The giant monarch sped at dawn, 

Briglit as the sun, the chariot cast 
Light through the sky as on it passed. 
Then high in air that best of cars 
Traversed the path of lunar stars, 

Sending a fitful radiance pale 
As moonbeams shot through cloudy veil. 
Far on his airy way he flew : 

Near Tidakeya’s ^ grove he drew. 

Md.ilcha welcomed him, and placed 
Before him food which giants taste, 

With honour led him to a seat, 

And brought him water for his feet ; 

And then with timely words addressed 
Siieh queslion to his royal guest: 

* Speak, is it well with thee whose sway 
Tiie giant multitudes obey ? 

I know not all, and ask in fear 

The cause, 0 King, why thou art here/ 

Rdvari, the giants’ mighty king, 

Heard wise Miirfcha’s questioning, 

And. told with ready answer, taught 
In eloquence, the cause he sought: 

‘ My guards, the bravest of iny band. 

Are slain by lidma’s vigorous hand, 

And Jauasthdn, that feared no hate 
Of foes, is rendered desolate. 

Pome, aid me in the plan I lay 
To steal the conqueror’s wife away/ 

1 Tho giant Miricba, son of Tdtlakfi. Tddakd was slain 
l.y Kdina. See p. 45. 


Mdrlcha heard the klng^s request, 

And thus the giant chief addressed; 

‘ What foe ill friendly guise is he 
Who spoke of Sita’s name to thee? 

Who is the wretch whose thought would 
Destruction on the giants’ king? [bring 
Whose is the evil counsel, say, 

That bids thee bear his wife away, 

And careless of thy life provoke 
Earth’s loftiest with threatening stroke ? 

A foe is he who dared suggest 
This hopeless folly to thy breast, 

Whose ill advice would bid thee draw 
Tlie venomed fang from serpent’s jaw. 

By whose unwise suggestion led 
Wilt thou the path of ruin tread? 

Whence falls the blow that) would destroy 
Thy gentle sleep of ease and joy? 

Like some wild elephant is he 
That rears his trunk on high, 

Lord of an ancient pedigree, 

Huge tusks, and furious eye* 

Rdvaiji, no rover of the night 
With bravest heart can brook, 

Met in the front of deadly tight, 

■ On Raghu’s son to look. 

The giant hosts were brave and strong. 
Good at the bow and spear : 

But Rdnia slew the routeil throng, 

A lion ’mid the deer. 

No lion’s tooth can match his swprd, 

Or arrows fiercely shot; 

He sleeps, he sleeps — the lion lord; 

Be wise and rouse him not. 

O Monarch of the giants, well 
Upon my counsel think, 

Lest thou for ever in the hell 
Of Rdrna’s vengeance sink ; 

A hell, where deadly shafts are sent 
From his tremendous bow, 

While his great arms all flight prevent, 
Like deepest mire below : 

Where the wild floods of battle rave 
Above the foeman’s head, 

And each with many a feathery waTO 
■ Of shafts is garlanded. 
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0 quench the flames that in thy breast 
With raging fury burn : 

And pacified and self-possessed 
To lankd’s town return. 

Rest thou in her imperial bowers 
With thine own wives content, 

And in the wood let Rama’s hours 
With Slid still be spent.’ 

The lord of Lankd’s isle obeyed 
The counsel, and his purpose stayed. 
Borne on his oar he parted thence 
And gained his royal residence. 


CANTO xxxir. 


RAVAN ROUSED. 

But SitrpaijLakhd saw the plain 
Spread with the fourteen thousand slain, 
Doers of cruel deeds o’erthrown 
By Rd-ma’s mighty arm alone, 

And Tridiras and Ddshaii. dead, 

And Khara, with the hosts they led. 
Their death she saw, and mad with pain, 
Roared like a cloud that brings the rain. 
And fled in anger and dismay 
To Lankd, sent of Ra van’s sway. 

There on a throne of royal state 
Exalted sat the potentate, 

Begirt with counsellor and peer, 

Like Indra with the Storm-Gods near. 
Bright as the sun’s full splendour shone 
The glorious throne he sat upon, 

As when the blazing fire is red 
V pon a golden altar fed. 

Wide gaped his mouth at every breath, 
Tremendous as the jaws of Death. 

"With him high saints of lofty thought, 
Gandharvas, Gods, had vainly fought. 
The wounds were on his body yet 
From wars where Gods and demons met. 
And sears still marked his ample chest 
By fierce Aira vat’s ^ tusk impressed. 

A score of arms, ten necks, had he. 

His royal gear was brave to see. 

1 Indra 'a elephant. 
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His massive form displayed each sign 
That marks the heir of kingly line. 

In stature like a mountain height, 

His arms were strong, his teeth were white, 
And all his frame of massive mould 
Seemed iazulite adorned with gold. 

A. hundred seams impressed each limb 
Where Vishn.u’s arm had wounded him, 
And chest and shoulder bore the print 
Of sword and spear and arrow dint, 

Where every God had struck a blow 
In battle with the giant foe. 

His might to wildest rage could wake 
The sea whose faith naught else can shake, 
Hurl towering mountains to the earth. 

And crush e’en foes of heavenly birth. 

The bonds of law and right he spurned : 

To others’ wives his fancy turned. 

Celestial arms he used in fight, 

And loved to mar each holy rite. 

He went to Bhogavati’s town,i 
Where Vdsuki was beaten down, 

.And stole, victorious in the strife, 

Lord Takshaka’s beloved wife. 

Kaildsa’s lofty crest he sought, 

And when in vain Kuvera fought, 

Stole Pushpak thence, the car that through 
The air, as willed the master, flew. 
Impelled by furious anger, he 
Spoiled Nandan’ss shade and Nalinl, 

And Chaifcratba’s heavenly grove, 

The haunts where Gods delight to rove. 
Tall as a hill that cleaves the sky, 

He raised his mighty arms on high 
To check the blessed moon, and stay 
The rising of the Lord of day. 

Ten thousand years the giant spent 
On dire austerities intent, 

And of his heads an oflering, laid 
Before the Self-existent, made. 

No God or fiend his life could take. 
Gandharva, goblin, bird, or snake: 

Safe from all fears of death, except 
From human arm, that life was kept. 


1 Bhogavati, in pjCtjJla in bhe regions under the earth, is 
the capital of the serpent race whose king is Vdauki. 

2 The grove of Indra, 
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Offc when the priests began to raise He who when duty calls him spares 

Their consecrating hymns of praise, No time for thought of royal cares, 

He spoiled the Soma’s sacred juice Must with his realm and people all 

Poured forth by them in solemn use. Involved in fatal ruin fall.^ 

The sacrifice his hands o’erthrew, As elephants in terror shrink 

And cruelly the Brahmans slew. From the false river’s miry brink, 

His was a heart that naught could melt, Thus subjects from a monarch flee 

Joying in woevS which others felt. Whose fliee their eyes may seldom see, 

She saw the ruthless monster there, Who spends the hours for toil ordained 

Dread of the worlds, unused to spare. In evil courses unrestrained. 

In robes of heavenly texture dressed. He who neglects to guard and hold 

Celestial wreaths adorned his breast. His kingdom by himself controlled, 

He sat a shape of terror, like Sinks nameless like a hill whose head 

Destruction ere the worlds it strike. Is buried in the ocean’s bed. 


She saw him in his pride of place. 

The joy of old Pulastya’s ^ race, 

Begirt by counsellor and peer, 

PavaTTi, the foeman’s mortal fear, 

And terror in her features shown, 

The giantess approached the throne. 

Then Surpa^akhd. bearing yet 
Each deeply printed trace 
Where the great-hearted chief had set 
A mark upon her face, 

Impelled by terror and desire, 

Still fierce, no longer bold, 

To Eidivaij of the eyes of fire 
Her tale, infuriate, told. 

CANTO xxxiir. 

StfRPANAKHA’S SPJSEGff. 

Burning with anger, in the ring 
Of counsellors who girt their king, 

To Rdyan, ravener of man, 

With bitter words she thus began : 

‘ Wilt thou absorbed in pleasure, still 
Pursue uncheokeci thy selfish will; 

Nor turn thy heedless eyes to see 
The coming fate which threatens thee? 

The king who days and hours employs 
In base pursuit of vulgar joys 
Must ill his people’s sight be vile 
As fire that smokes on funeral pile. 

1 Pulftsfeya is considered as fche ancestor of the Rakshases 
or giants, as he is the father of Visravas, the father of 
Ravan and his brethren. 


Thy foes are calm and strong and wise, 
Fiends, Gods, and warriors of the skies, — 
How, heedless, wicked, weak, and vain, 
Wilt thou thy kingly state maintain ? 

Thou, lord of giants, void of sense, 

Slave of each changing influence, 

Heedless of all that makes a king, 
Destruction on thy head wilt bring. 

0 conquering chief, the prince, who boasts 
Of treasury and rule and hosts, 

By others led, though lord of all, 

Is meaner than the lowest thrall. 

For this are monarchs said to be 
Long-sighted, having power to see 
Things far away by faithful eyes 
Of messengers and loyal spies. 

But aid from such thou wilt not seek ; 

Thy counsellors are blind and weak, 

Or thou from these hadst surely known 
Thy legions and thy realm o’erthrown. 
Know, twice seven thousand, fierce in might, 
Are slain by E^Lma in the fight, 

And they, the giant host who led, 

Khara and Dushan, both are dead. 

Know, Rilma with his conquering arm 
Has freed the saints from dread of harm, 
Has smitten JanastMn and made 
Asylum safe in Dandak’s shade. 

Enslaved and dull, of blinded sight, 
Intoxicate with vain delight, 

Thou closest still thy lieedless eyes 
To dangers in thy realm that rise. 

A king besotted, mean, unkind, 

Of niggard hand and slavish mind, 
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Will find no faithful followers heed 
Their master in his hour of need. 

The friend on whom he most relies, 

In danger, from a monarch flies, 
Imperious in his high estate,. 

Conceited, proud, and passionate; 

Who ne’er to state affairs attends 
With wholesome fear when woe impends,. 
Most weak and worthless as the grass, 
Soon from his sway the realm will pass. 
For rotting wood a use is found, 

OFor clods and dust that strew the ground, 
But when a king has lost his sway^ 
Useless he fails, and sinks for aye. 

As raiment by another worn, 

As faded garland crushed and torn, 

So is, unthroned, the proudest king. 
Though mighty ouoe, a useless thing. 

But be who every sense subdues 
And each event observant views, 

Rewards the good and keeps from wrong, 
Shall reign secure and flourish long. 
Though lulled in sleep his senses lie 
, He watches with a ruler’s ejm, 

Untouched by favour, ire, and hate, 

And him the people celebrate. 

O weak of mind, without a trace 
Of virtues that a king should grace, 

Who hast nob learnt from Wtitcliful spy 
That low in death the giants lie. 

Scorner of others, but enchained 
By every base desire, 

By thee each duty is disdained 
Which time arid place require. 

Soon wilt thou, if thou canst not learn, 
Ere yet it be too late, 

The good from evil to discern, 

Fall from thy high estate.’ 

As thus she ceased not to upbraid 
The king with cutting speech, 

And every fault to view displayed. 
Naming and marking each, 

The monarch of the sons of night. 

Of wealth and power possessed. 

And proud of liis imperial might. 

Long pondered in his breast. 


CANTO XXIV. 


SVEPANAKHA’S SPEECH. 

Then forth the giant’s fury broke 
As Siirpanakhd, harshly spoke. 

Girt by his lords the demon king- 
Looked on her, fiercely questioning : 

‘Who is this Bdma, whence, and where 
His form, his might, his deeds declare. 

His wandering steps what purpose led 
To Dandak forest, hard to tread? 

What arms are his that he could smite 
In fray the rovers of the nighty 
And Trisiras and Duslianlay 
Low on the earth, and Khara slay? 

Tell all, my sister, and declare 
Who maimed thee thus, of form most fair.* 
Thus by the giant king addressed,. 

W Idle burnt her fury u-nrepressed,. 

The giantess declared at length 
The hero’s form and deeds and strength t 
* Long are his arms, and large his eyes : 
A black deer’s skin his dress supplies. 

King Da^aratha’s son is he. 

Fair as Kandarpa’s selfto see. 

Adorned with many a golden band, 

A bow, like Indra’s, arms his hand, 

And shoots a flood of arrows fierce 
As venomed snakes to burn, and pieree.. 

I looked, I looked, but never saw 
His mighty hand the bowstring draw 
That sent the deadly arrows out,. 

While rang through air his battle-shout^ 

I looked, I looked, and saw too well 
How with that hail the giants fell,^ 

As falls to earth the golden grain-,, 

Struck by the blows of Indra’s rain.. 

He fought, and twice sevea thousand, alt 
Terrific giants, strong and tall, 

Fell by the pointed shafts o’erthrown 
Which R^ma shot on foot, alone. 

Three little hours had scarcely fled, — 
Khara and Ddshaij both were dead, 

A nd he had freed the saints and made 
Asylum sure in Daijdak’s shade. 

Me of his grace the victor spared, 

Or I the giants’ fate had shared. 
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The high-souled Rdraa would not deign 
His lijMid with woman’s blood to stain. 

Tiie glorious Lakshmai^, justly dear, 

In gifts and warrior might his peer, 

Serves his great brother with the whole 
Devotion of his faithful soul : 

Impetuous victor, bold and wise, 

First in each hardy enterprise, 

Still ready by his side to stand, 

A second self or better hand. 

And Bdma has a large-eyed spouse, 

Pure as the moon her cheek and brows. 
Dearer than life in Rdrna’s sight, 

Whose happiness is her delight. 

With beauteous hair and nose the dame 
From head to foot has naught to blame. 
She shines the wood’s bright Goddess, Queen 
Of beauty with her noble mien. 

First in the ranks of women placed 
Is Sltd of the dainty waist. 

In all the earth mine eyes have ne’er 
Seen female form so sweetly fair. 

Goddess nor nymph can vie with her, 

Hor bride of heavenly chorister. 

He who might call this dame his own, 

Her eager arms about him thrown, 

Would live more blest in Sitd’s love 
Than Indra in the world above. 

She, peerless in her form and face 
And rich in every gentle grace, 

Js worthy bride, O King, for thee, 

As thou art meet her lord to be. 

I even I, will bring the bride 
In triumph to her lover’s side — 

This beauty fairer than the rest, 

With rounded limb and heaving breast. 
Each wound upon my f^rce I owe 
To cruel Lakshmaij’s savage blow. 

But thou, O brother, shalt survey 
Her moonlike loveliness to-day, 

And Kd,ma’s piercing shafts shall smite 
Thine ‘imorous bosom at.the sight. 

If ill thy breast the longing rise 
To make thine own the beauteous prize. 
Up, let thy better foot begin 
The journey and the treasure win. 

If, giant Lord, thj^ favouring eyes 
Regard the plan which I advise-, 


Up, cast all fear and doubt away 
And execute the words I say. 

Come, giant King, this treasure seek, 
For thou art strong and they are weak. 
Let Slfcd of the faultless frame 
Be borne away and be thy dame. 

Thy host in Janasthan who dwelt 
Forth to the battle hied, 

And by the shafts which Rdina dealt 
They perished in their pride. 

Ddshan and Khara breathe no more, 
Laid low upon the plain. 

Arise, and ere the day be o’er 
Take vengeance for the slain.’ 


CANTO XXXV. 


MAVAN’S JOURNEY. 

When RdvaijL, by her fury spurred 
That terrible advice had heard, 

He bade his nobles quit his side, 

And to the work his thought applied. 

He turned his anxious mind to scan 
On every side the hardy plan : 

The gain against the risk he laid, 

Each hope and fear with care surveyed, 
And in his heart at length decreed 
To try performance of the deed. 

Then steady in his dire intent 
The giant to the courtyard went. 

There to his charioteer he cried, 

‘ Bring forth the car whereon I ride.’ 

A,ye ready at his master’s word 
The charioteer the order heard, 

And yoked with active zeal the best 
Of chariots at his lord’s behest. 

Asses with heads of goblins drew 
That wondrous car where’er it flew. 
Obedient to the will it rolled 
Adorned with gems and glistering gold. 
Then mounting, with a roar as loud 
As thunder from a labouring cloud. 

The mighty monarch to the tide 
Of Ocean, lord of rivers, hied. 

White was the shade above him spread, • 
White chouris waved around his head, 
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And he witli gold and jewels bright 
Shone like the glossy lazulite. 

Tell necks and twenty arms had he : 

His royal gear was good to see. 

The heavenly Gods’ insatiate foe, 

Who made the blood of heriihts flow. 

He like the Lord of Hills appeared 
With ten huge heads to heaven upreared. 

In the great ear whereon he rode,’ 

Like some dark cloud the giant showed, 
When round it in their close array 
The cranes ’mid wreaths of lightning play. 
He looked, and saw, from realms of air, 

The rocky shore of ocean, where 
Unnumbered trees delightful grew 
With flower and fruit of every hue. 

He looked on many a lilied pool 
With silvery waters fresh and cool, 

And shores like spacious altars meet 
For holy hermits’ lone retreat. 

The graceful palm adorned the scene, 

The plantain waved her glossy green. 

There grew the sd,! and betel, there 
On bending boughs the flowers were fair. 
There hermits dwelt who tamed each sense 
By strictest rule of abstinence : 
Gandharvas, Kinnars,^ thronged the place, 
Nd-gas and birds of heavenly race. 

Bright minstrels of the ethereal quire, 

And saints exempt from low desire, 

With Ajas, sons of Brahind’s line, 
Marichipas of seed divine, 

Vaiklid,uas?is and Mdslias strayed, 

And Balakliiijas^ in the shade. 

The lovely nymphs of heaven were there, 
Celestial wreaths confined their hair, 

A nd to each form new grace was lent 
By wealth of heavenly ornament. 

Well skilled was each in play and dance 
And gentle arts of dalliance. 

The glorious wife of many a God 
Those beautiful recesses trod. 

There Gods and Dilnavs, all who eat 
The food of heaven, rejoiced to meet. 

1 Beings -vvibh the body of a man and the head of a horse. 

2 Ajas, Marichipas, Vaikh<'(na‘*as, Miishaa, and Bulakhilyas 
are classes of supernatural beings who lead the lives of 
henaits,:'. ‘ 


The swan and Siiras thronged each bay 
With curlews, ducks, and divers gay, 
Where the sea spray rose soft and white 
O’er rocks of glossy lazulite. 

As his swift way the fiend pursued 
Pale chariots of the Gods he viewed, 
Bearing each lord whose rites austere 
Had raised him to the heavenly sphere. 
Thereon celestial garlands hung, 

There music played and songs were sung. 
Then bright Gandharvas met his view, 
And heavenly nymphs, as on he flew. 

He saw the sandal woods below, 

And precious trees of odorous flow, 

That to the air around them lent 
Their riches of delightful scent ; 

Nor failed his roving eye to mark 
Tall aloe trees in grove and park. 

He looked on wood with cassias filled, 

And plants which balmy sweets distilled, 
Where her fair flowers the betel showed 
And the bright pods of pepper glowed. 

The pearls in many a silvery heap 
Lay on the margin of the deep, 

And grey rocks rose amid the red 
Of coral washed from ocean’s bed. 

High soared the mountain peaks that bore 
Treasures of gold and silver ore, 

And leaping down the rocky walls 
Came wild and glorious waterfalls. 

Fair towns which grain and treasure held, 
And dames who every gem excelled, 

He saw outspread beneath him far, 

With steed, and elephant, and car. 

That ocean shore he viewed that showed 
Fair as the blessed Gods’ abode, 

Where cool delightful breezes played 
O’er levels in the freshest shade. 

He saw a fig-tree like a cloud 
With mighty branches earthward bowed. 
It stretched a hundred leagues and made 
For hermit bands a welcome shade. 
Thither the feathered king of yore 
An elephant and tortoise bore, 

And lighted on a bough to eat 
The captives of his taioned feet. 

The bough unable to sustain 

The crushing weight and sudden strain, 
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Loaded with sprays and leaves of spring 
Gave way beneath the feathered king. 
Under the shadow of the tree 
Dwelt many a saint and devotee, 

Ajsis, the sons of Brahmd’s line, 

Mtlahas, Marichipas divine, 

Vaikhanasas, and ali the race 
Of Balakhilyas, loved the place. 

Bub pitying their sad estate 
The feathered monarch raised the weight 
Of the huge bough, and bore away 
The loosened load and captured prey. 

A hundred leagues away he sped, 

Then on his monstrous booty fed, 

And with the bough he smote the lands 
Where dwell the wild Nishdda bauds. 
High joy was his because his deed 
From jeopardy the hermits freed. 

That pride for great deliverance wrought 
A double share of valour brought. 

His soul conceived the high emprise 
To snatch the Amrit from the skies. 

He rent the nets of iron first, 

Then through the jewel chamber burst. 
And bore the drink of heaven away 
That watched in Indra*s palace lay. 

Such was the hermit-sheltering tree 
Which Bdvari turned his eye to see. 

Still marked where Garnd sought to rest. 
The fig-tree bore the name of Blest. 

When Bdva^ stajmd his chariot o’er 
The ocean’s heart-enchanting shore, 

He saw a hermitage that stood 
Sequestered in the holy wood. 

He saw the fiend Mililcha there 
With deerskin garb, and matted hair 
Coiled up in hermit guise, who spent 
His days by rule most abstinent. 

As guest and host are wont to meet, 

They met within that lone retreat. 

Before the king Mitrioha placed 
Food never known to human taste. 

He entertained his guest with meat 
And gave him water for his feet, 

And then addressed the giant king 
With timely words of questioning : 

‘ Lord, is it well with thee, and well 
With those in Lankd’s town who dwell? 


What sudden thought, what urgent need 
Has brought thee with impetuous speed?’ 

The fiend Mdrfcha thus addressed 
Kdvan the king, his mighty guest, 

And he, well skilled in arts that guide 
The eloquent, in turn replied : 


CANTO XXXVI. 


SPEECH, 

‘Hear me, Mdrfcba, while I speak, 

And tell thee why thy home I seek. 

Sick and distressed am I, and see 
My surest hope and help in thee. 

Of Janasthdn 1 need nob tell, 

Where Sdrpan'ikhd,, Khara, dwell. 

And Diishan with the arm of might, 
And Tri^iras, the fierce in fight, 

Who feeds on human flesh and gore. 
And many noble giants more, 

Who roam in dark of midnight through 
The forest, brave and strong and true. 
By my command they live at ease 
And slaughter saints and devotees. 
Those twice seven thousand giants, all 
Obedient to their captain’s call, 

Joying in war and ruthless deeds 
Follow where mighty Khara leads. 
Those fearless warrior bands who roam 
Through Janastlnia their forest home, 

In all their terrible array 
Met Rdma in the battle fray. 

Girt with all weapons forth they sped 
With Khara at the army’s head. 

The front of battle Kd,ma held : 

With furious wrath his bosom swelled. 
Without a word his hate to show 
He launched the arrows from his bow. 
On the fierce hosts the missiles came, 
Each burning with destructive flame. 

The twice seven thousand fell o’erthrown 
By him, a man, on foot, alone. 

Khara the army’s chief and pride, 

And Ddshan, fearless warrior, died. 

And Tri^iras the fierce was slain. 

And Daijdak wood was free again. 


Canto XXKVIL 
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He, banished by his angry sire, 

Roams with his wife in mean attire. 

This wretch, his Warrior tribe’s disgrace, 
H as slain the best of giant race. 

Harsh, wicked, fierce, and greedy-souled, 

A fool, with senses uncontrolled, 

No thought of duty stirs his breast : 

He joys to see the world distressed. 

He sought the wood with fair pretence 
Of truthful life and innocence, 

But his false hand my sister left 
Mangled, of nose and ears bereft. 

This Rima’s wife who bears the name 
Of Slid, in her face and frame 
Fair as a daughter of the skies, — 

Her will I seize and bring the prize 
Triumphant from the forest shade : 

For this I seek thy willing aid. 

If thou, 0 mighty one, wilt lend 
Thy help and stand beside thy friend, 

I with my brothers may defy 
All Gods embattled in the sky. 

Come, aid me now, for thine the power 
To succour in the doubtful hour. 

Thou art in war and time of fear, 

For heart and hand, without a peer. 

For thou art skilled in art and wile, 

A warrior brave and trained in guile. 
With this one hope, this only aim, 

O Rover of the Night, T came. 

Now let me tell what aid 1 ask 
To back me in my purposed task, 

In semblance of a golden deer 
Adorned with silver spots appear. 

Go, seek his dwelling : in the way 
Of Rdma nnd his consort stray. 

Doubt not the lady, when she sees 
The wondrous deer amid the trees, 

Will bid her lord and Lakshmaij take 
The creature for its beauty’s sake. 

Then when the chiefs have parted thence, 
And left her lone, without defence, 

As Rdliu stroms the moonlight, I 
Will seize the lovely dame and fly. 

Her lord will waste away and weep 
For her his valour could not keep. 

Then boldly will I strike the blow 
And wreak my vengeance on the foe.* 


When wise Mdrfcha heard the tale 
His heai’t grew faint, his cheek was pale. 
He stared with open orbs, and tried 
To moisten lips which terror dried. 

And grief, like death, his bosom rent 
As on the king iiis look he bent. 

The monarch*s will he strove to stay, 
Distracted with alarm, 

For well he knew the might that lay 
In Rdma’s matchless arm. 

With suppliant hands Mjidcha stood 
And thus began to tell 
His counsel for the tyrant’s good, 

And for his own as well : 
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Mdiicha gave attentive ear 
The ruler of the fiends to hear ; 

Then, trained in all the rules that teach 
The eloquent, began his speech ; 
‘’Tiseasy task, 0 King, to find 
Smooth speakers who delight the mind. 
But they who urge and they who do 
Distasteful things and wise, are few. 
Thou hast not learnt, by proof untaught, 
And borne away by eager thought, 

That Rama, formed for high emprise, 
With Varun or with ludra vies. 

Still let thy people live in peace, 

Nor let their name and lineage cease. 
For Rdma with his vengeful hand 
Can sweep the giants from the land, 

O, let not Janak’s daughter bring 
Destruction on tiie giant king. 

Let not the lady Sitd wake 
A tempest, on thy head to break. 

Still let the dame, by care untried, 

Be happy by her husband’s side, 

Lest swift avenging ruin fall 
On glorious Lankd, thee, and all. 

Men such as thou with wills unchained, 
Advised by sin and unrestrained. 
Destroy themselves, the king, the state, 
And leave the people desolate. 
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Rdina, in bonds of duty lield, 

Was never by his sire expelled. 

He is no wretch of greedy mind, 

Dishonour of his Warrior kind. 

Free from all touch of rancorous spite, 

All creatures’ good is his delight. 

He saw his sire of truthful heart 
Deceived by Queen Kaikeyi’s art, 

And said, a true and duteous son, 

‘ What thou hast promised shall be done.’ 
To gratify the lady’s will, 

His father’s promise to fulfil, 

He left his realm and all delight 
For Da^flak wood, an anchorite. 

No cruel wretch, no .senseless fool 
Is Rdma, unrestrained by rule. 

This groundless charge has ne’er been heard, 
Nor shouldst thou speak the slanderous word. 
Rdina in truth and goodness bold 
Is Virtue’s self in human mould, 

Tlie sovereign of the world confessed 
As Indra rules among the Blest. 

And dost thou plot from him to rend 
The darling whom his arms defend ? 

Dess vain the hope to steal away 
The glory of the Lord of Day. 

0 Rdva^, guard thee from the 6 re 
Of vengeful Rdma’s kindled ire, — 

Each spark a shaft with deadly aim, 

While bow and falchion feed the flame. 

Cast not away in hopeless .strife 

Thy realm, thy blks, thine own dear life. 

O Rdvari of his might beware, 

A God of Death who will not spare. 

That bow he knows so well to draw 
Is the destroyer’s flaming jaw, 

And with his shafts which flash and glow 
He slays the armies of the foe. 

Thou ne’er canstwin — the thought forego — 
From the safe guard of shaft and bow. 
King Janak’s child, the dear delight 
Of Rdma unapproached in might. 

The spouse of Raghu’s son, confessed 
Lion of men with lion chest, — 

Dearer than life, through good and ill 
Devoted to her husband’s will, 

The slendet'waisted, .still must be 
From thy polluting touches free. 


Far better grasp with venturous hand 
The flame to wildest fury fanned. 

What, King of giants, canst thou gain 
From this attempt so wild and vain ? 

If ill the fight his eye he bend 
Upon thee, Lord, thy days must end. 

So life and bliss and royal sway, 

Lost beyond hope, will pass away. 

Summon each lord of high estate, 

And chief, Vibhlsha^ 1 to debate. 

With peers in lore of counsel tried 
Consider, reason, and decide. 

Scan strength and weakness, count the cost, 
What may be gained and what be lost. 
Examine and compare aright 
Thy proper power and Rdma’s might, 
Then if thy weal be .still thy care 
Thou wilt be prudent and forbear. 

0 giant King, the contest shun, 

Thy force is all too weak 

The lord of Kosal’s mighty son 
In deadly fray to seek. 

King of the hosts that rove at night, 

O hear what I advise: 

My prudent counsel do not slight ; 

Be patient and be wise. ’ 

CANTO XXXVIIL 
MaRIOHA’S speech. 

* Once in my strength and vigour’s pride 

1 roamed this earth from side to side, 

And towering like a mountain’s crest, 

A tliousand Ndga.s’2 might pos.gessed. 

Like some vast sable cloud I showed : 

My golden armlets flashed and glowed. 

A crown I wore, an axe I swayed, 

■ And all I met were sore afraid. 

I roved where Dandak wood is spread ; 

On flesh of slaughtered saints I fed. 


1 ‘The; younfyer brother of the giant Rdran ; when ha 
and hh brother had practised austerities for a long series 
of 5 'ear 3 , Brahmii appeared toofl'er them boons ; Vibhishana 
asked that he migho never meditate any uniighteousnoss— 

On the death of Rsivan Vibhisha a was installed 

as Mja of Lankii ’ Gabbem’s Olassicai Diotionary of India. 

2 Serpeut-gods. 
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Then Vi^v^mitra, sage revered, 

Holy of heart, my fury feared. 

To Da^aratha's court he sped 
And went before tiie king and said : i 
‘ With me, my lord, thy Kama send 
On holy days his aid to lend. 

Miiricha fills my soul with dread 
And keeps me sore disquieted.’ 

The monarch heard the saint’s request 
And thus the glorious sage addressed; 

*My boy as yet in arms untrained 
The age of twelve has scarce attained. 
But I myself a host will lead 
To guard thee in the hour of need. 

My host with fourfold troops complete, 
The rover of the night shah meet, 

And I, 0 best of saints, will kill 
Thy foeman and thy prayer fulfil. ’ 

The king vouchsafed his willing aid : 

The saint again this answer made : 

‘By Rama’s might, and his alone, 

Can this great fiend be overthrown. 

I know in days of yore the Blest 
Thy saving help in fight confessed. 

Still of thy famous deeds the}’’ tell 
In heaven above, in earth, and hell. 

A mighty host obeys thy best : 

Here let it still, I pray thee, rest. 

Thy giprious son, though yet a boy, 

W’ill in the fight that fiend destroy. 
Rdma alone with me shall go ; 

Be happy, victor of the foe.’ 

He spoke : the monarch gave assent, 
And K^ina to the hermit lent. 

So to his woodland home in joy 
Went Visvamitra with the boy. 

With ready bow the cham[>ion stood 
To guard the rites in Dandak wood. 
With glorious eyes, most bright to view, 
Beardless as yet and dark of hue ; 

A single robe his only wear, 

His temples veiled with waving hair, 
Around liis neck a chain of gold, 

He grasped the bow he loved to hold; 
And the young hero’s presence made 
A glory in the forest shade. 


Thus B^ma with his beauteous mien. 
Like the young rising moon was seen. 

I, like a cloud which tempest brings, 

My arms adorned with golden rings, 
Proud of the boon which lent me might, 
Approached where dwelt the anchorite. 
But Bdma saw me venturing nigh, 
Kaising my murderous axe on high ; 

He saw, and fearless of the foe, 

Strung with palm hand his trusty bow.\ 
By pride of conscious strength beguiled 
I scorned him as a feeble child, 

And rushed with an impetuous bound 
Oil Visviimitra’s holy ground. 

A keen swift shaft he pointed well, 

The foeraan’s rage to cheek and quell, 
And hurled a hundred leagues away 
Beep in the ocean waves I lay. 

He woqld not kill, but, nobly brave, 

My forfeit life he chose to save. 

So there I lay with wandering sense 
Dazed by that arrow’s violence. 

Long in the sea 1 lay : at length 
Slowly returned my sense and strength, 
And rising from my watery bed 
To Lankd’s town again I sped. 

Thus was I spared, but all my band 
Pell slain by Rilma’s conquering hand,-— 
A boy, untrained in warrior skill, 

Of iron arm and dauntless will. 

If thou with Rdina still, in spite 
Of warning and of prayer, wilt fight, 

I see terrific woes impend, 

And dire defeat thy days will end. 

Thy giants all wfill feel the blow 
And share the fatal overthrow, 

Who love the taste of joy and play, 

The banquet and the festal day. 

Thine eyes will see destruction take 
Thy Lankd, lost for Site’s sake, 

And stately pile and palace fail 
With terrace, dome, and jewelled wail. 
The good will die: the crime of kings 
Destruction on the people brings : 

The sinless die, as in the lake 
The fish must perish with the snake. 
The prostrate giants tliou wilt see 
Slain for this folly wrought by thee 
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Their bodies bright with precious scent 
And sheen of heavenly ornament ^ 

Or see the remnant of thy train 
Seek refuge far, when help is vain. 

And with their wives, or widowed, fly 
To evory quarter of the sky ; 

Thy mournful eyes, where'er they turn, 
"Will see thy stately city burn, 

When royal. bcunes with fire are red, 

And larrowy nets around are spread* 

A sm that tops all sins in shame 
Is outrage to another’s dame. 

A thousand wives thy palace fill, 

And countless beauties wait thy wilL 

0 rest contented with thine own. 

Nor let thy race he overthrown. 

If thou, O king, hast still delight 

In rank and Wealth and power and might. 
In noble wives, in troops of friends. 

In all that royal state attends, 

1 warn thee, cast not all away. 

Nor challenge Krd,ma to the fray. 

If deaf to every friendly prayer. 

Thou still wilt seek the strife. 

And from the side of Rdma tea® 

His lovely. Maithil wife, 

Soon will thy life and empire end 
Bestroyed by Rilma's bow, 

And thou, with kith and kin and friend, 
To Yama’s realm must go*' 


€ANTO XSXIX. 
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• I told tliee of that dreadful day 
When Rd.ma smote and spared to slay. 
Now hear me, Rd-vajjt, while I tell 
What in the after time befell. 

At length, restored to strength and pride, 
I and two mighty fiends beside 
Assumed the forms of deer and strayed 
Through Dandak wood in lawn and glade. 
I reared terrific horns : beneath 
Were flaming tongue and pointed teeth, 

I roamed where'er my fancy led, 

A nil ori the flesh tf hermits fed, 


In sacred haunt, by liallowed tree, 

Where'er the ritual fires might be. 

A fearfu! shape, I wandered through 
The wood, and many a hermit slew. 

With ruthless rage the saints 1 killed 
Who in the grove tlieir tasks fulfilled. 
Whm smitten to the earth they sank, 

Their flesh I ate, their blood I drank. 

And with my cruel deeds dismayed 
All dwellers in the forest shade. 

Spoiling their rites in bitter hate. 

With human bbod inebriate. 

Once in the wood I chanced to see 
Rdma again, a devotee, 

A hermit, fed on scanty fare. 

Who made the good of all his care. 

His noble wife was by his side. 

And Lakshma^ in the battle tried. 

In senseless pride I scorned the might 
Of that illustrious anchorite. 

And heedless of a hermit foe. 

Recalled my earlier overthrow. 

I charged him in my rage and scorn 
To slay him with my pointed horn, 

In heedless haste, to fury wrought 
As on my former wounds I thought. 

Then from the mighty bow he drew 
Three foe-destroying arrows flew, 
Keen-pointed, leaping from the string 
Swift as the wind or feathered king. 

Dire shafts, on flesh of foemen fed, 

Dike rushing thunderbolts they sped. 

With knots well smoothed and barbs well 
Shot e’en as one, the arrows went [bent. 
But I who Rama’s might had felt, 

And knew the blows the hero dealt, 
Escaped by rapid flight. The two 
Who lingered on the spot, he slew. 

I fled from mortal danger, freed 
From the dire shaft by timely speed. 

Now to deep thought my days I give. 

And as a humble hermit live. 

In every shrub, in every tree 
I view that noblest devotee. 

In every knotted trunk I mark 
His deerskin and his coat of bark, 

And see the bow-armed Rdma stand 
Like Yanta with his noose in hand,. 
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I teil thee Kivaiji, in my fright 
A thousand Rdmas mock my sight. 

This wood with every bush and bough 
Seems all one fearful Rdma now. 
Throughout the grove there is no spot 
So lonely where 1 see him not. 

He haunts me in my dreams by night, 

And wakes me with the wild affright. 

The letter that begins his name 
Sends terror through my startled frame. 
The rapid cars whereon we ride, 

The rich rare jewels, once my pride, 

Have names i that strike upon mine ear 
With hated sound that counsels fear. 

His mighty strength too well 1 know, 

Nor art thou match for such a foe. 

Too strong were Raghu’s son in fight 
For Namuchi or Balias might. 

Then Rd,ma to the battle dare, 

Or else be patient and forbear ; 

But, wouldst thou see me live in peace. 

Let mention of the hero cease. ; 

The good whose holy lives were spent 
In deepest thought, most innocent, 

With all their people many a time 
Have perished through another's crime. 

So in the common ruin, I 
Must for another's folly die. 

Do all thy strength and courage can. 

But ne’er will I approve the plan. 

For he, in might supremely great, 

The giant world could extirpate, 

Since, when impetuous Khara sought 
The grove of Jauasthdn and fought 
For Sdrpanakhds sake, he died 
By Rdma’s hand in battle tried. 

How has he wronged thee ? Soothly swear, 
And Rdma's fault and sin declare. 

1 warn thee, and my words are wise, 

I seek thy people's weal : 

But if this rede thou wilt despise,. 

Nor hear my last appeal. 

Thou with thy kin ail thy friends 
In fight this day wilt die, 

When his great bow the hero bends, 
And shafts unerring fly.’ 

1 The Sanskrit ^ords for car and jewela begin with ra. 
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But Rdvan scorned the rede he gave 
In timely words to warn and save, 

E’en as the wretch who hates to live 
Rejects the herb the leeches giv©;. 

By fate to sin and ruin spurred, 

That sage advice the giant lieard^ 

Then m reproaches hard and stern 
Thus to Mdrfcha spoke in turn 

‘ Is this thy counsel, weak and base„ , 
Unworthy of thy giant race ? ; , 

Thy speech is fruitless, vain thy toil 
Like casting seed on barren soil; 

No words of* thine shall drive me back 
From Rdma and the swift attack. 

A fool is he, inured to sin, 

And more, of human origin. f 

The craven, at a woman’s call 
To leave his sire, liis mother, .. 

The friends he loved, the po^er and .sway,^. 
And hasten to the- woodh a\^ay j 
But now his anger- will I rouse, " • 
Stealing away his darling spouse. 

I in thy sight will ravish her , , ’ , , 

From Khara*s cruel murderer. . .^ 7" 

Upon this plan my soul is bent,. , . 

And naught shall move my firna intent^ . 
Not if the way through demons led 
And Gods with Indra at their head. 

'Tis thine, when q^oestio^d, to explain- 
The hope and fear, the loss and gain, 

And when thy king thy thoughts would 
The triumph or the danger sliow. [know^ 
A prudent counsellor should wait, 

And speak when ordei ed in debate. 

With hands uplifted, calm and meek, 

If honour and reward he seek. 

Or, when some pYudent course he sees 
Which, spoken, may his king displease-,, , 
He should by hints of dexterous art 
His counsel to his lord impart. 

But prudent words are said in vain 
When the blunt speech brings gi ief and paiih.:: 
A high-souled king will scarcely thank 
Ths man who shatoes hi& royal rank.. 
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Five are the shapes that kings assume. 

Of majesty, of grace, and gloom : 

Like Indra now, or Agni, now 
Like the dear Moon, with placid brow, 

Like mighty Varuii. now they show, 

Now fierce as He who rules below. 

0 giant, monarchs lofty-souled 
Are kind and gentle, stern and bold, 

With gracious love their gifts dispense 
And swiftly punish each offence. 

Thus subjects should their rulers view 
With all respect and honour due. 

But folly leads thy heart to slight 
Thy monarch and neglect his right. 

Thou hast in lawless pride addressed 
With bitter words thy royal guest. 

1 asked thee not my strength to scan,. 

Or loss and profit in the plan. 

I only spoke to tell the deed 
O mighty one, by me decreed, 

And bid thee in the peril lend 
Thy succour to support thyTViend. 

Hear me again, will tell 
Hovr thou canst aid my venture well. 

In semblance of a golden, deer 
Adorned with silver drops, appear; 

And near the cottage in the way 
Of Rttma and his consort stray. 

Draw nigh, and wandering through the brake 
With thy strange form her fancy take. 

The Maithil dame with wondering eyes 
Will look upon thy fair disguise, 

And quickly bid her husband go 
And bring the deer that charm.s her so. 
When Raghu^s son has left the place, 

Still pressing onward in the chase, 

Cry out, ‘0 L’akshinari! Ah, mine ownV 
With voice resembling Pvdma’s tone. 

When Lakshman hears his brother’s cry, 
Impelled by SiU he will fly, 

Restless with eager love, to aid 
The hunter in the distant shade. 

When both her guards have left her side, 
Even as Indra, thousand*eyed, 

Clasps Sachl, will I bear away 
The Maitbijdatne s-u easy prey. 

When thou, my friend, this aid hast lent, 
Go where thou-wjlt and live consent. 


True servant, failhful to thy vow, 

With half my realm 1 thee endow. 

Go forth, may luck thy way attend 
That leads thee to the happy end. 

I in my car will quickly be 
In Da:ittdak wood, and follow thee. 

So will I cheat this Rdma’s eyes 
And win without a blow the prize ; 

And safe return to Lanka’s town 

With thee, my friend, this day shall crown. 

But if thou wilt not aid my will* 

My hand this day thy blood shall spill. 
Yea, thou must share the destined task, 
For force will take the help I ask. 

No bliss that rebel’s life attends 
Whose stubborn will his lord offends. 

Thy life, if thou the task assay, 

In jeopardy may stand ; 

Oppose me, and this very day 
Thou diest by this hand. 

Now ponder all that thou hast heard 
Within thy prudent breast : 

Reflect with care on every word. 

And do what seems the best.’ 


CANTO XLI, 


MARIOHA’S REPLY. 

Against his judgment sorely pressed 
By his imperious lord’s behest, 

Mdrfcha threats of death defied 
A\.nd thus with bitter words replied : 

‘ Ah, who, my King, with sinful thought 
This wild and wick^ counsel taught, 

By which destruction soon will fall 
On thee, thy sons, thy realm and ail ? 
Who is the guilty wretch who sees 
With envious eye thy blissful ease, 

And by this plan, so falsely shown, 
Death’s gate for thee has open thrown ? 
With souls impelled by mean desire 
Thy foes against thy life conspire. 

They urge thee to destruction’s brink, 
And gladly would they see thee sink. 
Who with base thought to work thee woe 
This fatal road has dared to show, 
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And, triumph in his *icked eye, Soon as the hero’s face I see 


Would see thee enter in and die? 

To ail thy counsellors, untrue, 

The punishment of death is due, 

Who see thee tempt the dangerous way, 
Nor strain each nerve tiiy foot to stay. 
Wise lords, whose king, by passion led, 
The path of sin begins to tread, 

Kestrain him while there yet is time: 
But thine, — they see nor heed the crime. 
These by their master’s will obtain . 
Merit and fame and joy and gain. 

‘ ’Tis only by their master’s grace 
That servants hold their lofty place. 

But when the monarch stoops to sin 
They lose each joy they strove to win, 
And all the people high and low 
Fall in the common overthrow. 

Merit and fame and honour spring, 

Best of the mighty, from the king. 

So all should strive with heart and will 
To keep the king from every ill. 

Pride, violence, and sullen hate ■ 

^ Will ne*er maintain a monarch’s state, 
And those who cruel deeds advise 
Must perish when their master dies, 
f Like drivers with their oars o’erthrown 
In places rough with root and stone. 

The good whose holy lives were spent 
On duty’s highest laws intent, 

With wives and children many a timO 
i Have perished for another’s crime. 

I Plapless are they whose sovereign lord, 

! Opposed to all, hy all abhorred, 

Is cruel-hearted, harsh, severe : 

Thus might a jackal tend the deer. 

Now all the giant race await, 

Destroyed by thee, a speedy fate, 

Ruled by a king so cruel-souled, 

Foolish in heart and uncontrolled. 

Think not I fear the sudden blow 
That threatens now to lay me low: 

I mourn the ruin that I see 
Impending o’er thy host and thee. 

Me first perchance will Rima kill. 

* But soon his hand thy blood will spill, 

I die, and if by Rdma slain 
And not by thee, I count it gain. 


His angry eyes will murder me, 

And if on her thy hands thou lay 
Thy friends and thou are dead this day. 

If with my help thou still must dare 
The lady from her lord to tear, 

Farewell to all I our days are o’ei*, . 

Lank^ and giants are no more. 

In vain, in vain, an earnest friend, 

I warn thee, King, and pray. 

Thou wilt not to my prayers attend, 

Or heed the words I say. 

So men, when life is fleeting fast 
And death’s sad hour is nigh, 

Heedless and blinded to the last 
Reject advice and die*’ 

CANTO XLH* 

juARih^A fsAmronmj). 

Mdrlcha thus in wild unrest 

With bitter words the king addressed. 

Then to his giant lord in dread, 

‘ Arise, and let us go,’ he said. 

* Ah, I have met that mighty lord 
Armed with his shafts and bow and sword. 
And if again that bow he bend 
Our lives that very hour will end. 

For none that warrior can provoke 
And think to fly his deadly stroke. 

Like Yama with his staff is he, 

And his dread hand will slaughter thee. 
What can I more ? My words can find 
No passage to thy stubborn mind. 

I go, great King, thy task to share, 

And my success attend thee there.’ 

With that reply and bold consent 
The giant king was well content. 

He strained Mddoha to his breast 
And thus with joyful words addressed : 

‘ There spoke a hero dauntless still, 
Obedient to his. master’s will, 

Mavtcha’s proper self once more : 

Some other took thy shape before. 

Come, mount my jewelled car that flies, 
Will-governed, through the yielding skies. 
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These asses, goblin-faced, shall bear 
Us quickly through the fields of air. 
Attract the lady with thy shape. 

Then through the wood, at will, escape. 
And I, when she has no defence, 

Will seize the dame and hear her thence/ 
Again Mdrlcha made reply, 

Consent and will to signify. 

With rapid speed the giants two 
From the calm hermit dwelling flew. 
Borne in that wondrous chariot, meet 
For some great God’s celestial seat. 

They from their airy path looked down 
On many a wood and many a town, 

On lake and river, brook and rill, 

City and realm and towering hill. 

Soon he whom giant hosts obeyed, 
Md.richa by his side surveyed 
The dark expanse of Daijidak wood 
Where K4ma's hermit cottage stood. 
They left the flying car, whereon 
The wealth of gold and jewels shone, 

And thus the giant king addressed 
Mdricha as his hand he pressed ; 

* M^rioha, look I before our eyes 
Bound Kima’s home the plantains rise. 
His hermitage is now in view : 

Quick to the work we came to do ! * 

Thus BdvaijL spoke. M^richa heard 
Obedient to his master’s word, 

Threw off his giant shape, and near 
The cottage strayed a beauteous deer 
With magic power, by rapid change, 

His borrowed form was fair and strange. 
A sapphire tipped each horn with light ; 
His face was black relieved with white. 
The turkis and the ruby shed 
A glory from his ears and head. 

His arching neck was proudly raised, 
And lazulites beneath it blazed. 

With roseate bloom his flanks were dyed. 
And Iptus tints adorned his hide. 

His slbape was fair, compact, and slight ; 
His hoofs were carven lazulite: 

His tail with every changing glow 
Displayed the hues cff Indra’s bow. 

With glossy skin so strangely flecked, 
With tints of every gem bedecked, 


A light o’er Hama’s home he sent. 

And through the wood, where’er he went. 
The giant clad in that strange dress 
That took the soul with loveliness, 

To charm the fair Videhan’s eyes 
With mingled wealth of mineral dyes. 
Moved onward, cropping in his way, 

The grass and grain and tender spray. 

His coat with drops of silver bright, 

A form to gaze on with delight, 

He raised his fair neck as he went 
To browse on bud and filament. 

Now in the Cassia grove he strayed, 

Now by the cot in plantains’ shade* 

Slowly and slowly on he came 
To catch the glances of the dame, 

And the tall deer of splendid hue 
Shone full at length in Site’s view. 

He roamed where’er his fancy chose 
Where Kama’s leafy cottage rose. 

Now near, now far, in careless ease, 

He came and went among the trees. 

Now with light feet he turned to fly, 

Now, reassured, again drew nigh : 

Now gambolled close with leap and bound,. 
Now lay upon the grassy ground : 

Now sought the door, devoid of fear, 

And mingled with the troop of deer ; 

Led them a little way, and thence 
Again returned with confidence. 

Now flying far, now turning back 
Emboldened on his former track, 

Seeking to win the lady’s glance 
He wandered through the green expanse. 
Then thronging round, the woodland deer 
Gazed on his form with wondering fear ; 

A while they followed where he led. 

Then snuffed the tainted gale and fled. 

The giant, though he longed to slay 
The startled quarry, spared the prey* 

And mindful of the shape he wore 
To veil his nature, still forbore. 

Then Sft4 of the glorious eye, 

Beturning from her task drew nigh : 

For she had sought the wood to bring 
Each loveliest flower of early spring. 

Now would the bright-eyed lady choose 
Some gorgeous bud \vith blending hues, ^ 
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Now plucked the mango’s spray, and now 
The bloom from an A^oka bough. 

She with her beauteous form, unmeet 
For woodland life and lone retreat, 

That wondrous dappled deer beheld 
^ Gemmed with rich pearls, unparalleled. 
His silver hair the lady saw. 

His radiant teeth and lips and jaw, 

A nd gazed with rapture as her eyes 
Expanded in their glad surprise. 

And when the false deer’s glances fell 
On her whom Bima loved so well, 

He wandered here and there, and cast 
A luminous beauty as he passed ; 

And Janak’s child with strange delight 
Kept gazing on the unwonted sight. 
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Bright as the very sun, or place 
Where dwell the gay Gandharva race. 

No deer, O Bdma, e’er was seen 
Thus decked with gold and jewels’ sheen. 
’Tis magic, for the world has ne’er, 

Lord of the world, shown aught so fair.* 

But Sit^ of the lovely smile, 

A captive to the giant’s wile, 

Turned Lakshma^’s prudent speech aside 
And thus with eager words replied ; 

My honoured lord, this deer I see 
With beauty rare enraptures me. 

Go, chief of mighty arm, and bring 
For my delight this precious thing. 

Fair creatures of the woodland roam 
Untroubled near our hermit home. 

The forest cow and stag are there, 

The fawn, the monkey, and the bear, 

Where spotted deer delight to play, 

And strong and beauteous Kinnars' 

But never, as they wandered by, 

Has such a beauty charmed mine ey 
As this with limbs so fair and slight, 

So gentle, beautiful and bright. 

O see, how fair it is to view 
With jewels of each varied hue r 
Bright as the rising moon it glows, 

Lighting the wood where’er it goes. 

Ah me, what form and grace are th 
Its limbs how fine, its hues how fair 
Transcending all that words express, 

It takes my soul with loveliness. 

O, if thou would, to please me, striv 
To take the beauteous thing alive, 

How thou wouldst gaze with wondering eyes 
Delighted on the lovely prize ! 

And when our woodland life is o’er, 

And we enjoy our realm once more, 

The wondrous animal will grace 
The chambers of my dwelling-place. 

And a dear treasure will it be 
To Bharat and the queens and me, 

And all with rapture and amaze 
Upon its heavenly form will gaze. 

But if the beauteous deer, pursued, 

Thine arts to take it still elude, 

I A race of beinga of human ahape but) -with the heade of 
hqreea, like oentaura rereraed. 
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She stooped, her bands with flowers to fill^ 
p But gazed upon the marvel still : 

Gazed on its back and sparkling side 
Where silver hues with golden vied. 

Joyous was she of faultless mould, 

With glossy skin like polished gold, 

And loifftly to her husband cried 
And bow-armed LakshmaQ. by his side : 
Again, again she called in glee : 

‘ O come this glorious creature see ; 

Quick, quick, my lord, this deer to view, 
And bring thy brother Lakshma^ too.’ 

As through the wood her clear tones rang. 
Swift to her side the brothers sprang. 

> With eager eyes the grove they scanned, 
And saw the deer before them stand. 

But doubt was strong in Lakshmaiji’s breast, 
Who thus his thought and fear expressed : 
i * Stay, for the wondrous deer we see 

The fiend Mdricha’s self may be. 

Ere now have kings who sought this place 
To take their pastime in the chase, 

Met from his wicked art defeat, 

♦ ^ And fallen slain by like deceit. 

He wears, well trained in magic guile^ 

The figure of a deer a while, 
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Strike it, 0 chieftain, and the skin 
Will be a treasure, laid within. 

0, how I long iny time to pass 
Sitting upon the tender grass, 

■With that soft fell beneath me spread 
Bright with its hair of golden thread I 
This strong desire, this eager will, 

Befits a gentle lady ill; 

But when I first beheld, its look 
My breast with fascination took. 

See, golden hair its flank adorns, 

And sapphires tip its branching horns. 
Resplendent as the lunar way, 

Or the first blush of opening day, 

With graceful form and radiant hue 
It charmed thy heart, O chieftain, too/ 

He heard her speech with willing ear, 

He looked again upon the deer. 

Its lovely shape his breast beguiled 
Moved by the prayer of Janak’s child, 

And yielding for her pleasure’s sake, 

To LakshmaijL Bdma turned and spake : 

‘ Mark, Laksliman, mark how Site’s 
With eager longing is possessed. [breast 
To-day this deer of wondrous breed 
Must for his passing beauty bleed, 

Brighter than e’er in Nandan strayed, 

Or Chaitraratha’s heavenly shade. 

How should the groves of earth possess 

Such ail-surpassing loveliness 1 

The hair lies smooth and bright and 6ne, 

Or waves upon each curving line, 

And drops of living gold bedeck 
The beauty of his side and neck. 

O look, his crimson tongue between 
His teeth like flaming fire is seen, 

Flashing, whene’er his lips he parts, 

As from a cloud the lightning darts. 

0 see his sunlike forehead shine 
With emerald tints and aimandine, 

While pearly light and roseate glow 
Of shells- adorn his neck below. 

No eye on such a deer can rest 
But soft enchantment takes the breast; 

No man so fair a thing behold 
Ablaze with light of radiant gold, 

I^Lestial, bright with jewels’ sheen, 

Nor marvel when his eyes have seen. 


A king equipped with bow and sliaB 
Delights in gentle forest craft, 

And as in boundless woods he strays 
The quarry for the venison slays. 

There as he wanders with his train 
A store of wealth be oft may gain. 

He claims by right the precious ore, 

He claims the jewels’ sparkling store. 
Such gains are dearer in his eyes 
Than wealth that in his chamber lies, 
The dearest things his spirit knows, 
Dear as the bliss which Shkra chose. 
But oft the rich expected gain 
Which heedless men pursue in vain. 

The sage, who prudent counsels know, 
Explain and in a moment show. 

This best of deer, this gem of all, 

To yield his precious spoils must fall, 
And tender Sltd by my side 
Shall sit upon the golden hide. 

Ne’er could I fiqd so rich ^ cpat 
On spotted deer or sheep or goat. 

No buck or antelope has such, 

So bright to view, so soft to touch. 

This radiant deer and one on high 
That moves in glory through the sky. 
Alike in heavenly beauty are, 

One on the earth and one a star. 

But, brother, if thy fears be true, 

And this bright creature that we view 
Be fierce Mdiicha in disguise, 

Then by this hand he surely dies. 

For that dire fiend who spurns control 
With bloody hand and cruel soul, 

Has roamed this forest and dismayed 
The holiest saints who haunt the shade. 
Great archers, sprung of royal race, 
Pursuing in the wood the chase, 

Have fallen by his wicked art. 

And now my shaft shall strike his heart. 
Vd,t4pi, by his magic power 
Made heedless saints his flesh devour, 
Then, from within, their frames he rent 
Forth bursting from imprisonment. 

But once his art in senseless pride 
Upon the mightiest saint he tried, 
Agastya’s self*, and caused him taste 
The baited meal before him placed. 
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Vatilpi, when the rite was o’er, 

Would take the giant form he wore, 

But Saint Agastya knew his wile, 

And checked the giant with a smile : 

‘ Viltdpi, thou with cruel spite 
Hast conquered many an anchorite. 

The noblest of the Brihman caste,— 
And now thy ruin comes at last.’ 

Now if my power he thus defies, 

This giant, like V*ltdpi, dies, 

Daring to scorn a man like me, 

* A self-subduing devotee. 

' Yea, avS Agastya slew the foe, 

My hand shall lay Mdricha low. 

Clad ill thine arms, thy bow in hand, 

To guard the Maitbil lady stand, 

With watchful eye and thoughtful breast 
Keeping each word of my behest. 

I go, and hunting through the brake 
This wondrous deer will bring or take, 

; Yea, surely I will bring the spoil 
' Returning from my hunter’s toil. 

? See, Lakshmaii, how my consort’s eyes 

t Are longing for the lovely prize. 

This day it falls, that I may win 
The treasure of so fair a skin. 

Do thon and Sitit watch with care 
Lest danger seize you unaware. 

Swift from my bow one shaft will fly; 
The stricken deer will fall and die. 

: Then quickly will I strip the game 

5 And bring the trophy to my dame. 

Jatd,yus, guardian good and wise, 

Our old and faithful friend, 

The best and strongest bird that flies, 

I His willing aid will lend. 

^ The Maithil lady well protect, 

* For every chance provide, 

' And in thy tender care suspect 

A foe on every side,’ 
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Thus having warned his brother bold 
He grasped his sword with haft of gold, 
And bow with triple flexure bent, 

His own delight and ornament; 
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Then bound two quivers to Hs side, 

And hurried forth with eager stride. 

Soon as the antlered monarch saw 
The lord of monarchs near him draw, 

A while with trembling heart he fled, 

Then turned and showed his stately head. 
With sword and bow the chief pursued 
Where’er the flying deer he viewed 
Sending from dell and lone recess 
The splendour of his loveliness. 

Now full in view the creature stood, 

Now vanished in the depth of wood ; 

Now luring with a languid flight, 

Now like a meteor lost to sight. 

With trembling limbs away he sped; 

Then like the moon with clouds o’erspread 
Gleamed for a moment bright between 
The trees, and was again unseen. 

Thus in the magic deer's disguise 
Mdricha lured him to the prize, 

And seen a while, then lost to view, 

Far from his cot the hero drew. 

Still by the flying game deceived 
The hunter’s heart was wroth and grieved, 
And wearied with the fruitless chase 
He stayed him in a shady place. 

Again the rover of the night 
Enraged the chieftain, full in sight, 

Slow moving in the coppice near, 
Surrounded by the woodland deer. 

Again the hunter sought the game 
That seemed a while to court his aim 
But seized again with sudden dread, 
Beyond his sight the creature fled. 

Again the hero left the shade, 

Again the deer before him strayed. 

With surer hope and stronger will 
The hunter longed his prey to kill. 

Then, as his soul impatient grew, 

An arrow from his side he drew, 
Resplendent at the sunbeam’s glow, 

The crusher of the smitten foe. 

With skilful heed the mighty lord 
Fixed well the shaft and strained the cord, 
Upon the deer his eyes he bent, 

And like a fiery serpent went 
The arrow Brahmd’s self had framed, 

Alive with sparks that hissed and flamed. 
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Jjjike Indm's flashing levin, true 
To the false deer the missile flew. 

Cleaving his flesh, that wondrous dart 
Stood quivering in M'iricha’s heart. 

Scarce from the ground one foot he sprang, 
Then stricken fell with deadly pang. 

Half lifeless, as he pressed the ground, 

He gave a roar of awful sound. 

And ere the wounded giant died 
He threw his borrowed form aside. 
Remembering still his lord’s behest 
He pondered in his heart how best 
Sltd. might send her guard away, 

And Rdvan seize the helpless prey. 

The monster knew the time was nigh, 
And called aloud with eager cry, 

‘ Ho, Sitii, Lakshmanl’ and the tone 
He borrowed was like Rama’s own. 

So by that matchless arrow cleft, 

The deer’s bright form Mdrieha left. 
Resumed his giant shape and size 
And closed in death his languid eyes. 
When Rdma saw his awful foe 
Gasp, smeared with blood, in deadly throe 
His anxious thoughts to Sita, sped, 

And the wise words that Lakshmaij, said, 
That this was false Mdricha’s art, 
Returned again upon his heart. 

He knew the foe he triumphed o’er 
The name of great Mfiricha bore. 

‘ The fiend/ he pondered, ’ere he died, 

* Ho, Lakshmanl ho, my Sitd !’ cried. 
Ah, if that cry has reached her ear, 

How dire must be my darling’s fear I 
And Lakshman of the mighty arm, 

What thinks he in his wild alarm ? 

As thus he thought in sad surmise. 

Each startled hair began to rise ; 

And when he saw the giant- slain 
And thought upon that cry again, 

Hia spirit sank and terror pressed 
Full sorely on the hero’s breast. 

Another deer he chased and struck : 

He bore away the fallen buck, 

To Janasthiia then turned hi.s face 
And hastened to his dwelling-place. 
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But Slid hearing, as she thought, 

Her husband’s cry with anguish fraught. 
Called 'to her guardian, ‘ Lakshman, run 
And in the wood seek Raghu’s son. 

Bcarce can my heart retain its throne, 
Scarce can my life be called mine own. 

As all my powers and senses fail 
At that long, loud and bitter wail. 

Haste to the wood with all thy speed 
And save thy brother in his need. 

Go, save him in the distant shade 
Where loud he calls for timely aid. 

He falls beneath some giant foe — 

A bull whom lions overthrow.’ 

Deaf to her prayer, no step he stirred 
Obedient to his brother’s word. 

Then J anak’s child, with ire inflamed, 

In words of bitter scorn exclaimed : 

‘ Sumitrd’s son, a friend in show, 

Thou art in truth thy brother’s foe, 

Who canst at such an hour deny 
Thy succour and neglect his cry. 

Yes, Lakshmaji, smit with love of me 
Thy brother’s death thou fain wouldat see. 
This guilty love thy heart has swayed 
And makes thy feet so loth to aid. 

Thou hast no love for Rilrna, no : 

Thy joy is vice, thy thoughts are low. 
Hence thus unmoved thou yet canst stay 
While my dear lord is far away. 

If aught of ill my lord betide 
Who led thee here, thy chief and guide, 
Ah, what will be my hapless fate 
Left in the wild wood desolate ! ’ 

Thus spoke the lady sad with fear, 

With many a sigh and many a tear, 

Still trembling like a captured doe : 

And Lakshman spoke to calm her woe : 

* Videhan Queen, be sure of this,-— 
And at the thought thy fear dismiss, — 
Thy husband’s mightier power defies 
All Gods and angels of the skies, 
Gandharvas, and the sons of light, 
Serpents, and rov^s of the night. 
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I tell thee, of the sons of earth, 

Of Gods- who boast celestial birth, 

Of beasts and birds and giant hosts. 

Of demigods, Gandharvas, ghosts, 

Of awful fiends, 0 thou most fair, 

There lives not one whose- heart would dare 
To meet thy Riima in the fight.. 

Like Indra's self unmatched in might. 

Such idle words thou must not say : 

Thy Itdma lives whom none may slay. 

I will not, cannot leave thee here^ 

In the wild wood till he be near. 

The mightiest strength can ne’er withstand 
His eager force, his vigorous hand; 

No, not the triple world allied 
With all the immortal Gods beside; 

Dismiss thy fear, again take hearty 
Let all thy doubt and woe depart. 

Thy lord, be sure, will soon be here 
And bring thee back that best of deer; 

Not his, not his that mournful cry, 

Nor haply came it from, the sky : 

Some giant’s art was busy there 
And framed a castle based on air. 

A precious pledge art thou, consigned 
To me by him of noblest mind 
Nor can I, fairest dame, forsake 
The pledge which Edma bade me take. 
Upon our heads, 0 Queen, we drew 
The giants’ hate when Bdma slew 
Their chieftain Khara,. and the sliado' 

Of Janasthdn in ruin laid.. 

Through all this mighty wood they rove 
With varied cries from grove to grove. 

On rapine bent tliey wander here : 

But 0, dismiss thy causeless fear.’' 

Bright flashed her eye as LakshmaigD 
And forth her words of fury broke [spoke, 
Upon her truthful guardian, flung 
With bitter taunts that pierced and stung: 

‘ Shame on such false compassion,, base 
Defiler of thy glorious race [ 

’Twere joyous sight, I ween, to thee 
My lord in direst strait to see. 

Thou knowest Rdma sore bested, 

Or word like this thou ne’er hadst said.. 

No marvel if we find such sin 
In rivals false to kith and kin. 


Wretches like thee of evil kind, 
Concealing crime with crafty mind. 

Thou, wretch, thine aid wilt still deny, 

A lid leave my lord alone to die. 

Has love of me unnerved thy hand, 

Or Bharat’s art this ruin planned?: 

But be the treachery his or thine, 

In vain, in vain the base design, 

For how shall I, the chosen bride 
Of dark-hued Rd>ma, lotus-eyed-, 

The queen who once called Rdma mine, 
To love of other men decline ? 

Believe me, Lakshman, Rdma’s wife 
Before thine eyes will quit this life, 

And not a moment will she stay 
If her dear lord have passed away. ' 

The lady’s bitter speech, that stirred 
Each hair upon his frame, he heard. 

With lifted hands together laid, 

His calm reply he gently made : 

‘ No words have I to answer now • 

My deity, 0 Queen, art thou. 

But ’tis no marvel, dame, to find 
Such lack of sense in womankind. 
Throughout this world, 0 Maithil dame, 
Weak women’s hearts are still the same. 
Inconstant,, urged by envious spite, 

They sever friends and hate the right. 

I cannot brook, Videhan Queen, 

Thy words intolerably keen. 

Mine ears thy fierce reproaches pain 
As boiling water seethes the brain. 

And now to bear me witness all 
The dwellers in the wood I call, 

That, when with words of truth I plead, 
This harsh reply is all my meed. 

Ah, woe is thee 1. Ah, grief, that still 
Eager to do my brother’s will. 

Mourning thy woman’s nature, I 
Must see thee doubt my truth and die, 

I fly to Rirna’s side, and Oh, 

May bliss attend thee while I go! 

May all attendant wood-gods screen 
Thy head from harm, O large-eyed Queen! 
And though dire omens meet my sight 
And fill ray soul with wild afiright, 

May T return in peace and see 
Tlie son of Baghu safe with thee 1 ’ 
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The child of Jatiak heard him speak, 

And the hot tear-drops down her cheek, 
Increasing to a torrent, ran, 

As thus once more the dame began : 

‘ 0 Lakshmau, if I widowed be 
Godivari’s flood shall cover me, 

Or I will die by cord, or leap. 

Life-weary, from yon rocky steep ; 

Or deadly poison will I drink, 

Or ’neath the kindled flames will sink, 

But never, reft of R4ma, can 
Consent to touch a meaner mand 
The Maithil dame with many sighs, 

And torrents pouring from her eyes, 

The faithful Lakshmaij thus addressed, 
And smote her hands upon her breast. 
Sumitrii's son, overwhelmed by feai's, 
Looked on the large-eyed queen : 

He saw that flood of burning tears, 

He saw that piteous mien. 

He yearned sweet comfort to afford, 

He strove to .soothe her pain ; 

But to the brother of her lord 
She spoke no word again. 

His reverent hands once more he raised, 
His head he slightly bent, 

Upon her face he sadly gazed, 

.And then toward Rama went. 
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The angry Lakshman scarce could brook 
Her bitter words, her furious look. 

With dark forebodings in his breasit 
To Rdma’s side he quickly pressed. 

Then ten-necked Ravaij saw the time 
Propitious for his purposed crime. 

A mendicant in guise he came 
And stood before the Maithil dame. 

His garb was red, with tufted hair 
And sandalled feet a shade he bare. 

And from the fiend^s left shoulder slung 
A staff and water-vessel hung. 

Near to the lovely dame he drew, 

”W bile both the chiefs were far from view, 


As darkness takes the evening air 
■When neither sun nor moon is there. 

He bent his eye upon the dame, 

A princess fair, of spotless fame: 

So might some baleful planet be 
Near Moon-forsaken Rohi^f.^ 

As tbe fierce tyrant nearer drew, 

The trees in Janasthan that grew 
Waved not a leaf for fear and woe, 

And the hushed wind forbore to blow. 
Goddvaii’s waters as they fled, 

Saw his fierce eye-balls flashing red, 

And from each swiftly-gliding wave 
A melancholy murmur gave. 

Then Rdvan, when his eager eye 
Beheld the longed-for moment nigh, 

In mendicant’s apparel dressed 
Near to the Maithil lady pressed. 

In holy guise, a fiend abhorred, 

He found her mourning for her lord. 
Thus threatening draws S'ani^char^ nigh 
To Cbitrd,^ in the evening sky ; 

Thus the deep well by grass concealed 
Yawns treacherous in the verdant field. 
He stood and looked upon the dame 
Of Rd,ma, queen of spotless fame. 

With her bright teeth and each fair limb 
Like tbe full moon she seemed to him, 
Sitting within her leafy cot, 

Weeping for woe that left her not. 

Thus, while with joy his pulses beat, 

He saw her in her lone retreat, 

Eyed like the lotus, fair to view 
In silken robes of amber hue. 

Pierced to the core by Kama’s dart 
He murmured texts with lying art, 

And questioned with a soft address 
The lady in her loneliness. 

The fiend essayed with gentle .speech 
The heart of that fair dame to reach, 
Pride of the w<.)rlds, like Beauty’s Queen 
Without her darling lotus seen : 

'0 thou whose silken robes enfold 
A form more fair than finest gold, 


1 The favourite wife of the Moon. 

2 The planet Saturn. 

3 Another favourite of the Moon ; one of the lunar man- 
sioos. 
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■Wibli lotus garland on tliy head, 

Like a sweet spring with bloom overspread, 
Who art thou, fair one, what thy name, 
Beauty, or Honour, Fortune, Fame, 

Spirit, or nymph, or Queen of love 
Descended from thy home above ? 

Bright as the daz/ding jasmine shine 
Thy small square teeth in level line. 

Like two black stars aglow with light 
Thine eyes are large and pure and bright. 
Thy charms of smile and teeth and hair 
And winning eyes, 0 thou most fair. 

Steal all my spirit, as the flow 
Of rivers mines the bank below. 

How bright, how fine each flowing tress I 
How firm those orbs beneath thy dress 1 
That dainty waist with ease were spanned, 
Sweet lady, by a lover’s hand. 

Mine eyes, O beauty, ne’er have seen 
Goddess or n3niiph so fair of mien, 

Or bright Gandharva’s heavenly dame, 

Or woman of so perfect frame. 

In youth’s soft prime thy years are few. 
And earth has naught so fair to view. * 

I marvel one like thee in face 
Should make the woods her dwelling-place. 
Leave, lady, leave this lone retreat 
In forest wilds for thee unmeet, 

Where giants fierce and strong assume 
Ail shapes and wander in the gloom. 

These dainty feet were formed to tread 
Some palace floor with carpets spread, 

Or wander in trim gardens where 
Each opening bud perfumes the air. 

The richest robe thy form should deck, 

The rarest gems adorn thy neck. 

The sweetest wreath should bind thy hair, 
The noblest lord thy bed should share. 

Art thou akin, 0 fair of form, 

To Rudras,! or the Gods of storm, ^ 

Or to the glorious Vasub^? How 
Can less than these be bright as thou 1 
But never nymph or heavenly maid 
Or Goddess haunts this gloomy shade. 


^ 1 The Rudras, agents in creation, are eight in number 

they sprang from the forehead of Brahma. 

2 Maruts, the attendants of Indra. 

3 Radiant deini-goda. 


.... 


Here giants roam, a savage race : 

What led thee to so dire a place ? 

Here monkeys leap from tree to tree, 

And bears and tigers wander free ; 

Here ravening lions prowl, and fell 
Hyenas in the thickets yell, 

And elephants infuriate roam, 

Mighty and fierce, their woodland home. 
Dost thou not dread, so soft and fair, 

Tiger and lion, wolf and bear 1 
Hast thou, 0 beauteous dame, no fear 
In the wild wood so lone and drear ? 

Whose and who art thou ? whence and why, 
Sweet lady, with no guardian nigh, 

Dost thou this awful forest tread 
By giant bands inhabited ? ’ 

The praise the high-souled Rjlvani spoke 
No doubt within her bosom woke. 

His saintly look and Erdliman guise 
Deceived the lady’s trusting eyes. 

With due attention on the guest 
Her hospitable rites she pressed. 

She bade the stranger to a seat, 

And gave him water for his feet. 

The bowl and water-pot he bare, 

And garb which wandering Brahmans wear 
Forbade a doubt to rise. 

Won by his holy look she deemed 
The stranger even as he seemed 
To her deluded eyes. 

Intent on hospitable care, 

She brought her best of woodland fare, 
And showed her guest a seat. 

She bade the saintly stranger lave 
His feet in water which she gave, 

And sit and rest and eat. 

He kept his eager glances bent 
On her so kindly eloquent, 

Wife of the noblest king ; 

And longed in heart to_ steal her thence, 
Preparing by the dire offence 
Death on his head to bring. 

The lady watched with anxious face 
For Rama coming from the chase 
With Lakshman by his side : 

But nothing met her vrandering glance 
Save the wild forest’s green expanse 
Extending far and wide. 
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As, clad in mendicant’s disguise^ 

He questioned thus his destined prize, 
She to the seeming saintly man 
The story of her life began. 

‘ My guest is he,’ she thought, ‘ and I, 
To ’scape his curse, must needs reply : ’ 

* Child of a noble sire I spring 
From J anak, fair Videha’s king. 

May every good be thine 1 my name 
Is Sitd, Bdma’s cherished dame. 

Twelve winters with my lord 1 spent 
Most happily with sweet content 
In the rich home of Eaghu’s line, 

And every earthly joy was mine. 

Twelve pleasant years flew by, and then 
His peers advised the king of men, 
Bdma, my lord, to consecrate 
Joint ruler of his ancient state. 

But when the rites were scarce begun. 
To consecrate Ikshvdku’s son. 

The queen Kaikeyi, honoured dame, 
Sought of her lord an ancient claim. 
Her plea of former service pressed, 

And made him grant her new request, 
To banish Rdma to the wild 
And consecrate instead her child. 

This double prayer on him, the best 
And truest king, she strongly pressed : 

* Mine eyes in sleep I will not close, 

Nor eat, nor drink, nor take repose. ; 
This very day my death shall bring 
If Rdraa be anointed king.’ 

As thus she spake in envious ire, 

The aged king, my husband’s sire. 
Besought with fitting words; but she 
Was cold and deaf to every plea. 

As yet my days are few ; eighteen 
The years of life that I have seen ; 

And Bdma, best of all alive, 

Has passed of years a score and five — ^ 
B^ma the great and gentle, through 
All regions famed as pure and true, 


Large-eyed and mighty-armed and tali. 
With tender heart that cares for all. 

But Dasaratha, led astray 
By woman’s wile and passion’s sway,. 

By his strong love of her impelled, 

The consecrating rites withheld. 

When, hopeful of the promised grace,, 

My Rdma sought his father’s face, 

The queen Kaikeyi, ill at ease, 

Spoke to my lord brief words like these ? 

‘ Hear, son of Raghu, hear from me 
The words thy father says to thee : 

* I yield this day to Bharat’s hand, 

Free from all foes, this ancient land. 

Fly from this home no longer thine, 

And dwell in woods five years and nine. 
Live in the forest and maintain 
Mine honour pure from falsehood’s stain.” 
Then Bdma spoke, untouched by dread : 
‘Yea, it shall be as thou hast said.’ 

And answered, faithful to bis vows, 
Obeying Da^aratha’s spouse 
‘ The ottered realm I would not take, 

But still keep true the words^ he spake.” 
Thus, gentle Brdhman, Rd,ma still 
Clung to his vow with firmest will. 

And valiant Lakshmau, dear to fame-,. 
His brother by a younger dame, 

Bold victor in the deadly fray, 

Would follow Rdma on his way. 

On sternest vows his heart was set^ 

And he, a youthful anchoret, 

Bound up in twisted coil his hair 
And took the garb which hermits wear ; 
Then with his bow to guard us, he 
Went forth with Rdma and with me. 

By Queen Kaikeyi’s art bereft 
The kingdom and our home we left, 

And bound by stern religious vows 
We sought this shade of forest bouglis; 
Now, best of Brdhmans, here we tread 
These pathless regions dark and dread. 
But come, refresh thy soul, and rest 
Here for a while an honoured guest* 

For he, my lord, will soon be here 
With fresh supply of woodland cheer, 
Large store of venison of the buck, 

Or some g reat boar his hand has struck. 



1 Tho mouabain which was used by tho Gods as a chur, 
ing stick at the Churning of tho Ocoaii, 
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Meanwhile, 0 stranger, grant my prayer : 
Thy name, thy raoe, thy birth declare, 

And why with no companion thou 
Roamest in Dajidak forest now,* 

Thus questioned Sfta, Rama’s dame. 
Then fierce the stranger’s answer came : 

* Lord of the giant legions, he 
From whom celestial armies flee, — 

The dread of hell and earth and sky, 

Rdvan the Rdkshas king am I. 

Now when thy gold-like form I view 
Arrayed in silks of amber hue, 

My love, O thou of perfect mould, 

For all my dames is dead and cold. 

A thousand fairest women, torn 
From many a land my home adorn. 

But come, loveliest lady, be 
The queen of every dame and me. 

My city Lankd, glorious town, 

Looks from a mountain’s forehead down 
Where ocean with his flash and foam 
Beats madly on mine island home. 

With me, O SiU, shalt thou rove 
Delighted through each shady grove, 

Nor shall thy happy breast retain 
Fond memory of this life of pain. 

In gay attire, a glittering band, 

Five thousand maids shall round thee stand, 
And serve thee at thy beck and sign, 

If thou, fair Sitd, wilt be mine.’ 

Then fortli her noble passion broke 
As thus in turn the lady spoke ; 

* Me, me the wife of Rdma, him 
The lion lord with lion’s limb, 

Strong as the sea, firm as the rock, 

Like Indra in the battle shock ; ■ 

The lord of each auspicious sign. 

The glory of his princely line, 

Like some fair Lodh tree strong and tall, 
The noblest and the best of all, 

Rama, the heir of happy fate 
Who keeps his word inviolate, 

Lord of the lion gait, possessed 
Of mighty arm and ample chest, 

Rdma the lion-warrior, him 

Whose moon bright face no fear can dim, 

Rdma, his bridled passions’ lord, 

The darling whom his sire adored, — 


Me, me the true and loving dame 
Of Rdma, prince of deathless fame, — 

Me wouldst thou vainly woo and press ? 

A jackal woo a lioness] 

Steal from the sun his glory I such 
Thy hope Lord Rdma’s wife to touch. 

Ha I thou hast seen the trees of gold, 

The sign which dying eyes behold. 

Thus seeking, weary of thy life, 

To win the love of Rama’s wife. 

Fool 1 wilt thou dare to rend away 
The famished lion’s bleeding prey, 

Or from the threatening jaws to take 
The fang of some envenomed snake ? 

What, wouldst thou shake with puny hand 
Mount Mandar,! towering o’er the land, 
But poison to thy lips and think 
The deadly cup a harmless drink ? 

With pointed needle touch thine eye, 

A razor to thy tongue apply, 

Who wouldst pollute with impious touch 
The wife whom Rdma loves so much ? 

Be round thy neck a millstone tied, 

And swim the sea from side to side ; , 

Or raising both thy hands on high 
Pluck sun and moon from yonder sky j 
Or let the kindled flame be pressed, 

Wrapt in thy garment, to thy breast; 
More wild the thought that seeks to win 
Rama’s dear wife who knows not sin. 

The fool who thinks with idle aim 
To gain the love of Rdma’s dame, 

With dark and desperate footing makes 
His way o’er points of iron stakes. 

As Ocean to a bubbling spring, 

The lion to a fox, the king 
Of all the birds that ply the wing 
To an ignoble crow. 

As gold to lead of little price, 

As to the drainings of the rice 
The drink they quafi* in Paradise, 

The Amrit’s heavenly flow, 

As sandal dust with perfume sweet 
Is to the mire that soils our feet, 
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A tiger to a cat, 

As the white swan is to the owl, 

The peacock to the waterfowl, 

All eagle to a bat, 

Such is iiiy lord compared with thee ; 

And when with bow and arrows he, 
Mighty as Indra’s self shall see 
His foeman, armed to slay, 

Thou, deatlvdoomed like the fly that sips 
The oil that on the altar drips, 

Shalt cast the morsel from thy lips 
And lose thy half- won prey/ 

Thus ill high scorn the lady flung 
The biting arrows of her tongue 
In bitter words that pierced and stung 
The rover of the night. 

She ceased. Her gentle cheek grew pale, 
Her loosened limbs began to fail, 

And like a plantain in the gale 
She trembled with affright. 

He terrible as Death stood nigh, 

And watched with fierce exulting eye 
Tire fear that shook her frame. 

To terrify the lady more, 

He counted all his triumphs o’er, 
Proclaimed the titles that he bore. 

His pedigree and name. 


CANTO XLVIIL 

BA'VAm SPEECH. 

With knitted brow and furious eye 
The stranger made his fierce reply : 

* In me, 0 fairest dame, behold 
The brother of the King of Gold. 

The Lord of Ten Necks my title, named 
Rilvan, for might and valour famed. 
Gods and Gandharva hosts I scare ; 
Snakes, spirits, birds that roam the air 
Fly from my coming, wild with fear, 
Trembling like men when Death is near. 
VaisravaiTi once, my brother, wrought 
To ire, encountered me and fought, 

But yielding to superior might 
Fled from his home in sore affright. 

Lord of the man-drawn chariot, still 
He dwells on famed KaiHsa’s hill, 


I made the vanquished king resign 
The glorious car which now is mine, — 
Pushpak, the flir-renowned, that flies 
Will-guided through the buxom skies. 
Celestial hosts by Indra led 
Flee from my face disquieted, 

And where my dreaded feet appear 
The wind is hushed or breathless is fear. 
Where’er I stand, where’er I go 
The troubled waters cease to flow, 

Each spell-bound wave is mute and still 
And the fierce sun himself is chill. 

Beyond the sea my Lankd stands 
Filled with fierce forms and giant bands, 

A glorious city fair to see 
As Indra’s Amard^vatf. 

A towering height of solid wall, 

Flashing afar, surrounds it all. 

Its golden courts enchant the sight, 

And gates aglow with lazulite. 

Steeds, elephants, and cars are there, 

And drums’ loud music fills the air. 

Fair trees in lovely gardens grow 
Whose boughs with varied fruitage glow. 
Thou, beauteous Queen, with me shalt dwell 
In halls that suit a princess well. 

Thy former fellows shalt forget 
Nor think of women with regret, 

Nor earthly -joy thy soul shall miss, 

And take its fill of heavenly bliss. 

Of mortal Rdina think no more, 

Whose terms of days will soon be o’er. 
King Dasaratha looked in scorn 
On Kdma though the eldest born, 

Sent to the woods the weakling fool, 

And set his darling son to rule. 

What, 0 thou large-eyed dame, hast thou 
To do with fallen Rdma now, 

From home and kingdom forced to fly, 

A wretched hermit soon to die? 

Accept thy lover, nor refuse 
The giant king who fondly woos. 

0 listen, nor reject in scorn 
A heart by Kdma’s arrows torn. 

If thou refuse to hear my prayer, 

Of grief and coming woe beware ; 

For the sad fate will fall on thee 
Which came on hapless Urvasi, 
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When with her foot she chaiced to touch 
Puriira vas, and sorrowed much. ^ 

My little finger raised in fight 

Were more than match for Kiima’s might. 

0 fairest, blithe and happy be 

With him whom fortune sends to thee.’ 

Such were the words the giant said. 
And StU’s angry eyes were red. 

She answered in that lonely place 
The monarch of the giant race ; 

‘ Art thou the brother of the Lord 
Of Gold by all the world adored. 

And sprung of that illustrious seed 
Wouldst now attempt this evil deed? 

1 tell thee, impious Monarch, all 
The giants by thy sin will fall, 

Whose reckless lord and king thou art, 
With foolish mind and lawless heart. 

Yea, one may hope to steal the wife 
Of Indra and escape with life. 

But he who Rslma’s dame would tear 
Prom his loved side must needs despair. 
Yea, one may steal fair S'achi, dame 
Of Him who shoots the thunder flame, 
May live successful in his aim 
And length of day may see ; 

But hope, O giant King, in vain, 

Though cups of Amrit thou may drain, 
To shun the penalty and pain 
Of wronging one like me.’ 

CANTO XLIX. 


THE RAPE OF Sir A. 

The Rakshas monarch, thus addressed, 

His hands a while together pressed, 

And straight before her startled eyes 
Stood monstrous in his giant size. 

Then to the lady, with the lore 
Of eloquence, he spoke once more: 

‘ Thou scarce,’ he cried, * hast heard aright 
The glories of my power and might. 

I borne sublime in air can stand 
And with these arms upheave the land, 

1 The fstiory will be found in GAEaETl’a Glaasi<yd Dktion 
ary, See Ai>DixroKAL Notes. 
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Drink the deep flood of Ocean dry 
And Death with conquering force defy, 
Pierce the great sun with furious dart 
And to her depths cleave earth apart. 

See,, thou whom love and beauty blind, 

I wear each form as wills my mind.’ 

As thus he spake in burning ire 
His glowing eyes were red with fire. 

His gentle garb aside was thrown 
And all his native shape was shown. 
Terrific, monstrous, wild, and dread 
As the dark God who rules the dead, 

His fiery eyes in fury rolled, 

His limbs were decked with glittering gold 
Like some dark cloud the monster showed. 
And his fierce breast with fury glowed. 
The ten-faced rover of the night, 

With twenty arms exposed to sight. 

His saintly guise aside had laid 
And all his giant height displayed. 

Attired in robes of crimson dye 
He stood and watched with angry eye' 

The lady in her bright array 
Resplendent as the dawn of day 
When from the east the sunbeams break, 
And to the dark-haired lady spake: 

‘ If thou would call that lord thine own 
Whose fame in every world is known. 
Look kindly on my love, and be 
Bride of a consort meet for thee. 

With me let blissful years be spent, 

For ne’er thy choice shalt thou repent. 

No deed of mine shall e’er displease 
My darling as she lives at ease. 

Thy love for mortal man resign, 

And to a worthier lord incline. 

Ah foolish lady, seeming wise 
In thine own weak and partial eyes, 

By what fair graces art thou held 
To R^ma from his realm expelled? 
Misfortunes all his life attend, 

And his brief days are near their end. 
Unworthy prince, infirm of mind 1 
A woman spoke, and he resigned 
His home and kingdom and withdrew 
From troops of friends and retinue, 

And sought this forest dark and dread 
By savage beasts inhabited.’ 
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Thus Rd.va'qi urged the lady meet 
For love, whose words were soft and sweet. 
Near and more near the giant pressed 
As love’s hot dre inflamed his breast. 

The leader of the giant crew 
His arm around the lady threw : 

Thus Budha^ with ill-omened might 
Steals Rohini’s delicious light. 

One hand her glorious tresses grasped, 

One with its ruthless pressure clasped 
The body of his lovely prize^ 

The Maithil dame with lotus eyes. 

The silvan Gods in wild alarm 

Marked his huge teeth and ponderous arm, 

And from that Death-like piesence fled, 

Of mountain size and towering head. 

Then seen was Rdvan’s magic car 
Aglow with gold which blazed afar,— » 

The mighty car which asses drew 
Thundering as it onward flew. 

He spared not harsh rebuke to chide 
The lady as she moaned and cried, 

Then with his arm about her waist 
His captive in the car he placed. 

In vain he threatened : long and shrill 
Rang out her lamentation still, 

0 Rima 1 which no fear could stay : 

But her dear lord was far away. 

Then rose the fiend, and toward the skies 
Bore bis poor helpless struggling prize : 
Hurrying through the air above 
The dame who loathed Ihs proffered love. 
So might a soaring eagle bear 
A serpent’s consort through the air. 

As on he bore her through the sky 
She shrieked aloud her bitter cry, 

As when some wretch’s lips eoniplain 
In agony of maddening pain ; 

* O Lakshman, thou whose joy is still 
To do thine elder brother’s will, 

This fiend, who all disguises wears, 

From Bji Ilia’s side his darling tears. 

Thou who couklst leave bliss, fortune, all, 
Yea life itself at duty’s call, 

Dost thou not see this outrage done 
To hapless me, O Raghu’s son ? 


1 Mercury : bo be Carefully disfcinguisbed from Buddbfi. 


’Tia thine, O victor of the foe, 

To bring the haughtiest spirit low, 

How canst thou such an outrage see 
And let the guilty fiend go free ? 

Ah, seldom in a moment’s time 
Comes bitter fruit of sin and crime, 

But 'in the day of harvest pain 
Comes like the ripening of the grain. 

So thou whom fate and folly lead 
To ruin for this guilty deed, 

Shalt die by Rd,ina’s arm ere long 
A dreadful death for hideous wrong. 

Ah, too successful in their ends 
Are Queen Kaikeyi and her friends, 
When virtuous Rdma, dear to fame, 

Is mourning for his ravished dame. 

Ah me, ah me ! a long farewell 
To lawn and glade and forest dell 
In Janasthdn’s wild region, where 
The Cassia trees are bright and fair ! 
With all your tongues to Rdma say 
That Rdvan bears his wife away. 
Farewell, a long farewell to thee, 

O pleasant stream Goddvarl, 

Whose rippling waves are ever stirred 
By many a glad wild water-bird I 
All ye to Rdrna’s ear relate 
The giant’s deed and Sftd’s fate. 

0 all ye Gods who love this ground 
Where trees of every leaf abound, 

Tell Rama I am stolen hence, 

1 pray you all with reverence. 

On all the living things beside 

That these dark boughs and coverts hide, 
Ye flocks of birds, ye troops of deer, 

I call on you my prayer to hear. 

All ye to Rdma’s ear proclaim 
That Rdvaji tears away his dame 
With forceful arms, — his darling wife, 
Dearer to Rdma than his life. - 
O, if he knew I dwelt in hell, 

My mighty lord, I know full well, 

Would bring me, conqueror, back to-day, 
Though Yania’s seif reclaimed his prey.* 
Thus from the air the lady sent 
With piteous voice her last lament, 

And as she wept she chanced to see 
The vulture on a lofty tree. 
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As Ed van bore her swiftly by, 

On the dear bird she bent her eye, 

And with a voice wiiich woe made faint 
Eenewed to him her wild complaint : 

‘ O see, the king who rules the race 
Of giants, cruel, fierce and base, 

Edvan the spoiler bears me hence 
The helpless prey of violence. 

This fiend, who roves in midnight shade 
By thee, dear bird, can ne’er be stayed, 
Bor he is armed and fierce and strong 
Triumphant in the power to wrong. 

For thee remains one only task, 

To do, kind friend, the thing I ask. 

To Rdma’s ear by thee be borne 
How Sitd from her home is torn, 

And to the valiant ILakshraaii tell 
The giant’s deed and what befell.’ 

CANTO L. 


J AT A YUS. 

The vulture from his slumber woke- 
And heard the words which Sttd spoke... 
He raised his eye and looked on her, 
Booked on her giant ravisher. 

That noblest bird with pointed beak,. 
M.ajestic as a mountain peak, 

High on the tree add.iressed the king- 
Of giants, wisely counse-lling ; 

* O Ten-necked lord, I firmly hold 
To faith and laws ordained of old, 

And thou, my brother, Sihouldst refrain> 
From guilty deeds that shame and stain.. 
The vulture king supreme in air-, 
Jatiiyus is the name I bear. 

Thy captive, known by Sitil’s name,. 

Is the dear consort and tlie dame 
Of Earn a Dasaratha’s heir 
Who makes the good of all his carei 
Lord of the world, in might he vies 
With the great Gods of seas and skies* 
The law he boasts to keep allows 
No king to touch another’s spousej 
And, more than all, a prince’s dame 
High ho nouc and respect may ckim. 


Back to the earth thy way incline, 

Nor think of one who is not thine. 

Heroic souls should hold it shame 
To stoop to deeds which others blame,. 

And all respect by them is shown 
To dames of others as their own,. 

Not every case of bliss and gaio-i 
The Scripture’s holy texts esplaib, 

And subjects, when that light is dim, 

Look to their prince and follow him. 

The king is bliss and- profit, he 
Is store of treasures fair to see, 

And all the people’s fortunes springj 
Their joy and misery, from the king. 

If, lord of gknt race, thy mind 
Be fickk', &Ise, to sin inclined, 

How wilt thou, kingly place retain ? 

High thrones in. heaven no sinners gain. 

The soul whichi gentle passions sway 
Ne’er throws its nobler part away, 

Nor will the mansion of the base 
Long be the g.ood man’s dwelling-place. 
Frince Ed,ma.i. chief of high renown, 

Has wrongedi thee not in field or town. 
Ne’er has he sinned against thee : how 
Canst thou resolve to harm him now ? 

If moved by Siirpanakhd>’s prayer 
The giant Khara sought him. there^ 

And fighting fell with bajfied aim, 

His and not Rama’s is the blame. 

Say, mighty lord of giants,, say 
What fault on Ejtma canst thou lay ? 

What has the world’s great master done 
That thou should steal bis precious one 2, 
Quick, quiek the Maithil dame release ; 

Let Edma's consort go in peace, 

Lest scorched by Ids terrififo eye 
Beneath bis wrath tliou fall and die 
Like Vritra when Lord Indra threw . 

The lightning flame that smote and slew. 
Ah feol, with blinded eyes to take 
Home to thy heart a venomed snake ! 

Ah foolish eyes, too blind to see 
That Death’s dire coils entangle thee 1 
The prudent man his strength wiri spare, 
Nor lift a load too great to bear. 

G'ontent is he with wholesome food 
Which, gives him life and strength renewed. 
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But who would dare the guilty deed 
That brings no fame or glorious meed, 
‘Where merit there is none to win 
And vengeance soon o'^ertakes the sin 1 
My course of life, Pulastya’s son, 

For sixty thousand years has run. 

Lord of my kind I still maintain 
Mine old hereditary reign. 

I, worn by years, am older far 
Than thou, young lord of bow and car, 

In coat of glittering mail encased 
And armed withyarrows at thy waist, 
But not’ unchallenged shalt thou go, 

Or steal the dame without a blow. 

Thou canst not, King, before mine eyes 
Bear off unchecked thy lovely prize, 

Safe as the truth of Scripture bent 
By no close logic’s argument. 

Stay if thy courage let thee, stay 
And meet me in the battle fray, 

And thou shalt stain the earth with gore 
Falling as Khara fell before. 

Soon Edma, clothed in bark, shall smite 
Thee, his proud foe, in deadly fight, — 
Edma, from whom have oft times fled 
The Daitya hosts discomfited, 

No power have I to kill, or slay : 

The princely youths are far away, 

But soon shalt thou with fearful eye 
S'truck down beneath their arrows lie. 
But while I yet have life and sense, 
Thou shalt not, tyrant, carry hence 
Fair SiU, Rslma’s honoured queen. 
With lotus eyes and lovely mien. 
Whate’er the pain, whate’er the cost. 
Though in the struggle life be lost, 

The will of Eaghu’s noblest son 
And Da^aratha must be done. 

Stay for a while, 0 Eiivan, stay, 

One hour thy flying car delay, 

And from that glorious chariot thou 
Shalt fall like fruit from shaken bough. 
For I to thee, while yet I live, 

The welcome of a foe will give.* 


CANTO LI. 


TRM COMBAT. 

Rd van’s red eyes in fury rolled : 

Bright with his armlets* flashing gold. 

In high disdain, by passion stirred 
He rushed against the sovereign bird. 
With clash and din and furious blows 
Of murderous battle met the foes : 

Thus urged by winds two clouds on high 
Meet warring in the stormy sky. 

Then fierce the dreadful combat raged 
As fiend and bird in war engaged, 

As if two winged mountains sped 
To dire encounter overhead. 

Keen pointed arrows thick and fast, 

In never ceasing fury east, 

Eained hurtling on the vulture king 
And smote him on the breast and wing. 
But still that noblest bird sustained 
The cloud of shafts which Rdvaij rained, 
And with strong beak and talons bent 
The body of his foeman rent. 

Then wild with rage the ten-necked king 
Laid ten swift arrows on his string, — 
Dread as the staff of Death were they. 

So terrible and keen to slay. 

Striiight to his ear the string he drew. 
Straight to the mark the arrows flew, 
And pierced by every iron head 
The vulture’s mangled body bled. 

One glance upon the car he bent 
Where Sitd, wept with shrill lament, 
Then heedless of his wounds and pain 
Rushed at the giant king again. 

Then the brave vulture with the stroke 
Of his resistless talons broke 
The giant’s shafts and bow whereon 
The fairest pearls and jewels shone. 

The monster paused, by rage unmanned : 
A second bow sooh armed his hand, 
Whence pointed arrows swift and true 
In hundreds, yea in thousands, flew. 

The monarch of the vultures, plied 
W’ith ceaseless darts on every side, 
Showed like a bird that turns to rest 
Close covered by the branch-built nest. 
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He sliook his pillions to repel 
The storm of arrows as it fell ; 

Then with his talons snapped in two 
The mighty how which K4va^ drew. 

Next with terrific wing he smote 
So fiercely on the giant’s coat, 

The harness, glittering with the glow 
Of fire, gave way beneath the blow. 

"With storm of murderous strokes he beat 
The harnessed asses strong and fleet, — 
Each with a goblin’s monstrous face 
And plates of gold his neck to grace. 

Then on the car he turned his ire, — 

The will-moved car that shone like fire, 

And broke the glorious chariot, broke 
The golden steps and pole and yoke. 

The chouris and the silken shade 
Like the full moon to view displayed, 
Together with the guards who held 
Those emblems, to the ground he felled. 
The royal vulture hovered o’er 
Tlie driver’s head, and pierced and tore 
"With his strong beak and dreaded claws 
His mangled brow and cheek and jaws. 
With braken car and sundered bow, 

His charioteer and team laid low, 

One arm about the lady wound, 

Sprang the fierce giant to the ground. 

Spectators of the combat, all 

The spirits viewed the monster’s fall % 

Lauding the vulture every one 

Cried with glad voice, Well done 1 well done [ 

Bub weak with length of days, at last 

The vulture’s strength was failing fast. 

The fiend again assayed to bear 
The lady through the fields of air. 

Bub when the vulture saw him rise 
Triumphant with his trembling prize, 
Bearing the sword that still was left 
When other arms were lost or cleft, 

Once more, impatient of repose, 

Swift from the earth her champion rose, 
Hung in the way the fiend would take, 

And thus addressing R^van spake : 

‘ Thou, King of giants, rash and blind, 
Wilt be the ruin of thy kind, 

Stealing the wife of R^ina, him 
With lightning scars on chest and limb, 


A mighty host obeys his will 
And troops of slaves his palace fill ; 

His lords of state are wise and true, 
Kinsmen has he and retinue. 

As thirsty travellers drain the cup, 

Thou drinkest deadly poison up. 

The rash and cai'eless fool who heeds 
No coming fruit of guilty deeds, 

A few short years of life shall see, 

And perish doomed te death like thee. 

Say whither wilt thou fly to loose 
Thy neck from Death’s entangling noose, 
Caught like the fish that finds too late 
The hook beneath the treacherous bait? 
Never, O King-— of this be sure—* 

Will Raghu’s fiery sons endure, 

Terrific in their vengeful rage, 

This insult to their hermitage. 

Thy guilty hands this day have done 
A deed which all reprove and shun, 
Unworthy of a noble chief, 

The pillage loved by coward thief. 

Stay, if thy heart allow thee, stay 
And meet me in the deadly fray 
Soon shait thou stain the earth with gore, 
And fall as Khara fell before. 

The fruits of former deeds o’erpower 
The sinner in his dying hour ; 

And such a fate on thee, 0 King, 

Thy tyranny and madness bring. 

Not e’en the Self-existent Lord, 

Who reigns by all the worlds adored, 
Would dare attempt a guilty deed 
Which the dire fruits of crime succeed,^ 
Thus brave Jat^yus, best of birds, 
Addressed the fiend with moving words, 
Then ready for the swift attack 
Swooped down upon the giant’s back. 
Down to the bone the talons went ; 

With many a wound the flesh was rent : 
Such blows infuriate drivers deal 
Their elephants with pointed steel. 

Fixed in his back the strong beak lay, 

The talons stripped the flesh away. 

He fought with claws and beak and wing, 
And tore the long hair of the king. 

Still as the royal vulture beat 
The giant with his wings and feet, 
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Swelled the fiend V lips, his body shook. 
With furious rage too great to brook. 
About the Maithil dame he cast 
Gne huge left arm and held her fast. 

In furious rage to frenzy fanned 
He struck the vulture with his hand,. 

J atdyus mocked the vain assay. 

And rent his ten left arms away. 

Down dropped the severed limbs: anew 
Ten others from his body grevr : 

Thus bright with pearly radiance glide 
Dread serpents from the hillock side. 

Again in wrath the giant pressed 
The lady closer to his breast, 

And foot and fist sent blow on blow 
In ceaseless fury at the foe. 

So fierce and dire the battle, waged 
Between those mighty champions, raged ; 
Here was the lord of giants, there 
The noblest of the birds of air. 

Thus, as his love of lUma taught, 

The faithful vulture strove and fought. 

But Bdvaii, seized his sword and smote 
His wings and side and feet and throat. 

At mangled side and wing he bled ; 

He fell, and life was almost fled. 

The lady saw her champion lie, 

His plumes distained with gory dye, 

And hastened to the vulture’s side 
Grieving as though a kinsman died. 

The lord of Lankd’s island viewed 
The vulture as he lay : 

"Whose back like some dark cloud was 
His breast a paly grey, [hued, 

Like ashes, when by none renewed, 

The flame has di^ away. 

The lady saw with mournful eye. . 

Her champion press the plain,-— 

The royal bird, her true ally 

Whom E-dvani’s might had slain. 

Her sofh arms locked in strict embrace 
Around his neck she kept, 

And lovely with her moon-bright face 
Bent o’er her friend and wept. 
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RAVAN'8 FLIGHT. 

Fair as the lord of silvery rays 
Whom every star in heaven obeys. 

The Maithil dame her plaint renewed 
O’er him by Rd van’s might subdued : 

* Dreams, omens, auguries foreshow 
Our coming lot of weal and woe : 

But thou, my Rdma, couldst not see 
The grievous blow which falls on thee. 

The birds and deer desert the brakes 
And show the path my captor takes. 

And thus e’en now this royal bird 
Flew to mine aid by pity stirred. 

Slain for my sake in death he lies, 

The broad-winged rover of the skies. 

O Rdma, baste, thine aid I crave : 

G I^kshman, why delay to save I 
Brave sons of old Ikshvdku, hear 
And rescue in this hour of fear.’ 

Her flowery wreath was torn and rent. 
Crushed was each sparkling ornament. 
She with weak arms and trembling knees 
Olun^ like a creeper to the trees, 

And like some poor deserted thing 
With wild shrieks made the forest ring. 
But swift the giant reached her side, 

As loud on Rdma’s name she cried. 

Fierce as grim Death one hand he laid 
Upon her tresses’ lovely braid. 

That touch, thou impious King, shall be 
The ruin of thy race and thee. 

The universal world in awe 
That outrage on the lady saw. 

All nature shook convulsed with dread 
And darkness o’er the land was spread. 
The Lord of Day grew dark and chill, 
And every breath of air was still. 

The Eternal Father of the sky 
Beheld the crime with heavenly eye, 

And spake with solemn voice, ‘ The deed. 
The deed is done, of old decreed. ’ 

Sad were the saints within the grove, 

But triumph with their sorrow strove. 
They wept to see the Maithil dame 
Endure the outrage, scorn, and shame; 
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They joyed because his life should pay 
The penalty inclined that day. 

Then Rsivau raised her up, and bare 
His captive through the fields of air, 
Calling with accents loud and shrill 
On R^ma and on LakshmaQ. still. 

With sparkling gems on arm and breast, 

In silk of paly amber dressed, 

High in the air the Maithil dame 
Gleamed like the lightning’s flashing flame. 
The giant, as the breezes blew 
Upon her robes of amber hue, 

And round him twined that gay attire, 
Showed like a mountain girt with fire. 

The lady, fairest of the fair. 

Had wreathed a garland round her hair ; 
Its lotus petals bright and sweet 
Rained down about the giant’s feet. 

Her vesture, bright as burning gold, 

Gave to the wind each glittering fold, 

Fair as a gilded cloud that gleams 
Touched by the Day-God’s tempered beams. 
Yet struggling in the fiend’s embrace, 

The lady with her sweet pure face, 

Far from her lord, no longer wore 
The light of joy that shone before. 

Like some sad lily by the side 
Of waters which the sun has dried ; 

Like the pale moon uprising through 
An autumn could of dsirkest hue, 

So was her perfect face between 
The arms of giant Rdvan seen : 

Fair with the charm of braided tress 
And forehead’s finished loveliness ; 

Fair with the ivory teeth that slied 
White lustre through the lips’ fine red, 
Fair as the lotus when the bud 
Is rising from the parent flood. 

With faultless lip and nose and eye, 

Dear as the moon that floods the sky 
With gentle light, of perfect mould, 

She seemed a thing of burnished gold, 
Though on her cheek the traces lay 
Of tear? her hand had brushed away. 

But as the moon-beams swiftly fade 
Ere the great Day-God shines displayed, 
So in that form of perfect grace 
Still trembling in the fiend’s embrace, 


From her beloved Rima reft, 

No light of pride or joy was left. 

The lady with her golden hue 
O’er the swart fiend a lustre tlirew, 

As when embroidered girths enfold 
An elephant with gleams of gold. 

Fair as the lily’s bending stem,- — 

Her arms adorned with many a gem, 

A lustre to the fiend she lent 
Gleaming from every ornament, 

As when the cloud-shot flashes light 
The shadows of a mountain height. 
Whene’er the breezes earth ward bore 
The tinkling of the zone she wore, 

He seemed a cloud of darkness hue 
Sending forth murmurs as it flew. 

As on her way the dame was sped 
From her sweet neck fair flowers were shedr 
The swift wind caught the flowery rain 
And poured it o’er the fiend again. 

The wind-stirred blossoms, sweet to smell. 
On the dark brows of Ravaij fell, 

Like lunar constellations set 
On Meru for a coronet. 

From her small foot an anklet fair 
With jewels slipped, and through the air, 
Like a bright circlet of the flame 
Of thunder, to the valley came. 

The Maithil lady, fair to see 
A s the young leaflet of a tree 
Clad in the tender hues of spring, 

Flashed glory on the giant king, 

As when a gold-embroidered zone 
Around an elephant is thrown. 

While, bearing far the lady, through 
The realms of sky the giant flew, 

She like a gleaming meteor cast 
A glory round her as she passed. 

Then from each limb in swift descent 
Dropped many a sparkling ornament : 

On earth they rested dim and pale 
Like fallen stars when virtues faiLi 
Around her neck a garland lay 
Bright as the Star-God’s silvery ray : 


1 The spirits of the good dwell in heaven nnbil their store 
of accumulated merit is exhausted. -Then they redescend 
-to earth in the form of falling stars. 
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It fell and flashed like Gang4 sent 
From heaven above the firmament. ^ 

The birds of every 'vving had flocked 
To stately trees by breezes rocked : 

These bowed their wind-swept heads and 
‘ My lady sweet, be comforted.’ [said: 
With faded blooms each brook within 
Whose waters moved no gleamy fin, 

Stole sadly through the forest dell 
Mourning the dame it loved so well. 

From every woodland region near 
Came lions, tigers, birds, and deer, 

And followed, each with furious look, 

The way her flying shadow took. 

For SM’s loss each lofty hill 
Whose tears were waterfall, and rill. 
Lifting on high each arm-like steep, 

. Seemed in the general woe to weep. 

When the great sun, the lord of day, 

Saw Bdvau tear the dame away, 

His glorious light began to fail 
And all his disk grew cold and pale. 

* If Kdvau from the forest flies 
With Rdma’s Sitd as his prize, 

Justice and truth have vanished hence, 
Honour and right and innocence 
Thus rose the cry of wild despair 
From spirits as they gathered there. 

In trembling troops in open lawns 
Wept, wild with woe, the startled fawns, 
And a strange terror changed the eyes 
They lifted to the distant skies. 

On silvan Gods who love the dell 
A sudden fear and trembling fell, 

As in the deepest woe they viewed 
The lady by the fiend subdued. 

Still in loud shrieks was heard afar 
That voice whose sweetness naught could 
While eager looks of fear and woe [mar, 
She bent upon the earth below. 

The lady of each winning wile 
With pearly teeth and lovely smile, 

Seized by the lord of Lankd’s isle, 

Looked down for friends in vain. 

She saw no friend to aid her, none, 

Not Rdma nor the younger son 


l See Tbs Descent of Gengi, Book I Canto XLIV, . 


Of Da^aratha, and undone 
She swooned with fear and pain. 


CANTO LIII. 

BivJs THRSATS. 

Soon as the Maithil lady knew 
That high through air the giant flew, 
Distressed with grief and sore afraid 
Her troubled spirit sank dismayed. 

Then, as anew the waters welled 
Prom those red eyes which sorrow swelled, 
Forth in keen words her passion broke, 
And to the fierce-eyed fiend she spoke : 

‘ Cansb thou attempt a deed so base, 
Untroubled by the deep disgrace, — 

To steal me from my home and fly, 

When friend or guardian none was nigh ? 
Thy craven soul that longed to Steal, 
Fearing the blows that warriors deal, 
Upon a magic deer relied 
To lure my husband from ray side, 

Friend of bis sire, the vulture king 
Lies low on earth with mangled wing, 
Who gave his aged life for me 
And died for her he sought to free. 

Ah, glorious strength indeed is thine, 

Thou meanest of thy giant line, 

Whose courage dared to tell thy name 
And conquer in the fight a dame. 

Does the vile deed that thou hast done 
Cause thee no shame, thou wicked one— 
A woman from her home to rend 
When none was near his aid to lend ? 
Through all the worlds, 0 giant King, 
The tidings of this deed will ring, 

This deed in law and honour’s spite 
By one who claims a hero’s might. 

Shame on thy boasted valour, shame ! 

Thy prowess is an empty name. 

Shame, giant, on this cursed deed 
For which thy race is doomed to bleed I 
Thou fliest swifter than the gale, 

For what can strength like thine avail ? 
Stay for one hour, O BAvaij, stay ; 

Thou ^halt not flee with, life away. 
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Soon as the royal chieftains’ sight 
Falls on the thief who roams by night. 
Thou wilt not, tyrant, live one hour 
Though backed by all thy legions’ power. 
Ne’er can thy puny strength sustain 
The tempest of their arrowy rain ; 

Have e’er the trembling birds withstood 
The wild flames raging in the wood ? 

Hear me, 0 let me go, 

And save thy soul from coming woo. 

Or if thou wilt not set me free, 

Wroth for this insult done to me, 

With his brave brother’s aid ray lord 
Against thy life will raise his sword. 

A guilty hope inflames thy breast 
His wife from Kd.ma’s home to wrest. 

All fool, the hope thou hast is vain ; 

Thy dreams of bliss shall end in pain. 

If torn from all 1 love by thee 
My godlike lord no more I see, 

Soon will I die and end my woes, 

Nor live the captive of my foes. 

Ah fool, with blinded eyes to choose 
The evil and the good refuse! 

So the sick wretch with stubborn will 
Turns fondly to the cates that kill, 

And madly draws his lips away 
From medicine that would check decay. 
About thy neck securely wound 
The deadly coil of Fate is bound, 

And thou,' O Rdvan, dost not fear 
Although the hour of death is near. 

With death-doomed sight thine eyes behold 
The gleaming of the trees of gold, — 

See dread Vaitara^i, the flood 
That rolls a stream of foamy blood, — 

See the dark wood by all abhorred — 

Its every leaf a threatening sword. 

The tangled thickets thou shalt tread 
Where thorns with iron points are spread. 
For never can thy days be long. 

Base plotter of this shame and wrong 
To Rd.ma of the lofty soul : 

He dies who drinks the poisoned bowl. 

The coils of death around thee lie ; 

They hold thee and thou canst not fly. 

Ah whither, tyrant, wouldst thou run 
The vengeance of my lord to shun ? 


By his unaided arm alone 
Were twice seven thousand fiends o’er- 
Yes, in the twinkling of an eye [thrown 
He forced thy mightiest fiends to die. 

And shall that lord of Jion heart, 

Skilled in the bow and spear and dart. 
Spare thee, O fiend, in battle strife, 

The robber of his darling wife ? ’ 

These were her words, and more beside, 
By wrath and bitter hate supplied. 

Then by her woe and fear o’erthrown 
She wept again and made her moan. 

As long she wept in grief and dread, 
Scarce conscious of the words she said, 
The wicked giant onward fled 
And bore her through the air. 

As firm he held the MaifchiJ dame, 

Still wildly struggling, o’er her frame 
With grief and bitter misery came 
The trembling of despair. 
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He bore her on in rapid flight, 

And not a friend appeared in sight. 

But on a hill that o’er the wood 
Raised its high top five monkeys stood. 
Prom her fair neck her scarf she drew, 

And down the glittering vesture flew, 

With earring, necklet, chain, and gem, 
Descending in the midst of them : 

‘ For these,’ she thought, ‘ my path may 
And tell my lord the way I go.’ [show, 
Nor did the fiend, in wild alarm, 

Mark when she drew from neck and arm 
And foot the gems and gold, and sent 
To earth each gleaming ornament. 

The monkeys raised their tawny eyes 
That closed not in their first surprise, 

And saw the dark-eyed lady, where 
She shrieked above them in the air. 

High o’er their heads the giant passed 
Holding the weeping lady fast. 

O’er Pampa a flashing flood he sped 
And on to Lankd’s city fled. 
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He bore away in senseless joy 
The prize that should his life destroy, 

Like the rash fool who hugs beneath 
His robe a snake with veiiomed teeth. 
Bwift as an arrow from a bow, 

Speeding o’er lands that lay below, 

Sublime in air his course he took 
O’er wood and rock and lake and brook. 

He passed at length the sounding sea 
"Where monstrous creatures wander free,— 
Seat of Lord Variuji’s ancient reign, 
Controller of the eternal main. 

The angry waves were raised and tossed 
As Rivaij with the lady crossed, 

And hsh and snake in wild unrest 
Showed flashing fin and gleaming crest. 
Then -frona the blessed troops who dwell 
In air celesftial voices fell ; 

*0 ten-necked King,’ they cried, ‘attend: 
This guilty deed will bring thine end.’ 

Then R^vari speeding like the storm, 
Bearing his death in human form, 

The struggling Sit^, lighted down 
In royal Lankd’s glorious town ; 

A city bright and rich, that showed 
Well-ordered street and noble road; 
Arranged with just division, fair 
With multitudes in court and square. 
Thus, all his journey done, he passed 
Within his royal home at last. 

There in a queenly bower he placed 
The black-eyed dame \vith dainty waist : 
Thus in her chamber Maya laid 
The lovely Mdyd,, demon maid. 

Then Rdva^ gave command to all 
The dread she-fiends who filled the hall : 

* This captive lady watch and guard 
From sight of man and woman barred. 

But all the fair one asks beside 
Be with unsparing hand supplied : 

As though ’twere I that asked, withhold 
No pearls or dress or gems or gold. 

And she among you that shall dare 
Of purpose or through want of care 
One word to vex her soul to say, 

Throws her unvalued life away.’ 

Thus spake the monarch of their race 
To those she-flends who thronged the place, 


And pondering on the course to take 
Went from the chamber as he spake. 

He saw eight giants, strong and dread, 

On flesh of bleeding victims fed, 

Proud in the boon which Brahm^ gave, 
And trusting in its power to save. 

He thus the mighty chiefs addressed 
Of glorious power and strength possessed : 
‘Arm, warriors, with the spear and bow; 
With all your speed from Lanki go, 

For J anasth^n, our own no more, 

Is now defiled with giants’ gore ; 

The seat of Khara’s royal state 
Is left unto us desolate. 

In your brave hearts and might confide, 
And cast ignoble fear aside. 

Go, in that desert region dwell 
Where the fierce giants fought and fell. 

A glorious host that region held, 

For power and might unparalleled, 

By Ddshau and brave Khara led, — 

All, slain by Rama’s arrows, bled. 

Hence boundless wrath that spurns control 
Reigns paramount within my soul. 

And naught but Rdma’s death can sate 
The fury of my vengeful hate. 

1 will not close my slumbering eyes 
Tjll by this hand my foeman dies. 

And when mine arm has slain the foe 
Who laid those giant princes low, 

Long will I triumph in the deed, 

Like one enriched in utmost need. 

Now go; that I this end may gain, 

In Janasthdn, 0 chiefs, remain. 

Watch Rilma there with keenest eye, 

And all his deeds and movements spy. 

Go forth, no helping art neglect, 

Be brave and prompt and circumspect, 
And be your one endeavour still 
To aid mine arm this foe to kill 
Oft have I seen your warrior might 
Proved in the forehead of the fight, 

And sure of strength T know so well 
Send you in Jauasthdn to dwell’ 

The giants heard with prompt assent 
The pleasant words he said, 

And each before his master bent 
For meet salute, his head. 
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Then as he hade, without delay, Beyond he showed the Maithil dame 

From LankjFs gate they passed, His gardens bright as lightning's flame, 

And hurried forward on their way And many a pool and lake he showed 

Invisible and fast. Where blooms of gayest colour glowed, 

Through all his home from view to view 

The lady sunk in grief he drew. 

CANTO LY. Then trusting in her heart to wake 

Desire of all she saw, he spake : 

‘Three hundred million giants, all 
Obedient to their master’s call,. 

Not counting young and weak and old,. 
Serve me with spirits fierce and bold. 

A thousand culled from ail of these 
Wait on the lord they long to please. 

This glorious power, this pomp and sway, 
Dear lady, at thy feet I lay : 

Yea, with my life I give the whole^ 

O dearer than my life and soul. 

A thousand beauties fill my hall : 

Be thou my wife and rule them' alL 
O hear my supplication 1 why 
This, reasonable prayer deny ? 

Some pity to tby suitor show, 

For love’s hot flames within me glow. 

This isle a hundred leagues in length, 
Encompassed by the ocean^s strength, 
Would all the Gods and fiends defy 
Though led by Him who rules the sky.. 

No God in heaven, no sage on earthy ’ 

No minstrel of celestial birth. 

No spirit in the worlds I see 
A match in po-wer and might for mei, 
What wilt thou do with Rima,. him^ 
Whose days are short, whose light dtii% 
Expelled from home and royal sway, 

Who treads on foot his weary way f 
Leave the poor ttiortal to his fate, 

And wed thee with a worthier mate- 
My timid love,, enjoy with me 
The prime of youth before it flee. 

Do not one hour the ho'pe retain? 

To look on Biraa’s face again. 

For whom would wildest thought beguile 
To seek thee in the giants’ isle ? 

Say who is he has power to bind 
In toils of net the, rushing wind. 

Whose is the mighty hand will tame 
And hold the glory of the flame 1 
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Thus Rdvan his commandment gave 
To those eight giants strong and brave, 

So thinking in his foolish pride 
Against ail dangers to provide. 

Then with his wounded heart aflame 
With love he thought upon the dame. 

And took with hasty steps the way 
To the fair chamber where she lay. 

He saw the gentle lady there 
Weighed down by woe too great to bear. 
Amid the throng of fiends who kept 
Their watch around her as she wept ; 

A pinnace sinking neath the wave 
When mighty winds around her rave : 

A lonely herd-forsaken deer, 

When hungry dogs are pressing near. 
Within the bower the giant passed : 

Her mournful looks were downward cast. 
As there she lay with streaming eyes 
The giant bade the lady rise, 

And to the shrinking captive showed 
The glories of hia rich ab^de, 

Where thousand women spent their days 
In palaces with gold ablaze ; 

Where wandered birds of every sort, 

And jewels flashed in hall and court. 
Where noble pillars charmed the sight 
With diamond and lazulite, 

And others glorious to behold 
With ivory, crystal, silver, gold. 

There swelled on high the tambour's sound, 
And burnished ore was bright around. 

He led the mournful lady where 
Resplendent gold adorned the stair, 

And showed each lattice fair to see 
With silver work and ivory : 

Showed his bright chambers, line on line. 
Adorned with nets of golden twine, 
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In all the worlds above, below. 

Not one, O fair of form, I know 
Who from this isle in tight could rend 
The lady whom these arms defend. 

Fair Queen, o’er Lankd’s island reign, 
Sole mistress of the wide domain. 

Gods, rovers of the night like me, 

And all the world thy slaves will be. 
O’er thy fair brows and queenly bead 
Let consecrating balm be shed, 

And sorrow banished from thy breast, 
Enjoy ray love and take thy rest. 

Here never tliy soul shall know 
The memory of thy former woe, 

And here shalb thou enjoy the meed 
Deserved by every virtuous deed. 

Here garlands glow of flowery twine, 
With gorgeous hues and scent divine. 
Take gold and gems and rich attire : 
Enjoy with me thy heart’s desire. 

There stand, of chariots far the best, 
The car my brother once possessed. 
Which, victor in the stricken held, 

I forced the Lord of Gold to yield. 

’Tia wide and high and nobly wrought, 
Bright as the sun and swift as thought. 
Therein, O Sltd, shalt thou ride 
Delighted by thy lover’s side. 

But sorrow mars with lingering trace 
The splendour of thy lotus face. 

A cloud of woe is o’er it spread, 

And all the light of joy is fled.’ 

The lady, by her woe distressed, 

One corner of iier raiment pressed 
To her sad cheek like moonlight clear, 
And wiped away a falling teai\ 

The rover of the night renewed 
His eager pleading as he viewed 
The lady stand like one distraught, 
Striving to fix her wandering thought: 

‘Tliink not sweet lady, of the shame 
Of broken vows, nor fear the blame. 
The saints approve with favouring eyes 
This union knit with marriage ties. 

0 beauty, at thy radiant feet 

1 lay uiy heads, and thus entreat. 

One word of grace, one look I crave : 
Have pity on thy prostrate slave. 


These idle words I speak are vain, 
Wrung forth by love’s consuming pain, 
And ne’er of Rdvan be it said 
He wooed a dame with prostrate head.’ 
Thus to the Maithil lady sued 
The monarch of the giant brood, 

And ‘ She is now mine own,’ he thought, 
In Death’s dire coils already caught. 
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His words the Maithil lady heard 
Oppressed by woe but undeterred. 

Fear of the fiend she cast aside, 

And thus in noble scorn replied : 

‘ His word of honour never stained 
King Da^aratha nobly reigned, 

The bridge of right, the friend of truth. 

His eldest son, a noble youth, 

Is Rdina, virtue’s faithful fi iend, 

Whose glories through the worlds 
Long arms and large full eyes has he, 

My husband, yea a God to me. 

With shoulders like the forest king’s, 

From old Ikshvdku’s line he springs. 

He with his brother Lakshman.’s aid 
Will smite thee with the vengeful blade. 
Hadst thou but dared before his eyes 
To lay thine hand upon the prize, 

Thou stretched before his feet hadst lain 
In Janastbdn like Khara slain. 

Thy boasted rovers of the night 
With hideous shapes and giant might, — 
Like serpents' when the feathered king 
Swoops down with his tremendous wing, — 
W’ill find their useless venom fail 
When Rdma’s mighty arms assail. 

Tlie rapid arrows bright with gold, 

Shot from the bow be loves to hold, 

Will rend thy frame from flank to flank 
As Gatigd’s waves erode the bank. 

Though neither God nor flend have power 
To slay thee in the battle hour. 

Yet from his hand shall come thy fate, 
Struck down before liis vengeful hate. 
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Bowed dowQ with terror and distress, 
Watched by each cruel giantess, — 

Like a poor solitary deer 

When ravening tigresses are near, — 

The hapless lady lay distraught 

Like some wild tiling but newly caught, 

And found no solace, no relief 

From agonizing fear and grief ; 

Not for one moment could forget 
Each terrifying word and threat, 

Or the fierce eyes upon her set 
By those who watched around. 

She thought of Kama far away, 

She mourned for Lakslima^ as she lay 
In grief and terror and dismay 
Half fainting on the ground. 


CANTO LVri. 
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Soon as the fiend had set her down 
Within his home in Lanka’s town 
Triumph and joy filled Indra*s breast, 
Whom thus the Eternal Sire addressed : 

* This deed will free the worlds from woe 
And cause the giants’ overthrow. 

The fiend has borne to Lanka’s isle 
The lady of the lovely smile, 

True consort, born to happy fate, 

Well, nurtured, fair and delicate. 

She looks and longs for Emma’s face, 

But sees a crowd of demon race, 

And guarded by the giant’s train 
Pines for her lord and weeps in vain. 

But Lank^ founded on a steep 
Is girdled by the mighty deep, 

And how will Rjima know his fair 
And blameless wife is prisoned there ? 

She on her woe will sadly brood 
And pine away in solitude. 

And heedless of lierseif will cease 
To live, despairing of release. 

Yes. pondering on her fate, I see 
Her tgentle life in jeopardy. 

Qp, Indra, pwiftly seek the place, 

And look upon her lovely face. 


Within the city make thy way : 

Let heavenly food her spirit stay.’ 

Thus Bralund spake : and He who slew 
The cruel demon Pdka, flew 
Where Lankd’s royal city lay, 

And Sleep went with him on his way. 

‘ Sleep,’ cried the heavenly Monarch, ‘close 
Each giant’s eye in deep repose.’ 

Thus Indra spoke, and Sleep fulfilled 
With joy his mandate, as he willed. 

To aid the plan the Gods proposed, 

The demons’ eyes in sleep she closed. 

Then Sachl’s lord, the Thousand-eyed, 

To the A^oka garden hied. 

He came and stood where Slt^ lay, 

And gently thus began to say : 

‘ Lord of the Gods who hold the sky, 

Dame of the lovely smile, am I. 

W^eep no more, lady, weep no more ; 

Thy days of woe will soon be o’er. 

I come, O Janak’s child, to be 
The helper of thy lord and thee. 

He through my grace, with hosts to aid, 
This sea-girt land will soon invade. 

’Tis by my art that slumbers close 

The eyelids of thy giant foes 

Now I, with Sleep, this place have sought, 

Videhan lady, and have brought 

A gift of heaven’s ambrosial food 

To stay thee in thy solitude. 

Receive it from ray hand, and taste, 

O lady of the dainty waist : 

For countless ages thou shalt be 
From pangs of thirst and hunger free.’ 

But doubt within her bosom woke 
As to the Lord of Gods she spoke : 

‘How may I know for truth that thou 
Whose form I see before me now 
Art verily the King adored 
By heavenly Gods, and Shchi’s lord ! 

With Raghu’s sons I learnt to know 
The certain signs which Godhead show. 
These marks before mine eyes display 
If o’er the Gods thou bear the s way.’ 

The heavenly lord of Sachi heard, 

And did according to her word. 

Above the ground his feet were raised ; 
With eyelids motionless he gazed, 
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No dust upon his raiment lay, 

And his bright wreath was fresh and gay, 
Nor was the lady’s glad heart slow 
The Monarch of the Gods to know, 

And while the tears unceasing ran 
From her sweet eyes she thus began ; 

* My lord has gained a friend in thee, 

And I this day thy presence see 
Shown clearly to mine eyes, as when 
Etlma and Lakshmaij, lords of men, 

Beheld it, and their sire the king, 

And Janak too from whom I spring. 

Now I, O Monarch of the Blest, 

Will eat this food at thy behest, 

Which thou hast brought me, of thy grace, 
To aid and strengthen Raghu’s race.’ 

She spoke, and by his words relieved, 
The food from Indra’s hand received. 

Yet ere she ate the balm he brought. 

On Lakshman and her lord she thought. 

* If my brave lord be still alive. 

If valiant Lakshman yet survive. 

May this my taste of heavenly food 
Bring health to them and bliss renewed ! ’ 

She ate, and that celestial food 
Stayed hunger, thirst, and lasssitude, 

And all her strength restored. 

Great joy her hopeful spirit stirred 
At the glad tidings newly heard 
Of Lakshmaiji and her lord. 

And Indra’s heart was joyful too : 

I He bade the Maithil dame adieu, 

His saving errand done. > 

■ With sleep beside him parting th^ce 
He sought his heavenly residence 
To prosper Raghu’s son* 
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When Rdma’s deadly shaft had struck 
The giant in the seeming buck, 

The chieftain turned him from the place 
His homeward way again to trace. 
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Then as he hastened onward, fain 
To look upon his spouse again, 

Behind him from a thicket nigh 
Rang out a jackal’s piercing cry. 

Alarmed he heard the startling shriek 
That raised his hair and dimmed his cheek, 
And all his heart was filled with doubt 
As the shrill jackal’s cry rang out : 

* Alas, some dire disaster seems 
Portended by the jackal’s screams. 

O may the Maithil dame he screened 
From outrage of each hungry fiend 1 
Alas, if Lakshman chanced to hear 
That bitter cry of woe and fear 
What time Mdrfcha, as he died, 

With voice that mocked my accents cried, 
Swift to my side the prince wmuld flee 
And quit the dame to succour me. 

Too well I see the demon band 

The slaughter of my love have planned. 

Me far from home and S’itd,’s view 
The seeming deer Mdilcha drew. 

He led me far through brake and dell 
Till wounded by my shaft he fell, 

And as he sank rang out his cry, 

‘O save me, Lakshman, or I die.’ 

May it be well with both who stayed 
In the great wood with none to aid, 

For every fiend is now my foe 
For JanasthdiTs great overthrow, 

And many an omen seen to-day 
Has filled my heart with sore dismay.’ 

Such were the thoughts and sad surmise 
Of Rdraa at the jackal’s cries, 

And all his heart within him burned 
As to his cot his steps he turned. 

He pondered on the deer that led 
His feet to follow where it fled, 

And sad with many a bitter thought 
His home in Janasthd,n he sought. 

His soul was dark with woe and fear 
When flocks of birds and troops of deer 
Move round him from the left, and raised 
Discordant voices as they gazed. 

The omens which the chieftain viewed 
The terror of his soul renewed, 

When lo, to meet him Lakshmari sped 
With brows whence all the light had fled. 
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Near and more near the princes cam(>, 
Each brother's heart and look the same ; 
Alike on each sad visage lay 
The signs of misery and dismay. 

Then R^ma by his terror moved 
His brother for his fault reproved 
In leaving Siba far from aid 
In the wild wood where giants strayed. 
Lakshma^’s left hand he took, and then 
In gentle tones the prince of men, 

Though sharp and fierce their tenour ran, 
Thus to his brother chief began : 

‘ O Lakshma^, thou art much to blame 
Leaving alone the Maithil dame, 

And flying hither to my side : 

O, may no ill my spouse betide f 
Bub ah, I know my wife is dead, 

And giants on her limbs have fed, 

So strange, so terrible are all 
The. omens which my heart appal. 

O Lakshmaij, may we yet return 
The safety of my love to learn. 

To find the child of Janak still 
Alive and free from scathe and ill ! 

Each bird with notes of warning screams, 
Though the hot sun still darts his beams. 
The moan of deer, the jackal’s yell 
Of some o’erwhehning misery tell. 

0 mighty brother, still may she. 

My princess, live from danger free I 
That semblance of a golden deer 

Allured me far away, 

I followed nearer and more near, 

And longed to take the prey. 

I followed where the quarry fled : 

My deadly arrow flew, 

And as the dying creature bled. 

The giant met my view. 

Great fear and pain oppress my heart 
That dreads the coming blow, 

And through my left eye keenly dart 
The throbs that herald woe. 

Ah Lakshman, all these signs dismay. 
My soul that sinks with dread. 

1 know my love is torn away, 

Or, haply, she is dead.’ 
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When Rdnia saw his brother stand 
With none beside him, all unmanned, 
Eager he questioned \vhy he came 
So far without the Maithil dame : 

* Where is my wife, my darling, she 
Who to the wild wood followed me ? 
Where hast thou left my lady, where 
The dame who chose my lob to share ? 
Where is my love who balms my woe 
As through the forest wilds I go, 
Unkinged and banished and disgraced,-— 
My darling of the dainty waist ? 

She nerves my spirit for the strife, 

She, only she gives zest to life. 

Dear as my breath is she who vies 
In charms with daughters of the skies. 

If Janak’s child be mine no more, 

In splendour fair as virgin ore, 

The lordship of the skies and earth 
To me were prize of little worth. 

Ah, lives she yet, the Maithil dame, 
Dear as the soul within this frame ? 

O, let not all my toil be vain, 

The banishment, the woe and pain ! 

O, let not dark Kaikeyi win 
The guerdon of her treacherous sin, 

If, Sft^ lost, my clays I end. 

And thou without me homeward wend! 
O, let not good Kau^alyd shed 
Her bitter tears to mourn me dead, 

Nor her proud rival’s best obey, 

Strong in her son and queenly sway I 
Back to my cot will I repair 
If Sitd. live to greet me there, 

But if my wife have perished, I 
Reft of my love will surely die. 

0 Lakshmajj, if I seek my cot, 

Look for my love and find her not 
Sweet welcome with her smile to give, 

1 tell thee, 1 will cease to live. 

0 answer,— let thy words be plain,— 
Lives Sltd, yet, or is she slain ? 

Didst thou thy sacred trust betray 
Till ravening giants seized the prey ? 
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But Bima ceased nob to upbraid 
His brother for untimely aidj, 


Ah me, so young, so soft and fair, 

Lapped in all bliss, untried by care, 

Bent from her own dear husband, how 
Will she support her misery now ? 

That voice, O Lakshmaij, smote thine ear, 
And filled, I ween, thy heart with fear, 
When on thy name for succour cried 
The treacherous giant ere he died. 

That voice too like mine own, I ween, 
Was heard by the Videhan queen. 

She bade thee seek my side to aid, 

And quickly was the best obeyed. 

But, ah, thy fault I needs must blame, 

To leave alone the helpless dame, 

A nd let the cruel giants sate 
The fury of their murderous hate. 

Those blood-devouring demons all 
Grieve in their souls for Khara's fall. 

And Slid, none to guard her side, 

Torn by their cruel hands has died. 

I sink, 0 tamer of thy foes, 

Deep in the sea of whelming woes. 

What can I now ? I must endure 
The mighty grief that mocks at cure. ’ 
Thus, all his thoughts on Sitd bent, 

To Janastlidn the chieftain went, 
Hastening on with eager stride, 

And Lakshmau hurried by his side. 

With toil and thirst and hunger worn, 

His breast with doubt and anguish torn, 
He sought the well-known spot. 

Again, again he turned to chide 
With quivering lips which terror dried: 

He looked, and found her not. 

Within his leafy home he sped, 

Each pleasant spot he visited 
Where oft his darling strayed. 

"Tis as I feared’, he cried, and there, 
Yielding to pangs too great to bear, 

He sank by grief dismayed. 


And thus, while anguish wrung his breast, 
The chief with eager question j -ressed; 

‘ Why, Lakshraan, didst thou hurry hence 
And leave my wife without defence ? 

I left her in the wood with thee. 

And deemed her safe form jeopardy. 

When first thy from appeared in view; 

I marked that Sltd come not too. 

With woe my troubled soul was rent, 
Prophetic of the dire event. 

Thy coming steps afar I spied, 

I saw no Slid by thy side, 

A nd felt a sudden throbbing dart 
Through my left eye, and arm, and heart.’ 

Lakshmau, with Fortune’s marks impre- 
ssed, 

His brother mournfully addressed : 

‘Not by my heart’s free impulse led, 
Leaving thy wife to thee I sped ; 

Bub by her keen reproaches sent, 

0 Bdiina, to thine aid I went. 

She heard afar a mournful ory, 

‘ 0 save me, Lakshman, or I die, 

The voice that spoke in moving tone 
Smote on her ear and seemed thine own. 
Soon as those accents reached her ear 
She yielded to her woe and fear, 

She wept o’ercome by grief, and cried, 
‘Fly, Lakshmaiji, hy to Kama’s side.’ 
Though many a time she bade me speed, 
Her urgent prayer I would not heed, 

1 bade her in thy strength confide, 

And thus with bender words replied : 

‘No. giant roams the forest shade 

From whom thy lord need shrink dismayed. 
No human voice, believe me, spoke 
Those words thy causeless fear that woke. 
Can he whose might can save in woe 
The heavenly Gods e’er stoop so low, 

And with those piteous accents call 
For succour like a caitiff thrall 1 
And why should wandering giants choose 
The accents of thy lord to use, 

In alien tones my help to crave, 

And cry aloud, 0 Lakshina^, save ? 

Now let my words thy spirit cheer, 
Compose thy thoughts and banish fear. 
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In hell, in earth, or in the skies 
There is not, and there cannot rise 
A champion whose strong arm can slay 
Thy Rama in the battle fray. 

To heavenly hosts he ne’er would yield 
Though Indra led them to the field.’ 

To soothe her thus I vainlj^ sought : 

Her heart with woe was still distraught. 
While from her eyes the waters ran 
Her bitter speech she thus began : 

* Too well I see thy dtirk intent ; 

Thy lawless thoughts on me are bent. 

Thou hopest, but thy hope is vain, 

To win my love, thy brother slain. 

Not love, but Bharat’s dark decree 
To share his exile counselled thee, 

Or hearing now his bitter cry 
Thou surely to his aid wouldst ily, 

Ror love of me, a stealthy foe 
Thou choosest by his side to go, 

And now thou longest that my lord 
Should die, and wilt no help afford.’ 

Such were the words the lady said : 

With angry fire my eyes were red. 

With pale lips quivering in my rage 
I hastened from the hermitage.’ 

He ceased ; and frenzied by his pain 
The son of Raghu spoke again : 

‘ O brother, for thy fault I grieve. 

The Maithil dame alone to leave. 

Thou knowest that my arm is strong 
To save me from the giant throng, 

And yet couidst leave the cottage, Spurred 
To folly by her angry word. 

For this thy deed I praise thee not, — 

To leave her helpless in the cot, 

And thus thy sacred charge forsake 
For the wild words a woman spake. 

Yea, thou art all to blame herein, 

And very grievous is thy sin, 

That anger swayed thy faithless breast 
And made thee false to my behest. 

An arrow speeding from ray bow 
Has laid the treacherous giant low, 

Who lured me eager for the chase 
For from my hermit dwelling-place. 

Tlie string with easy hand I drew, 

The arrow as in pastime flew, 


The wounded quarry bled. 

The borrowed form was cast away, 
Before mine eyes a giant lay 

With bright gold braceleted. 

My arrow smote him in the chest t 
The giant by the pain distressed 
Raised his loud voice on high. 

Far rang the. mournful sound : mine own, 
It seemed, were accent, voice, and tonej 
They made thee leave my spouse alone 
And to my rescue fly.’ 


As R4ma sought his leafy cot 
Through his left eye keen throbbings shot, 
His wonted strength his frame forsook, 
And all his body reeled and shook. 

Still on those dreadful signs he thought, — 
Sad omens with disaster fraught, 

And from his troubled heart he cried, 

* 0, may no ill my spouse betide I * 

Longing to gaze on Sitd’s face 
He hastened to his dwelling-place, 

Then sinking neath his misery’s weight, 

He looked and found it desolate. 

Tossing his mighty arms on high 

He sought her with an eager cry. 

From spot to spot he wildly ran 
Each corner of his home to scan. 

He looked, bub Sltd was not there ; 

His cot was desolate and bare, 

Like streamlet in the winter frost, 

The glory of her lilies lost. 

With leafy tears the sad trees wept 
As a wild wind their branches swept. 
Mourned bird and deer, and every flower 
Drooped fainting round the lonely bower. 
The silvan deities had fled 
The spot where all the light was dead. 
Where hermit coats of skin displayed, 

And piles of sacred grass were laid. 

He saw, and maddened by his pain 
Cried in, lament again, again: 

* Where is she, dead or torn away, 

Lost, or some hungry giant’s prey ? 
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Or did uiy darling chance to rove 

For fruit and blosyoms through the grove ? 

Or has she sought the pool or rill, 

Her pitcher from the wave to fill ? ’ 

His eager eyes on fire with pain 
He roamed about with maddened brain. 
Each grove and glade he searched with 
He sought, but found no Slid, there, [care, 
He wildly rushed from hill to hill, 

From tree to tree, from rill to rill. 

As bitter woe his bosoni rent 

Still Rdma roamed with fond lament : 

* O sweet Kadamba, say has she 
Who loved thy bloom been seen by thee ? 

If thou have seen her face most fair, 

Say, gentle tree, I pray thee, where. 

0 Bel tree with thy golden fruit 
Round as her breast, no more be mute. 
Where is my radiant darling, gay 
In silk that mocks thy glossy spray ? 

O Arjun, say, where is she now 
Who loved to touch thy scented bough ? 

Do not thy graceful friend forget. 

But tell me, is she living yet ? 

Speak, Basil, thou must surly know, 

For like her limbs thy branches show,— 
Most lovely in thy fair array 
Of twining plant and tender spray. 

Sweet Tila, fairest of the trees. 

Melodious with the hum of bees, 

Where is my darling Sltd, tell, — 

The dame who loved thy flowers so well ? 
Asoka, act thy gentle part, — 

Named Heartsease, * give me what thou art, 
To these sad eyes my darling show 
And free me from this load of woe. 

O Palm, in rich ripe fruitage dressed 
Round as the beauties of her breast, 

If thou have heart to know and feel, 

My peerless consort’s fate reveal. 

Hast thou, Rose-apple, chanced to view 
My darling bright with golden hue ? 

If thou have seen her quickly speak, 
Where is the dame I wildly seek ? 

O glorious Cassia, thou art gay 
With all thy loveliest bloom to-day, 
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Where is my dear who loved to hold 
In her full lap thy flowery gold V 
To many a tree and plant beside, 

To Jasmin, Mango, Sd.1, he cried. 

‘ Say, hast thou seen, O gentle deer, 

The fawn-eyed Sftd, wandering here ? 

It may be that my love has strayed 
To sport with fawns beneath the shade. 

If thou, great elephant, have seen 
My darling of the lovely mien, 

Wliose roundetl limbs are soft and fine 
As is that lissome trunk of thine, 

O noblest of wild creatures, show 
Where is the dame thou needs must know. 

0 tiger, hast thou chanced to see 
My darling ? very fair is she. 

Cast all thy fear away, declare, 

Where is my moon-faced darling, where ? 
There, darling of the lotus eye, 

1 see thee, and ’tis vain to fly. 

Wilt thou not speak, dear love ? I see 
Thy form half hidden by the tree. 

Stay if thou love me, Sitd,, stay, 

In pity cease thy heartless play. 

Why mock me now ? thy gentle breast 
Was never prone to cruel jest. 

’Tis vain behind yon bush to steal ; 

Thy shiumiering silks tiiy path reveal, 

Fly not, mine eyes pursue thy way : 

For pity’s sake, dear Sltd, stay. 

Ah me, ah me, my words are vain ; 

My gentle love is lost or slain. 

How could her tender bosom spurn 
Her husband on his home-return ? 

Ah no, my love is surely dead, 

Fierce giants on her flesh have fed, 
Rending the soft limbs of their prey 
When I her lord was far away. 

That moon-bright face, that polished brow. 
Red lips, bright teeth — what are they now 1 
Alas, my darjing’s shapely neck 
She loved with chains of gold to deck, — 
That neck that mocked the sandal scent, 
The ruthless fiends have grasped and rent. 
Alas, ’twas vain those arms to raise 
Soft as the young tree’s tender sprays. 

Ah, dainty meal for giants’ lips 
Were arms and quivering finger tips. 
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Ah, she who counted many a friend 
Was left for fiends to seize and rend, 

Was left by me withont defence 
From ravening giants’ violence. 

O Lalishman of the arm of might. 

Say, is my darling love in sight? 

O doarest Siti, where art thou ? 

Where is iny darling consort now ?’ 

Thus as he cried in wild lament 
From grove to grove the mourner went, 
Here for a moment sank to rest, 

Then started up and onward pressed. 

Thus roaming on like one distraught 
Still for his vanished love he sought. 

He searched in wood and hill and glade, 
By rock and brook and wild cascade. 
Through groves with restless step he sped 
And left no spot unvisited. 

Through lawns and woods of vast extent 
Still searching for his love he went 
With eager steps and fast. 

For many a weary hour he toiled. 

Still in his fond endeavour foiled, 

Yet hoping to the last. 
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When all the toil and search was vain 
He sought his leafy home again. 

'Twas empty still : ail scattered lay 
The seats of grass in disarray. 

He raised his shapely arms on high 
And spoke aloud with bitter cry: 
Where is the Maithil dame?’ he said, 

* O, whither has my darling fled ? 

Who can have borne away my dame, 
Or feasted on her tender frainie ? 

If, Sit4, hidden by some tree, ^ 

Thou joyest still to mock at me, 

Cease, cease thy cruel sport, and take 
Compassion, or my heart will break. 
Bethink thee, love, the gentle fawns 
With whom thou playest on the lawns, 
lm{.)aiient te thy coming wait 
With stf earning eyes disconsolate. 


Beft of my love, I needs must go 
Hence to the shades weighed down by wme. 
The king our sire will see me there, 

And cry, ‘ O perjured Rdma, where, 

Where is thy faith, that thou canst speed 
From exile ere the time decreed ? 

Ah Sltd, whither hast thou fled 
And left me here disquieted, 

A hapless mourner, reft of hope, 

Too feeble with my woe to cope ? 

E’en thus indignant Glory flies 

The wretch who stains his soul with lies, 

If thou, my love, art lost to view, 

I in my woe must perish too.* 

Thus Rd.ma by his grief distraught 
Wept for the wife he vainly sought, 

And Lakshrnan, whose fraternal breast 
Longed for his weal, the chief addressed, 
Whose soul gave way beneath the pain 
When all his eager search was vain, 

Like some great elephant who stands 
Sinking upon the treacherous sands ; 

' Not yet, 0 wisest chief, despair ; 

Renew thy toil with utmost care. 

This noble hill where trees are green , ... , 
Has many a cave and dark ravine. 

The Maithil lady day by day 
Delighted in the woods to stray. 

Deep in the grove she wanders still, 

Or walks by blossom covered rill, 

Or fish-loved river stealing through 
Tall clusters of the dark bamboo. 

Or else the dame with arch design 
To prove thy mood, 0 Prince, and mine, 
Far in some sheltering thicket lies 
To frighten ere she meet our eyes. 

Then come, renew thy labour, trace 
The lady to her lurking-place, 

And search the wood from side to side 
To know where Sitd loves to hide. 

Collect thy thoughts, 0 royal chief, 

Nor yield to unavailing grief.’ 

Thus Lakshma^, by auction sthred, 

To fresh attempts his brother spurred, 

And Rdrna, as he ceased, began 
With Lakshmaii’s aid each spot to scan. 
In eager search their way they took 
Through wood, o’er hill, by pool and brpo!k. 
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They roamed each mount, nor spared to 
On ridge and crag and towering peak, [seek 
They sought the dame in every spot j 
But all in vain ; they found her not. 
Above, below, on every side 
They ranged the hill, and K4ma cried, 

* O Lakshmau, 0 my brother, still 
No trace of Slid on the hill !’ 

Then Lakshmaii as he roamed the wood 
; Beside his glorious brother stood, 

And while fierce grief his bosom burned 
This answer to the chief returned : 

* Thou, Bdma, after toil and pain 
Wilt meet the Maithii dame again, 

i As Vishnu, Bali’s might subdued, 

i His empire of the earth renewed/ ^ 

Then Kdma cried in mournful tone, 

His spirit by his woe o’erthrown: 

* The wood is searched from side to side. 
No distant spot rernains untried, 

No lilied pool, no streamlet where 
; ; The lotus buds are fresh and fair. 

J Our eyes have searched the hill with all 
I His caves and every waterfall, — 

But ah, not yet I find my wife, 

More precious than the breath of life.* 

As thus he mourned his vanished dame 
A mighty trembling seized hi^ frame, 

And by o’erpowering grief assailed, 

His troubled senses reeled and failed. 

J Too great to bear his misery grew, 

; And many a long hot sigh he drew, 

i Then as he wept and sobbed and sighed, 

* O Slid, O my love I he cried. 

Then Lakshmajji, joining palm to palm, 
Tried every art his woe to calm. 

I But Kdma in his anguish heard 
Or heeded not one soothing word, 

Still for his spouse he mourned, and shrill 
: Bang out his lamentation still. 

I CANTO LXni. 


I- MAMA'S LAMSNT. 

1 Thus for his wife in vain he sought ; 

I Then, his sad soul with pain distraught, 

;l ""see Book I.' ' "Cwfco XXXt ] ~~ 
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The hero of the lotus eyes 
Filled all the air with frantic cries. 
O’erpowered by love’s strong influence, he 
His absent wife still seemed to see, 

And thus with accents weak and faint 
Renewed with tears his wild complaint : 

‘ Thou, fairer than their bloom, my spouse, 
Art hidden by A^oka boughs. 

Those blooms have power to banish care, 
But now they drive ma to despair. 

Thine arms are like the plantain’s stem : 
Why let the plantain cover Them? 

Thou art not hidden, love ; thy feet 
Betray thee in thy dark retreat. 

Thou runnest in thy girlish sport 
To flowery trees, thy dear resort. 

But cease, O cease, my love, I pray, 

To vex me with thy cruel play. 

Such mockery in a holy spot 
Where hermits dwell beseems thee not. 

Ah, now I see thy fickle mind 
To scornful mood too much inclined. 

Come, large-eyed beauty, I implore ; 

Lone is the cot so dear before. 

No, she is slain by giants ; they 
Have stolen or devoured their prey, 

Or surely at my mournful cry 
My darling to her lord would fly. 

O Lakslimaigi, see those troope of deer ; 

In each sad eye there gleams a tear. 

Those looks of woe too clearly say 
My consort is the giants’ prey. 

O noblest, fairest of the fair, 

W'here art thou, best of women, where ? 
This day will dark Kaikeyl find 
Fresh triumph for her evil’ mind, 

When I who with my Sftd came 
Return alone, without my dame. 

But ne’er can I return to see 
Those chambers where my queen should be, 
And hear the scornful people speak 
Of Rdma as a coward weak. 

For mine will be the coward’s shame 
Who let the foeman steal his dame. 

How can I seek my home, or brook 
Upon Videha’s king to look? 

How listen, when he bids me tell, 

My wanderings o’er, that all is well ? 
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He, when I meet his eager view, 

Will mark that Sitd, comes not too,- 
And when he hears the mournful tale 
His wildered sense, will reel and fail. 

‘ 0 Da^aratha," will he cry, 

* Blest in thy mansion in the sky ! ’ 

Ne’er to that town iny steps shall bend, 
That town which Bharat’s arms defend. 

For e’en the blessed homes above 
Would seem a waste without my love. 
Leave me, my brother, here, I pray ; 

To fair Ayodhy^ bend thy way. 

Without my love I cannot bear 
To live one hour in blank despair. 

Bound Bharat’s neck thy fond arms twine, 
And greet him with these words of mine ; 
‘Dear brother, still the power retain. 

And o’er the land as monarch reign.’ 

With salutation next incline 
Before thy mother, his, and mine. 

Still, brother, to my words attend, 

And with all care each dame befriend. 

To my dear mother’s ear relate 
My mournful tale and Sita’s fate,’ 

Thus Bdma gave his sorrow vent, 

And from a heart which anguish rent. 
Mourned for his wife in loud lament, — 

Her of the glorious hair. 

From Lakshman’s cheek the colour fled, 
And o’er his heart came sudden dread, 
Sick, faint, and sore disquieted 
By woe too great to bear. 


Beft of his love, the royal chief. 

Weighed down beneath his whelming grief, 
Desponding made his brother share 
His grievous burden of despair. 

Over his sinking bosom rolled 
The flood of sorrow uncontrolled, 

And as he wept and sighed, 

In mournful accents faint and slow 
With words congenial to his woe, 

To Lakshma^jL thus he cried : 


‘ Brother, 1 ween, beneath the sun, 

Of all mankind there lives not one 
So full of sin, whose hand has done 
Such cursed deeds as mine. 

For my sad heart with misery bleeds, 

As, guerdon of those evil deeds, 

Still greater woe to woe succeeds 
In never-ending line. 

A life of sin I freely chose. 

And from my past transgression flows 
A ceaseless flood of bitter woes 
My folly to repay. 

The fruit of sin has ripened fast, 

Through many a sorrow have I passed, 
And now the crowning grief at last 
Fails on my head to-day. 

From all ray faithfull friends I fled, 

My sire is numbered with the dead, 

My royal rank is forleited, 

My mother far away. 

These woes on which 1 sadly think 
Fill, till it paves above the brink, 

The stream of grief in which I sink,-^ 

The flood which naught can stay. 

Ne’er, brother, ne’er have I complained ; 
Though long by toil and trouble pained, 
Without a murmur I sustained 
The woes of woodland life. 

But fiercer than the flames that rise 
When crackling wood the food supplies,— 
Flashing a glow through evening skies, — 
This sorrow for my wife. 

Some cruel fiends has seized the prey 
And torn my trembling love away, 

While, as he bore her through the skies, 
She shrieked aloud with frantic cries, 

It tones of fear which, wild and shrill, 
Ketained their native sweetness still. 

Ah me, that breast so soft and sweet, 

For Bandars precious perfume meet, 

Now all distained with dust and gore, 

Shall meet my fond caress no more. 

That face, whose lips with tones so clear 
Made pleasant music, sweet to hear, — 
With soft locks plaited o’er the brow, — 
Some giant’s hand is on it now. 

It smiles not as fche dear light fails 
When Bahu’s jaw the moon assails. 


CANTO IXIV. 

RAMA'S LAMENT. 



B^ifA'S WSATff. 


Canto LXV. 


With double force the flood of pain 
Rushed o'er his yielding soul again. 
CANTO LXV. 


Ah, My true love ! that; shapely neck 
She loved with fairest chains to deck, 

The cruel demons rend, and drain 
The lifeblood from each mangled vein. 

Ah, when the savage monsters came 
And dragged away the helpless dame, 

The lady of the long soft eye 
Called like a lamb with piteous cry. 
Beneath this rock, 0 Lakshina^, see, 

My peerless consort sat with me, 

And gently talked to thee the while, 

Her sweet lips opening with a smile. 

Here is that fairest stream which she 
Loved ever, bright Gt>dd.vari. 

Ne’er can the dame have passed this way ; 
So far alone she would not stray. 

Nor has my darling, lotus-eyed, 

Sought lilies by the river’s side. 

For without me she ne’er would go 
To streamlets where the wild flowers grow. 
Tell me not, brother, she has strayed 
I'o the dark forest’s distant shade 
"Where blooming boughs are gay and sweet, 
And bright birds love the cool retreat. 
Alone my love would never dare, — 

My timid love, — to wander there. 

O Lord of Day whose eye sees all 
We act and plan, on thee I call ; 

For naught is hidden from thy siglit, — 
Great witness thou of wrong and right. 
Where is she, lost or torn away ? 

Dispel my torturing doubt and say. 

And 0 thou Wind who bio west free, 

The worlds have naught concealed from thee. 
List to my prayer, reveal one trace 
Of her, the glory of her race. 

Say, is she stolen hence, or dead, 

Or do her feet the forest tread V 
Thus with disordered senses, faint 
With woe, he poured his sad complaint, 
And then, a better way to teach, 

Wise Lakshmau spoke in seemly speech : 

* Up, brother dear, thy grief subdue, 

With heart and soul thy search renew. 
When w»oes oppress and dangers threat 
Brave eflbrt ne’er was fruitless yet.’ 

He spoke, but Rdma gave no heed 
To valiant Lakshman’s prudent rede. 


RAMA’S WRATH. 

With piteous voice, by woe subdued, 

Thus Raghu’s son his speech renewed : 

‘Thy steps, my brother, quickly turn 
To bright Godd;Vari and learn 
If SCU to the stream have hied 
To cull the lilies on its side.’ 

Obedient to the words he said, 

His brother to the river sped. 

The shelving banks he searched in vain, 

And then to Rd-ma turned again. 

‘ I searched, but found her not,’ he cried ; 

‘ I called aloud, but none replied. 

Where can the Maithil lady stray, 

Whose sight would chase our cares away ? 

I know nob where, her steps mi traced, 
Roams Sitd of the dainty waist.’ 

When Rdma heard the words he spoke 
Again he sank beneath the stroke, 

And with a bosom anguish-fraught 
Himself the lovely river sought. 

There standing on the shelving side, 

‘ O SiU, where art thou ? ’ he cried. 

No spirit voice an answer gave, 

No murmur from the trembling wave 

Of sweet Goddvari declared 

The outrage which the fiend had dared. 

* O speak 1 ’ the pitying spirits cried. 

But yet the stream their prayer denied. 

Nor dared she, coldly mute, relate 
To the sad chief hia d arling’s fate, 

Of Ril van's awful form she tliought, 

A nd the dire deed his arm had wrought, 
And still witblield, by fear dismayed. 

The tale for which the mourner prayed. 
When hope was none, his lieai’t to cheer, 
That the bright stream his cry would hear, 
While sorrow for his darling tore 
His longing soul he spake once more .* 

« Though I have sought with tears and sighs 
Godivarl no word replies, 

0 say, what answer can I frame 
To J anak father of my dame ? . 
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Or how before her mother stand 
Leading no Sitd by the hand ? 

Where is my loyal love who went 
Forth with her lord to banishment ? 

Her faith to me she nobly held 

Though from my realm and home expelled, — 

A hermit, nursed on woodland fare,— 

She followed still and soothed my care. 

Of all my friends am I bereft, 

Nor is my faithful consort left. 

How slowly will the long nights creep 
While comfortless I wake and weep 1 
0, if my wife may yet be found, 

With humble love I’ll wander round 
This Jaiiasth^n, Pra^ravaiji’s hill, 
Mandiikinf’s delightful rill. 

See how the deer with gentle eyes 
■ Look on my face and sympathize. 

I mark their soft expression : each 
Would soothe me, if it could, with speech.* 
A while the anxious throng he eyed, 

And ‘Where is Siti, where V he cried. 

Thus while hot tears his utterance broke 
The mourning son of Raghu spoke. 

The deer in pity for his woes 
Obeyed the summons and arose. 

Upon his right thy stood, and raised 
Their sad eyes up to heaven and gazed. 
Each to that quarter bent her look 
Which R^vaijL with his captive took. 

Then Raghu’s son again they viewed, 

And toward that point their way pursued. 
Then Lakshmaigi watched their looks intent 
As moaning on their way they went 
And marked each sign which struck his sense 
With mute expressive influence, 

Then as again his sorrow woke 
Thus to his brother chief he spoke : 

* Those deer thy eager question heard 
And rose at once by pity stirred : 

See, in thy search their aid they lend, 

See, to the south their looks they bend. 

‘ Arise dear brother, let us go 
The way their eager glances show. 

If haply sign or trace descried 

Our footsteps in the search may guide.* 

The son of Raghu gave assent, 

And quickly to the south they went ; 


With eager eyes the earth he scalined, 

And Lakshmaij followed close at hand. 

As each to other spake his thought, ^ 

And round with anxious glances sought, ? 
Scattered before them in the way, 

Blooms of a fallen garland lay. « 

When Rdma saw that flowery rain 
He spoke once more with bitterest pain : r 

‘ 0, Lakshmaij every flower that lies 
Here on the ground I recognize. j 

I culled them in the grove, and there i 

My. darling twined them in her hair. 

The sun, the earth, the genial breeze 
Have spared these flowers my soul to please. 
Then to that woody hill he prayed, 

Whence flashed afar each wild cascade : 

* O best of mountains, hast thou seen 
A dome of perfect form and mien 

In some sweet spot with trees o’ergrown,— 
My darling whom I left alone ? * 

Then as a lion threats a deer 
He thundered with a voice of fear : 

* Reveal her, mountain, to my view 
With golden limbs and golden hue. 

Where is my darling Sitd ? speak . 

Before I rend thee peak from peak.* 

The mountain seemed her track to show,.... 
But told not all he sought to know. 

Then Dasaratha’s son renewed 

His summons as the mount he viewed : 

‘ Soon as my flaming arrows fly, 

Consumed to ashes shalt thou lie 
Without a herb or bud or tree, 

And birds no more shall dwell in thee. 

And if this stream my prayer deny, j 

My wrath this day her flood shall dry, | 
Because she lends no aid to trace 
My darling of the lotus face.’ 

Thus R2ma spake as though his ire ^ 
Would soorcb them with his glance of fire; : 
Then searching farther on the ground 
The footprint of a fiend he found, 

And small light traces here and there. 

Where SlU in her great despair, 

Shrieking for Rama’s help, had fled 
Before the giant’s mighty tread. f 

His careful eye each trace surveyed I 

Which Sitd and the fiend had made 
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The quivers and the broken bow 
And ruined chariot of the foe — 

And told, distraught by fear and grief, 

His tidings to his brother chief; 

‘ O Lakshman. here/ he cried * behold 
My Site's earrings dropped with gold. 
Here lie her garlands torn and rent, 

Here lies each glittering ornament. 

O look, the ground on every side 
With blood-like drops of gold is dyed. 

The fiends who wear each strange disguise 
Have seized, I ween, the helpless prize. 

My lady, by their hands o’erpowered, 

Is slaughtered, mangled, and devoured. 
Methinks two fearful giants came 
And waged fierce battle for the dame. 
Whose, Lakslimaij, was this mighty bow 
With pearls and gems in glittering row ? 
Cast to the ground the fragments lie, 

And still their glory charms the eye. 

A bow so mighty sure was planned 
For heavenly God or giant’s hand. 

Whose was this coat of golden mail 
Which, though its lustre now is pale, 

Shone like the sun of morning, bright 
With studs of glittering lazuiite ? 

Whose, Lakshmaij, was this bloom- wreathed 
With all its hundred ribs displayed? [shade 
This screen, most meet for royal brow, 
With broken staff lies useless now. 

And tliese tall asses, goblin-faced, 

Whit plates of golden harness graced, 
Whose hideous forms are stained with gore, - 
Who is the lord whose yoke they bore ? 
Wiiose was this pierced and broken car 
That shoots a flame-like blaze afar ? 

Whose these spent shafts at random spread, 
Each fearful with its iron head, — 

With golden mountings fair to see, 

Long as a chariot’s axle-tree ? 

These quivers see, which, rent in twain, 
Their sheaves of arrows still contain. 

Whose was this driver ? Dead and cold, 
His hands the whip and reins still hold. 
See, Lakshmau, here the foot I trace 
Of man, nay, one of giant race. 

The hatred that I nurs-d of old 
Grows mightier now a hundred folfl 
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Against these giants, fierce of heart, 

Who change their forms by magic art. 
Slain, eaten by the giant press, 

Or stolen is the votaress, 

Nor could her virtue bring defence 
To Sit4 seized and hurried hence. 

O, if my love be slain or lost 
All hope of bliss for me is crossed. 

The power of all the words were vain 
To bring one joy to soothe my pain. 

The spirits with their blinded eyes, 

Would look in wonder, and despise 
The Lord who made the worlds, the great 
Creator when compassionate. 

And so, 1 ween, the Immortals turn 
Cold eyes upon me now, and spurn 
The weakling prompt at pity’s call, 

Devoted to the good of all. 

But from this day behold me changed. 
From every gentle grace estranged. 

Now be it mine all life to slay, 

And sweep these cursed fiends away. 

As the great sun leaps up the sky, 

And the cold moonbeams fade and die, 
k5o vengeance rises in my breast, 

One passion conquering all the rest. 
Gandharvas in their radiant place, 

The Yakshas, and the giant race, 

Kinnars and men shall look in vain 
For joy they ne’er shall see again. 

The anguish of my great despair, 

0 Lakshman, fills the heaven and air ; 

And I in wrath all life will slay 
Within the triple world to-day. 

Unless the Gods in heaven who dwell 
Restore my Sita safe and well, 

1 armed with all the fires of Fate 
The triple world will devastate. 

The troubled stars from heaven shall fall, 
The nioon be wrapped in gloomy pall, 

The fire be quenched, the wind be stilled. 
The radiant sun grow dark and chilled ; 
Crushed every mountain’s towering pride, 
And every lake and river dried, 

Dead every creeper, plant, and tree, 

And lost for aye the mighty sea. 

Thou shalt the world this day behold 
In wild disorder uncontrolled, 
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"With dying life which naught defends 
From the fierce storm my bowstring sends 
My shafts this day, for SiUl’s sake, 

The life of every fiend shall take. 

The Gods this day shall see the force 
That wings rny arrows on their course, 

And mark how far that course is held, 

By my unsparing wrath impelled. 

No god, not one of Daitya strain, 

Goblin or Rdkshas shall remain. 

My wrath shall end the worlds, and all 
Demons and Gods therewith shall fall. 
Each world which Gods, the Ddiiav race, 
And giants make their dwelling place, 

Shall fall beneath my arrows sent 
In fury when my bow is bent. 

The arrows loosened from iny string 
Confusion on the worlds shall bring. 

For she is lost or breathes no more, 

Nor will the Gods my love restore. 

Hence all on earth with life and breath 
This day I dedicate to death. 

All, till my darling they reveal, 

The fury of my shafts shall feel.^ 

Thus as he spake by rage impelled, 

Red grew his eyes, his fierce lips swelled. 
His bark coat round his form he drew 
And coiled bis hermit braids anew. 

Like Rudra when he yearned to slay 
The demon Tripur ^ in the fray, 

So looked the hero brave and wise 
The fury flashing from his eyes. 

Then Rdina, conqueror of the foe, 

From Lakshman’s hand received his bow, 
Strained the great string, and laid thereon 
A deadly dart that flashed and shone, 

And spake these words as fierce in ire 
As he who ends the worlds with fire : 

‘ As age and lime and death and fate 
All life with checkless power await, 

So Labshm?!!! in my wrath to-day 

My vengeful might shall brook no stay. 

Unless this day I see my dame 

In whose sweet form is naught to blame, — 

Yea, as before, my love behold 

Fair with bright teeth and perfect mould, 


1 An Asur or demon, king of Tripura, the modern 
Tipperah, 


This world shall feel a deadly blow 
Destroyed with ruthless overthrow, 

And serpent lords and Gods of air, 
Gandharvas, men, the doom shall share.’ 


CANTO LXYL 


LAKSHMAN^S SPEECH. 

He stood incensed with eyes of flame, 

Still mourning for his revished dame, 
Determined, like the fire of Fate, 

To leave the wide world desolate. 

His ready bow the hero eyed. 

And as again, again he sighed, 

The triple world would fain consume 
Like Hara ^ in the day of doom. 

Then Lakshman moved with sorrow viewed 
His brotlier in unwonted mood, 

And reverent palm to palm applied, 

Thus spolce with lips which terror dried : 

* Th}^ heart was ever soft and kind, 

To every creature’s good inclined. 

Cast not thy tender mood away, 

Nor yield to anger’s mastering sway. 

The moon for gentle grace is known, 

The sun has splendour all his own. 

The restless wind is free and fast, 

And earth in patience unsurpassed. 

So glory with her noble fruit 
Is thine eternal attribute. 

O, let not, for the sin of one, 

The triple world be all undone. 

I know not whose this car that lies 
In fragments here before our eyes, 

Nor who the chiefs who met and fought, 
Nor what the prize the foemen sought ; 
Who marked the ground with hoof and wlieelj, 
Or whose the hand that plied the steel 
Which left this spot, the battle o’er, 

Thus sadly dyed with drops of gore. 
Searching with utmost care I view 
The signs of one and not of two. 

Where’er I turn mine eyes I trace 
No mighty host about the place. 

Then mete not out for one offence 
This all-involving recompense. 

1 Siva. 
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Thy gentle graces won his heart, 

And all too weak to live apart 
The monarch died, as Bharat told, 

And lives on high mid Gods enrolled. 

If thou, 0 Rdiina, wilt not bear 
This grief which fills thee with despair, 
How shall a weaker man e’er hope. 

Infirm and mean, with woe to cope ? 

Take heiart, I pray thee, noblest chief ; 
What man who breathes is free from grief ? 
Misfortunes come and burn like flame, 

Then fly as quickly as they came. 

Yay^ti son of Nahush reigned 
With Indra on the throne he gained,. 

But falling for a light offence 
He mourned a while the consequences 
Va^ishtha, reverend saint and. sage,. 

Priest of our sire from youth to age,. 

Begot a hundred sons, but they 
Were smitten in a single day.^ 

And she, the queen whom all revere^. 

The mother whom we hold so dear, 

The earth herself not seldom, feels 
Fierce fever when she shakes and reels. 
And those twin lights, the world’s great eyeSj 
On which the universe relies, — 

Does not eclipse at times assail 
Their brilliance till their fires, grow pale ?? 
The mighty Powers, the Immortal Blest 
Bend to a law which none contest. 

No God, no bodied life is free .* . 

From conquering Fate’s supreme* decree.* 
E’en S'akra’s self must reap the meed 
Of virtue and of sinful deed. 

And O great lord of men, wilt thou 
Helpless beneath thy misery bow t 
No, if thy dame be lost or dead, 

O hero, still be comforted, - 
Nor yield for ever to thy woe , 
O’ermastered like thjB mean and low.. 

Thy peers, with keen far-reaching eyes^ 
Spend not their hours in ceaseless sigha ^i: 
In dire distress, in whelming ill 
Their manly looks are hopeful still: 

To this, great chief, thy reason bend> 

A iid earnestly the truth perpend. 


For kings should use the sword they bear, 
But mild in time should learn to spare. 
Thou, ever moved by misery’s call, 

Wast the great hope and stay of ail. 
Throughout this world who* would not blame 
This outrage on thy ravished dauie ? 
Gaudharvas, Dduavs, Gods, the trees, 

The rocks, the rivers, and the seas, 

Can ne’er in aught thy soul offend, 

As one whom holiest rites befriend. 

But him who dared to steal the dame 
Pursue, O King, with ceaseless aim, 

With me, the hermits’ holy band, 

And thy great bow to arm thy hand. 

By every mighty flood we’ll seek, 

Each wood, each hill from base to peak. 

To the fair homes of Gods we’ll fly, 

And bright Gandharvas in the sky, 

Until we reach, where’er he be, 

The wretch who stole thy spouse from thee. 
Then if the Gods will not restore 
Thy Sitj£ when the search is o’er, 

Then, royal lord of Koval’s land, 

No longer hold thy vengeful hand. 

If meekness, prayer, and right be weak 
To bring thee back the dame we seek, 

Up, brother, with a deadly shower 
Of gold-bright shafts thy foes o’erpower, 
Fierce as the flashing levin sent 
From King Mahendra’s firmament. 


CANTO LXVII. 


JtAMA APPEASED, 

As Edma, pierced by sorrow’s sting. 
Lamented like a helpless thing, 

And by his mighty woe distraught 
Was last in maze of troubled thought, 
Sumitrii’s son with loving care 
Consoled him in his wild despair, 

And while his feet he gently pressed : 
With words like these the chief addressed 
‘ For sternest vow and noblest deed 
Was Da^aratha blessed with seed. 

Thee for his son the king obtained, 

Like Amrit by the Gods regained. 


1 See Book I., Canto t,ix. 
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By reason^s aid the wisest learn 
The good and evil to discern. 

With si a and goodness scarcely known 
Faint light by chequered lives is shown ; 
Without some clear undoubted deed 
"We mark not how the fruits succeed. 

In time of old, 0 thou most brave, 

To me thy lips such counsel gave. 
Vrihaspatii can scarcely find 
New wisdom to instruct thy mind. 

For thine is wit and genius high 
Meet for the children of the sky 
I rouse that heart benumbed by pain 
And call to vigorous life again. 

Be manly godlike vigour shown ; 

But forth that noblest strength, thine own. 
Strive, best of old Ikshvdku’s strain, 

Strive till the conquered foe be slain. 
Where is the profit or the joy 
If thy fierce rage the worlds destroj^ ? 
Search till thou find the guilty foe, 

Then let thy hand no mercy show.’ 


CANTO LXVni; 


JATAYUS, 

TFus faithful Lakshman strove to cheer 
The prince with counsel wise and clear, 
Who, prompt to seize the pith of ail, 

Let not that wisdom idly fall. 

With vigorous effort he restrained 
The passion in his breast that reigned. 
And leaning on his bow foj‘ rest 
His brother Lakshmaj^ thus addressed ; 

‘ How shali we labour now, reflect ; 
Whither again, our search direct ? 
Brother, what plan canst thou devi. 9 e 
To bring her to tliese longing eyes V 
To him by toil and sorrow tried 
The prudent Lakshman thus replied : 

* Come, though our labour jret be vain, 
And search through Janasthdi-n again,—.. 
A reaiui where giant foes abound, 

A ud trees and creepers hide the ground. 

l The preceptor of the Gods. 


For there are caverns deep and dread, 

By deer and wild birds tenanted, 

And hills with many a dark abyss, 

Grotto and rock and precipice. 

There bright Gandharvas love to dwell, 

And Kinnars in each bosky deli. 

With me thy eager search to aid 
Be every Inli and cave surveyed. 

Great chiefs like thee, the best of men, 
Endowed with sense and piercing ken, 
Though tried by trouble never fail, 

Like rooted hills that mock the gale.’ 

Then Rdina, pierced by anger’s sting, 
Laid a keen arrow on his string, 

And by the faithful Lakshman’s side 
Roamed through the forest far and wide. 
Jatdyus there with blood-drops dyed, 

Lying upon the ground he spied, 

Huge as a mouatain’s shattered crest, 

Mid all the birds of air the best. 

In wrath the mighty bird he eyed, 

And thus the chief to Lakshman cried : 

‘Ah me, these signs the truth betray ; 
My darling was the vulture’s prey.. 

Some demon in the bird’s disguise 
Roams through the wood that round us lies. 
On large-eyed Sft^ he has fed^ 

And rests him now with wings outspread. 
But my keen shafts, whose flight is true, 
Shall pierce the ravenous monster through.^ , 
An arrow on the string he laid, 

And rushing near the bird surveyed, 

While earth to ocean’s distant side 
Trembled beneath his furious stride. 

With blood and froth on neck and beak 
The dying bird essayed to speak, 

And witli a piteous voice, distressed, 

Thus Dasaratha s son addressed ; 

‘She whom like some sweet herb of grace 
Thou seekest in this lonely place. 

Fair lady, is fierce Rd, van’s prey. 

Who took, beside, my life away. 

Lakshman and thou bad parted hence 
A nd left the dame without defence. 

I saw her swiftly borne away 
By Rd.van’s might which none could stay. 

I hurried to the lady’s aid, 

I crushed ;his car and. royal shade, 
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And putting forth my warlike might 
Hurled Rd<van to the earth in fight. 

Here, Rdina, lies his broken bow, 

Here lie the arrows of the foe. 

There on the ground before thee are 
The fragments of his battle car. 

There bleeds the driver whom my wings 
Beat down with ceaseless buffetings. 

When toil my aged strength subdued, 

His sword my weary pinions hewed. 

Then lifting up the dame he bare 
His captive through the fields of air. 

Thy vengeful blows from me restrain, 
Already by the giant slain.’ 

When Rdma heard the vulture tell 
The tale that proved his love so well, 

His bow upon the ground he placed. 

And tenderly the bird embraced ; 

Then to the earth he fell o’erpowered, 

And burning tears both brothers showered, 
For double pain and anguish pressed 
Upon the patient hero’s breast. 

The solitary bird he eyed 

Who in the lone wood gasped and sighed, 

And as again his anguish woke 

Thus Rdma to his brother spoke : 

‘Expelled from power the woods I tread, 
My spouse is lost, the bird is dead. 

A fate so sad, I ween, would tame 
The vigour of the glorious flame. 

If I to cool my fever tried 
To cross the deep from side to side, 

The sea, — so hard my fate — would dry 
His waters as my feet came nigh. 

In ail this world there lives not one 
So cursed as 1 beneath the sun ; 

So strong a net of misery cast 
Around me holds the captive fast. 

Best of all birds that play the wing, 
Loved, honoured by our sire the king, 

The vulture, in my fate enwound, 

Lies bleeding, dying on the ground.’ 

Then Rd,mH and his brother stirred 
By pity mourned the royal bird, 

And, as their hands his limbs caressed, 
Affection for a sire expressed. 

' And Riima to his bosom strained 
The bird with mangled wings distained, 


With crimson blood-drops dyed. 

He fell, and shedding many a tear, 

‘Where is my spouse than life more dear ? 
Where is my love ?’ he cried. 

CANTO LXIX. 

THE DEA TH OF JA Ta YUS. 

As R'lma viewed with heart-felt pain 
The vulture whom the fiend had slain, 

In words with tender love impressed 
His brother chief lie thus addressed : 

‘This royal bird with faithful thought 
For my advantage strove and fought. 

Slain by the fiend in mortal strife 
For me he yields his noble life. 

See, LakshmaijL, how his wounds have bled 
His struggling breath will soon have fled. 
Faint is his voice, and near to die, 

He scarce can lift his trembling eye. 
JaUyus, if thou still can speak, 

Give, give the answer that I seek. 

The fate of ravished Siti tell, 

And how thy mournful chance befell. 

Say why the giant stole my dame ; 

What have I done that he could blame ? 
What fault in me has Rd.va^ seen 
That he should rob me of my queen ? 

How looked the lady’s moon-bright cheek? 
What were the words she found to speak? 
His strength, his might, his deeds declarer 
And tell the form he loves to wear. 

To all my questions make reply : 

Where does the giant’s dwelling lie?’ 

The noble bird his glances bent 
On Rdma as he made lamenty 
And in low accents faint and weak 
With anguish thus began to speak ; 

‘Fierce Rdvan, king of giant race, 

Stole Sitd from thy dwelling-place. 

He calls his magic art to aid 
With wind and cloud and gloomy shade* 
When in the fight my power was spent 
My wearied wings he cleft and rent. 

Then round the dame his arms he threw, 
And to the southern region flew. 

0 Raghu’s son, I gasp for breath, 

My swimming sight is dim in death. 
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E’en now before my vision pass 
Bright trees of gold with hair of grass. 

The hour the im[)ious robber chose 
Bi’ings on the thief a flood of woes. 

The giant in his haste forgot 
’Twas Vinda’s hour,^ or heeded not. 

Those robbed at such a time obtain 
Their plundered store and wealth again. 

He, like a fish that takes the bait, 

In briefest time shall meet his fate 
Now be thy troubled heart controlled 
And for thy lady’s loss consoled, 

Eor thou wilt slay the fiend in fight 
And with thy dame have new delight.’ 

With senses clear, though sorely tried, 
The royal vulture thus replied, 

Wliile as he sank beneath his pain 
Forth rushed the tide of blood again. 
*Him,^ brother of the Lord of Gold, 
Vi^ravas’ self begot of old.’ 

Thus spoke the bird, and stained with gore 
Kesigned the breath that came no more. 

IS peak, speak again !' thus Bama cried, 
With reverent palm to palm applied, 

But from the frame the spirit fled 
And to the skiey regions sped. 

The breath of life bad passed away, 
Stretched on the ground the body lay. 

When Rdma saw the vulture lie, 

Huge as a hill, with darksome eye, 

With many a poignant woe distressed 
!^is brother chief he thus addressed : 

‘Amid these haunted shades content 
Full many a year this bird has spent. 

His life in liome of giants passed, 

In Dacidak wood he dies at last. 

The years in lengthened course have fled 
Untroubled o’er the vulture’s head, 

And now he lies in death, for none 
The stern decrees of Fate may shun. 

See, Lakshmau, how the vulture fell 
While for my sake he battled well, 

; And strove to free with onset bold 
My Sftd from the giant’s hold. 


1 From fche roofc vid, to find. 
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Supreme amid the vulture kiifd 
His ancient rule the bird resigned, 
And conquered in the fruitless strife 
Gave for my Sake his noble life. 

0 Lakshmaij, many a time we see 
Great souls who keep the law’s decree. 
With whom the weak sure refuge find, 
In creatures of inferior kind. 

Tile loss of her, my darling queen, 
Strikes with a pang less fiercely keen 
Than now this slaughtered bird to see 
Who nobly fought and died for me. 

As Dasaratha, good and great, 

Was glorious in Jiis high estate. 
Honoured by all, to all endeared, 

So was this royal bird revered. 

Bring fuel for the funeral rite ; 

These hands the solemn fire shall light 
And on the burning pyre shall lay 
The bird who died for me to-day. 

Now on the gathered wood shall lie 
The lord of all the birds that fly, 

And I will burn with honours due 
My champion whom the giant slew. 

O royal bird of noblest heart, 

Graced with ail funeral rites depart 
To bright celestial seats ab(we, 
Rewarded for thy faitliful love. 

Dwell in thy haj.^py liome with those 
Whose constant fires of worship rose. 
Live blest amid the unyielding brave, 
And those who land in largess g«ve.’ 

Sore grief upon his bosom weighed 
As on the pyre the bird be laid, 

And bade the kindled flame ascend 
To burn the body of bis friend. 

Then with his brother by his side 
Tiie hero to the forest hied. 

There many a stately deer he slew, 
The flesh around the bird to strew. 
The venison into balls he made, 

And on fair grass before him laid. 
Then that the parted soul miglit rise 
And find free passage to tlm skies, 
Each solemn word and text he s-nid 
Which Brdhmans utter o’er the dead. 
Then hastening went the princely pair 
To bright Godavari, and there 
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Libations of the stream they poured 
In honour of the vulture lord, 

With solemn ritual to the slain, 

As scripture’s holy texts ordain. 

Thus offerings to tlie bird they gave 
And bathed their bodies in the wave. 

The vulture monarch having wrought 
A hard and glorious feat, 

Honoured by Rdraa sage in thought, 

Soared to his blissful seat. 

The brothers, when each rite was paid 
To him of birds supreme, 

Their hearts with new-found comfort stayed, 
And turned them from the stream, 

Ijike sovereigns of celestial race 
Within the wood they came, 

Each pondering the means to trace 
The captor of the dame. 

CANTO LXX. 

KABANDHA. 

When every rite was duly paid 
The princely brothers onward strayed, 

An eager in the lady’s quest 
They turned their footsteps to the west. 
Through lonely wo(jds that round them lay 
Ikshviku’s children made their way, 

And armed with bow and shaft and brand 
Pressed onward to the southern land. 

Thick trees and shrubs and creepers grew 
In the wild gi-ove they hurried through, 
’Twas dark and drear and hard to pass 
For tangled thorns and matted grass. 

Still onward with a southern course 
They made their way with vigorous force, 
And passing through the mazes stood 
Beyond that vast and fearful wood. 

With toil and hardship yet unspent 
Three leagues from Jaiiasthiln they went. 
And speeding on their way at last 
Within tlie wood of Kraunchai passed : 

A fearful forest wild and black 
As some huge pile of cloudy rack, 

Filled with all birds and beasts, where grew 
Bright blooms of every varied hue. 

1 Or Curlews* WooH. ’ ■ s. 


On SitA bending every thought 
Through all the mighty wood they sought, 
And at the lady’s loss dismayed 
Here for a while and there they stayed. 
Then turning farther eastward they 
Pursued three leagues their weary way, 
Passed Krauncha’s wood and reached the 
Where elephants rejoiced to rove, [grove 
The chiefs that awful wood surveyed 
Where deer and wild birds filled each glade, 
Where scarce a step the foot could take 
For tangled shrub and tree and brake. 
There in a mountain’s woody side 
A cave the royal brothers spied, 

With dread abysses deep as hell, 

Where darkness never ceased to dwell. 
When, pressing on, the lords of men 
SLood near the entrance of the den, 

They saw within the dark recess 
A huge misshapen giantess ; 

A thing the timid heart that shook 
With fearful shape and savage look. 
Terrific fiend, her voice was fierce, 

Long were her teeth to rend and pierce. 
The monster gorged her horrid feast 
Of flesh of many a savage beast, 

While her long locks, at random flung, 
Dishevelled o’er her shoulders hung. 

Their eyes the royal brothers raised, 

And on the fearful monster gazed. 

Forth from her den she came and glanced 
A1 Lakshman. as he first advanced, 

Her eager arms to hold him spread, 

And ‘Gome and be my love’ she said, 
Then as she held him to her breast, 

The prince in words like these addressed : 
‘Behold thy treasure fond and fair : 
Ayomukhi' the name I bear. 

In thickets of each lofty hill, 

On islets of each brook and rill, 

With me delighted shalt thou play, 

And live for many a lengthened day.’ 

Enraged he heard the monster woo ; 
His ready sword he .swiftl}^ drew, 

And the sharp steel that quelled his foes 
Cut through her breast and ear and nose. 
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Thus mangled by his vengeful sword 
In rage and pain the demon roared, 

And hideous with her awful fa^e 
Sped to her secret dwelling place. 

Soon as the fiend had fled from sight, 

The brothers, dauntless in their might, • 
Beached a wild forest dark and dread 
"Whose tangled ways were hard to tread. 
Then bravest Lakshinan. virtuous youth, 
The friend of purity and truth, 

With reverent palm to palm applied 
Thus to his glorious brother cried : 

‘ My arm presaging throbs amain, 

My troubled heart is sick with pain, 

And cheerless omens ill portend 
Where’er my anxious eyes I bend. 

Dear brother, hear my words ; advance 
Besolved and armed for every chance, 

For every sign I mark to-day 
Foretells a peril in the way. 

This bird of most ill-omened note, 

Loud screaming with discordant throat, 
Announces with a warning cry 
That strife and victory are nigh.’ 

Then as the chiefs their search pursued 
Throughout the dreary solitude, 

They heard amazed a mighty sound 
That broke the very trees around, 

As though a furious tempest passed 
Crushing the wood beneath its blast. 

Then B^ma raised his trusty sword, 

And both the bidden cause explored. 

There stood before their wondering eyes 
A fiend broad-chested, huge of size. 

A vast misshapen trunk they saw 
In height surpassing nature’s law. 

It stood before them dire and dread 
Without a neck, without a head. 

Tall as some hill aloft in air, 

Its limbs were clothed with bristling hair, 
And deep below the monster’s waist 
His vast misshapen mouth was placed. 

His form was huge, his voice was loud 
As some dark-tinted thunder cloud. 

Forth from his ample chest there came 
A brilliance as of gushing flame. 

Beneath long Mies, dark and keen 
Jiie monster’s single eye was seen. 


Deep in his chest, long, fiercely bright, 

It glittered with terrific light. 

He swallowed down his savage fare 
Of lion, bird, and slaughtered bear, 

And with huge teeth exposed to view 
O’er his great lips his tongue he drew. 

His arms unshapely, vast and dread, 

A league in length, he raised and spread. 
He seized with monstrous hands a herd 
Of deer and many a bear and bird. 

Among them all he picked and chose, 
Drew forward these, rejected those. 

Before the princely pair he stood 
Barring their passsge through the wood 
A league of shade the chiefs had passed 
When on the fiend their eyes they cast. 

A monstrous shape without a head 
With mighty arms before him spread, 
They saw that hideous trunk appear 
That struck the trembling eye with fear. 
Then, stretching to their full extent 
His awful arms with fingers bent, 

Bound Raghu’s princely sons he cast 
Each grasping limb and held them fast. 
Though strong of arm and fierce in fight. 
Each armed with bow and sword to smite, 
The royal brothers, brave and bold, 

Were helpless in the giant’s hold. 

Then Raghu’s son, heroic still, 

Felt not a pang his bosom thrill ; 

But young, with no protection near, 

His brother’s heart was sad with fear, 
And thus with trembling tongue he said 
To Rdrna, sore disquieted : 

‘ A h me, ah me, my days are told : 

O see me in the giant’s hold. 

Fly, son of Baghu, swiftly flee, 

And thy dear self from danger free. 

Me to the fiend an oflering give ; 

Fly at thine ease thyself and live. 

Thou, great Kakutstha’s son, I ween, 

Wilt find ere long thy Maithil queen, 

And when thou boldest, throned again, 
Thine old hereditary reign. 

Whit servants prompt to do thy will, 

O think upon thy brother still.’ 

As thus the trembling Lakshman cried, 
This ’dauntless Rdma thus replied i 
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‘ Brother, from causeless dread forbear, 

A chief like thee should scorn despair.* 

He s[)oke to soothe his wild alarin ; 

Tiien fierce Kabandha ^ long of arm, 

Among the Ddnavs ^ first and best. 

The sons of Raghu thus addressed : 

* What men are you, whose shoulders show 
Broad as a bull’s, with sword and bow, 
Who roam this dark and horrid place, 
Brought by your htte before my face % 
Declare by wiiat occasion led 
These solitary wilds you tread, 

With swords and bows and shafts to pierce, 
Like bulls whose horns are strong and fierce. 
Why have^ou sought this forest land 
Where wild with hunger’s pangs I stand ? 
Now as your steps my path have crossed 
Esteem your lives already lost.’ 

The royal brothers heard with dread 
The, words which fierce Kabandha said. 

And Rilma to his brother cried, 

Wliose cheek by blanching fear was dried : 

* Alas, we fall, 0 valiant chief, 

From sorrow into direr grief, 

Still mourning her I hold so dear 
We see our own destruction near. 

Mark, brother, mark what power has time 
O’er all that live, in every clime. 

Now, lord of men, thyself and me 
Involved in fatal danger see. 

’Tis not, be sure, the might of Fate 
That crushes all with deadly weight. 

Ne’er can the brave and strong, who know 
The use of spear and sword and bow, 

The force of conquering time withstand, 
But fall like barriers built of sand.’ 

Thus in calm strength which naught could 
shake 

The sou of Dasaratha spake, 

With glory yet unstained. 

Upon Sumitri’s son he bent 
His eyes, and firm in his intent 

His dauntless heart maintained. 


1 •K.a'bandhft means a trunk, 

2 A class of inyfcliological giants. In the Epic period they 
wore probably personifioations of the aborigines of India. 
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Kabandha saw each chieftain stand 
Imprisoned by his mighty hand, 

Which like a snare around him pressed, 
And thus the royal pair addressed : 

‘ Why, warriors, are your glances bent 
On me whom hungry pangs torment? 

Why stand with wildercd senses? Fate 
Has brought you now my maw to sate.’ 

When Lakshmau heard, a while appalled, 
His ancient courage he recalled. 

And to his brother by his side 
With seasonable counsel cried : 

‘ This vilest of the giant race 
Will draw us to his side apace. 

Come, rouse thee ; let the vengeful sword 
Smite ofi*his arms, my honoured lord. 

This awful giant, vast of size, 

On his huge strength of arm relies, 

And o’er the world victorious, thus 
With mighty force would slaughter us. 

But in cold blood to slay, 0 King, 
Discredit on the brave would bring, 

As when some victim in the rite 
Shuns not the hand upraised to smite.* 

The monstrous fiend, to anger stirred, 
The converse of the brothers heard. 

His horrid mouth he opened wide 
And drew the princes to his side. 

They, skilled due time and place to note, 
Unsheathed their glittering swords and 
Till from the giant’s shoulders they [smote, 
Had hewn the mighty arms away. 

His trenchant falchion Rdma plied 
And smote him on the better side. 

While valiant Lakshmau on the left 
The arm that held him prisoned cleft. 

Then to the earth dismembered fell 
The monster with a hideous yell, 

And like a cloud’s his deep roar went 
Through earth and air and firmament. 
Then as the giant’s blood flowed fast, 

On his cleft limbs his eye he cast, 

And called upon th princely pair 
Their names and lineage to declare. 
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Him tben the noble LahshmaiiL, blest 
With fortune’s favouring marks, addressed, 
j^nd told the hend his brother’s name 
And the high blood of which he came : 

* Ikshvd-ku’s heir here Rdma stands, 
Illustrious through a hundred lands, 

I, younger brother of the heir, 

O fiend, the name of Lakshmaij bear. 

His mother stole his realm away 
And drove him forth in woods to stray. 
Thus through the mighty forest he 
Beamed with his royal wife and me. 

While glorious as a God he made 
His dwelling in the green wood shade, 
Some giant stole away his dame, 

And seeking her we hither came. 

But tell me who thou art, and why 
With headless trunk that towered so high, 
With flaming face beneath thy chest, 

Thou liest crushed, in wild unrest.’ 

He heard the words that Lakshma^ spoke, 
And memory in his breast awoke, 

Recalling Indra’s words to mind 
He spoke in gentle tones and kind : 

* 0 welcome, best of men, are ye 
Whom, blest by fate, this day I see. 

A blessing on each trenchant blade 
That low on earth these arms has laid] 
Thou, lord of men, incline thine ear 
The story of my woe to hear, 

While I the rebel pride declare 
Which doomed me to the form I wear.* 
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* Lord of the mighty arm, of yore 
^ shape transcentling thought I wore, 

And through the triple world’s extent 
My fame for might and valour went. 

might the sun and moon on high, 
Scarce S’akra, with my beauty vie. 

Then for a time this form I took. 

And the great world with trembling shook. 
The saints in forest shades who dwelt 
The terror of my presence felt. 


But once I stirred to furious rage 
Great Sthfila^iras, glorious sage. 

Culling in woods his hermit food 
My hideous shape with fear he viewed. 
Then forth his words of anger burst 
That bade me live a thing accursed: 

‘ Thou, whose delight is others’ pain, 

This grisly form shalt still retain.’ 

Then when I prayed him to relent 
And fix some term of punishment, — 

Prayed that the curse at length might cease, 
He bade me thus expect release : 

‘ Let Rdma cleave thine arms away 
And on the pyre thy body lay, 

And then shalt thou, set free from doom, 
Thine own fair shape once more assume.’ 

0 Lakshmaii, hear my words : in me 
The world-illustrious Danu see. 

By Indra’s curse, subdued in fight, 

1 wear this form which scares the sight. 

By sternest penance long maintained 
The mighty Father’s grace I gained. 

When length of days the God bestowed, 
With foolish pride my bosom glowed. 

My life, of lengthened years assured, 

I deemed from Sakra’s might secured. 

Let by my senseless pride astray 
I challenged Indra to the fray, 

A flaming bolt with many a knot 
With his terrific arm he shot, 

And straight my head and thighs compressed 
Were buried in my bulky chest. 

Deaf to each prayer and piteous call 
He sent me not to Yama’s hall. 

*Thy prayers and cries,’ he said, ^ are vain ; 
The Father’s word must true remain.’ 

‘ But how may lengthened life be spent 
By one thy bolt has torn and rent ? 

How can I live,’ I cried, ‘ unfed, 

With shattered face and thighs and head ? ’ 
As thus I spoke his grace to crave, 

Arms each a league in length he gave. 

And opened in my chest beneath 
This mouth supplied with fearful teeth. 

So my huge arms I used to cast 
Round woodland creatures as they passed, 
And fed within the forest here 
On lion, tiger, pard, and deer. 
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Then Indra spake to soothe my grief ; 

* When Rama and his brother chief 
From thy huge bulk those arms shall cleave, 
Then shall the skies thy soul receive.’ 
Disguised in this terrific shape 
I let no woodland thing escape, 

And still my longing soul was pleased 
Whene’er my arms a victim seized, 

For in these arms I fondly thought 
Would Rama’s self at last be caught. 

Thus hoping, toiling many a day 
I yearned to cast my life away, 

And here, my lord, thoustandest now; 
Blessings be thine I for none bub thou 
Could cleave my arm« with trenchant stroke : 
True are the words the hermit spoke. 

Now let me, best of warriors, lend 
My counsel, and thy plans befriend, 

And aid thee with advice in turn 
If thou with fire my corse wilt burn.’ 

As thus the mighty Dana prayed 
With offer of his friendly aid, 

While Laksliman gazed with anxious eye, 
The virtuous B^ma made reply : 
‘Lakshmaij and I through forest shade 
From Janasthdn a while had strayed. 
When none was near her, R^vau came 
And bore away my glorious dame. 

The giant’s form and size unknown, 

I learn as yet his name alone. 

Not yet the power and might we know 
Or dwelling of the monstrous foe. 

With none our helpless feet to guide 
We wander here by sorrow tried. 

Let pity move thee to requite 
Our service in the funeral rite. 

Our hands shall bring the boughs that, dry 
Where elephants have rent them, lie. 

Then dig a pit, and light the fire 
To burn thee as the laws require. 

Do thou as meed of this declare 

Who stole my spouse, his dwelling where, 

O, if thou can, 1 pray thee say. 

And let this grace our deeds repay.’ 

, Danu had lent attentive ear 
The words which Rdma spoke to hear, 
And thus, a speaker skilled and tried, 

To that great oratQf replied ; 


‘ No heavenly lore my soul endows, 
Naught know I of thy Maithil spouse. 

Yet will I, when my shape I wear, 

Him who will tell thee all declare. 

Then, Rdma, will my lips disclose 
His name who well that giant knows. 

But till the flames my corse devour 
This hidden knowledge mocks my power. 
For through that curse’s withering taint 
My knowledge now is small and faint. 
Unknown the giant’s very name 
Who bore away the Maithil dame. 

Cursed for my evil deeds I wore 
A shape which all the worlds abhor. 

Now ere with wearied steeds the sun 
Through western skies his course have run. 
Deep in a pit my body lay 
And burn it in the wonted way* 

When in the grave my corse is placed, 
With fire and funeral honours graced, 
Then I, great chief, his name will tell 
Who knows the giant robber well. 

With him, who guides his life aright, 

In league of trusting love unite, 

And he, O valiant prince, will be 
A faithful friend and aid to thee. 

For, Rdma, to his searching eyes 
The triple world uncovered lies. 

For some dark cause of old, I ween, 
Through all the spheres his ways have been. 
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The monster ceased ; the princely pair 
Heard great Kabandha’s eager prayer. 
Within a mountain cave they sped. 
Where kindled fire with care they fed. 
Then Lakshma^i in his mighty hands 
Brought ample store of lighted brands, 
And to a pile of logs applied ^ 

The flame that ran from side to side. 
The spreading glow with gentle force 
Consumed Kabandha’s mighty corse, 
Till the unresting flames had drunk 
The marrow of the monstrous trunk, 
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As balls of butter melt away 
Amid the fires that o’er them play. 

Then from the pyre, like flame that glows 
Dndimraed by cloudy smoke, he rose, 

In garments pure of spot or speck, 

A heavenly wreath about his neck, 
Kesplendeiit in his bright attire 
He sprang exultant from the pyre, 

While from neck, arm, and foot was sent 
The flash of gold and ornament. 

High on a chariot, bright of hue, 

Which swans of fairest pinion drew, 

He filled each region of the air 
"With splendid glow reflected there. 

Then in the sky he stayed his car 
And called to E.dma from afar : 

* Hear, chieftain, while my lips explain 
The means to win thy spouse again. 

Six plans, 0 prince, the wise pursue 
To reach the aims we hold in view,^ 

When evils ripening sorely press 
They load the wretch with new distress. 

So thou and Lakshmaij, tried by woe. 

Have felt at last a fiercer blow, 

And plunged in bitterest grief to-day 
Lament thy consort torn away. 

There is no course but this : attend ; 

Make, best of friends, that chief thy friend. 
Unless his prospering help thou gain 
Thy plans and hopes must all be vain. 

O K^ma, hear my words, and seek. 
Sugriva, for of him I speak. 

His brother Bdli, Indra’s son, 

Expelled him when the fight was won. 
With four great chieftains, faithful still, 
He dwells on Rishyaraiika’s hill, — 

Eair mountain, lovely with the flow 
Of Pampa’s waves that glide below, — 
Lord of the Vdiiars,3 just and true, 

Strong, ver}^' glorious, bright to view, 
Uinntf'Qhed in counsel, firm and meek. 
Bound by each word his lips may speak, 
Good, splendid, mighty, bold and brave, 
Wise in ench plan to guide and save. 
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His brother, fired by lust of sway, 

Drove forth the prince in woods to stray. 
In all thy search for Sfta he 
Thy ready friend and help will be. 

With him to aid thee in thy quest 
Dismiss all sorrow from thy breast. 

Time is a mighty power, and none 
His fixed decree can change or shun. 

So rich reward thy toil shall bless. 

And naught can state thy sure success. 
Speed hence, O chief, without delay, 

To strong Sugiiva take thy way. 

This hour thy footsteps onward bend, 

And make that mighty prince thy friend. 
With him before the attesting flame 
In solemn truth alliance frame. 

Nor wilt thou, if thy heart be wise, 
Sugriva, Vdnar king, despise. 

Of boundless strength, all shapes he wears, 
He hearkens to a suppliant’s prayers, 

And, grateful for each kindly deed, 

Will help and save in hour of need. 

And you, I ween, the power possess 
To aid his hopes and give redress. 

He, let his cause succeed or fail, 

Will help you, and you must prevail. 

A banished prince, in fear and woe 
He roams where Pampsl’s waters flow, 
True offspring of the Lord of Light 
Expelled by Bfili’s conquering might. 

Go, Raghu’s son, that chieftain seek 
Who dwells on Rishyaimika’s peak. 

Before the flame thy weapons cast 
And bind the bonds of friendship fast. 

For, prince of all the Vdnar race, 

He in his wisdom knows each place 
Where dwell the fierce gigantic brood 
Who make the flesh of man their food. 

To him, 0 Raghu’s son, to him 
Naught in the world is dark or dim, 
Where’er the mighty Day-God gleams ^ 
Resplendent with a thousand beams. 

He over rocky height and hill, 

Through gloomy cave, by lake and rill, 
Will with his Vd.nars seek the prize, 

And tell thee where thy lady lies. 

And he will send great cliieftaihs forth 
To east and west and south and north. 
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To seek the distant spot where she 
All desolate laments for thee. 

He e’en in Kdvai.i’s halls would find 
Thy Slid, gem of womankind. 

Yea, if the blameless lady lay 
On Meru’s loftiest steep, 

Or, far removed from light of day, 
Where hell is dark and deep, 
That chief of all the Viinar race 
His way would still explore, 
Meet the cowed giants face to face 
And thy dear spouse restore.’ 
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When wise Kabandha thus had taught 
The means to find the dame they sought, 
And urged them onward in the quest, 

He thus again the prince addressed : 

‘ This path, 0 Raghu’s son, pursue 
Where those fair trees which charm the view, 
Extending westward far away, 

The glory of their bloom display, 

Where their bright leaves Rose-apples show, 
And the tall Jak and Mango grow. 
Whene’er you will, those trees ascend, 

Or the long branches shake and bend. 
Their savoury fruit like Anirit eat, 

Then onward speed with willing feet. 
Beyond this shady forest, decked 
With flowering trees, your course direct. 
Another grove you then will find 
With every joy to take the mind, 

Like Nandan with its charms displayed, 

Or Northern Kuru’s blissful shade ; 
Where trees distill their balmy juice, 

And fruit through all the year produce ; 
Whose shades with seasons ever fair 
With Chaitraratha may compare ; 

Where trees whose sprays with fruit are 
Rise like a mountain or a cloud. [ bowed 
'There, when you list, from time to time, 
The loaded trees may Lakshraaij climb, 

Or from the shaken boughs supply 
Bweet'frhiti that may with Amrit vie. 


The onward path pursuing still 
From wood to wood, from hill to hill, 

Your happy eyes at length will rest 
On Pampd’.s lotus-covered bi'east. 

Her banks with gentle slope descend, 

Nor stones nor weed the eyes offend, 

And o’er smooth beds of silver sand 
Lotus and lily blooms expand. 

There swans and ducks and curlews play, 
And keen-eyed ospreys watch their prey. 
And from the limpid waves are heard 
Glad notes of many a water-bird 
Untaught a deadly foe to fear 
They ffy not when a man is near, 

And fat as balls of butter they 
Will, when you list, your hunger stay. 

Then Lakshman with his shafts will take 
The fish that swim the brook and lake, 
Remove each bone and scale and fin, 

Or strip away the speckled skin, 

And then on iron skewers broil 
For thy repast the savoury spoil. 

Thou on a heap of fiowers shalt rest 
And eat the meal his hands have dressed’. 
There shalt thou lie on Pampd’s brink, 

And LakshmaD’s hand shall give thee drink, 
Filling a lotus leaf with cool 
Pure water from the crystal pool, 

To which the opening blooms have lent 
The riches of divinest scent. 

Beside thee at the close of day 
Will Lakshman through the woodland stray, 
And show thee where the monkeys sleep 
In caves beneath the mountain steep. 
Lurd-voiced as bulls they forth will burst 
And seek the flood, oppressed by thirst ; 
Then rest a while, their wants supplied, 
Their well-fed bands on Pamp^l’s side. 

Then roving there at eve shalt see 
Rich clusters bang on shrub and tree, 

And Pampd flushed with roseate glow, 

And at the view forget thy w’oe. 

There shalt thou mark with strange delight 
Each loveliest flower that blooms by night, 
While lily buds that shrink from day 
Their tender loveliness display. 

In that far wild no hand but thine 
Those peerless flowers in wreaths shall twine: 
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Immortal in their changeless pride, 

Ne’er Ihde those blooms and ne’er are dried. 
There erst on holy thoughts intent 
Their days Matanga’s pupils spent. 

Once for their master food they sought, 

And store of fruit and berries brought. 
Then as they laboured through the dell 
From limb and brow the heat-drops fell ; 
Thence sprang and bloomed those wondrous 
Such holy power have devotees. [trees ; 
Thus, from the hermits’ heat-drops sprung, 
Their growth is ever fresh and young. 
There Savaii is dwelling yet, 

Who served each vanished anchoret. 
Beneath the shade of holy boughs 
That ancient votaress keeps her vows. 

Her happy eyes on thee will fall, 

O godlike prince, adored by all, 

And she, whose life is pure from sin, 

A blissful seat in heaven will win. 

But cross, 0 son of Kaghu, o’er, 

And stand on Patnpi’s western shore. 

A tranquil hermitage that lies 
Deep in the woods will meet thine eyes. 

No wandering elephants invade 
The stillness of that holy shade, 

But checked by saint Matangas power 
They spare each consecrated bower. 
Through many an age those trees have stood 
World-famous as Matanga’s wood. 

Still, Raghu’s son, pursue thy way : 
Through shades where birds are vocal stray, 
Fair as the blessed wood where rove 
Immortal Gods, or Nandan’s grove. 

Near Pampi eastward, full in sight, 

Stands Rishyamuka’s wood-crowjied height. 
’Tis hard to climb that towering steep 
Where serpents unmolested sleep, 
ifhe tree and bounteous, formed of old 
By Br^mi of superior mould, 

Who sink when day is done to rest 
Reclining on that mountain crest—, 

What wealth or joy in dreams they view, 
A’waking find the vision true. 

But if a villain stained with crime 
That holy hill presume tp climb, 

The giants io their fury sweep 
From the hill top the wretch asleep. 


There loud and long is heard the roar 
Of elephants on Pampd’s shore, 

Who near Matanga’s dwelling straj’’ 

And in those waters bathe and play. 

A while they revel by the flood, 

Their temples stained with streams like 
blood, 

Then wander far-away divspersed, 

Dark as huge clouds before they burst. 
But ere they part they drink their fill 
Of bright pure water from the rill, 
Delightful to the touch, where meet 
Scents of all flowers divinely sweet, 

Then speeding from the river side 
Deep in the sheltering thicket hide. 

Then bears and tigers shalt thou view 
Whose soft skins show the sapphire’s hue, 
And silvan deer that wander nigh 
Shall harmless from thy presence fly. 

High in that mountain’s wooded side 
Is a fair cavern deep and wide, 

Yet hard to enter ; piles of I’ock 
The portals of the cavern block.* 

Fast by the eastern door a pool 
Gleams with broad waters fresh and cool, 
Where stores of roots and fruit abound, 
And thick trees shade the grassy ground. • 
This mountain cave the virtuous-souled 
Sugrlva and his Vdnars hold, 

And oft the mighty chieftain seeks 
The summits of those towering peaks,’ 
Thus spake Kabandha high in air 
His counsel to the royal pair. 

Still on his neck that wreath he bore. 
And radiance like the sun’s he wore. 

Their eyes the princely brothers raised 
And on that blissful being gazed : 

* Behold, we go : no more delay ; 

Begin,’ they cried, ‘thy heavenward way.’ 

* Depart,’ Kabandha’s voice replied, 

‘ Pursue your search, and bliss betide.* 
Thus to the happy chiefs he said, 

Then on his heavenward journey sped. 
Thus once again Kabandha won 
A shape that glittered like the sun 


Or AS the oominentiator Tirfeha says, SiWpWhan^, rook-» 
covered, may bo the name of the cavern. 
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Without a spot or stain. 

Thus bade he Hdiua from the air 
To great Sugriva’s side repair 
His friendly love to gain. 


CANTO LXXV. 

ISAVARlf 

Thus counselled by their friendly guide 
On through the wood the princes hied, 
Pursuing still the eastern road 
To Pampd which Kabandha showed, 
Where trees that on the mountains grew 
With fruit like honey charmed the view. 
They rested weary for the night 
Upon a mountain’s wooded height, 

Then onward with the dawn they hied 
And stood on Pampd’s western side, 

Where Savari’s fair home they viewed 
Deep in that shady solitude. 

The princes reached the holy ground 
Where noble trees stood thick around, 

A nd joying in the lovely view 
Near to the aged votaress drew. 

To meet the sons of Kaghu came, 

With hands upraised, the pious jdame, 

And bending low with reverence meet 
Welcomed them both and pressed tlieir feet. 
Then water, as beseems, she gave, 

Their lips to cool, their feet to lave. 

To tiiat pure saint who never broke 
One law of duty lidma spoke : 

‘ I trust no cares invade thy peace, 
While holy works and zeal increase ; 

That thou content with scanty food 
All touch of ire hast long subdued ; 

That all thy vows are well maintained 
While peace of mind is surely gained ; 
That reverence of the saints who taught 
Thy faithful heart due fruit has brought,” 
The aged votaress pure of taint, 
Pevered by every perfect saint, 

Rose to her feet by Rdma’s side 
A nd thus in gentle tones replied i 
* My penance’ meed this day I see 
Complete, my lord, in meeting thee. 

This day the fruit of birth I gain, 

Nor have I served the saints in vain. 


I reap rich fruits of toil and vow, 

And heaven itself awaits me now, 

When I, O chief of men, haxe done 
Plonour to thee the godlike one. 

I feel, great lord, tiiy gentle ey 0 
My earthly spirit purify, 

And I, brave tamer of thy foes, 

Shall through thy grace in bliss repose. 
Tiny feet by Ohitrakiita strayed 
When those great saints whom I obeyed. 
In dazzling chariots bright of hue, 

Hence to their heavenly mansions flew. 

As the high saints were borne away 
I heard their holy voices say : 

* In this pure grove, O devotee, 

Prince Rsima soon will visit thee. 

When he and Lakshraaji seek this shade, 
Be to thy guests all honour paid. 

Him shalt thou see, and pass away 
To those blest worlds which ne’er decay/ 
To me, 0 mighty chief, the best 
Of lofty saints these words addressed. 

Laid up within my dwelling lie 
Fruits of each sort which woods supply,— 
Food culled for thee in endless store 
From every tree on Pampd’s shore.’ 

Thus to her virtuous guest she sued, 
And he, with heavenly lore endued, 

Words such as these in turn addressed 
To her with equal knowledge blest : 

‘ Dana himself the power has told 
Of thy great masters lofty-souied. 

Now, if thou will, mine eyes would fain 
Assurance of their glories gain.’ 

She heard the prince hia wish declare : 
Then rose she, and the royal pair 
Of brothers through the wood she led 
That round her holy dwelling spread. 

* Behold Matanga’s wood,’ she cried, 

‘ A grove made famous far and wide, 

Dark as thick clouds and filled with herds 
Of wandering deer, and joyous birds. 

In this pure spot each reverend sire 
With offerings fed the holy fire. 

See, here the western altar stands 
Where daily with their trembling hands 
The aged saints, so long obeyed 
By me, their gifts of blossoms laid. 
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The holy power, 0 Rnghu’s son, 

By their ascetic virtue won, 

Still keeps their well-loved altar bright, 
Filling the air with beams of light. 

And those seven neighbouring lakes behold 
Which, when the saints infirm and old. 
Worn out by fasts no longer sought, 

Moved hither drawn by power of thought. 
Look, Kama, where the devotees 
Hung their bark mantles on the trees, 
Fresh from the bath : those garments wet 
Through many a day are dripping yet. 

See, through those aged hermits’ power 
The tender spray, the bright-hued flower 
With which the saints their worship paid, 
Fresh to this hour nor change nor fade. 
Here thou hast seen each lawn and dell, 
And heard the tale I had to tell : 

Fermit thy servant, lord, I pray, 

To cast this mortal shell away, 

For I would dwell, this life resigned, 

With those great saints of lofty mind, 
Whom I within this holy shade 
With reverential care obeyed.’ 

When Kiima and his brother heard 
The pious prayer the dame preferred, 
Filled full of transport and amazed 
They marvelled as her words they praised. 
Then Rtoa to the votaress said 
Whose holy vows were perfected : 

‘ Go, lady, where thou fain wouldst be, 

O thou who well hast honoured me.’ 

Her locks in hermit fashion tied, 

Clad in bark coat and black deer’s hide, 
When Rama gave consent, the dame 
Resigned her body to the flame. 

Then, like the fire that burns and glows, 
To heaven the sainted lady rose, 

In all her heavenly garments dressed, 
Immortal wreaths on neck and breast, 
Bright with celestial gems she shone 
Most beautiful to look upon, 

And like the flame of lightning sent 
A glory through the firmament. 

That holy sphere the darae attained, 

By depth of contemplation gained, 

Where roam high saints wilL spirits pure 
In bliss ■ that f shall for aye endure. 
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When Savaii had sought the skies 
And gained her splendid virtue’s prize, 
Rama with Laksiimaij stayed to brood 
O’er the strange scenes their eyes h id viywed . 
His mind, upon those saints was bent 
For power and might preeminent, 

And he to musing L-tkshman spoke 
The thoughts that in his bosom woke : 

‘ Mine eyes this wondrous home have viewed 
Of those great saints with souls subdued, 
Where peaceful tigers dwell and birds 
And deer abound in heedless herds. 

Our feet upon the banks have stood 
Of those Seven lakes within the wood. 
Where we have duly dipped, and paid 
Libations to each royal shade. 

Forgotten now are thoughts of ill 
And joyful hopes my bosom fill. 

Again my heart is light and gay 
And grief and care have passed away. 
Come, brother, let us hasten where 
Bright Painpa’s flood is fresh and fair, 

And towering in their beauty near 
Mount Kishy am Lika’s heights appear, 
Which, oftspring of the Lord of Light, 
Still fearing Billi’s conquering might, 

With four brave chiefs of Vdiiar race 
Sugriva makes his dwelling-place. 

I long with eager heart to find 
That leader of the Vduar kind, 

For on that chief my hopes depend 
That this our quest have prosperous end.* 
Thus RAma spoke, in battle tried, 

And thus Sumitrd’s son replied : 

^ Come, brother, come, and speed away : 
My spirit brooks no more delay.’ 

Thus spake Sumitrsi’s son. and then 
Forth from the grove the king of men 
With his dear brother by his side 
To Paiiipd’s lucid waters hied. 

He gazed upon the woods where grew 
Trees rich in flowers of every hue. 

From brake and dell on every side 
The curlew and the peacock cried, 
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And flocks of screaming parrofs made 
Shrill music in the bloomy shade. 

His eager eyes, as on he went, 

On many a pool and tree were bent. 
Inflamed with love he journeyed on 
Till a fair flood before him vshone. 

He stood upon the water’s side 

Which streams from distant hills supplied : 

Matang’s name that water bore : 

There bathed lie from the shelving shore. 
Then, each on earnest thoughts intent, 

Still father on their way they went. 

But Rama’s heart onee more gave way 
Beneath his grief and wild dismay. 

Before him lay the noble flood 
Adorned with many a lotus bud. 

On its fair banks Af^okas glowed, 

And all bright trees their blossoms showed. 
Green banks that silver waves confined 
With level}" groves were fringed and lined. 
The crystal waters in their How 
Showed level sands that gleamed below. 
There glittering fish and tortoise played, 
And bending trees gave pleasant shade. 
There creepers on the branches hung 
With lover-like embraces clung. 

There gay Gandharvas loved to meet, 

And Kinnars sought the calm retreat. 

Tliere wandering Yakshas found delight, 
Snake-gods and rovers of the night. 

Cool were the plea,sant waters, gay 
Each tree with creeper, flower, and spray. 
There flushed the lotus darkly red, 

Here their white glory lilies spread, 

Here sweet buds showed their tints of blue : 
So carpets gleam with many a hue. 

A grove of Mangoes blossomed nigh, 
Echoing with the peacock’s cry. 

When Rama by his brother’s side 
The lovely flood of Pamp^ eyed, 

Decked like a beauty, fair to see 
With every charm of flower and tree, • 

His mighty heart with woe was rent 
And thus he spoke in wild lament : 

‘Here, Lakshman, on this beauteous shore, 
S^tahds, dyed with tints of many an ore, 
The mountain Rishyamiika bright 
With fl<)wery trees that crown each height. 
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Sprung from the chief who, famed of yore, 
The name of Riksharajas bore, 

Sugrfva, chieftain strong and dread, 
Dwells on that mountain’s towering head. 
Go to him, best of men, and seek 
That prince of Vanars on the peak, 

I cannot longer brook my pain. 

Or, Sita lost, my life retain.’ 

Thus by the pangs of love distressed, 
His thoughts on Sitd. bent, 

His fliithful brother he addressed, 

And cried in wild lament. 

He reached the lovely ground that lay 
On Pampd’s wooded side, 

And told in anguish and dismay. 

The grief he could not hide. 

With listless footsteps faint and slow 
His way the chief pursued, 

Till Pampa with her glorious show 
Of Howering woods he viewed, [found 
Through shades where every bird was 
The prince with Lakshmaii passed, 
And Pampil with her groves around 
Burst on his eyes at last. 
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The princes stood by Pampd’s side^ 
Which blooming lilies glorified. 

With troubled heart and sense o’erfchrown 
There R4nm made his piteous moan. 

As the fair flood before him lay 
The reason of the chief gave ‘wayj 
And tender thoughts within him woke, 

As to Sumitra’s son he spoke ; 

* How lovely Pampa’s waters show, 
Where streams of lucid crystal flow ! 


I Or Kishkindh-i-Kanaa. Kiahkindhft, fcko ciby oj Bali the 

elder brother and enemy of Sogciva, is supposed to hai g 
to P U,. ...jne both 
of a Wand a brwk which tlows into ib. The brook le 
said bo rise in the hill Rrishyamuka. 
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What glorious trees oVhang the flood 
Wiiich blooms of opening lotus stud! 

Look on the banks of Pampd. where 
Thick groves extend divinely fair ; 

And piles of trees, like hills in size, 

Lift their proud summits to the skies. 

But thought of Bharat’s^ pain and toil, 

And my dear spouse the giant’s spoil, 

Afflict my tortured heart and press 
My spii it down with heaviness. 

Still fair to me though sunk in woe 
Bright Pampd and her forest show, 

Where cool fresh waters charm the sight, 
And flowers of every hue are bright. 

The lotuses in close array 
Their passing loveliness display, 

And par'd and tiger, deer and snake 
Haunt every glade and dell and brake. 
Those grassy spots display the hue 
Of topazes and sapphires’ blue, 

And, gay with flowers of every dye, 

With richly broidered housing vie. 

What loads of bloom the high trees crown, 
Or weigh the bending branches clown I 
And creepers tipped with bud and flower 
Each spray and loaded limb o’erpower. 

Now cool delicious breezes blow. 

And kindle love’s voluptuous glow, 

When balmy sweetness fills the air, 

And fruit and flowers and trees are fair. 
Those waving woods, that shine with bloom, 
Each varied tint in turn assume. 

Like labouring clouds they pour their 
In rain of ever-changing flowers, [showers 
Behold, those forest trees, that stand 
High upon rock and table-land, 

As the cool gales their branches bend, 
Their floating blossoms downward send. 
See, Lakshmani, how the breezes play 
With every floweret on the spray, 

And sport in merry guise with all 
The fallen blooms and those that hill 
-See, brother, where the merry breeze 
Shakes the gay boughs of flowery trees, 


1 Who WAS aebing as Regenb for and leading an 
a»c«blc hf« while he moatned for hia absent) brother. 


Disturbed amid their toil a throng 
Of bees pursue him, loud in song. 

The Koils,i mad with sweet delight, 

The bending trees to dance invite ; 

And in its joy the wild wind sings 
As from the mountain cave he springs. 

On speed the gales in rapid course, 

And bend the woods beneath their force, 
Till every branch and spray they bind 
In many a tangled knot entwined. 

What balmy sweets those gales dispense 
With cool and sacred influence! 

Fatigue and trouble vanish : such 
The magic of their gentle touch. 

Hark, when the gale the boughs has bent 
In woods of honey redolent, 

Through all their quivering sprays the trees 
Are vocal with the murmuring bees. 

The hills with towering summits rise, 

And with their beauty charm the eyes, 

Gay with the giant trees which bright 
With blossom spring from every height; 
And as the soft wind gently sways 
The clustering blooms that load the sprays. 
The very trees break forth and sing 
With startled wild bees’ murmuring. 

Thine eyes to yonder Cassias ^ turn 
Whose glorious clusters glow and burn. 
Those trees in yellow robes behold, 

Like giants decked with burnished gold. 

Ah me, Sumitril’s son, the spring, 

Dear to sweet birds who love and sing, 
Wakes in my lonely breast the flame 
Of sorrow as I mourn rny dame. 

Love strikes me through with darts of fire, 
And wakes in vain the sweet desire. 

Hark, the loud Koil swells his throat, 

And mocks me with his joyful note. 

I hear the happy wild-cock call 
Beside the shady waterfall. 

1 The Indian Cuolioo. 

2 The Cassia Fiattila or Amalfcc<8 is a splendid tree like a 
giant laijurnum covered with a profusion of chains and 
taeaols of gold. Dr. Roxburgh well describes it as “uncomm- 
only beautiful when in flower, few trees surpassing it in the 
elegance of its numerous long pendulous racemes of large 
bright-yellow flowers intermixed with the young lively green 
foliage.” It is remarkable also for its curious cylindrical 
black seed-pods about two feet long, which are called monk- 
eys’ walking-sticks. 
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His cry of joy afflicts ray breast 
By love’s absorbing might possessed. 

My darling from our cottage heard 
One morn in spring this shrill-toned bird, 
And called me in her joy to hear 
The happy cry that charmed her ear. 

See, birds of every varied voice 
Around us in the woods rejoice, 

On creeper, shrub, and plant alight, 

Or wing from tree to tree their flight. 

Each bird his kindly mate has found, 

And loud their notes of triumph sound, 
Blending in sweetest music like 
The distant warblings of the shrike. 

See how the river banks are lined 
With birds of every hue and kind. 

Here in his joy the Koil sings, 

There the glad wild-cock flaps his wings, 
The blooms of bright Asiokasi where 
The song of wild bees fills the air, 

And the soft whisper of the boughs. 
Increase my longing for ray spouse. 

The vernal flush of flower and spray 
Will burn my very soul away. 

What use, what care have I for life 
If I no more may see my wife, 

Soft speaker with the glorious hair, 

And eyes with silken lashes fair ? 

Kow is the time when all day long 
The Koxls fill the woods with song, 

And gardens bloom at spring’s sweet touch 
Which my beloved loved so much. 

Ah me, Sumitr^’s son, the fire 
Of sorrow, sprung from soft desire, 


1 “ The Jonesia Asoca if a tree of considerable aize, native 
of southern India. It blossoms In February and March with 
laree erect compact clusters of flowers, varying in colour 
from pale-orange to scarlet, almost to be mistaken, on a 
hasty glance, for immense trusses of bloom of an Ixora. Mr, 
Fortune considered this tree, when m full bloom, superior 

in beauty even to the Amherstia. 

The first time I saw the Asoc in flower was on the hill 
where the famous rock-cut temple of Karh is situated, and 
a laree concourse of natives had assembled for the celebration 
of some Hindoo festival. Beforb^prooeeding to the temple the 
Mahratta women gathered from two trees, which wereflowe- 
rinc somewhat below, each a fine truss of blossom, 

eerted it in bbe hair at the back of her head As they 

thoved about in groups it is impossible to imagine a more 
deliebtful effect than the rich scarlet bunches of flowers 
presented on their fine glossy, jet-black hair.” Fibmingkr, 
Oardeiw’wg /or hidict. 


Fanned by the charms the spring-time shows, 
Will burn my heart and end my woes, 
Whose sad eyes look on each fair tree, 

But my sweet love no more may see. 

Ah me, Ah me, from hour to hour 
Love in my soul will wax in power, 

And spring, upon whose charms I gaze, 
Whose breath the heat of toil allays, 

With thoughts of her for whom I strain 
My hopeless eyes, increase my pain. 

As fire in summer rages through 
The forests thick with dry bamboo, 

So will my fawn-eyed love consume 
My soul o’er whelmed with thoughts of gloom 
Behold, beneath each spreading tree 
The peacocks dance i in frantic glee, 

And, stirred by all the gailes that blow, 
Their tails with jewelled windows glow, 
Bach bird, in happy love elate, 

Rejoices with his darling mate. 

But sights like these of joy and peace 
My pangs of hopeless love increase. 

See on the mountain slope above 
The peahen languishing with love. 

Behold her now in amorous dance 
Close to her consort’s side advance. 

He with a laugh of joy and pride 
Displays his glittering pinions wide ? 

And follows through the tangled dell 
The partner whom he loves so well. 

Ah happy bird I no giant’s hate 
Has robbed him of his tender mate j. 

And still beside his loved one he 
Dances beneath the shade in glee. 

Ah, in this month when flowers are tmr 
My widowed woe is hard to bear. 

See, gentle love a home may find 
In creatures of inferior kind. 

See how the peahen turns to meet 
Her consort now with love-drawn feet. 

So, Lakshma^, if my large-eyed dear, 
The child of Janak, still were here. 

She, by love’s thrilling influence led. 
Upon my breast would lay her head. 


1 No other word can express the movements or 
thunder and feel that the lam i!* ntai. 
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These blooms I g'^atherecl from the bough 
Without my love are useless now. 

A thousand blossoms fair to see 
With passing glory clothe each tree 
That hangs its cluster-burthened head 
Now that the dewy months i are fled. 

Bub, followed by the bees that ply 
Their fragrant task, they fall and die. 

A thousand birds in wild delight 
Their rapture-breathing notes unite ; 

Bird calls to bird in joyous strain, 

And turns my love to frenzied pain. 

O, if beneath those alien skies 
There be a spring wliere Sita lies, 

I know ray prisoned love must be 
Touched with like grief, and mourn with me. 
But ah, methinks that dreary clime 
Knows nut the touch of spring’s sweet time. 
How could my black-eyed love sustain, 
Without her lord, so dire a pain ? 

Or if the sweet spring come to her 
In distant lands a prisoner, 

How may his advent aid her, met 
On every side with taunt and threat ? 

Ah, if the springtide’s languor came 
With soft enchantment o’er my dame, 

My darling of the lotus eye, 

My gently speaking love, would die 5 
For Well my spirit knows that she 
Gan never live bereft of me. 

With love that never wavered yet 
My Sita’s heart on me is set, 

Who, with a soul that ne’er can stray, 
With equal love her love repay. 

In vain, in vain the soft wind brings 
Sweet blossoms on his balmy wings ; 
Delicious from iiis native snow, 

To me like lire he seems to glow. 

O, how I loved a breeze like this 
When darling Slid shared the bliss ! 

But now in vain for me it blows 
To fan the fury of my woes. 

That dark” winged bird that sought the skies 
Foretelling grief with warning cries, 


1 The Dewy Season is onO of the six ancienb seasons of the 
Indian year, lasting frotn the middle of January bo the 
middle of March.' , 


Sits on the tree, where buds are gay, 

And pours glad music from the spray. 

That rover of the fields of air 
Will aid my love with friendly care, 

And me with gracious pity guide 
To my large-eyed Videhan’s side.i 
Hark, Lakshman, how the woods around 
With iove-inspiiiug chants resound, 

Whore birds in every bloom-crowned tree 
Pour forth their amorous minstrelsy. 

As though an eager gallant wooed 
A gentle maid by love subdued, 
Enamoured of her flowers the bee 
Darts at the wind-rocked Tila Lree.^ 

Asoka, brightest tree that grows, 

That lends a pang to lovers’ woes, 

Hangs out his gorgeous bloom in scorn 
And mocks me as I weep forlorn. 

O Lakshraan, turn thine eye and see 
Each blossom-laden Mango tree, 

Like a young lover gaily dressed 
Whom fond desire forbids to rest. 

Look, son of Queen Sumibra, through 
The forest glades of varied hue, 

Where blooms are bright and gras>s is green 
The Kinnars ^ with their loves are seen. 
See, brother, see where sweet and bright 
Those crimson lilies charm the sight, 

And o’er the flood a radiance throw 
Fair as the morning’s roseate glow. 

See, Pampd, most divinely sweet, 

The swan’s and mallard’s loved retreat, 
Shows her glad waters bright and clear, 
Where lotuses their heads uprear 
From the pure wave, and charm the view 
With mingled tints of red and blue. 

Each like the morning’s early beams 
Beflected in the crystal, gleams ; 

And bees on their sweet toil intent 
Weigh down each tender filament. 


Rtima appears to mean that on a former ocieasion a crow 
flying high over*head was an omen fchab indicated his app- 
roaching separation from Sitd; and that now the same 
bird’s perching on a tree near him may be regarded as a 
happy augury that she will soon be restored to her husband , 
2 A tree with beautiful and fragrant blossoms, 

$ A race of semi-divitie musicians attached bo the service 
of Kuvera, represented as centaurs reversed with human 
figures and horses’ heads. 
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There with ^ay lawns the wood recedes ; 
There wildfowl sport amid the reeds. 

There roedeer stand upon the brink, 

And elephants descend to drink. 

The rippling waves which winds make fleet 
Against the bending lilies beat, 

And opening bud and flower and stem 
Gleam with the drops that hang on them, 
Life has no pleasure lefb for me 
'While my dear queen I may not see, 

Who loved so well those blooms that vie 
With the full splendour of her eye. 

O tyrant Love, who will not let 
My bosom for one hour forget 
The lost one whom I yearn to meet, 

Whose words were ever kind and sweet. 

Ah, haply might my heart endure 
This hopeless love that knows not cure, 

If spring with all his trees in flower 
Assailed me not with ruthless power. 

Each lovely scene, each sound and sight 
Wherein, with her, I found delight, 

Has lost the charm so sweet of yore, 

And glads my widowed heart no more. 

On lotus buds 1 seem no gaze, 

Or blooms that deck Pald^a i sprays ; 

But to my tortured memory rise 
The glories of my darling’s eyes. 

Cool breezes through the forest stray 
Gathering odours on their way, 

Enriched with all the rifled scent 
Of lotus flower and filament. 

Their touch upon my temples falls 
And Sitd’s fragrant breath recalls. 

Now look, dear brother, on the right 
Of Pampd, towers a mountain height 
Where fairest Cassia trees unfold 
The treasures of their burnished gold. 

Proud mountain king ! his woody side 
With myriad ores is decked and dyed, 

And as the wind-swept blossoms fall 
Their fragrant dust is stained with all. 

To yon high lands thy glances turn : 

With pendent fire they flash and burn, 
Where in their vernal glory blaze 
Pald^a flowers on leafless sprays. 

Bubea Frondosa. A bree bliab bears a profusion of brilli- 
anb red flowers which appear before bhe leaves. 


O Lakshmaij, look ! on Pampa’s side 
"What fair trees rise in blooming pride ! 
What climbing plants above tboni show 
Or hang their flowery garlands low 1 
See how the amorous creeper rings 
The wind-rocked trees to which she clings, 
As though a dame by love impLilled 
With clasping arms her lover held. 

Drunk with the varied scents that fill 
The balmy air, from hill to hill, 

From grove to grove, from tree to tree, 
The joyous wind is wandering free. 

These gay trees wave their branches bent 
By blooms, of honey redolent. 

There, slowly opening to the day, 

Buds with dark lustre deck the spray. 

The wild bee rests a moment where 
Each tempting flower is sweet and fair, 
Then, coloured by the pollen dyes, 

Deep in some odorous blossom lies. 

Soon from his couch away he springs : 

To other trees his course he wing.s, 

And tastes the honeyed blooms that grow 
Where Pampd’s lucid waters flow. 

See, Lakshman, see, how thickly spread 
With blossoms from the trees o’erhead, 
That grass the weary traveller woos 
With couches of a thousand hues, 

And beds on every height arrayed 
With red and yellow tints are laid. 

No longer winter chills the earth: 

A thousand flowerets spring to birth. 
And trees in rivalry assume 
Their vernal garb of bud and bloom. 

How fair they look, how bright and gay 
With tasselled flowers on every spray ! 
While each to each proud challenge flings 
Borne in the song the wild bee sings. 


I omit five alohas which conbaia nobbing hut a list of trees 
for which, with one or two exceptions, there are no equival- 
ent names in English, The following is Gorresio’s bransJa- 
tion of bhe corresponding passage in bhe Bengal recension; — 
“Oh come rispleadono in questa stagiono di pritnavera i 

vibici, legaledupe, le bassie, le dalbergio, i diospyri .....le 

tile, le michelie, le robtlerie, le pentaptere ed i pberospermi, 
i bombaci, le grislee, gli ahri, gli ainaranti e le dalbergie ; i 
sirii, le galedupe, le barringbonie ed i palmizi, i xantbocymi, 
il pepebetel, le verbosino e le ficaie, le nanelee le evybhrine, 

f li asochi, e le bapie fanno d’ogni inborno pompa do’ lor 
Old,” 
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That mallard by the river edga 
Has bathed amid the reeds and sedge : 

Now with his mate he fondly plays 
And fires my bosom as I gaze. 

Mauddkini t is far renowned : 

No lovelier fiood on earth is found ; 

But all her fairest charms combined 
In this sweet stream enchant the mind. 

O, if my love were here to look 
With me upon this lovely brook, 

Ne’er for Ayodhyd would I pine, 

Or wish that Indra’s lot were mine. 

If by my darling’s side I strayed 
O’er the soft turf which decks the glade, 
Each craving thought were sweetly stilled, 
Each longing of my soul fulfilled. 

But, now my love is far away, 

Those trees which make the woods so gay, 
In all their varied beauty dressed, 

Wake thoughts of anguish in my breast. 
That lotus-covered stream behold 
Whose waters run so fresh and cold, 

Sweet rill, the wildfowl’s loved resort. 
Where curlew, swan, and diver sport ; 
Where with his consort plays the drake, 
And tall deer love their thirst to slake. 
While from each woody bank is heard 
The wild note of each happy bird. 

The music of that joyous quire 
Fills all my soul with soft desire ; 

And, as I hear, my sad thoughts fly 
To Sitsir of the lotus eye, 

Whom, lovely with her moonbright cheek, 
In vain mine eager glances seek. 

Now turn, those chequered lawns survey 
Where hart and hind together stray. 

Ah, as they wander at their will 
My troubled breast with grief they fill, 
While torn by hopeless love I sigh 
For Sitii of the fawndike eye. 

If in those glades where, touched by spring, 
Gay birds their amorous ditties sing. 

Mine own beloved I might see, 

Then, brother, it were well with me : 

If by niy side she wandered still, 

And this cool breeze that stirs the rill 


1 A stream ofteij meniioaed ia the course of the 
poem. See Book IL (Santo XCV, 


Touched with its gentle breath the brows 
Of mine own dear Videlian spouse. 

For, Lalcshman, 0 how blest are those 
On whom the breath of Pampd blows, 
PispellijTig all their care and gloom 
With sweets from where the lilies bloom I 
How can my gentle love remain 
Alive amid the woe and pain, 

Where prisoned far away she lies, — 

My darling of the lotus eyes ? 

How shall I dare her sire to greet 
Whose lips have never known deceit ? 
How stand before the childless king 
And meet his eager questioning ? 

When banished by my sire’s decree, 

In low estate, she followed me. 

So pure, so true to every vow, 

Where is my gentle darling now ? 

How can I bear ray widowed lob, 

And linger on where she is not, 

Who followed when from home I fled 
Distracted, disinherited ? 

My spirit sinks in hopeless pain 
When my Ibnd glances yearn in vain 
For that dear face with whose bright eye 
The worshipped lotus scarce can vie. 

Ah when, my brother, shall I hear 
That voice that rang so soft and clear. 
When, sweetly smiling as she spoke, 
From her dear lips gay laughter broke ? 
When worn with toil and love I strayed 
With Sitd through the forest shade, 

No trace of grief was seen in her, 

My kind and thoughtful comforter. 

How shall m’y fidtering tongue relate 
To Queen Kau^alyi Slta’s fate ? 

How answer when in wild despair 
She questions, Where is where ? 
Haste, brother, haste : to Bharat hie, 

On Avhose fond love I still rely. 

My life can be no longer borne, 

Since Sitd. from my side is torn.’ 

Thus like a helpless mourner, bent 
By sorrow, Rd,ma made lament ; 

And with wise counsel Lakshman tried 
To soothe his care, and thus replied : 

* O, best of men, thy grief oppose, 

Nor sink beneath thy weiglit of woes. 
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Not thus despond the great and pure 
And brave like thee, but still endure. 
Reflect what anguish wi-ings the heart 
When loving souls are forced to part ; 

And, mindful of the coming pain, 

Thy love within thy breast restrain, [streams, 
For earth, though cooled by wandering 
Lies scorched beneath the midday beams. 
Ravan his steps to hell may bend, 

Or lower j^et in flight descend ; 

But be thou sure, 0 Raghu’s son, 
Avenging death he shall not shun. 

Rise, Hdma, rise : the search begin. 

And track the giant foul with sin. 

Then shall the fiend, though far he fly, 
Resign his prey or surely die. 

Yea, though the trembling monster hide 
With Sitd, close to Diti’s i side, 

E'en there, unless he yield the prize, 

Slain by this wrathful hand he dies. 

Thy heart with strength and courage stay, 
And cast this weakling mood away. 

Our fainting hopes in vain revive 
Unless with firm resolve we strive. 

The zeal that fires the toiler’s breast 
Mid earthly powers is first and best. 

Zeal every check and bar defies, 

And wins at lengtli the loftiest prize. 

In woe and danger, toil and care, 

Zeal never yields to weak despair. 

With zealous heart thy task begin, 

And thou once more thy spouse shalt win. 
Cast fruitless sorrow from thy soul, 

Nor let this love thy heart control. 

Forget not all thy sacred lore, 

But be thy noble self once more.’ 

He heard, his bosom rent by grief, 

The counsel of his brother chief ; 

Crushed in his heart the maddening pain. 
And rose resolved and strong again. 

Then forth upon his journey went 
The hero on his task intent, 

Nor thought of Pampas lovely brook, 

Or trees which murmuring breezes shook, 


- l A daughber of Daksha who became one of the wives of 
Ka^yapa and mother of the Daityas. She is termed the 
general mother of Titans and malignant heinga. See Book 
1. Cantos XLV, XLVl. ’ 


Though on dark woods his glances fell, 

On waterfall and cave and deli ; 

And still by many a care distressed 
The son of Kagliu onward pressed. 

As some wild elephant elate 

Moves through the woods in piide, 

So Lakshmaij with majestic gait 
Strode by his brother’s side. 

He, for his lofty spirit famed, 
Admonished and consoled ; 

Showed Raghu’s son what duty claimed, 
And bade his heart be bold. 

Then as the brothers strode apace 
To Rishyamdka’s height, 

The sovereign of the Vdnar race ^ 

Was troubled at the sight. 

As on the lofty hill he strayed 
He saw the chiefs draw near ; 

A while their glorious forms surveyed. 
And mused in restless fear. 

His slow majestic step he stayed 
And gazed upon the pair, 

And all his spirit sank dismayed 
By fear too great to bear. 

When in their glorious might the best 
Of royal chiefs came nigh, 

The Vdnars in their wild unrest 
Prepared to turn and fly. 

They sought the liermil’s sacred home® 
For peace and bliss ordained, 

And there, where Vdnars loved to roam, 
A sure asylum gained. 


CANTO IL 
sughUas alarm. 

Sugrlva moved by wondering awe 
The high-souled sons of Ragliu sa w, 
In all their glorious arms arrayed ; 
And grief upon his spirit weighed. 


1 S«gr{v«k, the ex-king of the Vanars, foresters, or monk- 
eys, an exile from his home, wandering about the mount ain 
Rislwarnnka with his four faithful ex-ministers, 

2 The hermitage of the Saint Mabanga which his curse 
prevented Bdli, the present king of the Vanars, from enter- 
ing. The atory is bold at length in Canto XI. of this Book, 
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To every quarter of the sky 
He turned in fear his anxious eye. 

And roving still from spot to spot 
'With troubled steps he rested not. 

He durst not, as he viewed the pair, 
Resolve to stand and meet them there ; 

And drooping cheer and quailing breast 
The terror of the chief confessed. 

While the great fear his bosom shook, 

Brief counsel with his lords he took ; 

Each gain and danger closely scanned, 
What hope in flight, what power to stand. 
While doubt and fear his bosom rent, 

Oil Raghu’s sons his eyes he bent, 

And with a spirit ill at ease 
Addressed his lords in words like these : 

* Those chiefs with wandering steps 
invade 

The shelter of our pathless shade, 

And hither come in fair disguise 
Of hermit garb as Bdli’s spies.’ 

Each lord beheld with troubled heart 
Those masters of the bowman’s art. 

And left the mountain side to seek 
Sure refuge on a loftier peak. 

The Vdnar chief in rapid flight 
Found shelter on a towering height, 

And all the band with one accord 
Were closely gathered round their lord. 
Their course the same, with desperate leap 
Each made his way from steep to steep, 
And speeding on in wild career 
Filled every height with sudden fear. 

Each heart was struck with mortal dread, 
As on their course the 'Vdnars sped, 

While trees that crowned the steep] were bent 
And crushed beneath them as they went. 
As in their eager flight they pressed 
For safety to each mountain crest, 

The wild confusion struck with fear 
Tiger and cat and wandering deer. 

The lords who watched Sugrfva’s will 
Were gathered on the royal hill, 

'And; alt with reverent hands upraised 
Upon their king and leader gazed. 

Sugriva feared some evil planned, 

Some train prepared by Bill’s band. 


But, skilled in words that charm and teach, 
Thus Hanumin ^ began his speech ; 

‘ Dismiss, dismiss thine idle fear, 

Nor dread the power of Bill here. 

For this is Malaya’s glorious hill 2 
Where Bali’s might can work no ill. 

I look around but nowhere see 
The hated foe who made thee flee. 

Fell Bill, fierce in form and face : 

Then fear not, lord of Vinar race. 

Ala.s, in thee I clearly find 
The weakness of the Vinar kind, 

That loves from thought to thought to range, 
Fix no belief, and welcome change. 

Mark well each hint and sign, and scan, 
Discreet and wise, thine every plan. 

How may a king, with sense denied, 

The subjects of his sceptre guide 
Haniimitiji wise in hour of need, 

Urged on tiie chief his prudent rede. 

His listening ear Sugiiva bent, 

And spake in words more excellent ; 

* Where is the dauntless heart that free 
From terror’s chilling touch can see 
Two stranger warriors, strong as those, 
Equipped with swords and shafts and bows, 
With mighty arms and large full eyes, 

Like glorious children of the skies ? 

Btlli my foe, I ween, has sent 
These chiefs to aid his dark intent. 

Hence doubt and fear disturb me still, 

For thousands serve a monarch’s will. 

In borrowed garb they come, and those 
Who walk disguised are counted foes. 

With secret thoughts they watch their time, 
And wound fond hearts that fear no crime. 
My foe in state affairs is wise, 

A ud prudent kings have searching eyes. 

By other hands they strike the foe ; 

By meaner tools the truth they know. 

Now to those stranger warriors turn, 

And, less than king, their purpose learn. 

1 HanumiJn, Sogriva’s chief general, was tihe son of the 
God of Wind. See Book I. Canto XVI. 

2 A range of hills in Malabar ; the western Ghiits in the 
Peccan, 

3 Viilmxki makes the second vowel in this name long or 
short to suit the exigencies of the verse. Other Indian 
poets have followed his example, and the same lieenee will 
be used in this translation. 
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Mark well ti^a diick ami iouic of each; 
Observe his form and note his speech. 

With care their mood and temper sound, 
And, il' their minds be friendly found, 

With courteous looks and words begin 
Their confidence and love to win. 

Then as ray friend and envoy speak, 

And question what the strangers seek. 

Ask wdiy equipped with shaft and bow 
Through this wild maze of wood they go, 
If they, 0 chief, at first appear 
Pure of ail guile, in heart sincere. 

Detect in speech and look the sin 
And treachery that lurk within.' 

He spoke : the Wind-God's son obeyed. 
With ready zeal he sought the shade, 

And reached with hasty steps the wood 
Where Raghu’s son Lakshmari stood.^ 


The envoy in his faithful breast 
Pondered Sugrlva’s high behest. 

Prom Rishyamdka's peak he hied 
And placed him by the princes' side. 

The Wind-God’s son with cautious art 
Had laid his Vanar form apart, 

And wore, to cheat the strangers’ ej^’es, 

A wandering mendicant's disguise.^ 

Before the heroes' feet he bent 
And did obeisance reverent, 

And .spoke, the glorious pair to praise, 

His words of truth in courteous phrase. 
High honour duly paid, the best 
Of all the Viinar kind addressed, 

With free accord and gentle grace, 

Those glories of their warrior race ; 

1 I omib a reoapibulatory and interpolated verso in a 
different metre, which is as follows ; — Reverencing with the 
words, So be it, the speech of the greatly terrified and 
unequalled monkey king, the magnanimous Hanumin then 
weuc where (stood) the very mighty Riima with Lakskman. 

2 The semi-divine Hanumii'n possesses, like the Gods and 
demons, the power of wearing all shapes at will. He is one 
of the Kamar'Apis. 

Like Milton’s good and bad angels 

“as they please 

They limb themselves, and colour, shape, or ske 

Assume as likes them best, condense or rare.” 
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* 0 hermits, blest in vows, who shine 
Like royal sainls or Gods divine, 

0 best of young ascetics, say 

How to this spot you found your way, 
Scaring the troops of wandering deer 
And silvan things that harbour here 
Searching amid the trees that grow 
Where Pampd's gentle waters flow, 

And lending from your brows a gleam 
Of glory to the lovely stream. 

Who are you, say, so brave and flair, 

Clad in. the bark which hermits wear ? 

1 see you heave the frequent sigh, 

I see the deer before you fly, 

While you, for strength and valour dread, 
The earth, like lordly lions, tread, 

Each bearing in his hand a bow, 

Like India’s own, to slay the foe, 

With tlie grand paces of a bull, 

So bright and young and beautiful. 

The mighty arms you raise appear 
Like trunks which elephants upi'ear, 

And as you move this mountain-king ^ 

Is glorious with the light you bring. 

How have you reached, like Gods in face. 
Best lords of earth, this lonely place, 

With tresses coiled in hermit guise, ^ 

And splendours of those lotus eyes ? 

As God’s who leave their heavenly sphere, 
Alike your beauteous forms appear. 

The Lords of Day and Night^ might thus 
Stray from the skies to visit u.s. 

* Heroic youth, so broad of chest, 

Fair with the beauty of the blest, 

With lion shoulders, tall and strong, 

Like bulls who lead the lowing throng, 

Your arms, unmatched for grace and length, 
With massive clubs may vie in strength. 
Why do no gauds those limbs adorn 
Where priceless gems were meetly worn ? 
Each noble youth is fib, I deera. 

To guard this earth, as lord supreme, 

With all her woods and seas, to reign 
Prom Mem’s peak to Vindbya's chain. 

1 Himalaya ia of coarse par excellence the Monarch of 
moantatna, bub bho complu'no))tary tiblo is frequently given 
to other hills aa here to Malaya. 

3 Twisted up in a matted coil aa wag the cusbom’of 
ascetics. 3 The sun and moon. 
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1 The vambow, 

2 Th& Veciaa are four in nnmbec, bhe Eiob oir Rig'veda, 
t)ho Y ajush or Yajtirveda ; the Ssiman or Sima»veda, and th© 
Abharvaa or Atharva-voda, See p. «?. Note, 


I The ohesb, the bhroab, and the head. 


Your smooth bows decked with dyes and 
Are glorious in their masters’ hold, [gold. 
And with the anus of Indra^ vie 
Which diamond splendours beautify. 

Your quivers glow with golden sheen, 

Well stored with arrows fleet and keen, 
Each gleaming like a flery snake 
That joys the foeman’s life to take. 

As serpents cast their sloughs away 
And all their new-born sheen display, 

! So flash your mighty swords inlaid 

1 With burning gold on hilt and blade. 

Why are you silent, heroes? Why 
My questions bear nor deign reply ? 
Sugriva, lord of virtuous mind, 

The foremost of the Vtlnar kind, 

An exile from his royal state, 

Roams through the land disconsolate. 

I, Hanumdn, of Vdnar race, 

Sent by the king have sought this place, 
For he, the pious, just, and true. 

In fi iendiy league would join with you. 
Know, godlike youths, that 1 am one 
Of his chief lords, the Wind-God’s son. 
With Course unchecked I roam at will, 
And now from Rishymiika’s hill, 

To please his heart, his hopti to speed, 

I came disguised in beggar’s weed.’ 

Thus Haniiuidu, well trained in lore 
Of language, spoke, and said no more. 

The son of Ragliu joyed to hear 
The envoy’s speech, and bright of cheer 
He turned to LakshmaiiL by his side, 

^ And thus in words of traiis[)ort cried : 

I ‘The counsellor we now behold 

I Of King Sugriva rigliteous-sonled. 

I His face I long have yearned to see, 

i And now his envoy comes to me. 

With sweetest words in courteous phrase 
Answer tliis mighty lord who slays 

I His foemen, by Sugriva sent, 

' This Vauar chief most eloquent. 

For one whose words so sweetly flow 
" The whole Rig-veda^ needs must know, 


And in his well-trained memory store 
The Yajusli and the Sdman’s lore. 

He must have bent bis faithful ear 
All grammar’s varied rules to hear. 

For his long speech how well he spoke ! 

In all its length no rule he broke. 

In eye, on bi ow, in all bis face 
The keenest look no guile could trace. 

No change of hue, no pose of limb 
Gave sign that aught was false in him. 

Concise, unfaltering, sweet and clear, 

Without a word to pain the ear. 

From chest to throat, nor high nor low, 

His accents came in measured flow. 

How well he spoke with perfect art 
That wondrous speech that charmed the 
heart, 

With finest skill and order graced 
In words that knew nor pause nor ha.ste ! 

That speech, with consonants that spring 
From the three seats of uttering, ^ 

Would charm the spirit of a foe 
Whose sword is raised for mortal blow. 

How may a ruler’s plan succeed 
Who lacks such envoy good at need ? 

How fail, if one whose mind is stored 
With gifts so rare assist his lord? 

What plans can fail, with wisest speech 
Of envoy’s lips to further each ?’ 

Tims Riima spoke ; and Lakshmari taught 
In all the art that utters thought, 

To King Sugiiva’s learned spy 
Thus made his eloquent reply : 

‘ Full well we know the gifts that grace 
Sugriva, lord of Vauar race. 

And hither turn our wandering feet 
That we that high-souled king may meet. 

So now our pleasant task shall be 
To do the words he speaks by thee.’ 

His prudent speech the Vdnar heard, 

And all his heart with joy was stirred, 

And hope that league with them would ^ 

Redress and triumph to his king. [bring 

, I 


Canto IV. 


LAKSHMAf^^S REPLY, 


CANTO IV. 


LAKSHMAN'S REPLY. 

Cheered by the words that Rama spoke, 
Joy in the Vanar’s breast awoke, 

And, as his friendly mood he knew, 

His thoughts to King Sugidva flew : 

‘ Again/ he mused, * my higli-souled lord 
Slutil rule, to kingly state restored; 

Since one so mighty comes to save, 

And freely gives the help we crave/ 

Then joyous Haimmdn, the best 
Of all the Vd,nar kind, addressed 
These words to Rama, trained of yore 
In all the arts of speakers’ lore : ^ 

‘ Why do your feet this forest tread 
By silvan life inhabited, 

This awful maze of tree and thorn 
Which Pampd’s flowering groves adorn 
He spoke : obedient to tlie eye 
Of Rdma Lakshma^ made reply. 

The name and fortune to unfold 
Of Raghu’s son the lofiy-sonled: 

* True to the law, of fame unstained, 

The glorious Dasaratha reigned. 

And, steadfast in his duty, long 
Kept the four castes 2 from scathe and wrong. 
Through his wide realm his will was done, 
And, loved by all, he hated none. 

J ust to each creatui e great and small, 

Like the Good Site he cared for all. 

Tlie Agmshtom,3 as priests advised, 

And Various rites he solemnized. 

Where ample largess ever paid 
The Brd limans for their holy aid. 


1 “ I» our own metrical romances, or wherever a poem is 

meant not for readers bub for chanters and oral reciters, 
tiietse to meet the same recurring case, exist by 

scores. Thus every woman in these metrical romances who 
happens to be young, is described as “so bright of ble,” or 
Complexion ; always aman goes. “the mountanance- of a rail©-’* 
before he overtakes or is overtaken. And so on through » 
Vast bead-roll of cases, 

'i'o a reader of sensibility, such recurrences wear an air of 
child-like simplicity, beautifully recalling the features of 
Homer’s primitive age. But they would have appeaa’ed faults 
to all commonplace critics in literary ages,” 

De Quinoky, Hormr and the Bomeridoe. 

2 Hrihmans the sacerdotal caste. Kshatriyas the royal and 
mUitary, Vaishyas the mercantile, and gudras the servile. 

3 A protracted sacrifice extending over several days. See 
Book I. p. 23 Note. 


Here Rdma stand.?, his heir by birth, 
Whose name is glorious in the earth : 

Sure refuge he of all oppressed, 

Most faithful to his sire’s behest. 

He, Dasaratha’s eldest born 
Whom gifts above the rest adorn, 

Lord of each high imperial sign/ 

The glory of his kingly line, 

Reft of his right, expelled from home, 

Game forth with me the woods to roam. 
And Sltd too, his faithful dame, 

Forth with her virtuous husband came, 

Like the sweet light when day is done 
Still cleaving to her lord the sun. 

And me his sweet perfections drew 
To follow as his servant true, 

Named Lakshman, brother of my lord 
Of grateful heart with knowledge stored, 
Most meet is he all bliss to share, 

Who makes the good of all his care. 

While, power and lordship east away, 

In the wild wood he chose to stay, 

A giant came, — hrs name unknown,— 

And stole the princess left alone. 

Then Diti’s soh^ who, cursed of yore, 

The semblance of a Rdk.shas wore. 

To king Sugriva bade us turn 
The robber’s name and home to learn, 

For he, the Vanar chief, would know 
The dwelling of our secret foe-. 

Such words of hope spake Diti’s son, 

And sought the h-aven his deeds. had wous,. 
Thou hast my tale. From first to last 
Thine ears have heard whate-’er has pasL 
Rdma the mighty lord and I 
For refuge to Sugrfva fly. 

The prince whose arm bright glory gained/ 
O’er the whole earth as monarch reigned. 
And richest gifts to others gave, 

Is come Sugriva’s help to crave ; 

Son dT a king the surest friend 
Of virtue, him who loved to tend 
His succour to the suffering weak, 

Is come Sugrfva’s aid to seek, 

1 rosscBsed ol ivll tihe auspicious personal marks that in., 
dicate capacity of universal sovereignty. See Book I p. a. 
and Note 3. 

2 Kabandha. See Book III. Canbo LXXIII. 
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Yes, Eaghu’s son whose matchless hand 
Pi'oteobed ail this sea-girt land, 

The virtuous prince, my holy guide, 

For refuge seeks Sugriva’s side. 

His lavuur sent on great and small 
Should ever save and prosper all. 

He now to win Sugilvcx’s grace 
Ha>s sought his woodland dwelling-place. 
Son of a king' of glorious fame - 
Who knows not Dasaratha’s name 
From whom all princes of the earth 
Received each honour due to worth ; — 
Heir of that best of earthly kings, 

Rama the priixce whose glory rings 
Through realms below and earth and skies, 
For refuge to Sugriva flies. 

Nor should the Vanar king refuse 
The boon for which the suppliant sues, 

But witli his forest legions speed 
To save him in his utmost need.’ 

Sumitrd’s son, his eyes bedewed 
With piteous tears, thus sighed and sued, 
Then, trained in all the arts that guide 
The speaker, Hanuindn replied : 

‘Yea, lords like you of wisest thought, 
Whom happy fate has hither brought, 
Who vanquish ire and rule each sense, 
Must of our lord have audience. 

Reft of his kingdom, sad, forlorn, 

Once Bali’s hate now Bali’s scorn, 
Defeated, severed from his spouse, 
Wandering under forest boughs, 

Child of the Sun, our lord and king 
Sugrfva will his succours bring, 

And all our Vanar hosts combined 
Will trace the dame y(ju long to find,’ 

With gentle tone and winning grace 
Thus spake the chief of Vjinar race, 

And tlien to Raghu’s son he cried : 

‘ Come, haste we to Sugrfva’s side.’ 

He spoke, and for his words so sweet 
Oood Lakshina^ paid all honour meet ; 
Iheii turned and cried to Raghu’s son : 

deem already done, 

B&oaqse this obief of Viuar kind, 
of the Cod who rules- the wind, 
Deehrret SugHva’g self would be 

Assisted in hie need -by thee* 


Bright gleams of joy his cheek o’erspread 
As each glad word of hope he said j 
And ne’er will one so valiant deign 
To cheer our heai ts with hope in vain.’ 

He spoke, and Haimraan the wise 
Oast off his mendicant disguise, 

And took again his Vilnar form, 

Son of the God of wind and storm. 

High on his ample back in haste 
Raghu’s heroic sons he placed ; 

And turned with rapid steps to find ' 
The sovereing of the Vtlnar kind. 


CANTO V. 


THE LEAGUE. 

From Rishymdka’s rugged side 
To Malaya’s hill the Vdnar hied, 

And to his royal chieftain there 
Announced the coming of the pair : 

* See, here with Lakshmaij Rdma stands 
Illustrious in a hundred lands, 

Whose valiant heart will never quail 
Although a thousand foes assail ; 

King Da,4aratha’s son, the grace 
And glory of Ikshviiku’s race. 

Obedient to his father’s will 
He cleaves to sacred duty still. 

With rites of royfd pomp and pride 
His sire the Fire-God gratified ; 

Ten Imndred thousand kine he freed, 

And priests enriched with ample meed ; 
And the broad land protected, famed 
For truthful lips and passions tamed. 
Through woman’s guile his son has made 
His dwelling in the forest shade, 

Where, as he lived with every sense 
Subdued in hermit abstinence, 

Fierce Rd^vai). stole his wife, and he 
Is come a suppliant, lord, to thee. 

Now let all lionour due be paid 
To these great chiefs who seek thine aid.’ 

Thus spake the Vanar prince, and, stirred 
With friendly thoughts, Sugrfva heard. 

The light of joy lus face o’erspread, 

And thus to Raghu’s son he said : 
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‘0 Prince, in rules of duty trained, 

Caring for all with love unfeigned, 
HaiiLiindi'i’s tongue has truly shown 
The virtues that are thine alone. 

My chiefest glory, gain, and bliss, 

O stranger prince, I reckon this, 

Tliat Raghu’s son will condescend 
To seek the Vd-nar for his friend. 

If thou my true ally wouldst be 
Accept the pledge 1 offer thee. 

This hand in sign of friendship take, 

And bind the bond we ne’er will break.’ 

Pie spoke, and joy thrilled Rama’s breast ; 
Sngriva’s hand he seized and pressed? 

And, transport beaming from his eye, 

Held to his heart his new ally. 

In wanderer’s weed disguised no more, 

His proper form Haniimdn wore. 

Then, wood with wood engendering, i came 
Neath his deft hands the kindled dame. 
Between the chiefs that fire he placed 
With wreaths of flowers and worship graced, 
And round its blazing glory went 
The friends with slow steps reverent. 

Thus each to other pledged and bound 
In solemn league new transport found, 

And bent upon his dear ally 
The gaze he ne’er could satisfy, 

' Friend of my soul art thou : we share 
Each other’s joy, each other’s care; ’ 

Thus in the bliss that thrilled his breast 
Sugrlva Haghu’s son addressed. 

From a high Sdl a branch he tore 
Which many a leaf and blossom bore, 

And the fine twigs beneath them laid 
A seat for him and Rdma made. 

Then Haimmdn with joyous mind, 

Son of the God who rufes the wind. 

To Lakshma^ gave, his seat to be, 

The gay branch of a Sandal tree. 

1 Fire for sacred purposes is produced by the attrition of 
two pieces of wood. In marriage and other solemn covenan- 
ts fire is regarded as the holy witness in whose presence 
the agreement is Jiiade. Spenser in a description of a mar.- 
riage, has borrowed from the Roman rite what he calls the 
housling : or sacramental fire ; 

‘‘ His owne two hands the holy knots did knit 
That none but death for ever can divide. 

Hip owno two hands, for such a turn most fit, 

The housling fire did kindle and provide.’ 

Faery Queen, Book 1. XII. 37. 


Then King Sugriva with his eyes 
Still trembling with the sweet surprise 
Of the great joy he could not hide, 

To Raghu’s noblest scion cried ; 

‘ O R^ina, racked with woe and fear. 
Spurned by my foes, I wander here. 

Reft of my spouse, forlorn I dwell 
H ere in my forest citadel. 

Or wild with terror and distress 
Roam tlirough the distant wilderness. 
Vext by my brother Bdli long 
My soul has borne the scathe and wrong. 
Do thou, whose virtues all rever, 

Release me from my woe and fear, 

From dire distress thy friend to free 
Is a high task and worthy thee.’ 

He spoke, and Raghu’s son who knew 
All sacred duties men should do. 

The friend of justice, void of guile, 

Thus answered with a gentle smile ; 

‘ Great Vdnar, friends who seek my aid 
Still find their trust with fruit repaid. 

Bdii, thy foe, who stole away 
Thy wife, this vengeful hand shall slay. 
These shafts which sunlike flash and burn, 
Winged with the feathers of the hern, 
Each swift of flight and sure and dread, 
With even knob and pointed head, 

Fierce as the crashing fire-bolt sent 
By him who rules the firmament, ^ 

Shall reach thy wicked foe and like 
Infuriate serpents hiss and strike. 

Thou, Vduar King, this day shalt see 
The foe who long has injured thee 
Lie, like a shattered mountain, low, 

Slain by the tempest of ray bow.’ 

Thus Rima spake ; Sugriva heard, 

And mighty joy his bosom stirred: 

As thus his champion he addressed : 

‘Now by thy favour, first and best 
Of heroes, shall thy friend obtain 
His realm and darling wife again 
Recovered from the foe. 

Check thou mine elder brother’s might, 
That ne’er again his deadly spite 
May rob me of mine ancient right, 


i ladra. 
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Or vex ray soiil with woe/ 

Tlie ieMgue was struck, a league to bring 
To SiUi tietids, and Viiuar king i 
Apportioned bliss and bale. 

Thi'ougli her left eye quick tlirobbings shot,^ 
Glad signs the ladjr doubted not, 

That tt>ld their hopeful tale. 

Tlie bright left eye of Bi^li felt 
An inauspicious throb that dealt 
A deadly blow that day. 

The fiery left eyes of tlie crew 
Of ileiuous felt the throb, and knew 
The herald of dismay. 

CANTO VI. 

THftJ TO Km 3. 

Witli joy that sprang from liope restored 
To Bdina spake the Vanar lord ; 

‘ 1 know, by wise Hanunian taught, 

Why thou the lonely wood hast sought, 
Where with thy brother Laksman thou 
Hast sojourned, bound by lierinit vow ; 
Have heard how Sita, Janak’s child, 

Was stolen in the pathless wild, 

Huw by a roving iUkshas she 
Weeping was reft from him and thee ; 
How, bent on death, the gaint slew 
The VLiltu e king, her guardian tn e, 

And gave thy widowed breast to know 
A solitary mourner’s woe. 

But soou, dear Prince, tiiy heart shall be 
Proin every trace of sorrow free ; 

For I thy darling will restore, 

Lost like the prize itf holy lore. 3 
Yea, though in heaven the lady dwell, 

Or prisoned in the depths of hell, 

1 Bali the Kins: <?ey«c<o 

2 With the Indians, as with the ancient Greeks, the throb, 
biog of the right eye in a man is an auspicious sign, the 
throbbing of the left eye is the opposite. In a woman the 
»ignificatiot\s of signs are reversed. 

On the alliance between Rfima and the monkeys, see 
ADOITIONAL NOTES. 

3 The Vedas stolen by the demons Madhu and Kaitabha. 

The text ,h»s which signifies literally 

the lost vedic tradition.” It seems th.at allusion is here 

made to the Vedas submerged in the depth of the sea, but 
promptly recovered by Vishnu in one of his incarnation, 
as the brahmanic legend relates, with which the ordhodoxy 
of the Brt(hman.s intended perhaps to allude to the prompt 
restoration and mi'mtotrupted continuity of the ancient 
vedic tration," Goiucsro, 


My friendly care her way shall track 
And bring thy ransomed darling bock. 

Let this iny promise soothe thy care, 

Nor doubt the words I truly swear. 

Saint«, fiends, and dwellers of the .skies 
Shall find thy wife a bitter prize, 

Like the rash child who rues too late 
Thy treacherous lure of poisoned cate. 

No longer, Prince, thy lo.ss deplore : 

Thy darling wife will I restore. 

*Twas she I saw : my heart infers 
That shrinking form was doubtless hers, 
Which gaint jRavan, fierce and dread, 

Bore swiftly through the clouds o’erhead 
Still writhing in his strict embrace 
Like helples.s queen oft serpent race, ^ 

And from her lips that sad voice came 
Shrieking thine own and Lakslimaij’s name. 
High on a hill she saw me stand 
With comrades twain on either hand. 

Her outer robe to earth she threw, 

And with it sent her anklets too. 

We saw the glittering tokens fall, 

We found them there and kept them ail. 
These will I bring : perchance thine eyes 
The treasured spoils will recognize.’ 

He ceased : then Baghu's son replied 
To the glad tale, and eager cried ; 

‘ Bring them with all thy speed ; delay 
No more, dear friend, but haste away.’ 

Thus Rdraa spoke. Sugriva hied 
Within the mountain’s caverned side, 
Impelled by love that stirred each thought 
The precious tokens quickly brought, 

And said to B.aghu’s son. Behold 
This garment and these rings of gold. 

In Bdina's hand with friendly haste 
The jewels and the robe he placed. 

Then, like the moon by mist assailed, 

The tear-dimmed eyes of Rama failed ; 
That burst of woe unmanned bis frame, 
Woe sprung from passion for his dame, 


1 Lika the wife of a Nsiga or Serponb-God carried off by 
an eagle. The enmiy between the King of birds and the 
serpent is of vei^ frequent occurrence. lo seems to be a 
modifioabion of the strife between the Vedic Indra and the 
Abi, the serpent or drought-fiend j between Apollon, and the 
python, Adam and the Serpent. 
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And with hitj manly strength o’erthrowii, 
He fell and cried, Ah me 1 mine own 1 
Ag'’dn, again close to his breast 
Tbe onifimeiits and orbe he pressed, 

While the quick pants that shook his frame 
As from a furious serpent came. 

On his dear brother stading nigh 
He turned at length his piteous eye ; . 

And, while liis tears increasing ran, 

In bitter wail he thus began : 

‘ Look, brother, and behold once more 
The ornaments and rube she wore, 

Dro[)ped while the giant bore away 
In cruel arms his struggling prey, 

Dropped in some quiet spot, I ween, 
Where the young grass was soft and green ; 
Ifoi- still untouched by spot or stain 
Their former beauty all retain.’ 

He spoke with many a tear and sigh, 
And thus his brother made reply : 

‘ The bracelets thou hast fondly shown* 
And earrings, are to me unknown, 

But by long service taught i greet 
The anklets of her honoured feet.’^ 

Then to Sugriva Rama, best # 

Of Raghu’s sons, these words addressed : 

‘ Say to what quarter ot* tlie sky 
The cruel fiend was seen to fly, 

Bearing afar my captured wife, 

My darling dearer than my life. 

Sf)eak, Vanar King, that I may know 
Where dwells the cause of all my woe ; 

The fiend for whose transgression all 
The giants by tins hand shall fall. 

He who the M-dthil lady stole 
And kindled fury in Jiiy soul, 

Has sought his fate h\ senseless pride 
And opened Death’s dark portal wide. 

Then tell me, Vdnar lord, I pray, 

The dwelling of my foe, 

And he, beneath this hand, to-day 
To Yaiiia’s halls shall go.’ 


1 He meaas that be has never ventured to raise hia eyes 
to her arms and face, though he bas over been her devoted 
iorvanb. 


CANTO vir. 


h/ma conholwd. 

With longing love and woe oppressed 
The Vanar eliief he thus addressed : 

And he, while sobs his utlerruice broke, 
Raised up his reverent hands and spoke : 

‘ O Haghu’s son, I cannot tell 
Where now that cruel fiend may dwell, 
Dt-claie his power and might, or trace 
Tiie author of his cursed race. 

Still trust tlie promise that 1 make 
And let thy breast no longer ache. 

So will I toil, nor toil in vain, 

That thou thy consort mayst regain. 

So will 1 work with might and skill 
That joy ftnew thy heart shall fill; 

The valour of my soul display, 

And Ravan and his legions slay. 

Awake, awake 1 unmanned no more 
Recall the strength was thine of yore. 
Beseems not men like thee to wear 
A weak heart yielding to despair. 

Like troubles, too, mine eyes have seen, 
Lamenting fur a long-lost queen ; 

But, by despair unconquertd yet, 

My strength of mind 1 ne’er foi’get, 

Far more shouldst thou of lofty soul 
Thy passion and thy tears control, 

When I, of Vauar’s humbler strain, 
Weep not for her in ceaseless pain. 

Be firm, be patient, nor forget 

The bounds the breive of heart have set 

In loss, in woe, in strife, in fear. 

When the daik hour of death is near. 

Up ! with thine own brave heart advise : 
Not thus despond the firm and wise. 

But he who gives his childish heart 
To choose the coward’s weakling part, 
Sinks, like a foundered vessel, deep 
In waves of woe that o’er him sweep. 

See, suppliant hand to hand I lay, 

And, moved by faithful love, I pray. 
Give way no more to grief and gloom, 
But All thy native strength resume. 

No joy on earth, I ween, have they 
Who yield their souls to sorrow’s sway. 
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Their glory hides in slow decline : 

'Tis not for thee to grieve and pine. 

I do but hint with friendiy speech 
The wiser part I dare not teach. 

This better path, dear friend, pursue, 

And let not gi ief thy soul subdue.’ 

Sugiiva thus with gentle art [heart, 
And sweet words soothed the mourner’s 
Who brushed off with bis mantle’s hem 
Tears fi oih the eyes bedewed with them. 
Sugi lva’s words were not in vain, 

And Rtima was himself again ; 

Around tlie l<ing his arms he threw, 

And thus began his speech anew : 

‘ Whate’er a friend most wise and true, 
Who counsels for the best, should do, 
Whate’er his gentle part should be, 

Has been performed, dear friend, by thee. 
Taught by thy counsel, O my lord, 

I feel my native strength restored. 

A friend like thee is hard to gain, 

Most rare in time of grief and pain. 

Now strain thine utmost power to trace 
The Maithil lady’s dwelling place, 

And aid me in my search to find 
Fierce Bd,vani of the impious mind. 

Trust thou, in turn, tliy loyal friend, 

And say what aid this arm can lend 
To speed thy hopes, as fostering rain 
Quickens in eartli the scattered grain. 
Deem not those words, tha t seemed to spring 
From pride, are false, 0 Viinar King. 

None from these lips has ever heard. 

None e’er shall hear, one lying word. 
Again I promise and declare, 

Yea, by my truth, dear friend, I swear.’ 

Then glad was King Sugrfva’s breast, 
And all his lords their joy confessed, 
Stirred by sure hope of Rjima’s aid, 

A nd promise which the prince had made. 


CAU^TO VIII. 

. . , ; . r/ma^s prombb. 

Doubt from Sugrfva’s heart had fled, 
And’ thus to Raghu’s son he; said : 


‘ No bliss the Gods of heaven deny, 

Each views me with a favouring eye, 

When thou, whom all good gifts attend, 
Hast sought me and become my friend. 
Leagued, friend, with thee in bold emprise 
My arm might win the conquered skies ; 
And shall our banded strength be weak 
To gain the realm which now I seek ! 

A happy fbte was mine above 
My kith and kin and all I love. 

When, near the witness fire, I won 
Thy friendship, Raghu’s glorious son. 

Thou too in ripening time shaft see 
Thy friend not all unworthy thee. 

What gifts I have shall thus be shown: 
Not mine the tongue to make them known. 
Strong is the changeless bond that binds 
The friendly faith of noble minds. 

In woe, ill danger, firm and sure 
Their constancy and love endure. 

Gold, silver, jewels rich and rare 

They count as wealth for friends to share. 

Yea, be they rich or poor and low. 

Blest with all joys or sunk in woe, 

Stained with each fault or pure of blame, 
Their fritnds the nearest place may claim ; 
For whom they leave, at friendship’s call, 
Their gold, tlieir bliss, their homes and all. 

He spoke by generous impulse moved, 
And Ragliu’s son his speech approved, 
Glancing at Lakshma^ by bis side, 

Like Ituira in his beauty’s pride. 

The Vdnar monarch saw the pair 
Of mighty brothers standing there. 

And turned his rapid eye to view 
The forest trees that near him grew. 

He saw, not far from where he stood, 

A Sill tree towering o’er the wood. 

Amid the thick leaves many a bee 
Graced the scant blossoms of the tree, 
From whose dark shade a bough, that bor^ 
A load of leafy twigs, he tore, 

Which on the grassy ground he laid 
And seats for him and Rama made. 
Handm^n saw them sit, lie sought 
A Sdl tree’s leafy bough and brought 
The burthen, and with meek request 
Entreated Lakshmaiji, too, to rest. 
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There on the noble mountain’s brow, 

Strewn with the young leaves of the bough, 
Sat Kaghu’s son in placid ease 
Oahn as the sea when sleeps the breeze. 
Sugrlva’s heart with rapture swelled, 

And thus, by eager love impelled, 

He spoke in gracious tone, that, oft 
Checked by his joy, was low and soft ; 

‘ 1, by my brother’s might oppressed, 

By ceaseless 'woe and fear distressed, 
Mourning my consort far away, 

On Rishyamiika’s mountain stray. 

Expelled by B41i’s cruel hate 
I wander here disconsolate. 

Do thou to whom all sufferers flee, 

From his dresd hand deliver med 
He spoke, and Rdma, just and brave, 
Whose pious soul to virtue clave, 

Smiled as in conscious might he eyed 
The king of Vdnars, and replied : 

* Best fruit of friendship is the deed 
That helps the friend in hour of need ; 

And this mine arm in death shall lay 
Thy robber ere the close of day. 

For see, these feathered darts of mine 
Whose points so fiercely flash and shine, 
And shafts with golden emblem, came 
From dark woods known by Skauda’s name,^ 
Winged from the pinion of the hern 
Like Indra’s blots they strike and burn. 
With even knots and piercing head 
Each like a furious snake is sped ; 

"With these, to-day, before thine eye 
Shall, like a shattered mountain, lie 
Bdli, thy dread and wicked foe, 
O’erwhelmed in hideous overthrow.’ 

He spoke ; Sugriva’s bosom swelled 
With hope and joy unparalleled. 

Then his glad voice the Vanar raised, 

And thus tiie son of Baghu praised : 

* Long have I pined in depth of grief ; 
Thou art the hope of all, 0 chief. 


1 The wood in which Skanda or Kdrfeikeya was brought 
up: 

‘The Warrior-God 

Vv^hose infant! steps amid the bhiokets strayed 
Where the reeds wave over the hely sod,’ 

See also Book I, Canto XXIX. 


Now, Raghu’s son, I Imil thee friend, 

And bid thee to my woes attend ; 

For, by my truth I swear it, now 
Not life itself is dear as thou, 

Since by the witness fire we met 
And friendly hand in hand was set. 

Friend communes now with friend, and hence 
I tell with surest confidence, 

How woes that on my spirit weigh 
Consume me through the night and day.’ 

For sobs and sighs he scarce could speak, 
And his sad voice came low and weak, 

As, while his eyes with tears o’erflowed. 
The burden of his soul he showed. 

Then by strong effort, bravely made, 

The torrent of his tears he stayed, 

Wiped his bright eyes, his grief subdued, 
And thus, more calm, his speech renewed : 

‘ By Bill’s conquering might oppressed, 
Of power and kingship dispossessed, 
Loaded with taunts of scorn and hate- 
I left my realm and royal state. 

He tore away my consort : she 
Was dearer than my life to me, 

And many a friend to me and mine 
In hopeless chains was doomed to pine. 
With wicked thoughts, unstated still, 

Me whom he wrongs he yearns to kill t 
And spies of Vinar race, who tried 
To slay me, by this hand have died. 

Moved by this constant doubt and fear 
I saw thee. Prince, and came not near. 
When woe and peril gather round 
A foe in every form is found. 

Save Hanumin, 0 Baghu ’s son, 

And these, no friend is left me, none. 
Through their kind aid, a faithful band 
Who guard their lord from hostile hand, 
Best when their chieftain rests and bend 
Their steps where’er he lists to wend,-« 
Through them alone, in toil and pain, 

My wretched life I still sustain. 

Enough, for thou hast heard in brief 
The story of my pain and grief. 

His mighty strength all regions know,’ 

My brother, but ray deadly foe. 

Ah, if the proud oppressor fell, 

His death would all my woe dispel. . 
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SUQRtVA'S STOMTA 

* My brother^ known by Bdlf s name, 
Had won by might a couqueror^H fame. 
My father's eldest-born was he, 

Well honoured by his sire and me 
My father died, and each sage lord 
Named Bdli king with one accord ; 
And he, by right of Inrth ordained, 
The sovereign of the Vinars reigned. 
He in his royal place controlled 
The kingdom of our sires of old, 

And 1 all faithful service lent 
^To aid my brother's government. 

The fiend Mdyivf, — him of yore 
to Dundublw® jiig mother bore, — 


1 Sttgilyn'ti . p«ikinto in vivid colouta the manoerti, 
isnsbonw and idens of the wild motintain tribes which inhabi* 
ted Ktehkindhya oi tke-tonthern hill* of the Deccan, of the 
pwplo whom the poftti' calls mankejm, tribes altogether 
different in origin and cmliaation from the Indo-Sanekrib 
yace."Go»B»Ho. 2 A fiend alain by BiU. 
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Yea, on my cruel conqueror’s fall 
My joy depends, my life, my all. 

This were the end and sure relief, 

0 Bima, of ray tale of grief. 

Fair be his lot or dark with woe, 

No comfort like a friend I know.’ 

Then R^ma spoke: ‘O friend, relate 
Whence sprang fraternal strife and bate, 
That duly taught by thee, I may 
Each foeman’s strength and weakness weigh: 
And skilled in every chance restore 
The blissful state thou hadst before. 

For, when 1 think of all the scorn 
And bitter woe thou long hast borne, 

My soul indigiiant swells with pain 
Bike waters flushed with furious rain. 

Then, ere I string this betided bow, 

Tell me the tale 1 long to know, 

Ere from the cord my arrow fly. 

And low in deatli thy foeman lie.' 

He spoke: Sugriva joyed to hear. 

Nor less his lords were glad of cheer ; 

And thus to Rd.ma mighty-souled 

The cause that moved their strife he told : 


For woman's love in strife engaged, 

A deadly war with Bdli wag^. 

When sleep had chained each weary frame 
To vast Kishkindhd’s i gates he came, 

And, shouting through the shades of night, 
Challenged his foeman to the fight. 

My brother heard the furious, shout. 

And wild with rage rushed madly out, 
Though fain W’ould I and each sad wife 
Detain him from the deadly strife. 

He burned his demon foe to slay, 

A nd rushed impetuous to the fray. 

His weeping wives he thrust aside, 

And forth, impelled by fury, hied ; 

While, by my love and duty led, 

1 followed where my brother sped. 

M^iydvf looked, and at the sight 
Fled from his foes in wild affright. 

The flying fiend we quickly viewed. 

And with swift feet his steps pursued. 
Then rose the moon, whose friendly ray 
Cast light upon our headlong way. 

By the soft beams was, dimly shown 
A mighty cave with grass o’ergrown. 
Within its depths he sprang, and we 
The demon’s form no more might see. 

My brother's breast was all aglow 
With fury when be missed the foe, 

And, turning, thus to me he said 
With senses all disquieted : 

‘ Here by the cavern’s mouth remain ; 
Keep ear and eye upon the strain, ; 
While I the dark recess explore 
And dip ray brand in foeman’s gore. * 

I heard his angry speech, and tried 
To turn him from his plan aside. 

He made me swear by both his feet, 

And sped within the dark retreat. 

While in the cave he stayed, and 1 
Watched at tiie mouth, a year went by. 
For his return I looked in vain, 

And, moved by love, believed him slain. 

I mourned, by doubt and fear distressed, 
And greater horror seized my breast 
When from the cavern rolled a flood, 

A carnage stream of froth and blood *, 
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And from the depths a sound of fear, 

The roar of demons, smote mine ear } 

But never rang my brother’s shout 
Triumphant in the battle rout. 

I closed the cavern with a block, 

Huge as a hill, of shattered rook, 

Gave offerings due to Bill’s shade, 

And sought Kishkindhi, sore dismayed. 
Long time with anxious care I tried 
From Bill’s lords his fate to hide, 

But they, when once the tale was known, 
Placed me as king on Bili’s throne. 

There for a while I justly reigned 
And all with equal care ordained, 

When joyous from the demon slain 
My brother Bill came again, 

He found me ruling in his stead, 

And, fired with rage, hia eyes grew red. 
He slew the lords who made me king, 

And spoke keen words to taunt and sting. 
The kingly rank and power I held 
My brother’s rage with ease had quelled, 
But still, restrained by old respect 
For claims of birth, the thought I checked. 
Thus having struck the demon down 
Came Bili to his royal town. 

With meek respect, with humble speech. 
His haughty heart I strove to reach. 

But all my arts were tried in vain, 

No gentle word his lips would deign, 
Though to the ground I bent and set 
His feet upon my coronet ; 

Still Bili in his rage and pride 
All signs of grace and love denied.’ 


CANTO X. 


SUOBli^A’S STORT. 

‘ I strove to soothe and lull to rest 
The fury of his troubled breast : 

‘ Well art thou come, dear lord,’ I cried, 

* By whose strong arm thy foe has died. 
Forlorn I languished here, but now 
My saviour and defence art thou. 

Once more receive this regal shade i 
Like the full moon in heaven displayed ; 

i The canopy or royal umbrella, one of tb« uaual Indian 
regalia. 


And let the chouries,* thus restored. 

Wave glorious o’er the rightful lord. 

I kept my watch, thy word obeyed, 

And by the oave a year I stayed. 

But when I saw that stream of blood 
Kush from the cavern in a flood, 

My sad heart broken with dismay, 

And every wandering sense astray, 

I barred the entrance with a stone, — 

A crag from some high mountain thrown, — 
Turned from the spot I watched in vain, 
And to Kiahkindhd came again. 

My deep distress and downcast mien 
By citizen and lord were seen. 

They made me king against my will; 

Forgive me if the deed was ill. 

True as I ever was I see 
My honoured king once more in thee ; 

I only ruled a while the state 
When thou hadst left us desolate. 

This town with people, lords, and lands, 

Lay as a trust in guardian hands ; 

And now, my gracious lord, accept 
The kingdom which thy servant kept. 
Forgive me, victor of the foe, 

Nor let thy wrath against me glow. 

See, joining suppliant hands I pray, 

And at thy feet my head I lay. 

Believe my words : against my will 
The royal seat they made me fill. 

Unkinged they saw the city, hence 
They made me lord for her defence.' 

But Bdli, though I humbly sued, 

Keviled me in his furious mood ; 

* Out on thee, wretch I ’ in wrath he cried, 
With many a bitter taunt beside. 

He summoned every lord, and all 
His subjects gathered at his call. 

Then forth hia burning anger broke, 

And thus amid his friends he spoke : 

‘ I need not tell, for well ye know, 

How fierce Mayavi, fiend and foe, 

Came to Kishkindhd’s gate by night. 

And dared me in his* wrath to fight. 

I heard each word the demon said : 

Forth from, my royal hall f sped ; 

1 WbisIcB made o£ -the h«ir ol bbftVak or Boo grunolocB , 
ftlso iasiipiisf. 



DUNDUBHI. 

‘ I doubt not, Prince, thy peerless -might, 
Armed with these shafts so keen and bright, 
Like all-destroying firas of fate, 

The .worlds could burn and devastate. 

But lend thou first thy mind and ear 
Of Bdli's power and might to hear. 

How bold, how firm, in battle tried^= 

Is Bath’s heart i and then deoidei. 

From east to west, from south to north 
Dh rMess errand hurrying, forth, 
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And, foe in brother's guise concealed, 
Sugriva followed to the field. 

The mighty demon through the shade . 
Beheld me come with one to aid ; 

Then shrinking from unequal fight 
He turned his back in swiftest light. 

From vengeful foes his life to save 
He sought the refuge of a cave. 

Then when I saw the fiend had fled 
.Within that cavern dark and dread. 

Thus to my brother cruel-eyed, 

Impatient in my wrath, I cried : 

‘ I seek no more my royal town 
Till I have struck the demon down. 

Here by the cavern’s mouth remain 
Until my hand the foe have slain.' 

Upon his faitli my heart relied, 

And. swift within the depths I hied. 

A year went by : in every spot 
I sought the fiend, but found him not. 

At length my foe I saw and slew 
Whom long I feared when lost to view ; 
And all his kinsmen by his side 
Beneath my vengeful fury died. 

The monster, as he reeled and fell, 

Poured forth his blood with roar and yelli 
And, filing all the cavern, dyed 
The portal with the crimson tide. 

Upon iny foemaii slain at last 
One look, one pitying look, I cast. 

I sought again the light of day : 

The cave was closed and left no way. 

To the barred mouth I sadly came, 

And called aloud Sugrlva's name. 

Bub all was still i no voice replied, 

And hope within my bosom died. 

With furious efforts, vain at first, 

Through bars of rock my way I burst. 
Then, free once more, the path that brought 
My feet m safety home I sought. 

Twas thus Sugriva dared despise 
The claim of brothers’ friendly ties.. 

With of rock he tered me in, 
fo^ hiniself the realm would win,* 
Ihue/B^li spoke in, words severe ; 

And th^n, pmoved by ruth, on fear, r- 
me a single robe and sent' 
y banishment. 


He cast me out with scathe and scorn, 
And from my -side my wife was torn. 

Now in great fear and ill at ease 
I roam this land with woods and seas, 

Or dwell on Rishyaniuka’s bill, ’ 
And sorrow for my consort still. 

Thou hast the tale how first arose 
This bitter hate of brother foes. 

Such are the griefs neath which I pine, 
And all without a fault of mine. 

O swift to save in hour of fear, 

My prayer who dread this Bili, hear. 
With gracious love assistance deign, 

And mine oppressor’s arm restrain.' 

Then Raghus son, the good and bravOj 
With a gay laugh his answer gave : 

‘ These shafts of mine which ne'er can fail, 
Before whose slieen the sun grows pale 
Winged by my fury, fleet and fierce, * 
The wicked Bd,li’s heart shall pierce. 

Yea, mark the words I speak, so long 
Shall live that wretch who joys in wrong 
Until these angered eyes have seen * 

The robber of thy darling queen. • > 

I, taught by equal suffering, know 
What waves of grief above thee flow. 

This hand thy captive wife shall free, 

And give thy kingdom back to thee.' 

Sugriva joyed as lUma spoke, 

A nd valour in his breast awoke. 

His eye grew bright, his heart grew bold, 
And thus his wondrous tale he told ; 
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From farthest sea to sea he flies 
Befoi e the sun has lit the skies. 

A mountain top he oft will seek, 

Tear from its root a towering peak, 

Hurl it aloft, as ’twere a ball, 

And catch it ere to earth it fall ; 

And many a tree that long has stood- 
In health and, vigour in the wood, 

His single arm to earth will throw, 

The marvels of his might to show. 

Shaped like a bull, a monster bore 
The name of Dundubhi of yore : 

He matched in size, a mountain height, 

A thousand elephants in might. 

By pride of wondrous gifts impelled, 

And strength he deemed unparalleled, 

To Ocean, loi'd of stream and brook, 

Athirst for war, his way he took. 

He reached the king of rolling waves 
Whose gems are piled in sunless caves, 

And threw his challenge to the sea : 

* Come forth, 0 King, and fight with me.' 
He spoke, and from his ocean bed 

The righteous i monarch heaved his head, 
And gave, sedate, his calm reply 
To him whom fate impelled to die : 

* Not mine, not mine the power,’ he cried, 

‘ To cope with thee in battle tried ; 

But listen to my voioe, and seek 
Tlie worthier fue of whom I speak. 

The Lord of Hills, where hermits live 
And love , the home his forests give, 

Whose child is Saiikar’s darling queen, 2 
The King of Snows is he I mean. 

Deep cares has he, and dark boughs shade 
The torrent and the wild cascade. 

From hina expect the fierce delight 
Which heroes feel in equal fight.’ 

He deemed that fear checked ocean’s king, 
And, like an arrow from, the string, 

To the wild woods that clothe tlie side 
Of Lord Himalaya’s hills he hied. 

Then Dundubhi, with hideous roar, 

Huge fragments from the summit tore 

1 Bighte«a8 because he never tran^resses bis bounds, apS 

“ over his groat tides 
Fidelitj presides.” 

2 Himalaya, the Lord of Snow, is the father of Um!( the 
wife of Siva or banker. 


Vast as Airavatji w’hifce with snow, 

And hurled them to the plains below. 

Then like a white cloud soft, serene, 

The Lord of Mountains’ form was seen. 

It sat upon a lofty crest, 

And thus the furious fiend addressed : 

‘ Beseems thee not, O virtue’s friend, 

My mountain tops to rive and rend ; 

For I, the hermit’s calm retreat, 

For deeds of war am ail unmeet.’ 

The demon’s eye with rage grew red, 

And thus in furious tone he said : 

‘•If thou from fear or sloth decline 
To match thy strength in war with mine, 
Where shall I find a champion, say, 

To meet me burning for the fray 1 ’ 

He spoke ; Himalaya, skilled in lore 
Of eloquence, replied once more, 

And, angered in his righteous mind, 
Addressed the chief of demon kind : 

‘The V4nar Bdli, brave and wise. 

Son of the God who rules the skies, 2 
Sways, glorious in his high renown, 
Kishkindhd his imprial town. 

Well may that valiant lord who knows 
Each art of war his might oppose 
To thine, in equal battle set, 

As Namuchi 3 and Indra. met. 

Go, if thy soul desire the fray ; 

To Ball’s city speed away, 

And that unoonquered hero meet 
Whose fame is high for warlike feat.* 

He listened to the Lord of Snow, 

And, his proud heart with rage aglow» 

Sped swift away and lighted down 
By vast Kishkindhi, B41i’s town. 

With pointed horns to atrike ai^ gope . 
The semblance of a bull he b<n:e, 

Huge as a cloud that downward bends. 

Ere the full flbod of rain descends, , 

Impelled by pride and rage and hate, 

He thundered at Kiahkin4b5i*s gate ; , 

And with his bellowing, like the sound 
Of pealing drums, he shook the ground. 

1 Indra’s oelealjial elephant. 

2 Bftli was the son o£ Indra. See p. 31 

3 An Aeur slain by Indra. See p, 314 Note. 

He is, like Vritr a, a form of the demon of drought destsrdi 
yed by the beaeSceftib Qod of the drmamont, 
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He rent the earth and prostrate threw 
The trees that near the portal grew. 

King Bdli from the bowers within 
Indignant heard the roar and din. 

Then, moonlike mid the stars, with all 
His dames he hurried to the wall ; 

And to the fiend this speech, expressed 
In clear and measured words, addressed : 

‘ Know me for monarch, Bdli styled. 

Of Vinar tribes that roam the wild. 

Say why dost thou this gate molest, 

And bellowing thus disturb our rest ? 

I know thee, mighty fiend : beware 
And guard thy life with wiser care.* 

He spoke: and thus the fiend returned. 
While red with rage his eyeballs burn^ : 

* What ! speak when all thy dames are nigh, 
And hero-like thy foe defy ? 

Come, meet me in the fight this day, 

And learn my strength by bold assay. 

Or shall I spare thee, and relent 
Until the coming night be spent ? 

Take then the respite of a night 
And yield thee to each soft delight. 

Then, monarch of the Vdnar race, 

With loving arms thy friends embrace. 
Gifts on thy faithful lords bestow, 

Bid each and all farewell, and go. 

Show in thS streets once more thy face, 
Instal thy son to fill thy place. 

Dally a while with each dear dame ; 

And then my strength thy pride shall tame. 
For, should I smite thee drunk with wine, 
Enamoured of those dames of thine, 
Beneath diseases bowed and bent, 

Or weak, unarmed, or negligent, 

My deed would merit hate and scorn 
As his who slays the child unborn.* 

Then B41i*s soul with rage was fired, 

Queen Tdri and the dames retired j 
And slowly, with a laugh of pride, 

The king of VAnars thus .replied : 

' Me, fiend, thou deemest drunk with wine : 
Unkss thy fear the fight decline, 

meet me iu the fray, and test 
The spirit of my valiant breast* 

He .Speke in wrath and high disdain ; 

And, laying dcwt^ his golden 'cHhin, 


Gift of his sir© Mahendra, dared 
The demon, for the fray prepared ; 

Seized by the horns the monster, vast 
As a huge hill, and held liiin fast, 

Then fiercely dragged him round and round, 
And, shouting, hurled him to the ground. 
Blood streaming from his ears, he rose, 
And wild with fury strove the foes. 

Then BAli, match for Indru's might. 

With every arm renewed the fight. 

He fought with fists, and feet, and knees, 
With fragments of the rock, and trees. 

At last the monster’s strength, assailed 
By Sakra’s^ conquering offspring, faild. 
Him BAli raised with mighty strain, 

And dashed upon the ground again ; 
Where, bruised and shattered, in a tide 
Of rushing blood, the demon died. 

King Bdli saw the lifeless corse, 

And, bending, with tremendous force 
Raised the huge bulk from v^here it lay, 
And hurled it full a league away. 

As through the air the body flew, 

Some blood-drops, caught by gales that blew, 
Welled from his shattered jaw and fell 
By Saint Matanga’s hermit cell : 

Matanga saw, illustrious sage, 

Those drops defile his hermitage, 

And, as he marvelled wlienoe they oame, 
Fierce anger filled his soul with flame : 

* Who is the villain, evil-souled, 

With childish thoughts unwise and bold, 
Who is the impious wretch,’ he cried, 

* By whom my grove with blood is dyed V 

Thus spoke Matanga in his rage^ 

And hastened from the hermitage, 

When lo, before his wondering eyes 
Lay the dead bull pf mountain size. 

His hermit soul was nothing slow 
The doer of the deed to know, 

And thus the VAnar in a burst 
Of wild tempestuous wrath he cursed ; 

* Ne’er let that VAnar wander here, 

For, if he come, his death is near, 

Whose impious hand with blood has dyed 
The holy place where I abide. 


l Another n»m« of Xndre or Meheadi'e, 
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Who threw this deinoft corse and made 
A ruin of the pleasant sliade. 

If e*er he plant his wicked fe«t 
Within one league of my retreat ; 

Yea, if the villain come so nigh 
That very hour he needs must die. 

And let the Vinar lords who dwell 
In the dark woods that skirt rny cell 
Obey my words, and speeding hence 
Find them some meeter residence. 

Here if they dare to stay, on all 
The terrors of my curse shall fall. 

They spoil the tender saplings, dear 
As children which I cherish here, 

Mar root and branch and leaf and spray, 
And steal the ripening fruit away. 

One day I grant, no further hour, 
To-morrow shall my course have power, 
And then each Vdnar I may see 
A stone through countless years shall be.’ 
The Ydnars heard the curse and hied 
From sheltering wood and mountain side. 
King Bili marked their haste and dread, 
And to the flying leaders said : 

* Speak, Vdnar chiefs, and tell me why 
From Saint Matanga’s grove ye fly 
To gather round me ; is it well 
With all who in those woodlands dwell V 
He spoke : the Vilnar leaders told 
King Bd,li with his chain of gold 
What curse the saint had on them laid, . 
Which drove them fi om their ancient shade. 
Then royal Bd,li sought the sage, 

With reverent hands to soothe his rage. 
The holy man his suppliant spurned, 

And to his cell in anger turned. 

That curse on Bdii sorely pressed, 

And long his conscious soul distressed. 
Him still the curse and terror keep 
Afar from Rishyarahka’s steep. 

He dares not to the grove draw nigh, 

Nay scarce will hither turn his eye. 

We know what terrors warn him hence, 
And roam these woods in confidence. 
Look, Prince, before thee white and dry 
The demon’s bones uncovered lie, 

Who, like a bill in bulk and length, 

Fell ruined for his pride of strength. 


See those high S^l trees seven in row 
That droop their mighty branches low, 
These at one grasp would B^Lli seise, 

And leafless shake the trembling trees. 
These tales I tell, 0 prince, to show 
The matchless power that arms the foe. 
How canst thou hope to slay him ? how 
Meet B^li in the battle now ?’ 

Sugrlva spoke and sadly sighed ; 

And Lakshma^ with a laugh replied : 

‘ What show of power, what proof and test 
May still the doubts that fill thy breast V 
He spoke. Sugrfva thus replied : 

* See yonder S^l trees side by side. 

King here would take his stand 
Grasping his bow with vigorous hand, 

A nd every arrow, keen arid true, 

Would strike its tree arid pierce it through. 
If B^ma now his bow will bend, 

trunk an arrow send ; 

Or if his arm can raise and throw 
Two hundred measures of his bow, 

Grasped by a foot and hurled through air, 
The demon bull that moulders there, 

My heart will own his might and fain 
Believe my foe already slain.’ 

Sugriva spoke inflamed with ire, 

Scanned Bdma with a glance of fire, 
Pondered a while in silent mood, 

And thus again his speech renewed : 

‘All lands with Bdli’s glories ring, 

A valiant, strong, and mighty king ; 

In conscious power unused to yield, 

A hero first in every field. 

His wondrous deeds his might declare, 
Heeds Gods might scarcely do or dare ; 
And on tin's power reflecting still 
I roam on Biehyamdka’s hill. 

Awed by my brother’s might I rove, 

In doubt and fear, from grove to grove, 
While Hanum^n, my chosen friend, 

And faithful lords my steps attend ; 

And now, 0 true to friendship’s tie, 

I hail in thee my best ally, 

My surest refuge from my foes, 

And steadfast as the Lord of Snows, 

Still, when I muse how strong and bold 
Is cruel Bill, evil-souled, 
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Then on ! subdue, — ’tis friendship’s claim, — 
My foe who bears a brother’s name. 

Strike Bdli down beneath thy feet : 

With suppliant hands I tlius entreat/ 
Sugriva ceased, and Rd,ma pressed 
The grateful Vdnar to his breast ; 

And thoughts of kindred feeling woke 
In Lakshma^’s bosom, as he spoke x 
* On to Kishkindhd, on with speed ! 

Thou, Vdnar King, our way shalt lead. 
Then challenge Bdli forth to fight, 

Thy foe who scorns a brother’s right/ 

They sought Kishkindhd’s gate and stood 
Concealed by trees in densest wood. 
Sugriva, to the fight addressed, 

More closely drew his cinctured vest, 

And raised a wild sky-piercing shout 
To call the foeman Bdli out. 

Forth came impetuous B^li, stirred 
To fury by the shout he heard. 

So the great sun, ere night has ceased, 
Springs up impatient to the east. 

Then fierce and wild the conflict raged 
As hand to hand the foes engaged, 

As though in battle mid the stars 
Fought Mercury and fiery Mars/ 

To highest pitch of frenzy wrought 
With fists like thunderbolts they fought, 
While near them Rdma took his stand. 
And viewed the battle, bow in hand. 

Alike they stood in form and might. 

Like heavenly Alvins 2 paired in fight, 
Nor might the son of Raghu know 
Where fought the friend and where the foe ; 
Sp, while his bow was ready bent, 

No life-destroying shaft he sent. 

Crushed down by Bdli’s mightier stroke 
Sugriva’s force now sank and broke, 


1 Budha, nob to be confounded with the ^e«t teformer 
Buddha, ie the son of Soma or the Moon, and regent of the 
planet Mercury. Angslra Is the regent of Mars who is called 
the red or the fiery planet. The encounter between Michael 
and Satan is similarly said bo have been as if 

“ Two planets rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition in midsky 
Bhould combat, and their jarring spheres.confound.** 
PokfodUit Lost. Book VI. 

2 The Alvina or Heavenly Twins, the Btoskuri or Castor 
and Pollux of the Hindus, have frequently been mentioned, 
See p. 41, Note. 
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Who, hoping naught from R4ma’s aid, 

To Rishyamilka fled dismayed. 

Weary, and faint, and wounded sore, 

His body bruised and dyed with gore, 
From Ball’s blows, in rage and dread, 
Afar to sheltering woods he fled. 

Nor Bdli farther dared pursue, 

The curbing curse too well he knew. 

* Fled from thy death ! ’ the victor cried, 
And home the mighty warrior hied. 
Haniimdn, Lakshraaii, Raghu’s son 
Beheld the conquered Vdnar run, 

And followed to the sheltering shade 
Where yet Sugrlva stood dismayed. 

Near and more near the chieftains came. 
Then, for intolerable shame, 

Not daring yet to lift his eyes, 

Sugriva spoke with burning sighs : 

* Thy matchless strength I first beheld, 
And dared my foe, by thee impelled. 

Why hast thou tried me with deceit 
And urged me to a sure defeat ? 

Thou shouldst have said/ I will not slay 
Thy foeman in the coming fray.’ 

For had I then thy purpose known 
I had not waged the fight alone.’ 

The Vdnar sovereign, lofty-souled, 

In plaintive voice his sorrows told. 

Then Rdma spake : ‘ Sugriva, listi 

All anger from thy heart dismissed, 

And I will tell the cause that stayed 
Mine arrow, and withheld the aid. 

In dress, adornment, port, and height, 

In splendour, battle-shout, and might, 

No shade of difference could I see 
Between thy foe, O king, and thee. 

So like was each, I stood at gaze. 

My senses lost in wildering maze, 

Nor loosened from my straining bow 
A deadly arrow at the foe. 

Lest ill my doubt the shaft should send 
To sudden death our surest friend. 

0, if this hand in heedless guilt 
And rash resolve thy blood had spilt, 
Through every land, 0 Vdnar King, 

My wild and foolish act would ring. 

Sore weight of sin on him must lie 
By whom a friend is made to die ; 
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And Lakshman, I, and S(U, best 
Of dames, on thy protection rest. 

On, warrior ! for the fight prepare ; 

Nor fear again thy foe to dare. 

Within one hour thine eye shall view 
My arrow strike thy foeraan through ; 
Shall see the stricken Bdli lie 
Low on the earth, and gasp and die. 

But come, a badge about thee bind, 

O monarch of the Vanar kind, 

That in the battle shock mine eyes 
The friend and foe may recognize. 

Come, Lakshmaij, let that creeper deck 
With brightest bloom Sugrfva’s neck, 

And be a happy token, twined 
Around the chief of lofty mind.’ 

Upon the mountain slope there grew 
A spreading creeper fair to view, 

And Lakshman plucked the bloom and round 
Sugriva’s neck a garland wound. 

Graced with the flowery wreath he wore, 
The Vdnar chief the semblance bore 
Of a dark cloud at close of day 
Engarlanded with cranes at play, 
in glorious light the Vdhar glowed 
As by bis comrade’s side he strode, 

And, still on Hduia’s words intent. 

His steps to great Kishkindhd bent. 


CANTO Xlil. 


.THE return to KISHKINDHa, 

Thus with Sugrlva, from the side 
Of Rishyamiika, Rdma hied, 

A nd stood before Kishkindha’s gate 
Where Bdli kept his regal state. 

The hero in his warrior hold 
Raised his great bow adorned with gold. 
And drew his pointed arrow bright 
As sunbeams, finisher of fight. 

. Strong-necked Sugriva led the way 
With Lakshmau mighty in tbe fray, 
Nala and Nila came behind 
With of l(^y mind. 

And valiant Tira^ bifet in , place, 

A leader w lit 'V ‘ ‘ ' 


They gazed on many a tree that showed 
The glory of its pendent load, 

And brook and limpid rill that made 
Sweet murmurs as they seaward strayed. 
They looked on caverns dark and deep, 

On bower and glen and mountain steep, 
And saw the opening lotus stud 
With roseate cup the crystal flood, 

While crane and swan and coot and drake 
Made pleasant music on the lake, 

And from the reedy bank was heard 
The note of many a happy bird. 

In open lawns, in tangled ways, 

They saw the tall deer stand at gaze, 

Or marked them free and fearless roam. 

Fed with sweet grass, their woodland home. 
At times two flashing tusks between 
The wavings of the wood were seen, 

And some mad elephant, alone, 

Like a huge moving hill, was shown. 

And scarcely less in size appeared 
Great monkeys ail with dust besmeared. 
And various birds that roam the skies, 

And silvan creatures, met their eyes, 

As through the wood the chieftains sped, 
And followed y^hefe Sugriva led. 

Then Rdma, as their way they made, 
Saw near at hand a lovely shade, 

And, as he gazed upon the trees, 

Spake to Sugriva words like these : 

‘ Those stately trees in beauty rise 
Fair as a cloud in autumn skies. 

I fain, my friend, would learn from thee 
What pleasant grove is that I see.* 

Thus Rdina spake, the mighty souled ; 
And thus his tale Sugriva told : 

‘ That, Riima, is a wide retreat 
That brings repose to weary feet. 

Bright streams and fruit and roots are there. 
And shady gardens^ passing fair. 

There, neath the' roof of hanging boughs, 
The sacred Seven maintained their vows. 
Their heads in dust were lowly laid, 

In streams their nightly beds were made. 
Each seventh night they broke their fast, 
But air was still their sole repast, 

And when seven hundred years were spent 
To homes in heaven the hermits went. 
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Their glory keeps the garden yet^ 

With walls of stately trees beset. 

Scarce would the Gods and demons dare, 
By Indra led, to enter there. 

No beast that roams the wood is found. 
No bird of air, within the bound ; 

Or, thither if they idly stray 
They find no more their homeward way. 
You hear at times mid dulcet tones 
The chime of anklets, rings, and zones. 
You hear the song and music sound, 

And heavenly fragrance breathes around 
There duly burn the triple fires i 
Where mounts the smoke in curling spires 
And, in a dun wreath, hangs above ' 
The tall trees, like a brooding dove 
Round branch and crest the vapom's close 
Till every tree enveloped shows 
A hill of lazulite when clouds 
Hang round it with their misty shrouds. 
With Lakshmani, lord of Raghu’s line 
In reverent guise thine head incline, ' 

And with fixt heart and suppliant hand 
Give honour to the sainted band 
They who with faithful hearts revere 
The holy Seven who harboured here, 

Shall never, son of Raghu, know 
In all their lives an hour of woe.* 

Then Edma and his brother bent, 

And did obeisance reverent 

With suppliant hand and lowly bead, 

Then with Sugriva onward sped. 

Beyond the sainted Seven’s abode 
Far on their way the chieftains strode, 

And great Kiahkindh^’s portal gained, 

The royal town where Bill reigned. 

Then by the gate they took their stand 
Ail ready armed, a noble band, 

And burning every one 
To slay in battle, hand to hand. 

Their foeinan, Indra *s son. 


CANTO XIV. 

mu O^LESroS. 

imy stood where trees of densest green 

Wove round their for ms a veiling screen. 


O’er all the garden’s pleasant shade 
The eyes of King Sugriva strayed, 

And, as on grass and tree he gazed, 

The fires of wrath within him blazed. 
Then like a mighty cloud on high, 

When roars the tempest througii the sky, 
Girt by his friends he thundered out 
His dread sky-rending battle-shout. 

Like some proud lion in bis gait, 

Or as the sun begins his state, 

Sugriva let his quick glance rest 
On Rdma whom he thus addressed : 

* There is the seat of JBdii’s sway, 

Where flags on wall and turret play. 
Which mighty bands of Vdnara hold, 

Rich in all arms and store of gold. 

Thy promise to thy mind recall 
That B^li by thy hand shall fall. 

As kindly fruits adorn the bough, 

So give my hopes their harvest now.* 

In suppliant tone the V^nar prayed, 
^And Raghu s son his answer made : 

* By Lakshmaij’s hand this flowery twine 
Was wound about thee for a sign. 

The wreath of giant creeper throws 
About thy form its brilliant glows, 

As though about the sun were set 
The bright stars for a coronet. 

One shaft of mine this day, dear friend. 
Thy sorrow and thy fear shall end, 

And, from the bowstring freed, shall be 
Giver of freedom, King, to thee. 

Then come, Sugriva, quickly show, 
Where’er he lie, thy bitter foe ; 

And let my glance the wretch descry 
Whose deeds a brother’s name belie. 

Yea, soon in du^t and blood o’erthrown 
Shall B^li fall and gasp and groan.. 

Once let this eye the foeman see 
Then, if he live to turn and flee,^ 

Despise my puny str®ng% andshams^ 
With foul o.pprobB®mi name. 

Hast thou not seen this hand, O Kincy, 
^rough seven tall trees @oe arrow wing ?* 
Still in that strenglhL securely trust, 

And deem thy foemaa in the dust. 

^ alt my days, though sorely tried 
By grief and woe, I ne’er have lied ; 
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And still by duty's law restrained 
Will ne’er with falsehood’s charge be stained. 
Cast doubt away : the oath I sware 
Its kindly fruit shall quickly bear, 

As smiles the land with golden grain 
By mercy of the Lord of rain. 

On, warrior, to the gate ! defy 
Thy foe with shout and battle-cry. 

Till B^li with his chain of gold 
Come speeding from his royal hold. 

Proud hearts, with warlike fire aglow, 
Brook not the challenge of a foe : 

Each on his power and might relies, 

And most before his ladies’ eyes. 

King Bdli loves the fray too well 
To linger in his citadel, 

And, when he hears thy battle-shout, 

All wild for war will hasten out. ’ 

He spoke. Sugriva raised a cry 
That shook and rent the echoing sky, 

A shout so fierce and loud and dread 
That stately bulls in terror fled, 

Like dames who fly from threatened stain 
, JLn some ignoble monarch’s reign. 

The deer in wild confusion ran 
Like horses turned in battle’s van. 

Down fell the birds, like Gods who fall 
When merits fail,i at that dread call. 

So fiercely, boldened for the fray, 

The offspring of the Lord of Day 
Sent forth his furious shout as loud 
As thunder from a labouring cloud, 

Or, where the gale blows fresh and free, 
The roaring of the troubled sea. 


CANTO XV. 


TARA. 

That shout, which shook the land with fear, 
In thunder smote on Bdli’s ear, 

Where in the chamber barred and closed 
$he sovereign with his dame reposed, 

1 Th^ store ol merit aocamtilated..Tby a holy or austere life 
seeuree only a temporary seat in, the mansions of bliss. When 
by the lapse of time this store is exhausted, return to earth 
is unavoidable. v ’* 't ’ " r 


Each amorous thought was rudely stilled, 
And^ pride and rage his bosom filled. 
His*angry eyes flashed darkly red, 

And all his native brightness fled. 

As when, by swift eclipse assailed, 

The glory of the sun has failed. 

While in his fury uncontrolled 
He ground his teeth, his eyeballs rolled. 

He seemed a lake wherein no gem 
Of blossom decks the lotus stem. 

He heard, and with indignant pride 
Forth from the bower the Vdnar hied, 

And the earth trembled at the beat 
And fury of his hastening feet. 

But TdiA to her consort flew, 

Her loving arms around him threw, 

And, trembling and bewildered, gave 
Wise counsel that might heal and save : 

O dear my lord, this rage control 
That like a torrent floods thy soul, 

And cast these idle thoughts away 
Like faded wreaths of yesterday. 

0 tarry till the morning light, 

Then, if thou wilt, go forth and fight. 
Think not I doubt thy valour, no j 
Or deem thee weaker than thy foe, 

Yet for a while would have thee stay 
Nor see thee tempt the fight to-day. 

Now list, my loving lord, and learn 
The reason why I bid thee turn. 

Thy foeman came in wrath and pride. 

And thee to deadly fight defied. 

Thou wentest out : he fought, and fled 
Sore wounded and discomfited. 

But yet, untaught by late defeat, 

He comes his conquering foe to meet, 

And calls thee forth with cry and shout : 
Hence spring, my lord, this fear and doubt. 
A heart so bold that will nob yield, 

But yearns to tempt the desperate field, 
Such loud defiance, fiercely pressed. 

On no uncertain hope can rest. 

So lately by thine arm o’er thrown, 

He comes not back, I ween, alone. 

Some mightier comrade guai^ his side, 
And spurs him to this burst of pride. 

For nature made the Vdnar wiie ’ 

On arms of might his hope relies ; - ' 
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And never will Sugiiva seek 
A friend whose power to save is weak. 

Now listen while my lips unfold 
The wondrous tale my Angad told. 

Our child the distant forest sought, 

And, learnt from spies, the tidings brought. 
Two sons of Dw^aratha, sprung 
From old Ikshvdku, brave and young, 
Renowned in arms, in war untamed — 
Rdma and Lakshman are they named — 
Have with thy foe Sugrlva made 
A league of love and friendly aid. 

Now Rdrna, famed for exploit high, 

Is bound thy brother’s firm ally. 

Like fires of doom^ that ruin all 
He makes each foe before him fall. 

He is the suppliant’s sure defence, 

The tree that shelters innocence. 

The poor and wretched seek his feet : 

In him the noblest glories meet. 

With skill and knowledge vast and deep 
His sire’s commands he loved to keep ; 
With princely gifts and graces stored 
A a metals deck the mountains’ Lord.^ 
Thou oanst not, 0 my hero, stand 
Before the might of Rdma’s hand ; 

For none may match his power, or dare 
With him in deeds of war compare. 

Heat, I entreat, the words I say, 

Nor lightly turn my rede away. 

O let fraternal discord cease, 

And link you in the bonds of peace. 

Let consecrating rites ordain 
Sugriva partner of thy reign. 

Let war ^Ind thoughts of conflict end, 

And be tliou his and Rama’s friend. 

Each soft approach of love begin, 

And to thy soul thy brother win ; 

For whether here or there he be, 

Thy brother still, dear lord, is he. 

Thotigh far and wide these eyes 1 strain 
A friend like him I seek in vain. 

Let gentle words bis heart incline, 

And gifts and honours make him thine, 
Till, toes no more, in love allied, 

You stand as brothers side by side. 


Thou in high rank wast wont to hold 
Sugriva, formed in massive mould ; 
Then come, thy brother’s love regain, 
For other aids are weak and vain. 

If thou would please my soul, and still 
Preserve me from all fear and ill, 

I pray thee by thy love be wise 
And do the thing which I advise. 
Assuage thy fruitless wrath, and shun 
The mightier arms of Raghu’s son ; 
For Indra’s peer in might is he, 

A foe too strong, my lord, for thee.’ 


CANTO XVI. 

THE FALL OF BALI. 

Thus Tiird with the starry eyes ] ^ 

Her counsel gave with burning sighs, 
Bub BAli, by her prayers unmoved, 
Spurned her advice, and thus reproved t 
‘ How may this insult, scathe, and sodrn 
By me, dear love, be tamely borne ? 

My brother, yea my foe, comes nigh 
And dares me forth with shout and cry. 
Learn, trembler! that the valiant, they 
Who j’ield no step in battte fray. 

Will die a thousand deaths but ne’er 
An unavenged dishonour bear. 

Nor, O my love, be thou dismayed 
Though Rdma lend Sugriva aid ; 

For one so pure and duteous, one 
Who loves the right, all sin will shah. 
Release me from thy soft embrace, 

And with thy dames thy steps retrace : 
Enough already, 0 mine own. 

Of love and sweet devotion shown. 

Drive all thy fear and doubt away ; 

I seek Sugiiva in the fray 

His boisterous rage and pride to still, 

And tame the foe I would not kill. 

My fury, armed with brandished trees, 
Shall strike Sugriva to his knees ; 

Nor shall the bumbled foe withstand 
The blows of my avenging hand, 


1 The couflagrftfcion which desbroys bhe world ab the end 
of a'Yngft or age. 2 Himalaya. 


1 Tir^ tneane * star.’ The poeb playa upon bhe name by 
comparing her beauty to that of the Lord of Stara, bhe Mooh, 
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When, nerved by rage and pride, I beafe 
The traitor down beneath my feet. 

Thou, love, hast lent thine own sweet aid, 
And all thy tender care displayed ; 

Kow by my life, by these who yearn 
To serve thee well, I pray thee turn. 

But for a while, dear dame, I go 
To come triumphant o’er the foe.’ 

Thus B^di spake in gentlest tone : 

Soft arms about his neck were thrown ; 
Then round her lord the lady went 
With sad steps slow and reverent. 

She stood in solemn guise to bless 
With prayers for safety and success. 

Then with hier train her chamber sought 
By grief and racking fear distraught. 

With serpent’s pantings fierce and fast 
King Bdli from the city passed. 

His glance, as each quick breath he drew, 
Around to find the foe he threw, 

And saw where fierce Sugriva showed 
His form with golden hues that glowed, 
Arid, as a fire resplendent, stayed 
To meet his foe in arms arrayed. 

When B4U, long-armed chieftain, found 
SugHva stationed on the ground, 

Impelled by warlike rage he braced 
His warrior garb about his waist, 

And with his mighty arm raised high 
Bushed at Sugriva with a cry. 

But when Sugrlva, fierce and bold, 

Saw Bdli with his chain of gold, 

His arm he heaved, his hand he closed, 
And face to face his foe opposed. 

To him whose eyes with fury shone, 

In charge impetuous rushing on, 

Skilled in each warlike art and plan, 

]^!i with hasty words began : 

*My ponderous hand, to fight addressed, 
With fingers clenched arid firm compressed, 
Shall on thy death-doomed brow descend 
And, crashing down, thy life shall end.’ 

He spoke ; and, wild with rage and pride, 
The fierce Sngiiva thus replied j 
* Thus let my arm begin the strife 
and from thy body crush the life.’ 

“Then B4U, wounded and enraged. 

With furious blows the battle waged. 


Sugriva seemed-, with blood-streams dyed, 
A hill with fountains in his side. 

But with his native force unspent 
A S4l tree from the earth he rent, 

And like the bolt of ludra smote 
On Bdli’s head and chest arid throat. 
Bruised by the blows he could not shield, 
Half vanquished Bdli sank and reeled, 

As sinks a vessel with her freight 
Borne down by overwhelming weight. 
Swift as Suparna’s* swiftest flight 
In awful strength they rushed to fight ; 

So might the sun and moon on high 
Encountering battle in the sky. 

Fierce and more fierce, as fought the foes, 
The furious rage of combat rose. 

They warred with feet and arras and knees, 
With nails and stones and boughs and trees, 
And blows descending fast as rain 
Dyed each dark form with crimson stain, 
While like two thunder-clouds they met 
With battle-cry and shout and threat. 

Then Ktoa saw Sugrlva quail, 

Marked his worn strength grow weak and 
Saw how he turned his wistful eye [fail, 
To every quarter of the sky. 

His friend’s defeat he could not brook, 
Bent on his shaft an eager look, 

Then burned to slay the conquering foe, 
And laid his arrow on the bow. 

As to an orb the bow he drew 
Forth from the string the arrow flew 
Like Fate’s tremendous discus hurled 
By Yama ^ forth to end the world. ^ 

So loud the din that every bird 
The bow-string’s clang with terror heard, 
And wildly fled the affrighted deer 
As though the day of doom were near. 

So, deadly as the serpent’s fang, 

Forth from the string the arrow sprang. 
Like the red lightning’s flash and flame 
It flew unerring to its aim, 

And, hissing murder through the -air, 
Pierced Bdli’s breast, and quivered there. 


1. Saparoft, the Well-winged, is another name of Garuda 
the.King W Birds. See p. 31. Note. - 
2 The Odd of Death, 
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Struck by the shaft that flew so well 
The mighty V^uar reeled and fell, 

As earthward Indra’s flag they pull 
When Asvini’s fair moon is full.i 


CANTO XVII. 

BALI’S speech. 

Like some proud, tree before the blast 
Brave BAli to the ground was cast, 

Where prostrate in the dust he rolled 
Clad in the sheen of glistering gold, 

As when uptorn the standard lies 
Of the great God who rules the skies. 
When low upon the eartii was laid 
The lord whom V^nar tribes obeyed, 

Dark as a moonless sky no more 
His land her joyous aspect wore. 

Though low in dust and mire was rolled 
The form of Bdli iofty-aouled, 

Still life and valour, might and grace 
Clung to their well-loved dwelling-place. 
That golden chain with rich gems set, 

The choicest gift of Sakra,B yet 
Preserved his life nor let decay 
Steal strength and beauty’s light away. 
Still from that chain divinely wrought 
His dusky form a glory caught, 

As a dark cloud, when day is done, 

Made splendid by the dying sun. 

As fell the hero, crushed in fight, 

There beamed afar a triple light 
From limbs, from chain, from shaft that 
His life-blood as the warrior sank, [drank 
The never-failing shaft, impelled 
By the great bow which Rdma held. 
Brought bliss supreme, and lit the way 
To Brahind’s worlds which ne’er decay.^ 
di^ma and Lakshmaiii nearer drew 
The mighty fallen fine to view, 


1 The flAg'SbaOr erected in honour of the God Xndra ie low* 
ered when the festiva,! ia over Asvia! ih asbronorAy is 
the head of Aries or the first of the twenty-eight Itinar 
mansions or asterisras. 

2 Xndra the father of BAli, 

3 It is believed that every creathre killed by Ritma ob- 
tained in consequence imniediate beatitude, 

‘And blessed chii hsud that gave so dear a death.* ^ 


Mahendra’s son, the braye and bold, 

The monarch with his of gold, 

With lustrous face and tawny eyes, 

Broad chest, and arms of wondrous size. 
Like Lord Mahendra fierce in fight. 

Or Vishnu’s never-conquered might, 

Now fallen like Yaydti ^ sent 
From heaven, his store of merit spent. 
Like the bright flame that pales and dies, 
Like the great sun who fires the skies, 
Doomed in the general doom to fall 
When time shall end and ruin all. 

The wounded Bdli, when he saw 
BAma and Lakshman nearer draw, 

Keen words to Raghu’s son, impressed 
With justice’ holy stamp, addressed : 

‘ Wliat fame, from cme thou hast not slain 
In front of battle, canst thou gain, 

Whose secret band has laid me low 
When madly fighting with my foe? 

From every tongue thy glory rings, 

A scion of a line of kings, 

True to thy vows, of noblest race. 

With every gentle gift and grace : 

Wh<‘.>se tender heart for woe can feel, 

And joy in every creature’s weal : 

Whose breast with high ambition swells, 
Knows duty’s claim and ne’er rebels. 

They praise thy valour, patience, ruth. 
Thy firmness, self-restraint, and truth : 
Thy hand prepared for sin’s control, 

All virtues of a princely soul. 

I thought of all these gifts of thine. 

And glories of an ancient line, 

I set my TArd’s tears at naught, 

I met Sugriva and we fought. 

0 Rdma, till this fatal morn 

1 held that thou wouldst surety scorn 
To strike me as I fought my foe 
And thought not of a stranger’s blow. 
But now thine evil heart is shown, 

A yawning well with grass o’ergrown. 


1 “Yay^fci Was invited to heaven by Xndra, and conveyed 
oh the way thither Mitbali, Indra’a charioteer. He after- 
wards returned to earth where, b5>' his virtuous administ- 
ration he rendered ail hia subjects exempt from passion and 
decay.” Gabrbxx’s C, D. of Iifoia. 
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Thou wearesfc virtue’s badge, i but guile 
And meanest sitti:.tity soul defile. 

I took thee not for treacherous fire, 

A sinner clad in saint’s attire ; 

Nor deemed thou idly wouldst profess 
The show and garb of righteousness. 

In fenced town, in open land, 

Ne’er hast thou suffered at this hand. 

Nor canst of proud contempt complain: 
Then wherefore is the guiltless slain ? 

My harmless life in woods I lead, 

On forest fruits and roots I feed. 

My foeman in the field I sought. 

And ne^er with thee, 0 Kdma, fought. 
Upon thy limbs, O King, I see 
The raiment of a devotee ,* 

And how can one like thee, who springs 
From a proud line of ancient kings, 

Beneath fair virtue’s mask, disgrace 
His lineage by a deed so base ? 

From Raghu is thy long descent, 

For duteous deeds preeminent : 

Why, sinner clad in saintly dress, 

Roamest thou through the wilderness ? 
Truth, valour, justice free from spot, 

The hand that gives and grudges not, 

The might that strikes the sinner down, 
These bring a prince his best renown. 

Here iu the woods, O King, we live 
On ?oots and fruit which branches give.^ 
Thus nature framed our harmless race : 
Thou art a man supreme in place. 

Silver and gold and land provoke 
The fierce attack, the robber’s stroke. 
Canst thou desire this wild retreat, 

The berries and the frait we eat ? 

’ Tis not for mighty kings to tread 
The ffowery path, by pleasure led. 

Theirs be the arm that crushes sin, 

Theirs the soft grace to woo and win : 

The steadfast will that guides the state, 
Wise favour to the good and great ; 

1 The ascetio'a dress which he wore during his exile. 

S There is much inoonsisfeenoy in fche passages c£ the poem 
ft which the Vanars are spoken of, which seems t>o two widely 
te^ends. The Vanars are generally represented 
as semt'di vine ‘beings with preternatural powers, livipg in 
houses and eating and drinking like men, sometimes as here, 
monkeys pure and simple, living in woods and eabiofr 
fruit and roote. ^ . 


And for all time are kings renowned 
Who blend these arts and ne’er confound. 
But thou art weak and swift to ire, 
Unstable, slave of each desire. 

Thou tramplest duty in the dust, 

And in thy bow is all thy trust. 

Thou carest naught for noble gain, 

And treatest virtue with disdain, 

While every sense its captive draws 
To follow pleasure’s changing laws. 

1 wronged thee not in word or deed, 

But by thy deadly dart I bleed. 

What wilt thou, mid the virtuous, say 
To purge thy lasting stain away ? 

All these, 0 King, must sink to hell, 

The regicide, the infidel, 

He who in blood and slaughter joys, 

A Brdhmaii or a cow destroys, 

Untimely weds in law’s despite 
Scorning an elder brother’s right,l 
Who dares his Teacher’s bed ascend, 

The miser, spy, and treacherous friend. 
These impious wretches, one and all, 

Must to the hell of sinners fall. 

My skin the holy may not wear, 

Useless to thee my bones and hair ; ■ 

Nor may my slaughtered body be 
The food of devotees like thee. 

These five-toed things a man may slay 
And feed upon the fallen prey ; 

The mailed rhinoceros may die, 

And, with the hare, his food supply 
Iguanas he may kill and eat, 

With porcupine and tortoise meat.2 
But .all the wise account it sin 
To touch my bones and hair and skin. 

My flesh they may not eat ; and I 
A useless prey, 0 Rdma, die. 

In vain my Tdrd reasoned well, 

On dull deaf ears her counsel fell [sweet, 
I scorned her words though sooth and 
And hither rushed my fate to meet. 

1 For a younger brother to marry before the elder is a 
gross violation of Indian law and duty. The same law app- 
lied bo daughters with the Hebrews : "It must nob be so 
don* in our country bo give the younger before the first- 
born.” Gicnbsis. XXIX 26. 

2 The hedgehog; an^ .porcupine, the lizard, the rhinoce- 
ros, the borboiw, and the or hat*, wise legi ■'labors 

declace lawful food among fire-toed anitaiitls.*' Mano, y. 18. 
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Ah for the land fchou ruleist I she 
Finds no protection, lord, from thee, 
Neglected like some noble dame 
By a vile husband dead to shame. 
Mean-hearted coward, false and vile, 
Whose cruel soul delights in guile, 

Could Da^aratha, noblest king, 

Beget so mean and base a thing 1 

Alas I an elephant, in form 

Of Rd-ma, in a maddening storm 

Of passion casting to the ground 

The girth of law^ that clipped him round, 

Too wildly passionate to feel 

The prick of duty’s guiding steel, ^ 

Has charged me unawares, and dead 
I fall beneath his murderous tread, 

How, stained with this my base defeat, 
How wilt thou dare, where good men meet, 
To speak, when every tongue will blame 
With keen reproach this deed of shame ? 
Such hero strength and valour, shown 
Upon the innocent alone, 

Thou hast not proved in manly strife 
On him who robbed thee of thy wife. 
Hadsb thou bub fought in open field 
And met me boldly unconcealed, 

This day had been thy fate to fall, 

Slain by this hand, to Yama’s hail. 

In vain I strove, and struck by thee 
Fell by a hand I could not see. 

Thus bites a snake, for sins of yore, 

A sleeping man who wakes no more. 
Sugrlva’s foeman thou hast killed, 

And thus his heart’s desire fulfilled : 

Bub, R^ma, hadst thou sought me first, 
And told the hope thy soul has nursed, 
That very day had I restored 
The Maithil lady to her lord ; 

And, binding Ravaij with a chain, 

Had, laid him at thy feet unslain. 

Yea, were she sunk in deepest hell, 

Or whelmed beneath the ocean’s swell, 

1 would have fo^owed on her track 
And brought the rescued lady back. 


1 *' He can nob buckle his distempered cause 

Within the belt of rule.” Maobeth. 

2 The .jln-ibis or iron hook with which an elephant is dri* 
■ven and guided. 
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As Hayagrfva ^ once set free 
From hell the white A^vatarf.^ 

That when ray spirit wings its flight 
Sugrlva reign, is just and right. 

Bub most unjust, O King, that I, 

Slain by thy treacherous hand, should, lio. 
Be still, my heart : this earthly state 
Is darkly ruled by sovereign Fate. 

The realm is lost and won : defy 
Thy questioners with apt reply.’ 


He ceased : and Rama’s heart was stirred 
At every keen reproach he heard. 

There Bdli lay, a dim dark sun, 

His course of light and glory run : 

Or like the bed of Ocean dried 
Of his broad floods from side to side, 

Or helpless, as the dying fire, 

Hushed his last words of righteous ire. 

Then Bdma, with liis spirit moved, 

The Vdnar king in turn reproved : 

* Why dost thou, thus revile, 

And castest not a glance the while 
On claims of duty, love, and gain, 

And customs o’er the world that reign ? 

Why dost thou blame me, rash and blind, 
Fickle as all thy Vdnar kind, 

Slighting each rule of ancient days 
Which all the good and prudent praise 1 
This land, each hill and woody chase, 
Belongs to old Ikshvtlku’s race : 

With bird and beast and man, the whole 
Is ours to cherish and control. 

Now Bharat, prompt at duty’s call, 

Wise, just, and true, is lord of all. 

1 Hayagriva, Horse-necked, is a form of Vishnu. 

2 “Asvatara is the name of a chief of the -Nagas or ser- 
pents which inhabit the regions under the earth j it is also 
the name of a Gnndharva, Aavatari ought bo he the wife of 
one of the two, but I am not sure that this conjecture is right. 
The commentator does not say who the Asvabavi is or 
what tradition or myth is alluded to. Vimalabodha reads 
Asvatari in the nominative case, and explains, Aavatari is. 
the sun, and as the sun with his rays brings back the moon 
which has been sunk in the ocean and the infernal regions, 
BO will I bring back Sits(.” Gohuesio. 

3 That is, * Consider what answer you can give bo your 
aoouBers when they charge you with injustice in killing me.V 
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Each elaira of law, love, gain, Be knows, 

A nd wraih and favour duly shows. 

A king from truth who never bends, 

A nd grace with vigour wisely blends ; 

With valour worthy of his race, 
lie knows the claims of time and place. 

Now we and other kings of might, 

By his ensample taught aright, 

The lands of every region tread 
That justice may increase and spread. 

While royal Bharat, wise and just, 

Buies the broad earth, his glorious trust, 
Who shall attempt, while he is lord, 

A deed by Justice held abhorred? 

We now, as Bharat has decreed, 

Let justice guide our every deed, 

And toil each sinner to repress 
Who scorns the way of righteousness. 

Thou from that path hast turned aside, 

And virtue’s holy law defied, 

Left the fair path which kings should tread. 
And followed pleasure’-s voice instead. 

The inan who cleaves to duty’s law 
Begards these three with filial awe — 

The sire, the elder brother, third 
Him from, whose lips his lore ho heard. 
Thus tooy^for duty’s sake, the wise 
Begard with fond paternal eyes 
The well-loved younger brotlier, one 
Tlpeir lore has ripened, and a son. 

Bine are the laws which guide the good, 
Abstruse, and hardly understood ; 

Only the soul, jentbroned within 

Tlte breast of each, knows right from sin. 

But thou art wild and weak of soul, 

And spurnost, like thy race, control ; 

The true and right thou oanst ii-ot find. 

The blind consulting with the blind. 

Incline tliine ear and I will teach 

The cause that prompts my present speech.' 

This tempest of thy soul assuage, 

Nor blatne me in tliine idle rage. 

On this great sin thy tlioughts bestow. 

The sin for which I lay thee low. 

Tiiou, Bi^li, in thy brother’s life 
H ast robbed him of his wedded wife, 

And keepest, scorning ancient right, 

His Bumd Tor thine own delight. 


Thjj^ son’s own wife should scarcely be 
More sacred in thine eyes than she. 

All duty thou hast scorned, and hence 
Comes punishment for dire offence. 

For those who blimlly do amiss 
There is, I ween, no way but this: 

To check the rash who dare to stray 
From customs which the good obey. 

I may not, sprung of Ksiiatriya line, 
Forgive this heinous sin of thine : 

The laws for those who sin like thee 
The penalty of death decree. 

Now Bharat rules with sovereign sway, 
And we his royal word obey. 

There was no hope of pardon, none, 

For the vile deed that thou hast done. 
That wisest monarch dooms to die 
The wretch whose crimes the law defy ; 
And we, chastising those who err, 

His righteous doom administer. 

My sotil accounts Sugiiva dear 
E’en as my brother Lakshman here. 

He brings in's blessing, and I swore 
His wife and kingdom to restore ; 

A bond in solemn honour bound 
When V^nar chieftains stood around. 
And can a king like me forsake 
His friend, and pliglited promise bieak? 
Befleet, O Vilnar, on the cause, 

The sanction of eternal laws, 

And, justly smitten down, confess 
Thou cUest for thy wickedness. 

By honour was I bound to lend 
Assistance to a faithful friend ; 

And thou hast met a righteous fate 
Thy former sins to expiate. 

And thus wilt thou some merit win 
And make atonement for thy sin. 

For hear me, Vanar Kihg, rehearse 
What Manu spake in ancient verse, — 
This holy law, which all accept 
Who honour duty, have T kept : 

* Pure grow the sinners kitigs chastise, 
And, like the virtuous, gain tlie skies ; 


l M&nu, Bortk VIII, SIS, men who have commifcfccd 

offeimes and' have • received from kiti^s the punishment due 
bo fcheiftt, go pure to he^Ven and bfecome as clear as tbosf 
who have done well. ‘ 
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By pain or full atonement freed. 

They reap the fruit of righteous deed, 
While kings who punish not incur 
The penalties of those who err.’ 

Mandhdtii once, a noble king. 

Light of the line from which I spring, 
Punished with death a devotee 
Wiien he had stooped to sin like thee ; 

A nd many a king in ancient time 
Has punished frantic sinners’ crime, 

And, when their impious blood was spilt, 
Has washed away the stain of guilt. 

Cease, BdU. cease : no more complain ; 
Reproaches and laments are vain, 

For thou art justly punished ; we 
Obey our king and are not free. 

Once more, O Edli, lend thine ear 
Another weightiest plea to hear, 

For this, when heard and pondered well, 
Will all complaint and rage dispel. 

Mj’' soul will ne’er this deed repent, 

Nor was my shaft in anger sent. 

We take the silvan tribes beset 
With snare and trap and gin and net, 

And many a heedless deer we smite 
From thickest shade, concealed from sight. 
Wild for the slaughter of the game, 

At stat^y stags our sliafts we aim. 

We strike them bounding scared away. 
We strike them as they stand at bay. 
When careless in the shade they lie, 

Or scan the plain with watchful eye. 

They turn away their heads : we aim, 

4-nd none the eager hunter blame. 

Hach royal saint, well trained in law 
Of duty, loves his bow to draw 
And strike tlie quarry, e’en as thou 
Hast fallen by mine arrow now, 

Fighting with him or unaware, — 

A Vdnar thou,^ — I little care,* 


1 MandhiJtiiS was one of the earlier desoeadanbs of Ikshvtt- 
ku. His name is menbioned in B:jma’a genealogy, p. 03. 

2 1 cannot understand how V^lmiki could pat sudr an ex- 
cuse as this into R.'Cma’a mouth. Rama with all solemn 
ceremony, has made a league of alUanoe with Bali’s younger 
Brother whom he regfards as a dear friend and almost as an 
equal, add now ho winds up his reasons for killing Brfli by 
coolly saying : ‘ Besides you arp only a monkey, you know, 
after all, and as such I have every right to kill you how, 
when, a«d where^ I like.' 


But yet, 0 best of V^nars, know 
That kings who rule the earth bestow 
Fruit of pure life and virtuous deed, 

And lofty duty’s hard- won meed. 

Harm not thy lord the king ; abstain 
From act and word tiiat cause him pain ; 
For kings- are children of the skies 
Who. walk this earth in men’s disguise. 

But thou, ill duty’s claims untaught, 

Thy breast with blinding passion fraught, 
Assailest me who still liave clung 
To duty, with thy bitter tongue.* 

He ceased : and Bah sore distressed 
The sovereign claims of law confessed, 

And freed, o’erwhelmed with woe and shame, 
The lord of Ragiiu’s race from blame. 
Then, reverent palm to palm applied, 

To Kama thus the Viinar cried : 

‘ True, best of men, is every word 
That from Ihy lips these ears have heard. 
It ill beseems a wretch like me 
To bandy empty words with thee. 

Forgive the angry taunts that broke 
From my wild bosom as i spoke, 

And lay not to my charge, 0 King, 

My mad reproaches’ idle sting. 

Thou, in the truth by trial trained, 

Best knowledge of the right hast gained ; 
And layest, just and pure within, 

The meetesb penalty on sin, 

Through every bond of law I burst, 

The boldest sinner and the worsts 
O let thy right-instructing speech 
Console my heart and wisely teach.’ 

Like some sad elepJiant who stands 
Fast sinking in tlie trericherous sands, 
Thus Bdli raised despairing eyes ; 

Then spake again with sobs and sighs : 

‘ Not for myself, 0 king, I grieve. 

For Tsiri or the friends I leave, 

As for sweet Angad, my dear son. 

My noble, only little one. 

For, nursed in luxury and bliss. 

His father he will mourn and missi 
And like a stream whose fount is dry 
Will waste away fAnd sink and die, — 

My own dear child, ray only hoy, 

His mother Tail’s, hope and joy. 
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Spare hi in j 0 son of Raghu, spare 
Tlae cliild entrusted to th37 care. 

My Angad and Sugriva treat 
E’en as thy heart considers meet, 

For thou, 0 chief of men, art strong 
To guard the right and punish wrong. 

O, if thou wilt thine ear incline 
To hear these dying words of mine, 

He and Sugriva will to thee 
As Bharat and as Lakshman be. 

Let not my Tdrd,, left forlorn, 

W'eep for Sugrlva’s wrathful scorn ; 

Kor let him, for her lord’s offence, 
Condemn her faithful innocence. 

A nd well and wisely may he reign 
If thy dear grace his power sustain : 

If, following thee his friend and guide, 

He turn not from thy best aside : 

Thus may he reign with glory, nay 
Thus to the skies will win his way. 

Though stayed by Tdrd’s fond recall, 

By thy dear hand I longed to fall. 

Against my brother rushed and fought, 
And gained the death I long have sought/ 
Then Rdma thus the prinoe consoled 
From whose clear eyes the mists were rolled : 
* Grieve not for those thou leavest thus, 
Nor tremble for thyself or us, 

For we will deal with thine and thee 
As duty and the laws decree. 

He who exacts and he who pays, 

Is justly slain or justly slays, 

Shall in the life to come have bliss ; 

For eabh has done his task in this. 

Thou, wandering from the right, art made 
Pure by the forfeit thou hast paid. 

Thy weight of sins is cast aside, 

And duty’s claim is satisfied. 

Then grieve no more, O Prinoe, but clear 
Thy bosom from all doubt and fear, 

For Fate, inexorably stern, 

Thou hast no power to move or turn. 

Thy princely Arigad still will share 
My tender love, Sugriva’s care ; 

And to thy offspring shall be shown 
Affeetion that shall match thine own.* 


CANTO XIX, 


Tara^& grief. 

No answer gave the Vdnar king 
To Rd,ina’s prudent counselling. 

Battered and bruised by tree and stone, 
By Rama’s arrow overthrown, 

Fainting upon the ground he ]&j^ 
Gasping liis troubled life away. 

But T^rd in the Vdnar’s hall 
Heard tidings of her husband’s fall ; 
Heard that a shaft from Rdma’s bow 
Had laid the royal Bdli low. 

Her darling Angad by her side, 
Distracted from her home she hied. 

Then nigh the place of battle drew* 

The Vdnars, Angad’s retinue. 

They saw the bow-<armed Rama : dread 
Fell on them, and they turned and fled. 
Like helpless deer, their leaders slain, 

So wildly fled the startled train. 

But Tdrd saw, and nearer pressed. 

And thus the flying band addressed ; 

‘ 0 V^nars, ye who ever stand 
About our king, a trusty band, 

Where is the lion master ? why 
Forsake ye thus your lord and fly ? 

Say, lies he dead upon the plain, 

A brother by a brother slain, 

Or pierced by shafts from Raima’s bow 
That rain from far upon the foe T 
Thus Tdrd, questioned, and was still j 
Then, wearers of each shape at will, 

The Vd,nars thus with one accord 
Answered the lady of their lord : 

‘ Turn, T^rd turn, and half undone 
Save Angad thy beloved son. 

There Rd,ma stands in Death’s disguise, 
And conquered B41i faints and dies. 

He by whose strong arm, thick and fast, 
Uprooted trees and rooks were cast, 

Lies smitten by a sliaft that came 
Resistless as the lightning flame. 

When he, whose splendour once could vie« 
With Indra’s, regent of the sky, j 
Fell by that deadly arrow, all 
The V4nars fled who marked his fall. 
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Let all our chiefs their succours bring, 

And Angad be anointed king ; 

For all who come of Vdnar race 
Will serve him set in Bali’s place. 

Or else our conquering foes to-day 
Within our walls will force their way, 
Polluting with their hostile feet 
The chambers of thy loved retreat. 

Great fear is on us, all and one, 

Those who have wives and who have none, 
They lust for power, are fierce and bold, 

Or hate us for the strife of old.’ 

She heard their speech as, sore afraid, 
Arrested in their flight, they stayed. 

And gave her answer as became 
The spirit of so true a dame : 

* Nay, what have I to do with pelf, 

With son, with kingdom, or with self, 
When he, my noble lord, who leads 
The V4nars like a lion, bleeds ? 

His high-souled victor will I meet, 

And throw me prostrate at his feet.* 

She hastened forth, her bosom rent 
With anguish, weeping as she went. 

And strildng, mastered by her woes, 

Her head and breast with frantic blows. 
She hurried to the field and found 
Her husband prostrate on the ground, 

Who quelled the hostile V4nar’s might, 
Whose back was never turned in flight : 
Whose arm a massy rock could throw 
As Indra hurls his bolts below: 

Fierce as the rushing tempest, loud 
As thunder from a labouring cloud : 
Whene’er he roared his voice of fear 
Struck terror on the boldest ear : 

Now slain, as, hungry for the prey, 

A tiger might a lion slay : 

Or when, his serpent foe to seek, 

Suparna i with his furious beak 
Tears up a sacred hillock, long 
The reverence of a village throng, 

Its altar with their oflferings spread, 

And the gay flag that waved o’erhead, 

She looked and saw the victor stand 
Besting upon his bow his hand ; 

1 A name of Oaruda i>ho king of birds, the great enemy 
of the Serpents, 


And fierce Sugrfva she descried, 

And Lakshman by his brother’s side. 

She passed them by, nor stayed to view, 
Swift to her husband’s side she flew ; 

Then as she looked, her strength gave way, 
And in the dust she fell and lay. 

Then, as if startled ere the close 
Of slumber, from the earth she rose. 

Upon her dying husband, round 
Whose soul the coils of Death were wound, 
Her eyes in agony she bent 
And called him with a shrill lament. 
Sugriva, when he heard her cries, 

And saw the queen with weeping eyes, 
And youthful Angad standing there, 

His load of grief could hardly bear. 
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Again she bent her to the ground, 

Her arms about her husband wound, 
Sobbed on his breast, and sick and faint 
With anguish poured her wild complaint ; 

* Brave in the charge of battle, boast 
And glory of the V4nar host, 

Why on the cold earth wilt thou lie 
And give no answer when I cry ? 

Up, warrior, from thy lowly bed | 

A meeter couch for thee is spread. 

It ill beseems a glorious king 
On the bare ground his limbs to fling. 

Ah, surely must thy love be strong 
For her whom thou hast governed long, 

If thou, my hero, eanst recline 
On her cold breast forsaking mine. 

Or, famed for justice through the land, 
Thou on the road to heaven hast planned 
Some city fairer far than this 
To be thy new metropolis. 

Are all our pleasures ended now, 

With those delicious hours which thou 
And I, dear lord, together spent 
In woods that breathed the honey’s scent ? 
Whelmed in my sorrow’s boundless sea, 
There is no joy, no hope, for me, 
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When my beloved lord, who led 
The Vdnars fco the fight, is dead. 

My widowed heart is stern and cold, 

Or, at the sight mine eyes behold, 
Overmastered would it end this aoiie 
And in a thousand fragments break. 

Ah noble Vanar, doomed to pay 
The penalty of all to-day — 

Sugriva from his home expelled, 

And Rumd ^ from his arms withheld. 

Our Vanar race and thee to save, 

Wise counsel for thy weal I gave ; 

But thou, by wildest folly stirred, 

Wouldst give no credence to my word. 

And now wilt woo the nymphs above, 
And shake their souls with pangs of love. 
Ah, never could it be that thou 
Beneath Sugrlva’s power shouldst bow. 
Thy conqueror is none but Fate 
Whose mandates all who breathe await. 
And does no thrill of anguish run 
Through the stern breast of Raghu*s son, 
Whose base hand dealt a coward's blow, 
And smote thee fighting with thy foe ? 
Reft of my lord my days, alas ! 

In bitter bitter woe will pass ; 

And I, long blest with every good, 

Must bear mj dreary widowhcK)d, 

And when his uncle's brow is stern, 

When his fierce eyes with fury burn, 

Ah, what will be my Angad's fate. 

So fair and young and delicate ? 

Come, darling, for the last sad sight, 

Of thy dear sire who loved the right ; 

For soon thine eyes wull long in vain 
A look at that loved face to gain. 

And, hero, as thy child draws near, 

Witli tender words his spirit cheer ; 

Thy dying wishes gently speak, 

And kiss him on the brows and cheek. 
High fame, I ween, has Rdnia won 
By this great deed his hand has done, 

His debt to brave Sugiiva paid 
And kept the promise that he made. 

Be happy, King Sugriva, lord 
OfBunil to thine arms restored : 


Enjoy uninterrupted reign, 

For he, thy foe, at length is slain; 

Dost thou not hear me speak, and wdiy 
Hast thou no word of soft reply ? 

Will thou not lift thine eyes and see 
These dames vvho look to none but thee 1* 
F roni their sad eyes, as T^i d. spoke^ 

The floods of bitter sorrow broke : 

Then, p«*essing close to Angad’s side. 

Each lifted up her voice and cried : 

‘ How couldst thou leave thine Angad 
And go, for ever go, from us-— [thus, 
Thy child so dear in brave attire, 

Graced with the virtues of his sire ? 

If e’er in want of thought, 0 chief, 

One deed of mine have caused thee grief. 
Forgive my folly, I entreat, 

As with my head I touch thy feet.* 

Again the hapless Tiira wept 
As to her husband’s side she crept. 

And wild with sorrow and dismay 
Sat on the ground where lay. 


There, like a fitlleu star, the dame 
Fell by her lord’s half lifeless fiviiue ; 
And Hauumdn drew softly near, 

And strove her grieving heart to cheer's 
‘ By changeless law our bliss and woe 
From ancient worth and folly flow. 
What fruits soe’er we cull, the seeds 
Were scattered by our former deeds. i 
Why mourn another's mournful fate. 
And weep, thyself unfortunate? 

Be calm, O thou whose heart is wise, 
For none deserves another’s sighs. 

Look up, with idle sorrow strive j 
T hy child, his heir, is yet alive. 

Let needful rites be duly done, 

Nor in thy woe forget thy son. 

Regard the law which all obe 3 ' : 

They spring to life, they pass away. 


1 “Quc deeds »tUl follow wifch us from afar, 

AoU whafr w8 have been makes us what we are-** 
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Begin the task that hick thee rise, 

And stay tliese tears, for thou art wise. 

Our lo^rd the king is doomed to die, 

Oil whom ten aiillion hearts rely. 

Kind, liberal, patient, true, and just 
"Was he in whom they place their trust, 
And uow he seeks the land of those 
Who for the right subdue their foes. 

Each Ydnar lord with all his train, 

Each ranger of this wild domain, 

And Angad here, thy darling, see 
A. governor and friend in thee. 

These twain ^ whose hearts with sorrow 
The funeral rites shall undertake, [ache 
And Angad by his mother’s care 
Be king, his father’s rightful heir. 

Mow let him pay, as laws require. 

His sacred duty to his sire, 

Nor one solemnity omit 
Of all that mighty kings befit. 

And when thy fond eye sees thine own 
Dear Angad on his father’s throne, 

Then, lightened of its load of pain, 

Thy spirit will have rest again,’ 

She heard his speech, she heaved her head, 
Looked upon Hanumiin and said : 

* Sweeter my slain lord’s limbs to touch 
Than Angad or a hundred such. 

No rule or right, a widowed dame, 

O’er Angad or the realm 1 claim. 

Sugriva is the uncle, he 
In every act supreme must be. 

I pray thee, chief, this plan resign, 

Nor claim from me what ne’er is mine. 

The father with his tender care 
Guards the dear child the mother bare. 
Where’er I be, no sweeter task, 

No happier joy I hope or ask 
Than thus to sit with loving eyes 
And watch the bed where Bd.li lies.’ 

CANTO xxir. 
bAli dead. 

Tliere breathing still with slow faint sighs 
Lay Bdli on the ground : his eyes, 

Damp with the tears of death, he raked, 
On conquering Sugriva gazed, 


And then in clearest speech expressed 
The tender feelings of his breast : 

* Not to my charge, Sugriva, lay 
Thine injuries avenged to-day ; 

But rather blame resistless Fate 
That urged me on infuriate. 

Fate ne’er agreed our lives to bless 
With simultaneous happiness ; 

To dwell like brothers side by side 
In tender love was still denied. 

The Vdnars’ realm is thine to day : 

Begin, O King, thy rightful sway;i 
For I must go at Yama’s call 
To sojourn in his gloomy hall ; 

Must part and leave this very hour 
My life, my realm, my kingly power, 

And go instead of these to gain 
Bright glory free from spot and stain. 

Now at thy hands one boon I seek 
With the last words rnj lips shall speak, 
And, though it be no easy thing, 

Perform the task I give thee, King. 

This son of mine, no foolish boy, 

Worthy of bliss and nursed in joy,*— 

See, prostrate on the ground he lies, 

The hot tefirs welling from his eyes— • 

The child I love so well, more sweet 
Than life itself, for woe unmeet, — 

To him be kinclly favour shown : 

O guard and keep him as tlnne own. 

Retain him ever by thy side, 

His father, helper, friend, and guide. 

From fear and woe his young life save, 

And give him all his fatlierg ave. 

Then TArd’s son in time shall be 
Brave, resolute and famed like thee, 

And march before thee to the fight 
Where stricken fiends shall own his might. 
While yet a tender stripling, fame 
Shall bruit abroad his warrior name, 

And brightly shall his glory shine 
For exploits worthy of his line. 

Child of Susheu, 2 my Tard well 
Obscurest lore can read and tell ; 


l Sugriva and Angad, 


1 Angad bltnself, being boo young bo govern, would be 
Y uvar'if ja or heir-apparent. 

3 Suehena was the son of Varuna bhe God of bh# sea. 
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And, trained in wondrous art, divines 
Each mystery of boding signs. 

Her solemn warning ne’er despise. 

Do boldly what her lips advise ; 

Eor things to come her eye can see, 

And with her words events agree. 

And for the son of Raghn’s sake 
The toil and danger undertake : 

Eor breach of faith were grievous wrong, 
Nor wouldst thou be unpunished long. 
Now, brother, take this chain of gold, 

Gift of celestial hands of old, 

Or when I die its charm will flee, 

And all its might be lost with me.’ 

The loving speech Sugriva heard, 

And all his heart with woe was stirred. 
Remorse and gentle pity stole 
Each thought of triumph from his soul : 
Thus fades the light when Rdhu i mars 
The glory of the Lord of Stars. ^ 

All angry thoughts were stayed and stilled, 
And kindly love his bosom filled. 

His brother’s word the chief obeyed 
And took the chain as Bdli prayed. 

On little Angad standing nigh 
The dying hero fixed his eye, 

And, ready from this world to part, 

Spoke the fond utterance of his heart : 

^Let time and place thy thoughts employ : 
In woe be strong, be meek in joy. 

Accept both pain and pleasure, still 
Obedient to Sugriva’s will. 

Thou hast, my darling, from the first 
With tender care been softly nursed ; 

But harder days, if fcliou wouldst win 
Sugriva’s love, must now begin. 

To those who hate him ne’er incline. 

Nor count his foe a friend of thine. 

In all thy thoughts his welfare seek, 
Obedient, lowly, faithful, meek. 

Let no rash suit his bosom pain. 

Nor yet from due requests abstain.^ 

Each is a grievous fault, betvveen 
The two is found the happy mean,’ 

1 A demon wifeh the tail of a dragon, that causes eclipses 
fey endeavouring to swallow the son and moon. 

2 The Lord of Stars is the Moon. 

3 Or tbe passage may be interpreted : ‘Be neither too 
obsequious or afiTectiooate, nor wanting in due respect or 

love." 


Then Bdli ceased : his eyeballs rolled 
In stress of anguish uncontrolled. 

His massive teeth were bared to view, 

And from the frame the spirit flew. 

Their lord and leader dead, the crowd 
Of noblest Vdnars shrieked aloud ; 

* Since thou, O King, hast sought the skies 
AH desolate Kishkindhd, lies. 

Her woods, where Vdnars loved to rove, 
Are empty now, and hill and grove. 

From every eye the light is fled, 

Since thou, our mighty lord, art dead. 
Thine was the unw'earied arm that bore 
The brunt of deadly fight of yore 
With Golabh the Gandbarva, when, 
Lasting through five long years and ten. 
The dreadful conflict knew no stay 
In gloom of night, in glare of day j 
And when the fifteenth year had past 
Thy dire opponent fell at last. 

If such a foeman fell beneath 
Our hero’s arm and awful teeth 
Who freed us from our terror, how 
Is conquering Bsili fallen now 1 ’ 

Then when they saw their leader slain 
Great anguish seized the Vdnar train, 
Weeping their mighty chief, as when 
In pastures near a lion’s den 
The cows by sudden fear are stirred, 

Slain the bold bull who led the herd. 

And hapless Tdra sank below 
The whelming waters of her woe, 

Looked upon Bdii’s face and fell 
Beside him whom she loved so well, 

Like a young creeper clinging round 
A tall tree prostrate on the ground. 


She kissed her lifeless husband’s face, 

She clasped him in a close embrace, 

Laid her soft lips upon his head ; 

Then words like these the mourner said : 

‘No words of mine wouldst thou regard, 
And now thy bed is eold and hard, 


CANTO XXIII. 


Tara'S lament. 
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Upon the rude rough ground o’erthiowa, 
Beneath thee naught but sand and stone. 
To thee the earth is dearer far 
Tiian I and my caresses are, 

If thou upon her breast wilt lie, 

And to my words make no reply. 

Ah my beloved, good and brave, 

Bold to attack and strong to save, 

Fate is Sugrlva’s thrall, and we 
In him our lord and master see. 

Lo, by thy bed, a mournful band, 

Thy Vd,nar chiefs lamenting stand. 

O hear thy nobles" groans and cries, 

O mark thy Angad’s weeping eyes, 

O list to my entreaties, break 
The chains of slumber and awake. 

Ah me, my lord, this lowly bed 
Where rest thy limbs and fallen head, 

Is the cold couch where smitten lay 
Thy foemen in the bloody fray. 

O noble heart from blemish free, 

Lover of war, beloved by me. 

Why hast thou fled away and left 
Thy Tdrjl of ail hope bereft ? 

Unwise the father who allows 
His child to be a warrior’s spouse, 

For, hero, see thy consort’s fate, 

A widow now most desolate. 

For ever broken is my pride, 

My hope of lasting bliss has died, 

A nd sinking in the lowest deep 
Of sorrow’s sea I pine and weep. 

Ah, surely not of earthly mould, 

This stony heart is stern and cold, 

Or, in a hundred pieces rent, 

It had not lingered to lament. 

Dead, dead I my husband, friend, and lord 
In whom my loving hopes were stored, 
First in the field, his foemen’s dread, 

My own victorious Bdli, dead ! 

A woman when her lord has died, 

Though children -flourish by her side, 
Though stores of gold her coffers fill, 

Is called a lonely widow still. 

Alas, tliy bleeding gashes make 
Around thy limbs a purple lake : 

Thus slumbering was thy wont to lie 
On cushions bright with crimson dye. 
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Dark streams of welling blood besmear 
Thy limbs where dust and mire adhere, 

Nor have I strength, weighed down by woe, 
Mine arms about thy form to throw. 

The issue of this day has brought 
Sugriva all his wishes sought, 

For Kjima shot one shaft and he 
Is freed from fear and jeopardy 
Alas, alas, I may not rest 
My head upon thy wounded breast, 
Obstructed by the massive dart 
Deep buried in thy bleeding heart.’ 

Then Nila from his bosom draw 
The fatal shaft that pierced him through, 
Like some tremendous serpent deep 
In caverns of a hill asleep. 

As from the hero’s wound it came, 

Shot from the shaft a gleam of flame, 

Like the last flashes of the sun 
Descending when his course is run. 

From the wide rent in crimson flood 
Bushed the full stream of Bd,Ii’s blood, 

Like torrents down a mountain’s side 
With golden ore and copper dyed. 

Then Tdrd brushed with tender care 
The dust of battle from his hair, 

While her sad eyes poured down their rain 
Upon her lord untimely slain. 

Once more she looked upon the dead ; 

Then to her bright-eyed child she said : 

* Turn hither, turn thy weeping eyes 
Where low in death thy father lies. 

By sinful deed and bitter hate 
Our lord has met his mournful fate. 

Bright as the sun at early morn 
To Yama’s halls is B4.1i borne. 

Then go, my child, salute the king, 

From whom our bliss and honour spring.’ 

Obedient to his mother’s best 
His father’s feet he gently pressed 
With twining arms and lingering hands : 

‘ Father’, he cried, ‘ here Angad stands.’ 

Then Td.rd : <Art thou stern and mute, 
Begardless of thy child’s salute ? 

Hast thou no blessing for thy son, 

No word for little Angad, none? 

O hero, at thy lifeless feeb 
Hera with my boy I take my seat, 
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As some sad mother of the herd, 

By the fierce lion undeterred, 

Lies moaning by the grassy dell 
■Wherem her lord and leader fell. 

How, having wrought that awful rite, 

The sacrifice of deadly fight, 

Wherein the shaft by Rtoa sped 
Supplied the place of water shed, 

How hast thou bathed thee at the end 
Wiithoub thy wife her aid to lend ? ^ 

Why do mine eyes no more behold 
Thy bright beloved chain of gold, 

Which, pleased with thee, the Immortals’ 
About ’thy neck vouchsafed to fiing;? [King 
Still lingering-on thy lifeless face 
I see the pride mf 'royal race: 

Thus when the'sun has set, his glow 
Still rests upon the Lord of Snow, 

Alas my hero 1 undeterred 

Thou wouldst not listen to my word. 

With tears and prayers I sued in vain; 
Thou wouldst i>ob listen, and art slain. 
Gone is my bliss, my glory : 1 
And Angad now with thee will die,’ 


SUG RIVALS LAMENT-, 

But when Sugifva saw her weep 
O’er whelmed in sorrow’s rushing deep, 
Swift through his bosom pierced the ‘S.tiiig 
Of anguish, for the fallen king. 

At the sad sight his eyes beheld 
A ftood of bitter tears outwelled, 

And, with his bosom racked and rent, 

To Kdma with his train he went. 

He came with faltering steps and slow 
Where Riima held his mighty bow. 

And arrow like a venomed snake, 

And to the son of Raghu spake : 

‘Well hast thou kept, O King, thy vow: 
The promised fruit is gathered now. 

But life is marred, my soul to-day 
Turns sickening from all joy away. 

For, while this queen laments and sighs 
Amid' a mourning peo^de’s cries, 

1 Sacrificcw and all relisfionn rites bei?in and end with ali- 
lution, and the, wife of the officiating- Bfahtnan takes au 
important part in the performance of th® holy ceremonies. 


And Angad weeps his father slain,^ 

How can my heart delight to reign? 

For outrage, fury, senseless pride, 

My brother, doomed of yore, has died. 

Yet, Raghu’s son, in bitter woe 
I mourn his fated overthrow. 

Ah, better far in pain and ill 
To dwell on Rishyamiika still 
Thau gain the heaven of Gods and all 
Its pleasures by my brother’s fall. 

Did not he cry, — great-hearted foe, — 

‘ Go, for I will not slay thee, Go’ ? 

With his brave soul those words agree ; 
My speech, my deeds, are worthy me. 

How can a brother counterweigh 
His grievous loss with joys of sway, 

And see with dull unpitying eye 
So brave and good a brother die ? 

His lofty soul was nobly blind ; 

My death alas, he ne’er designed ; 

But I, urged blindly on by hate, 

Sought with his life my rage to sate. 

He smote me with a splintered tree : 

I groaned aloud and turned to dee. 

From stern reproaches he forbore, 

And gently bade me sin no more. 

■Serene and dutiful and good, 

He kept the laws of brotherhood : 

I, fierce and greedy, vengeful, base, 

Sho-wed all the vices of our race. 

Ah me, dear friend, my brother’s fate 
Lays on my soul a crushing weight : 

A sin no heart should e’er conceive, 

But at the thought each soul should grieve ; 
Sin such as Indra’s when his blow 
Laid heavenly Vis^vardpai low. 

Yet earth, the waters of the seas, 

The race of women and the trees 
Were fain upon themselves to take 
The weight of sin for Indra’s sake. 

But who a V^nar’s soul will free. 

Or ease the load that crushes me ? 

Wretch that I am, I may not claim 
The reverence due to royal name. 


1 Vilvarupa, a son of Twaahtri or Visvatarma the 
heavenly Sarchitecb. -was a three heeded monster «Uin by 
Indra. 
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How shall I reign supreme, or dare 
Affect the power I should not share ? 
Ah me, I sorrow for my sin, 

The ruin of my race and kin, 
Polluted by a hideous crime 
World-hated till the end of time. 
Alas, the floods of sorrow roll 
With whelming force upon my soul: 
So gathers the descending rain 
In the deep hollow of the plain/ 


Bill IftS' dieti and won the meed 
That waits in heaveii on noble deed. 
Throned in the seats the brave may reach 
By liberal hand and geotie speeds. 

True to a warrior’s duty, bold 
In fight, the hero lofty-souled 
Deigned not to guard his life : he died', 
And now in heaven is glorified. 

Then cease these tears and wild despair : 
Turn to the task that claims your care, 
Pot Bdli’s is the glorious fate 



Which warriors' count most fortunate.' 

WhenKdma’s speech had found a close 
Brave Lakshmaij, terror of his foes, 

With wise and soothing words addressed 
Sugrfva still with woe oppressed : 

‘Arise Sugrfva,’ thus he said, 

♦Perform the service of the dead, r 
Prepare with Tdrd and her son 
That Bdli’s rites be duly done.. 

A store of funeral wood provide - 1 
Which wind and sun and time have dried^ 
And richest sandal fit t©' grace- 
The pyre of one of royal race. 

With words of comfort soft and kind 
Console poor- Angad’s troubled mind, 

Nor let thy heart be thus cast down, 

For thine is now the Vanars’ town. 

Iiet Angad’'s care a wreath supply, 

And raiment rich with varied dye, 

And oil and perfumes for the fire, 

And all the solemn rites require. 

Go, hasten to the town, 0 King, 

And T^tra*s litter quickly bring. 

A virtue is despatch : and speed 
Is best of all in hour of need. 

Go, let a chosen band prepare 
The litter of the dead to bear, 

For stout and tall and strong of limb 
Must be the chiefs who carry him.’ 

He spoke, — his friends’ delight and pride, - 
Then stood again by Rdma’s side. 

When T^Lra ’ heard the words he said 
Within the town he quickly sped 
And brought, on stalwart shoulders laid,. 
The litter for the rites arrayed, 

1 Th« Vinar chi«f, aob bo confounded T^ri 
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EaMA'S SPEECH, 

Then Raghu’s son, whose feeling breast 
Shared the great woe that moved the rest, 
Strove with wise charm their grief to ease, 
And gently spoke in words like these : 

* You ne’er can raise the dead to bliss 
By agony of grief like this. 

Cease your lament, nor leave undone 
The funeral task you may not shun. 

As nature orders o’er the dead 
Youiv tributary tears are shed, 

But Fate, directing each event, 

Is still the lord preeminent. 

Yes, all obey the changeless laws 
Of Fate the universal cause. 

By Fate, the lives of all proceed, 

That governs every word and deed, 

None acts, none sees his best obeyed, 

But each and all by Fate are swayed. 

The world its ordered course maintains. 
And o’er that course Fate ever reigns^ 
Fate ne’er exceeds the rule of Fate : 

Is ne’er too swift, is ne’er too late, 

A nd making nature its ally 
Forgets no life, nor passes by. 

No kith and kin, no power and force 
Can check or stay its settled course, 

No friend or client, grace or charm. 

That victor of the world disarm. 

So all wl )0 see with prudent eyes 
The hand of Fate must recognize, 

For virtue rules, or love, or gain, 

As Fate’s unchanged decrees ordain. 
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Framed like a car for Gods, complete 
With painted sides and royal seat, 

With latticed windows deftly made,. 

And golden birds and trees inlaid : 

Well joined and wrought in every part, 
A marvel of ingenious art, 

Where pleasure mounds in carven wood 
And many a graven figure stood. 

The best of jewels o’er it hung, 

And wreaths of howers around it clung, 
And over all was raised on high 
A canopy of saffron dye, 

While like the sun of morning shone 
The brilliant blooms tliat lay thereon. 
That glorious litter R^ma eyed, 

And spake to Lakshmari by his side : 
*Let B^li on the bier be placed 
And with all funeral service graced.* 
Sugriva then with many a tear 
Drew Bdli’s body to the bier 
Whereon,, with weeping Angad’s aid, 
The relics of the chief were laid 
Neath many a vesture’s varied fold, 

And wreaths and ornaments and gold. 
Then King Sugriva bade them speed 
The obsequies by law decreed : 

‘Let Vinara lead the way and throw 
Rich gems around them as they go, 
And be the chosen bearers near 
Behind them laden witli the bier. 

No costly rite may you deny, 

Dsed when the proudest monarchs die : 
As for a king of widest sway, 

Perform his obsequies to-day.’ 

Sugriva gave his high behest ; 

Then princely Ttira and the rest, 

With little Angad weeping, led 
The long procession of the dead. 

Behind the funeral litter came, 

With Tdrd first, each widowed dame, 

In tears and shrieks her loss deplored, 
And cried aloud, My lord! My lord I 
While wood and hill and valley sent 
In echoes back the shrill lament. 

Th®i on a low and sandy isle 
Was reared the hero’s funeral pile 
By crowds of toiling Vdnar’s, where 
The mountain stream ran fresh and fair. 


The Vdnar chiefs, a noble band. 

Had laid the litter on the sand, 

And stood a little space apart, 

Eacli mourning in his inmost heart. 

But T^ra, when her weeping eye 
Saw Bali on the litter lie, 

Laid his dear head upon her lap, 

And wailed aloud her dire mishap ; 

‘ 0 mighty Vanar, lord and king, 

To whose fond breast I loved to cling, 

Of goodly arms, wise, brave, and bold, 
Rise, look upon me as of old. 

Rise up, my sovereign, dost thou see 
A crowd of subjects weep for thee ? 

Still o’er thy face, though breath has fled, 
The joyous light of life is spread : 

Thus round the sun, although he set, 

A crimson glory lingers yet. 

Death clad in Rdma’s form to-day 
Has dragged thee from the world away. 
One shaft from his tremendous bow 
Dooms us to widowhood and woe. 

Hast thou, O Vdnar King, no eyes 
Thy weeping wives to recognize, 

Who for the length of way unmeet 
Have followed thee with weary feet ? 

Yet every moon-faced beauty here 
By tbee, O King, was counted dear. 

Lord of the Vdnar race, hast thou 
No eyes to see Sugriva now ? 

About tbee stands in mournful mood 
A sore-afflicted multitude, 

And Tdra and thy lords of state 
Around their monarch weep and wait. 
Arise my lord, with gentle speech, 

As was thy wont, dismissing each, 

Then in the forest will we play 
And love shall make our spirits gay.’ 

The Vilnar dames raised Tdrd, drowned 
In floods of sorrow, from the ground ; 
And Angad with Sugriva’s aid, 
O’erwhelmed with anguish and dismayed, 
Weeping for his departed sire, 

Placed Btlli’s! body on the pyre ; 

Then lit the flame, and round the dead 
Passed slowly with a mourner’s tread. 
Thus with full rites the funeral train 
Performed the service for the slain, 
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Then sought the flowing stream and made 
Libations to the parted shade. 

There, setting Angad first in place, 

The chieftains of the Vdnar race, 

With T^rd and Sugriva, shed 
The water that delights the dead* 


This answered, to Sugrfva then 
Thus spake ane\v the king of men : 

‘ Do thou who knowest right ordain 
Prince Angad consort of thy reign ; 

For he is noble, true, and bold, 

And trained a righteous course to hold. 
Gifts like his sire’s that youth adorn 
Born eldest to the eldest born. 

This is the month of Srdvaji, ^ first 
Of those that see the rain-clouds burst. 
Four months, thou knowest well, extends 
The season when the rain descends. 

No time for deeds of war is this : 

Seek thou thy fair metropolis, 

And I with Lakshma^ji, O my friend, 

The time upon this hill will spend. 

An ample cavern opens there 
Made lovely by the mountain air, 

And lotuses and lilies fill 
The pleasant lake and murmuring rill. 
When Kdrtik’s2 month shall clear the skies, 
Then tempt the mighty enterprise. 

Now, chieftain, to thy home repair, 

And be anointed sovereign there.’ 

Sugriva heard : he bowed his head: 
Within the lovely town he sped 
Which Bdli's royal will had swayed, 
Where thousand Vdnar chiefs arrayed 
Gathered in order round their king, 

And led him on with welcoming. 

Low on the earth the lesser crowd 
Fell in prostration as they bowed. 

Sugrfva looked with grateful ejms, 

Spake to them all and bade them rise. 
Then through the royal bowers he strode 
Wherein the monarch’s wives abode. 

Soon from the inner chambers came 
The V^nar of exalted fame ; 

And joyful friends drew near and shed 
King-making balm upon his head, 

Like Gods anointing in the skies 
Their sovereign of the thousand eyes.® 
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Each Vanar coucillor and peer 
In crowded numbers gathered near 
Sugriva, mournful king, while yet 
His vesture from the wave was wet. 
Before the chief of Raghu’s seed 
Unwearied in each arduous deed, 

They stood and raised the reverent hand, 
As saints before Lord Brahmd stand. 
Then Haiiumdn of massive mould, 

Like some tall iiill of glistering gold, 

Son of the God whose wild blasts shake 
The forest, thus to Rdma spake : 

* By thy kind favour, O ray lord, 

Sugriva, to his home restored 
Triumphant, has regained to-day 
His rank and power and royal sway. 

He now will call each faithful friend, 
Enter the city, and attend 

With sage advice and prudent care 
To every task that waits him there. 

Then balm and unguent shall anoint 
Our monarch, as the' laws appoint, 

A pd gems and precious wreaths shall be 
His grateful offering, King, to thee. 

Do thou, O Rdfina, with thy friend 
Thy steps within the city bend ; 

Our ruler on his throne install, 

And with thy presence cheer us all.’ 

Then, skilled in lore and arts that guide 
The speaker, Raghu’s son replied ; 

* For fourteen years I might Uot break 
The mandate that my father spake ; 

Nor can I, till that time be fled, 

The street of town or village tread. 

Let King Sugriva seek the town 
Most worthy of her high renown, 

There let him be without delay- 
Anointed^ and begin his sway.’ 


1 Sravan : July-Augaab. Bub bhe rains begin a month ear- 
lier, ftnd what follows must nob be taken liberally. The 
text has : ‘pwmd yam varahiko maaah ^dvanah ealildgctmah. 
The Bengal recension has bh© same, and Gorresio bransla- 
bea : * B queabo 11 meae Srjtvana (lugUo-agosbo), prixao della 
sbagion© piovosa, in cui dilagano le aequo,* 

2 Kdrbik t Oobober-November. 

3 “Indtas, as bhe nocturnal sun, hides himself, transfer* 
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Then brought they, o’er their king to hold, 
The white umbrella decked with gold, 

And chouries with their waving hair 
In golden handles wondrous fair ; 

And fragrant herbs and seed and spice, 
And sparkling gems exceeding price, 

And every bloom from woods and leas, 

And gum distilled from milky trees ; 

And precious ointment white as milk, 

And spotless robes of cloth and silk, 
Wreaths of sweet flowers whose glories 
In grassy grove, on lake or stream, [gleam 
And fragrant sandal and each scent 
That makes the soft breeze redolent ; 

Grain, honey, odorous seed, and store 
Of oil and curd and golden ore ; 

A noble tiger’s skin, a pair 
Of sandals wrought with costliest care. 
Eight pairs of damsels drawing nigh 
Brought unguents stained with varied dye. 
Then gems and cates and robes displayed 
Before the twice-born priests were laid, 
That they would deign in order due 
To consecrate the king anew. 

The sacred grass was duly spread 
And sacrificial flame was fed, 

"Which Scripture-learned priests supplied 
With oil which texts had sanctified. 

Then, with all rites ordained of old, 

High on the terrace bright with gold, 
Whereon a glorious carpet lay, 

And fresh-culled garlands sweet and gay, 
Placed on his throne, Sugriva bent 
His looks toward the Orient. 

In horns from forehead of the bull. 

In pitchers bright and beautiful, 

In urns of gold the Vdnars took 
Pure water brought from stream and brook, 
Prom every consecrated strand 
And every sea that beats the land. 

Then, as prescribed by sacred lore 
And many a mighty sage of yore/ 


Wied, in bhe sbary heavens : the stars are bis eyes. The h«n* 
dred-eyed or albsoeing (panopt^s) Argos placed as a spy 
©var the actions of the cow b^oved by Zens, is the Hellenio 
«imv»ienb of tlais form of indcas.’* QomtaSATW, Zoii<h 
Mythda^s* VoUl p. 418, 

1 Ba©dbi[ywaa sad othns. 


The leaders of the Vdnars poured 
The sacred water on their lord.i 
From every Vdnar at the close 
Of that imperial rite arose 
Shouts of glad triumph, loud and long 
Repeated by the high*souled throng. 
Sugriva, when the rite was done, 

Obeyed the best of Raghu’s son, 

Prince Angad to his breast he strained, 
And partner of his sway ordained. 

Once more from all the host rang out 
The loud huzza and joyful shout. 

‘ Well done I well done ! ’ each "Vdnar cried. 
And good Sugriva glorified. 

Then with glad voices loudly raised 
Were Rdma and his brother praised ; 

And bright Kishkindh^ shone that day 
With happy throngs and banner.s gay. 
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But when the solemn rite was o’er. 

And bold Sugriva reigned once more. 

The sons of Raghu sought the hill, 
Prasravan of the rushing rill, 

Where roamed the tiger and the deer, 

And lions raised their voice of fear ; 

Thick set with trees of every kind, 

With trailing shrubs and plants entwined ; 
Home of the ape and monkey, lair 
Of mountain cat and pard and bear. 

In cloudy gloom against the sky 
The sanctifying hills rose high. 

Pierced in their crest, a spacious cave 
To Ragliu’s sons a shelter gave. 

Then RdrUia, pure from every crime. 

In words well suited to the time 
To Lakshma^ spake, whose faithful zeal 
Watched humbly for his brother’s weal : 

‘ I love this spacious cavern where 
There breathes a fresh and pleasant air. 

l Sugriva appears to have been consecrated wibh.all the 
ooremonies that attended the A bhisheia or coronation of an 
Indian prince of the Aryan race. Compare the preparations- 
made for Rama’s oonseoration, Book U. Canto III. Thus* 
Homer frequently introduces into Troy the rites of Hellenic 
worship. 
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Brave brother, iefc us here remain 
Throughout tlie season of tlie rain. 

For in mine eyes this mountain crest 
Is, above all, the loveliest, 

Where copper-hued and black and white 
Show the huge blocks that face the height; 
Where gleams the shine of varied ore, 
Where dark clouds hang and torrents roar ; 
Where waving woods are fair to see, 

A nd creepers climb from tree to tree ; 
Where the gay peacock’s voice is shrill, 
And sweet birds carol on the hill; 

Where odorous breath is wafted far 
From Jessamine and Sinduv^r; 

And opening flowers of every hue 
Give wondrous beauty to the view. 

See, too, this pleasant water near 
Our cavern home is fresh and clear ; 

And lilies gay with flower and bud 
Are glorious on the lovely flood. 

This cave that faces north and east 
Will shelter us till rain has ceased ; 

And towering hills that rise behind 
Will screen us from the furious wind. 

Close by the cavern’s portal lies 
A level stone of ample size 
And sable hue, a mighty block 
Long severed from the parent rock. 

Now let thine eye bent northward rest 
A while upon that mountain crest, 

High as a cloud that brings the rain, 

And dark as iron rent in twain. 

Look soutliward, brother, now and view 
A cloudy pile of paler hue 
Like Mount Kaild,sa*s topmost height 
Where ores of every tint are bright. 

See, Lakshmar;, see before our cave 
That clear brook eastward roll its wave 
As though ’twere Gangii’s infant riil 
Down streaming from the three-peaked hill. 
See, by the water’s gentle flow 
A^oka, sdl, and sandal grow, 

And every lovely tree moat fair 
With leaf and bud and flower is there. 

See where, beneath the bending trees 
That fringe her bank, the river flees, 
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Glothed with their beauty like a maid 
In all her robes and gems arrayed, 

While from the sedgy banks are heard 
The soft notes of each amorous bird. 

O see what lovely islets stud 
Like gems the bosom of the flood, 

And sirases and wild swctns crowd 
About her till she laughs aloud. 

See, lotus blooms the brook o’erspread, 
Some tender blue, some dazzling red, 
And opening lilies white as snow 
Their buds in rich profusion show. 

There rings the joyous peacock’s scream, 
There stands the curlew by the stream, 
And holy hermits love to throng 
Where the sweet waters speed' along. : 
Ranged on the grassy margin shine 
Gay sandal trees in glittering line, 

And all the wondrous verdure seems * 
The offspring of creative dreams. 

O conquering Prince, there cemnot be 
A lovelier place than this we see. 

Here sheltered on the beauteous height 
Our days will pass in calm delight. 

Nor is Kishldndhi’s city, gay 
With grove and garden, far away. 

Thence will the breeze of evening bring 
Sweet music as the minstrels sing ; 

And, when the V^nars dance, will come 
The sound of tabour and of drum. 

Again to spouse and realm restored, 

Girt by his friends, the Vanar lord 
Great glory has acquired ; and how 
Can he be less than happy now 1 ’ 

This said, the son of Raghu made 
His dwelling in that pleasant shade 
Upon the mountain’s shelving side 
That sweetly all hia wants supplied. 

But still the hero’s troubled mind 
No comfort in his woe could find, 

Yet mourning for his stolen wife 
Dearer to Rdma than his life. 

Chief when he saw the Lord of Night 
Rise slowly o’er the eastern height, 

He tossed upon his leafy bed 
With eyes by sleep unvisited. 

Out welled the tears in ceaseless flow, 
And every sense was numbed by woe. 
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Efich pang that pierced the mourner through 
Smote Laksliman's ftjithful bosom too, 
Who, troubled for his brother’s sake, 

With wisest words the prince bespake ; 

‘ Arise, my brother, and be strong : 

Thy hero heart has mourned too long. 
Thou knowest well that tears and sighs 
Will mar the mightiest enterprise. 

Thine was the soul that loved to dare : 

To serve the Gods was still thy care ; 

And ne’er may sorrow’s sting subdue 
A heart so resolute and true. 

How canst thou hope to slay in fight 
The giant cruel in his might ? 

Unwearied must the champion be 
Who strives with such a foe as he. 

Tear out this sorrow by the root ; 

Again be bold and resolute. 

Arise, my brother, and subdue 
The demon and his wicked crew. 

Thou oanst destroy the earth, her seas, 

Her rooted hills and giant trees 
Unseated by thy furious hand i 
A nd shall one fiend thy power withstand ? 
Wait through this season of the rain 
Till suns of autumn dry the plain, 

Then shall thy giant foe, and all 
His host and realm, before thee fall. 

I wiake thy valour that has slept 
Amid the tears thine eyes have wept ; 

As drops of oil in worship raise 
The dorinant flame to sudden blaze.’ 

The son of Raghu heard : he knew 
His brother’s rede was wise and true ; 

And, honouring his friendly guide, 

In gentle words he thus replied ; 

* Wiiate’er a hero firm and bold, 

Devoted, true, and lofty-souled 
Should speak by deep affection led, 

Such are the words which thou hast said. 

I cast away each pensive thought 
That brings the noblest plans to naught, 
And each uninjured power will strain 
Until the purposed end we gain. 

Thy prudent words will I obey, 

And till the close of rain-time stay. 

When Rin^ Sugrlva will invite 
To action, and the streams be bright. 


The hero saved in hour of need 
Repays the debt with friendly deed : 
But hated by the good are they 
Who take the boon and ne’er repay.’ 


CANTO XXVIIL 

TSS RAINS. 

* See, brother, see’ thus Rtoa cried 
On Mdlyavat’s i dark-wooded side, 

* A chain of clouds, like lofty hills, 

Tiie sky with gathering shadow fills. [load 
Nine months those clouds have borne the 
Conceived from sunbeams as they glowed, 
And, having drunk the seas, give birth. 
And drop their offspring on the earth. 
Easy it seems at such a time 
That flight of cloudy stairs to climb. 

And, from their summit, safely won, 

Hang flowery wreaths about the sun. 

See how the flash of evening’s red 
Eringes the fleecy clouds o’erhead 
Till ail the sky is streaked and lined. 

With bleeding wounds incarnadinedi 
Or the wide firmament above 
Shows like a lover sick with love, 

And,. pale with cloudlets, heaves a sigh 
In the soft’ breeze that wanders by. 

See, by the fervent heat embrowned, 

Now drenched with recent showers, the 
Pours out in floods her gushing tears, [ground 
Like Sita wild with torturing fears. 

So softly blows this cloud-born breeze 
Cool through the boughs of camphor trees 
That one might hold it in the cup, 

Of hollowed hands and drink it up. 

See, brother, where that rocky steep, 
Where odorous shrubs in rain-drops weep, 
Shows like Sugrfva when they shed 
The royal balm upon -his head. 

Like students at their task appear 
Those hills whose misty peaks are near : 


l Mftlyavat. “ The name of this mountain appears to 
mo to be erroneous, and I think that instead of Malyavat 
should be read Malayavat. Malaya is a group of mountains 
situated exactly in that southern part of India where Rdma 
now was : while Miilyavat is placed to the north-east.*' 
Gobrbsio, 
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Black deerskin i garments wrought of cloud 
Their forms with fitting mantles shroud ; 
Each torrent from the summit poured 
Supplies the place of sacred cord ;2 
And winds that in their caverns moan 
Sound like the voice’s undertone.s 
From east to west red lightnings flash, 
And, quivering neath the golden lash, 

The great sky like a generous steed 
Groans inly at each call to speed. 

Yon lightning, as it flashes through 
The giant cloud of sable hue, 

Recalls my votaress Sitd, pressed 
Mid struggles to the demons’s breast. 

See, on those mountain ridges stand 
Sweet shrubs tiiat bud and bloom expand. 
The soft rain ends their pangs of grief, 

And drops its pearls on flower and leaf. 

Bub all their raptures stab me through 
And wake my pining love anew. * 

Now through the air no wild bird flies, 
Each lily shuts her weary eyes ; 

And blooms of opening jasmin show 
The parting sun has ceased to glow. 

No captain now for conquest burns, 

But homeward with his host returns ; 

For roads and kings’ ambitious dreams 
Have vanished neath descending streams. 
This is the watery month 5 wherein 
The Soman’s® sacred chants begin. 
./shd,dha7 past, now Kosal’s lords 
The harvest of the spring has stored,^ 

1 Mantlea of fcho skin of fche black antelope were the pres- 
cribed dross of ascetics and religious students, 

2 The sacred cord worn as the badge of religious initia* 
fcion by men of the three twice-born castes. 

3 The hum with which students con their tasks. 

41 fimit here a long general description of the rainy sea- 
son which is not found in the Bengal recension and appears 
to have been interpolated by a far inferior and much later 
hand than Valtniki’s. It is composed in a metre different 
from that of the rest of the Canto, and contains figures of 
poetical rhetoric and common-places which are the delight 
of more recent poets. 

5 Prausthapada or Bbadra, the modern Bhadon, corres- 
ponds to half of August and half of September. 

6 The Siiman or SsEma-veda, the third of the four Vedas, is 
really merely a reproduction of parts of Rig-veda,transpo88d 
and scattered about piece-meal, only 78 verses in the whole 
being, it is said, untraceable to the present recension of the 
Rif-veda. 

7 Asbitda is the month corresponding to parts of June 
and July.* 

8 Bharat, who was regent during Riima’s absence. 

9 Or with Gorrosio, following tho gloss of another com- 
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And dwells within his palace freed 
From every care of pressing need. 

Full is the moon, and fierce and strong 
Impetuous Sarjfl i roars along 
As though Ayodhyd’s crowds ran out 
To greet their king with echoing shout. 

In this sweet time of ease and rest 
No care disturbs Sugriva’s breast, 

Tbe foe that marred his peace o’erthrown, 
And queen and realm once more his own. 
Alas, a harder fate is mine, 

Reft both of realm and queen to pine, 
And, like the bank which floods erode, 

I sink beneath my sorrow’s load. 

Sore on my soul my miseries weigh, 

And these long rains our action stay. 
While Bivaj], seems a mightier foe 
Than I dare hope to overthrow. 

I saw the roads were barred by rain, 

I knew the hopes of war were vain ; 

Nor could I bid Sugrlva rise, 

Though prompt to aid my enterprise. 

E’en now I scarce can urge my. friend 
On whom his house and realm depend, 
Who, after toil and peril past, 

Is happy with his queen at last. 

Sugrlva after rest will know 
The hour is come to strike the blow, 

Nor will his grateful soul forget 
My succour, or deny the debt. 

I know his generous heart, and hence 
Await the time with confidence 
When he his friendly zeal will show, 

And brooks again untroubled fiow.’^ 


CANTO XXIX. 
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No flash of lightning lit the sky, 

No cloudlet marred the blue on high. 


menbary, 

“ Has completed every holy rifce and accumulated storea of 
merit.” ■ 

1 the river on which Ayodhya was built. 

2 I omit a ^olca, or four lines on gratitude and ingratitude 
repeated word for word from the last Canto. 
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The bdii’as 1 missed the welcome rain, 

The moon’s full beams were bright again, 
Sugrlva, lapped in bliss, forgot 
Tiie claims ol faith, or heeded not ; 

And by alluring joys misled 

The path of falsehood learned to tread. 

In careless ease he passed each hour, 

And dallied in his lady’s bower : 

Each longing of his heart was stilled 
And every lofty hope fulfilled. 

With royal Rumd by his side, 

Or Tdrd yet a dearer bride, 

He spent each joyous day and night 
,ln revelry and wild delight, 

Like Indra whom the nymphs entice 
To taste the joys of Paradise, 
pie power to courtiers’ hands resigned, 
To all their acts his eyes were blind. 

Ail doubt, all fear he cast aside 
And lived with pleasure for bis guide. 

But sage Haniim^n, firm and true 
Whose heart the lore of Scripture knew, 
Well trained to meet occasion, trained 
In. all by duty’s law ordained. 

Strove with his prudent speech to find 
Soft access to the monarch’s mind. 

He, skilled in every gentle art 
Of eloquence that wins the heart, 

Sugrlva from his trance to wake* 

PI is salutary counsel spake ; 

' The realm is won, thy name advanced. 
Hie glory of thy house enhanced, 

And now thy foremost care should bo 
To aid the friends who succoured thee 
He who is firm and fiiithful found 
To friendly ties in honour bound, 

Will see his name and fame increase 
And his blest kingdom thrive in peace. 
Wide sway is his who truly boasts 
Hiat friends and treasure, self and hosts 
All blent in one harmonious whole * 
Are subject to his firm control. ’ 

Do thou, whose footsteps never -stray 
From the clear bounds of duty’s way 
Assistj as honour bids thee, now 
Thy friends, o bservant of thy vow. 
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For if all cares we lay not by, 

And to our friend’s assistance fly, 

We, after, toil in idle haste, 

And all the late endeavour waste. 

Up 1 nor the promised help delay 
Until the hour have slipped away. 

Up I and with Raghu’s son renew 
The search for Sitd lost to view. 

The hour is come : he hears tbe call, 

But not on thee reproaches fall 
From him who labours to repress 
His eager spirit’s restlessness. 

Long joined to thee in friendly ties 
He made thy fame and fortune rise, 

In gentle gifts by none excelled, 

In splendid might unparalleled. 

Up, to his succour, King I repay 
The favour of that prosperous day, 

And to thy bravest captains send 
Prompt mandates to assist thy friend. 

The cry for help thou wilt not spurn 
Although no grace demands return : 

And wilt thou not thine aid afford 
To him who realm and life restored ? 

Exert tby power, and thou hast won 
Tbe love of Dasaratha’s son : 

And wilt thou for his summons wait, 

And, till he call thee, hesitate ? 

Think not the hero needs tliy power 
To save him in the desperate hour ; 

He with his arrows could subdue 
The Gods and all the demon crew, 

And only waits that he may see 
Redeemed the promise made by thee. 

Fur thee he risked his life and fought, 

For thee that great deliverance wrought. 
Then let us trace through earth and skies 
His lady wheresoe’er she lies. 

Through realms above, beneath, we flee, 
And plant our footsteps on the sea. 

Then why, 0 Lord of Vdnars, still 
Delay us waiting for thy will ? 

Give thy commands, O King, and say 
W^hat task has each, a.nd where the way. 
Before thee myriad Vanars stand [land,’ 
To sweep through heaven, o’er seas and 
Sugriva heard the timely rede 
That roused him in the day of need, 
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I The troops who guard tha frontiers oa the aortfa, south, 
east, and west. 


1 The Ohiifcaka, Cuculus, Melanoleucuf?, is supposed to 
dxiak oothlog but the water of the oioudS:, 
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And thus to Nila prompt and brave 
His hesb the imperial Vdnar gaveJ 
* Go, Nila, to the distant hosts 
That keep in arms their several posts, 
And all the armies th-Fit protect 
The quarters,^ with their chiefs, collect. 
To all the iimitaries placed 
In intermediate regions, haste, 

And bid each captain rise and lead 
His squadrons to their king with speed. 
Do thou meanwhile with strictest care 
All that the time requires prepare. 

The loitering Viinar who delays 
To gather here ere thrice five days, 
Shall surely die for his offence, 
Condemned for sinful negligence." 
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But Rdma in the autumn night 
Stood musing on the mountain height, 
While grief and love that scorned control 
Shook with wild storms the hero’s soul. 
Clear was the sky, without a cloud 
The glory of the moon to shroud, 

And bright with purest silver shone 
Each hill the soft beams looked upon. 

He knew Sugrfva’s heart was bent 
On pleasure, gay and negligent. 

He thought on Janak’a child forlorn 
Erom his fond arms for ever torn* 

He mourned occasion slipping by, 

And faint with anguish heaved each sigh. 
He sat where many a varied streak 
Of rich ore marked the mountain peak. 

He raised his eyes the sky to view. 

And to his love his sad thoughts flew. 

He heard the S^ras cry, and faint 
With sorrow poured his love-born plaint : 

* She, she who mocked the softest tone 
Of wild birds’ Voices with her own, — 
Where strays she now, my love who played 
So happy in our hermit shade ? 


How can my absent love behold 
The bright trees with their flowers of gold, 
And all their gleaming glory see 
With eyes that vainly look for me? 

How is it with my darling when 
From the deep tangles of the glen 
Float carols of each bird elate 
With rapture singing to his mate? 

In vain my weary glances rove 

From lake to hill, from stream to grove : 

I find no rapture in the scene, 

Afid languish for my fawn-eyed queen. 

Ah, does strong love with wild unrest, 
Born of the autumn, stir her breast ? 

And does the gentle lady pine 
Till her bright eyes shall look in mine V 
Thus Raghu’s son in piteous tone, 
O’erwhelmed with sorrow, made his moan. 
E’en as the bird that drinks the rains ^ 

To Indra thousand-eyed complains. 

Then Lakshmaij who had wandered through 
The copses where the berries grew, 
Returning to the cavern found 
His brother chief in sorrow drowned, 

And pitying the woes that broke 
The spirit of the hero spoke : 

‘ Why cast thy strength of soul away, 
And weakly yield to passion’s sway? 
Arise, my brother, do and dare 
Ere action perish in despair. 

Recall the- firmness of thy heart. 

And nerve thee for a hero’s part. 

Wrhose is the band unscathed to sei2fe 
The red flame quickened by the breeze ? 
Where is the foe will dare to wrong 
Or keep the Maithil lady long?’ 

Then with pale lips that sorrow dried 
The son of Raghu thus replied ; 

‘Lord Indra thousand-eyed has sent 
The sweet rain from the firmament, 

Sees the rich promise of the grain. 

And turns him to his rest again. 

The clouds with voices loud and deep. 
Veiling each tree upon the steep, 

Upon the thirsty earth have shed 
Their precious burthen, and are fled. 
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Now in kings’ hearts ambition glows: 
They rush to battle with their foes ; » ' 
But in Sugriva’s sloth I see 
No care for deeds of chivalry. 

See, Lakshma^, on each breezy height 
A thousand autumn blooms are bright. 

See how the wings of wild swans gleam 
On every islet of the stream. 

Four months of flood and rain are past : 

A hundred, years they seemed to last 
To me whom toil and trouble tried, 

My Sitd severed from my side. 

She, gentlest woman, weak and young, 
Still to her lord unwearied clung. 

Still by the exile’s side she stood 
In the wild ways of Dantdak wood, 

Like a fond bird disconsolate 
If parted from her darling mate. 

Sugriva, lapped in soft repose, 

Untouched by pity for my woes, 

Scorns the poor exile, dispossessed. 

By R^v«]j’s mightier arm oppressed. 

The wretch who comes to sue and pray 
From his lost kingdom far away. 

Hence falls on me the Vdnar’s scorn, 

A suitor friend\ess and forlorn. 

The time is come : with h'eedleaa eye 
He sees the hour of action fly, — 
Unmindful, now his hopes succeed, 

Of promise made in stress of need. 

Go seek him sunk in bliss and sloth, 
Forgetful of his royal oath. 

And as mine envoy thus upbraid 
The monarch for his help delayed : 

* Vita is the wretch who will not pay 
The favour of an earlier day, 

Hope in the suppliant’s breast awakes. 

And then his plighted promise breaks. 
Noblest, mid all of women born, 

Who keeps the words his Ups have sworn,-— 
Yea, if those words be good or ill, 
Maintains bis faith unbroken still. 

The thankless who forget to aid [prayed, 
The friend who helped them when they 
Dishonoured in their death shall lie, * 

And dogs shall pass their corpses by. 

2 The time ixtt warlike expeditions began when the rains 
ifsja oeiastti. ■" fV • 


Sure thou wouldst see my strained arm hold 
My bow of battle backed with gold, 
Wouldst gaze upon its awful form 
Like lightning flashing through the storm, 
And hear the clanging bowstring loud 
As thunder from a labouring cloud.’ 

His valour and his strength I know, 

But pleasure’s sway now sinks them low* 
With thee, my brother, for ally, 

That strength and valour I defy. 

He promised, when the rains should end, 
The succour of his arm to lend. 

Those months are past : he dares forget, 
And, lapped in pleasure, slumbers j^et. 

No thought disturbs his careless breast 
For us impatient and distressed, 

And, while we sadly wait and pine, 

Girt by his lords he quaffs the wine. 

Go, brother, go, his palace seek, 

And boldly to Sugrfva speak. 

Thus give the listless king to know 
What waits him if my anger glow : 

‘ Still open, to the gloomy Go^ 

Lms the sad path that Bdli trod. 

Sfill to thy plighted word be true. 

Lest thou, 0 Kmg, that path pursue. 

I launched the shaft I pointed well, 

And Bdli, only Bdli, fell. 

But, if from truth thou dare to stray, 

Both thee and thine this hand shall slay.* 
Thus be the Vduar king addressed, 

Then add thyself what seems the best.* 


Thus Rdma spoke, and Lakshmau then 
Made answer to the prince of men : 

‘ Yea, if the Vdnar, undeterred 
By fear of vengeance, break his word, 
Loss of his royal power ere long 
Shall pay the traitor for the wrong, 

N or. deem .1 him so void of sense 
To brave the bitter consequence- 
But if enslaved to joy he lie, 

And. scorn thy grace with blinded eye, 
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Then let him join his brother slain : 
Unmeet were such a wretch to reign. 
Quick rises, kindling in my breast, 

The wrath that will not be repressed, 
And bids me in my fury slay 
The breaker of his faith to-day. 

Let Bdli’a son thy consort trace 
With bravest chiefs of Vdnar race.* 

Thus spoke the hero, and aglow 
With rage of battle seized his bow, 

But Biima thus in gentler mood 
"With fitting words his speech renewed : 

* No hero with a soul like thine 
To paths of sin will e’er incline. 

He who his angry heart can tame 
Is worthiest of a hero’s name. 

Not thine, my brother, be the part 
So alien from thy tender heart, 

Nor let thy feet by wrath misled 
Forsake the path they loved" to tread. 
From harsh and angry words abstain : 
With gentle speech a hearing gain, 

And tax Sugriva with the crime 
Of failing faith and wasted time.’ 

Then Lakshman, bravest of the brave, 
Obeyed the best that Rd,ma gave, 

To whom devoting every thought 
The Vd,nar’s royal town he sought. 

As Mandar’s mountain heaves on high 
His curved peak soaring to the sky, 

So LakshrnaigL showed, his dread bow bent 
Like Indra’s in the firmament.' 

His brother’s wrath, his brother’s woe 
Inflamed his soul to fiercest glow. 

The tallest trees to earth were cast 
As furious on his way he passed, 

And where he stepped, so fiercely fleet. 
The stones were shivered by his feet. 

He reached Kishkindhd,’s city deep 
Embosomed where the hills were steep. 
Where street and open square were lined 
With legions of the Vd,nar kind. 

Then, as his lips with fury swelled, 

The lord of Raghu’s line beheld 
A stream of Vanar chiefs outpoured 
To do obeisance to their lord. 


1 The rainbow. 


But when the mighty prince in view 
Of the thick-coming Vdnars drew, 

They turned them in amaze to seize 
Crags of the rock and giant trees. 

He saw, and fiercer waxed his ire, 

As oil lends fury to the fire. 

Scarce had the Vd.nar chieftains seen 
That wrathful eye, that troubled mien 
Fierce as the God’s who rules the dead, 
When, turned in wild affright, they fled. 
Speeding in breathless terror ail 
Sought King Sugrfva’s council hall, 

And there made known their tale of fear, 
That Lakshmai^, wild with rage, was near. 
The king, untroubled by alarms, 

Held Td,r{i in his amorous arms. 

And in the distant bower with her 
Heard not each clamorous messenger. 
Then, summoned at the lords* behest, 
Forth from the city portals pressed, 

Each like some elephant or cloud, 

The Vslnars in a trembling crowd : 

Fierce warriors all, with massive jaws. 

And terrors of their tiger claws. 

Some matched ten elephants, and some 
A hundred’s strength could overcome. 

Some chieftains, mightier than the rest, 
Ten times a hundred’s force possessed. 
With eyes of fury Lakshma^ viewed 
The Vdnars’ tree-armed multitude 
Thus garrisoned from side to side 
The city wails assault defied. 

Beyond the moat that girt the wall 
Advanced the Viinar chiefs ; and all 
Upon the plain in firm brigade, 

Impetuous warriors, stood arrayed. 

Red at the sight flashed Lakshman’s eyes, 
His bosom heaved tumultuous sighs, 

And forth the fire of fury broke 

Like fl,ame that flashes through the smoke. 

Like some fierce snake the hero stood ; 

His bow recalled the expanded hood, 

And in his shafL-head bright and keen 
The flickering of its tongue was seen : 

And in his own all-conquering might 
The venom of its deadly bite. 

Prince Angad marked his angry look, 

And every hope his heart forsook. 
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Then, his large eyes with fury red, 

To Angad Lakshmai?. turned and said : 

‘ Gro tell tiie king that Lakshmeiji waits 
For audience at the city gates, 

Whose heart, 0 tamer of thy foes, 

Is hefivy with his brother’s woes. 

Bid him to Kama’s word attend, 

And ask if he will aid his friend. 

Go, let the king my message learn ; 

Then hither with all speed return.’ 

Prince Angad heard, and wild with grief 
Cried as he looked upon the chief : 

‘ ’Tis Lakshmaij’s self ; impelled by ire 
He seeks the city of my sire.’ 

At the fierce words and furious look 
Of Raghu’s son he quailed and shook. 

Back through the city gates lie sped, 

And, laden with the tale of dread, 

Sought King Sugriva, filled his ears 
And JElumd,’s with his doubts and fears. 

To Rum^ and the king he bent, 

And clasped their feet most reverent, 
Clasped the deaf feet of Tdrd, too, 

And told the startling tale anew. 

But King Sugrlva’s ear was dulled, 

By love and wine and languor lulled, 

Nor did the words that Angad spake 
The dumberer from his trance awake. 

But soon as Rnglm’s son came nigh 
The startled Vdnars raised a cry, 

And strove to win his grace, while dread 
Each anxious heart disquieted. 

They saw, and, as they gathered round, 
Rose from the mighty throng a sound 
Like torrents when they downward dash, 
Or thunder with the lightning’s flash. 

The shouting of the Viinars broke 
Sugrfva’s slumber, and he woke : 

Still with the wine his eyes were red, 

His neck with flowers was garlanded. 
Roused at the voice of Angad came 
Two ^^4nar lords of rank and fame ,* 

One Yaksha, one Prabb4va bight, — > 

Wise counsellors of gain and right. 

They came and raised their voices high, 
And told that Raghu’s son was nigh : 

*Tw6 brothers steadfast in their truth, 

Each glorious in the bloom of youth, 


Worthy of rule, have left the skies, 

And clothed their forms in men’s disguise. 
One at thy gates, in w'arlike hands 
Holding his mighty weapon, stands. 

His message is the charioteer 
That brings.tbe eager envoy near, 

Urged onward by his bold intent, 

And by the best of Rdma sent.^ 

The gathered V4nars saw and fled, 

And raised aloud their cry of dread. 

Son of Queen Tdr4, Angad ran 
To parley with the godlike man. 

Still fiery-eyed with rage and hate 
Stands Lakshina^ at the city gate, 

And trembling Vtlnars scarce can fly 
Scathed by the lightning of his eye. 

Go with thy son, thy kith and kin, 

The favour of the j^rince to win, 

And bow thy reverent head that so 
His fiery wrath may cease to glow. 

What righteous Pdma bids thee, do, 

And to thy plighted word be true.’ 


Sugriva heard, and, trained and tried 
In counsel, to his lords replied: 

* No deed of mine, no hasty word 
The anger of the prince has stirred. 
But haply some who hate me still 
And watch tlieir time to work me ilj, 
Have slandered me to Raghu’s son, 
Accused of deeds I ne'er have done. 
Now, O iny lords — for you are wise-— 
Speak truly what your hearts advise, 
And, pondering each event, inquire 
The reason of the prince’s ire. 


1 In a note on the corresponding passage in the Bengal 
recension Gorresio says : ‘ The text here make.s use of ft 
strange and .something more than bold metaphor which t 
have Bougiit ^o modify. The text says : ‘*Here is Lakehman 
the charioteer of words who by the orders of Erfma has 
come hither upon the car of re-solution." In his Italian fcra. 
nslation lie renders the passage ; "Here is LaU.shman, the 
brother of Rrfina who by his orders comes hither the deter- 
mined bearer of words. 
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No fear have I of Lakshmaiji ; none : 

No dread of Raglm’s miglitier aon. 

Bub wrath, that fires a friendly breast 
Without due cause, disturbs niy rest. 

With labour light is friendship gained, 

But with severest toil maintained. 

And doubt is strong, and faith is weak, 
And frienship dies when traitors speak. 
Hence is my troubled bosom cold 
With fear of Rdma lofty-souled ; 

For heavy on my spirit weigh 
His favours I can ne’er repay.’ 

He ceased : and Hanumdn of all 
The Vdnars in the council hall 
In wisdom first, and rank, expressed 
The thoughts that filled his prudent breast: 
* No marvel thou remeinberest yet 
The service thou shouldst ne’er forget, 

How the brave prince of Raghu’s seed 
Thy days from fear and peril freed ; 

And Bsili for thy sake o’erthrew, 

Whom Indra’s self might scarce subdue. 

I doubt not Rdma’s anger burns 
For the scant love thy heart returns. 

For this he sends his brother, him 
Whose glory never waxes dim. 

Sunk in repose thy careless ej^e 
Marks not the seasons as they fly, 

Nor sees that autumn has begun 
With dark blooms opening to the sun. 
Clear is the sky : no cloudlet mars 
The splendour of the shining stars. 

The balmy air is soft and still, 

And clear and bright are lake and rill. 
Thou heedest not with blinded eyes 
The hour for warlike enterprise. 

Hence Lakshmaij hither comes to break 
Tby slothful trance and bid thee wake. 
Then, Monarch, with a patient ear 
The high-souled Rama’s message hear, 
Which, reft of wife and realm and friends, 
Thus by another’s mouth he sends. 

Thou, V^nar King, hast done amiss : 

And now I see no way but this : 

Before his envoy humbly stand 
And sue for peace with suppliant hand. 
High duty bids a courtier seek 
Hij master’s weal, and freely speak. 


So by no tliought of fear controlled 
My speech, 0 King, is free and bold 
For Rdrna, if his anger glow. 

Can, with the terrors of his bow, 

This earth with all the Gods subdue, 
Gandharvas,^ and the demon crew. 
Unwise to stir his wrathful mood 
Whose favour must again be wooed. 
And, most of all, unwise for one 
Grateful like tliee for service done. 

Go with thy son and kinsmen ; bend 
Thy humble head and greet thy friend. 
And, like a fond obedient spouse, 

Be faithful to thy plighted vows.’ 


CANTO XXXIII. 

LAKSHMAN’S ENTRY. 

Through the fair city Lakshmaij came. 
Invited in Sugriva’s name. 

Within tlie gates the guardian bands 
Of Vdnars raised their suppliant hands, 
And in their ordered ranks, amazed, 

Upon the princely hero gazed. 

They marked each burning breath he drew, 
The fury of his soul they knew. 

Their hearts were chilled with sudden fear : 
They gazed, but dared not venture near. 
Before his eyes the city, gay 
With gems and flowery gardens, lay, 
Where fane and palace rose on high, 

And things of beauty charmed the eye. 
Wiiere trees of every blossom grew 
Yielding their fruit in season due 
To Viuars of celestial seed 
Who wore each varied form at need, 
Fair-faced and glorious with the shine 
Of heavenly robes and wreaths divine. 
There sandal, aloe, lotus bloomed, 

And their delicious breath perfumed 
The city’s broad street, redolent 
Of sugary mead ^ and honey scent. 

There many a lofty palace rose 
Like Vindhya or the Lord of Snows, 


1 Indra*a ftaaociates in armsi, and mnsiciana of his heaven. 

2 Mittreya, a spirituous liquor from the bloBsoma of the 
Lythrum frntioosuco, with sugar itc. 
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And with sweet murmur sparkling rills 
Leapt lightly down the sheltering hills. 

On many a glorious palace, raised 
For prince and noble, ^ Lakshman gazed : 
Like clouds of paly hue they shone 
With fragrant wreaths that hung thereon: 
There wealth of jewels was enshrined, 

And fairer gems of womankind. 

There gleamed, of noble height and size, 
Like ludra’s mansion in the skies, 
Protected by a crystal fence 
Of rock, the royal residence. 

With roof and turret high and bright 
Like Mount Kail4sa’s loftiest height. 

There blooinin g trees, Mahendra’s gift. 
High o’er thewalls were seen to lift 
Their golden-fruited boughs, that made 
With leaf and flower delicious shade. 

He saw a band of V4uars wait, 

Wielding their weapons, at the gate 
Where golden portals flashed between 
Celestial garlands red and green. 

Within Sugriva’s fair abode 
Unchecked the mighty hero strode, 

As when the sun of autumn shrouds 
His glory in a pile of clouds. 

Through seven wide courts he quiokly passed, 
And rea ched the royal bower at last, 
Where seats were set with couch and bed 
Of gold and silver richly spread. 

While the young chieftain’s feet drew near 
The sound of music reached his ear, 

As the soft breathings of the flute 
Came blending with the voice and lute. 
Then beauty showed her youth and grace 
And varied charm of form and face : 

Soft bright-eyed creatures, fair and young, — 
Gay garlands round their necks were hung, 
And greater charms to each were lent 
By richest dress and ornament. 

He saw the calm attendants wait 
About their lord in careless state, 


l"3Jheir nameis are as follows : 

Angad, Mainda, Dwivida, Qavaya, Gavilksha, Gaja, Sarabha, 
Vidyunmati^'Sampillii, Sdryiiksha, Hanumdn, VirabsJhu, Su- 
bihv). Nala, Etuinuda, Sushona, Tira, Jftmbuvatu, Dadhiva- 
kra, Nila, ^pitala, and Sunetpra. 


Heard women's girdles chime in sweet 
Accordance with their tinkling feet. 

He heard the anklet’s silvery sound, 

He saw the calm that reigned around, 

And o’er him, as he listened, came 
A rush of rage, a fl.ood of shame. 

He drew his bowstring : with the clang 
From east to west the welkin rang : 

Then in his modest mood withdrew 
A little from the ladies’ view, 

And sternly silent stood apart, 

While wrath for Rdma filled his heart. 
Sugriva knew the sounding string, 

And at the call the Vdnar king 
Sprang swiftly from his golden seat, 

And feared the coming prince to meet. 
Then with cold lips that terror dried 
To beauteous Tdrd thus he cried : 

‘ What cause of anger, O my spouse 
Fair with the charm of lovely brows, 

Sets Lakshman’s gentle brast on fire, 

And brings him in unwonted ire ? 

Say, canst tbou see, 0 faultless dame, 

A cause to fill his soul with flame? 

For there must be a reason when 
Such fury stirs the king of men. 

Reveal the sin, if sin of mine 
Anger the lord of Raghu’s line. 

Or go thyself, his rage subdue, 

And with soft words his favour woo. 

Soon as on thee his eyes are set 
His heart this anger will forget, 

For men like him of lofty mind 
Are never stern with womankind. 

First let thy gentle speech disarm 
His fury, and his spirit charm, 

And I, from fear of peril free, 

The conqueror of his foes will see.* 

She heard ; with faltering steps and slow. 
With eyes that shone with trembling glow. 
With gold-girt body gently bent 
To meet the stranger prince she went. 
When Laksbma^ saw the Vduar queen 
With trnquil eyes and modest mien. 

Before the dame he bent his head, 

And anger, at her presence, fled. 

Made bold by draughts of wine, and cheered 
By Lakshmaiji’s look, no more she feared, . 



CANTO XXXIV. 


LAKSHMAii'S SfEWOH. 

Sttgriva started from his rest 
With doubt and terror iu his breast. 
He heard the prince's furious tread 
He saw his eyes glow fiercely red. 
Swift sprang the monarch to his feet 
Upstarting from his golden seat. 

Rose Rumd and her fellows, too, 

And closely round Sugriva drew, 

As round the moon V full glory stand 
Attendant stars in glittering band. 


And in the trust his favour lent 
She thus addressed him eloquent ; 

‘ Wliouce springs thy burning fury ? say : 
Who dares thy. will to disobey ? 

Who checks the maddened flames that seize 
On forests full of withered trees ? ' 

Then Lakshmaij spoke, her mind to ease, 
His kind reply in words like these : 

‘ Thy lord his days in pleasure spends, 
Heedless of duty and of friends. 

Nor dost thou mark, though fondly true, 
The evil path his steps pursue. 

He cares not for aftairs of state, 

Nor us forlorn and desolate, 

But sits a mere spectator still, 

A sensual slave to pleasure’s will. 

Four months were fixed, the time agreed 
When he should help us in our need : 

But, bound in toils of pleasure fast. 

Ho sees not that the months are past. 
Where beats the heart which draughts of 
To virtue or to gain incline ? [wine 

Hast thou not heard those draughts destroy 
Virtue and gain and love and joy ? 

For those who, helped at need, refuse 
Their aid in turn, their virtue lose : 

And they who scorn a friend disdain 
A treasure naught may buy again. 

Thy lord has cast his friend' away, 

Nor feared from virtue’s path to stray. 

If this be true, declare, O dame 
Who knowest duty’s every claim, 

What further work remains for us 
Deceived and disappointed thus.’ 

She listened, for his woills were kind, 
Where virtue showed with gain combined, 
And thus in tui‘n the prince addressed, 

A 3 hope was rising in his breast : 

* No time, no cause of wrath 1 see 
With those who love and honour thee ; 
And thou sliouldst bear without offence 
Thy servant’s fitful negligence. 

I know the seasons glide away. 

While Rdina maddens at delay. 

I know what deed our thanks has earned, 
I know that grace should be returned. 

But still I know, wliate’er befrll, 

That conquering love is lord of all ; 
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Know where Sugrfva’s thoughts, possessed 
By one absorbing passion, rest. 

But he whom sensual joys debase 
Heeds not the claim of time and place. 
And sees not with his blinded sight 
His duty or his gain aright. 

0 pardon him who loves me I spare 
The Vduar caught in pleasure’s snare, 

And once again let Rdma grace 
With favour him who rules our race. 

E’en royal saints, whose chief delight 
Was penance and austerest rite, 

At love’s commandment have unbent, 
Beguiled by sweetest blandishment. 

And know, Sugriva, roused at last, 

The order to his lords has passed, 

And, long by love and bliss delayed, 
Wakes all on fire your hopes to aid. 

A countless host lus city fills, 
New-gathered from a thousand hills : 
Impetuous chiefs, who wear at need 
Each varied form, his legions lead. 

Come then, 0 hero, kept aloof 
By modest awe, nor fear reproof. . 

A faithful friend untouched by blame 
May look upon another’s dame.’ 

He passed within, by Tdrd pressed. 

And by his own impatient breast. 
Refulgent there in suiilike sheen 
Sugriva on his throne was seen. 

Gay garlands round his neck were twined, 
And Ruimt by her lord reclined. 


lakshMa^'S spj&MGn. 
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Sugriva glanced with reddened eyes, 

Baised his joined hands in suppliant guise, 
Flew to the door, and rooted there 
Stood like the tree that grants each prayer. ^ 
And Lakshman saw, and, fiercely moved, 
With angry speech the king reproved : 

‘ Famed is the prince who loves the truth, 
Whose soul is touched with tender ruth, 
Who, liberal, keeps each sense subdued, 
And pays the debt of gratitude. 

But all unmeet a king to be, 

The meanest of the mean is he 
Who basely breaks the promise made 
To trusting friends who lent him aid. 

He sins who for a steed has lied, 

As if a hundred steeds had died : 

Or if he lie, a cow to win, 

Tenfold as heavy is the sin. 

But if the lie aman betray, 

Both he and his shall all decay.^ 

0 Vdnar King, the thankless man 
Is worthy of tlie general ban, 

Who takes assistance of his friends, 

And in his turn no service lends. 

This verse of old by Brahmd sung 
Is echoed now by every tongue. 

Hear what He cried in angry mood 
Bewailing* man’s ingratitude : 

* For draughts of wine, for slaughtered cows, 
For treacherous theft, for broken vows 
A pardon is ordained ; but none 
For thankless scorn of service done.’ 
Ungrateful, Vd.nar King, art thou, 

And faithless to thy plighted vow. 

For Bdma brought thee help, and yet 
Thou shun nest to repay the debt : 

Or, grateful, thou hadst surely pressed 
To aid the hero in his quest. 

Thou art, in vulgar pleasures drowned, 
False to thy bond in honour bound. 

Nor yet has Kama’s guileless heart 
Discerned thee for the thing thou art— - 
A snake who holds the frog that cries 

1 The Kalpadruma or Wishing-fcree is one of fche trees of 

Svfvrga or Indra’a Paradise : ib haa bhe power of granbinff 
all deaires, * 

2 The meaning is fehab if a man promises jio give a horse 
and bhen breaks his word he commiba a aia as great as if be 
had killed a hundred horaes. 


And lures fresh victims as it dies. 

Brave Rdma, born for glorious fate, 

Has set thee in thy high estate, 

AM to the Vdnars’ throne restored, 
Great-souled himself, their mean-souled lord. 
Now if thy pride disown what he, 
High-thoughted prince, has done for thee, 
Struck by his arrows shalt thou fall, 

And B41i meet in Yama’s hall. 

Still open, to the gloomy God, 

Lies the sad path thy brother trod. 

Then to thy plighted word be true, 

Nor let thy steps that path pursue. 
Methinks the shafts of Rdma, shot 
Like thunderbolts, thou heedest not, 

Who canst, absorbed in sensual bliss, 

Thy promise from thy mind dismiss.’ 


CANTO XXXV. 


Tara's spbeob. 

He ceased t and Td,r4 starry-eyed 
Thus to the angry prince replied : 

‘ Not to my lord shouldst thou address 
A speech so fraught with bitterness : 
Not thus reproached my lord should be. 
And least of all, O Prince, by thee. 

He is no thankless coward — no — 

With spirit dead to valour’s glow. 

From paths of truth he never strays, 
Nor wanders in forbidden ways. 

Ne’er will Sugriva’s heart forget, 

By Rdma saved, the lasting debt. 

Still in his grateful breast will live 
The succour none but he could give. 
Restored to fame by Rdma’s grace, 

To empire o’er the Vdnar race, 

From ceaseless dread and toil set free. 
Restored to Rumd and to me : 

By grief and care and exile tried, 

New to the bliss so long denied. 

Like Visv4mitra once, alas, 

He marks not how the seasons pass. 


Canto XXXVL 


BUCRfVA’S SPEECH. 
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That saint ten thousand years remained 
By sweet Ghritdchfs 1 love enchained, 

And deemed those years, that flew away 
So lightly, but a single day. 

O, if those years unheeded flew 
By him who times and seasons knew, 
Unequalled for his lofty mind, 

“What marvel meaner eyes are blind ? 

Then be not angry, Baghu’s son, 

And let thy brother feel for one 
Who many a weary year has spent 
Stranger to love and blandishment. 

Lot not this wrath thy soul inflame, 

Like some mean wretch unknown to fame : 
For high and noble hearts like thine 
Love mercy and to ruth incline. 

Calm and deliberate, and slow 
With anger’s raging fire to glow. 

At length, O righteous prince, relent, 

Nor let my words in vain be spent. 

This sudden blaze of fury slake, 

I pray thee for Sugrfva^s sake. 

He would renounce at Edma’s call 
Rumd and Angad, me and all 
Who call him lord ; his gold and grain, 

The favour of his friend to gain. 

His arm shall slay the fiend more base 
In soul than all his impiou’s race. 

And happy B4ma reunite 
To Sltd, rival in delight 
Of the triumphant Moon when he 
Rejoins his darling RohiuC^ 

Ten million million demons guard 
The gates of Lanki firmly barred. 

All hope until that hc^t be slain, 

To smite the robber king, is vain , 

Nor with Sugriva!s aid alone 
May king and host be overthrown. 

Thus ere he died — for well he knew — 

Spake Bdli, and his words are true. 

I know not what his proofs might be. 

But speak the words he spake to me. 

Hence far and wide our lords are sent 
To raise the mighties t armament. 

1 The story is told in Book I. Canto LXIII,, but the ehar* 
mer there is called MenaktJ, 

2 Rehini is the name of the ninth Nakahatra or lunar as- 
feerism peraomSed as a daughter of Daksha, and the favour* 

i te wife of the Moon. 

Aldehataa is the principal star in the eonstoUation. 


For their return Sugriva waits 
Ere he can sally from his gates., 

Still is the oath Sugrfva swore 
Kept firmly even as before ; 

And the great host this day will be 
Assembled by the king’s decree, 

Ten thousand thousand troops, who wear 
The form of monkey and of bear, 
Prepared for thee the war to wage : 

Then let thy wrath no longer, rage. 

The matrons of the Vdnar race 
See marks of fury in thy face ; 

They see thine eyos like blood are red, 
And will not yet be comforted.-’ 


CANTO XXXVI. 


SUGRfvA’S SPBEOH. 

She ceased : and Lakshman. gave assent,, 
Won by her gentle argument. 

So Tfird’s pleading, just and mild, 

His softening heart had reconciled. 

His altered mood Sugriva saw, 

And cast aside the fear and awe,. 

Like raiment heavy with the rain. 
Which on his troubled soul had lain. 
Then quickly to the ground he threw 
His flowery garland, bright of hne. 
Which round his royal neck he wore. 
And, sobered, was himself once more.- 
Then turning to the princely man 
In soothing words the. king began; 

‘ My glory, wealth, ^d royal away 
To other hands had passed away : 

But Bd.ma to my rescue came, 

And gave me back my power and fame. 
O Lakshman, say, whose grateful heart 
Could nurse the hope to pay in part, 

By service of a life, the deed 
Of Kdma sprung of heavenly seed I 
His foeman Rdvan shall be slain, 

And Sltd shall be his again. 

The hero’s side I will not leave. 

But he the conquest shall achieve. 
What need of help has he who drew 
His bow, and one great arrow flew 
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Through seven tall trees, a mountain reiitj 
And deft the earth \vith force unspent ? 
What aid needs he who shook his bow, 
And at the sound the earth below 
With hill and wood and rooted rock 
Quaked feverous with the thunder shock ? 
Yet all my legions will I bring, 

And follow close the warrior Bog 
MrU’ching on his impetuous way 
Fierce Kdvan and his hosts to slay. 

If I be guilty of offence, 

Careless through love or negligence, 

Let him his loyal slave forgive ; 

For error cleaves to all who live/ 

Thus King Sugriva, good and brave. 

In humble words his answer gave, 
Softened was Lakshman’s angry mood 
Who thus his friendly speech renewed ; 

* My brother, Vdnar King, will see 
A champion and a friend in thee. 

So strong art thou, so brave and bold, 

So pure in thought, so humble-souled. 
That thou deservest well to reign 
And all a monarch’s bliss to gain. 

Lie 11, d thou my brother aid, and all 
His foes beneath his arm will fall. 

Full well the words thou speakest suit 
A chieftain wise and resolute, 

With grateful heart that loves the right, 
And foot that never yields in fight. 

O come, and 1113^ sad brother cheer 
Who mourns the wife he holds so dear. 

O pardon, friend, my harsh address, 

And B 4 ma’s frantic bitterness/ 


CANTO XXXVII. 


THE OATH Emm, 

He ceased : and King Sugriva cried 
To sage Hani'iintin 1 by his side : 

* Summon the V^nar legions, those 
Who dwell about the Lord of Snows : 
Those wilt) in Vindh^^an groves delight, 
Kailisa’s, or Hahendra’s height. 


! Vitmtki «ind ancoeeding poeta njak« the aecond irowe! in 
ihi* name ionj^ or short at their pleasure 


Dwell on the Five bright Peaks, or where 
JVIandar’s white summit cleaves the air: 
Wherever they are wandering free 
In highlands b}^ the western sea, 

On that east hill wlience springs the sun, 
Or where he sinks when da}" is done. 

Call the great cliiefs wliose legions fill 
The forests of the Lotus HilV 
Where eveiy one in strength and size 
With the stupendous Anjan 3 vies. 

Call those, with tints of burnished gold, 
Whom Mahii^aila’s caverns hold: 

Those who on Dhiimra roam, or hide 
In the wild woods on Meru’s side. 

Call those who, brilliant as the sun, 

On high Malidrun leap and run, 

Quaffing sweet juices that distil 
From odorous trees upon the hill. 

Call those whom tranquil haunts delight 
Where dwell the sage anchorite 
In groves that through their wide extent 
Exhale a thousand blossoms’ scent. 

Send out, send out : from coast to coast 
Assemble all the Vdnar host: 

With force, with words, with gifts of price, 
Compel, admonish and entice. 

Already envoys have been sent 
To warn them of their lord’s intent. 

Let others urged by the repeat 
My mandate that their steps be fleet. 
Those lords who 3’’ielding to the sway 
Of love’s delight wtmld fain delay, 

Urge hither with the utmost speed, 

Or with thee to my presence lead : 

And those who linger to the last 
Until ten da3"s be come and passed, 

And dare their sovereign to defy, 

For their offence shall surely die. 
Thousands, yea millions, vshall there be, 
Obedient to their king’s decree, 

1 Somo of tbe mountains here mentioned are fabulous 
and obhere ih is impossible to identify, Sngriva means to 
include all the mountains of India from Kailas the residence 
of the Ood Kuvera, regarded as one of the loftiest peaks of 
the Himilayue, to Mahendca in the extreme south, from the 
mountain in the east where the aun is said to rise to Astd- 
chal or the western mountain where he sets. The commen- 
tators give little assistance ; that Mahdaaila &c. are certain 
mountains is about all the information they gire. 

2 One of the celestial elephants of the (rods who protect 
the four quarters and intermediate points of the compass^ 
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Of old upon tliafc sacred height 

Was wrought Maliesvar’s^ glorious rite, 

Winch every God in heaven beheld, 

And his glad heart with triumph swelled. 
There from pure seed at random sown 
Bright plants with luscious fruit had grown, 
And, sweet as Amrit to the taste, 

The summit of the mountain gi\*«ced. 

Who once should eat the virtuous fruit 
That sprang from so divine a root. 

One whole revolving moon should be 
From every pang of hunger free. 

The Vitnars culled the fruit they found 
Kipe oil the sacrificial ground 
With rare celestial odours sweet, 

To lay them at Sugriva’s feet. 

Those noble envoys scoured the land 
To summon every Vilnar band. 

Then swiftly homeward at the head 
Of countless armaments they sped. ‘ 

They gathered by Kishkiudhii’s wall, 

They thronged Siigriva’s palace hall, 

And, richly laden, bare within 
That fruit of heavenly origin. 

Their gifts before their king they spread, 
And thus in tones of triumph said : 

‘ Through every land our way we took 
To visit hili and wood and brook, 

And all thy hosts from east to west 
Flock hither at their lord’s behest.’ 
Sugrlva with delighted look 
The present of his envoys took, 

Then bade them go, with gracious speech 
Rewarding and dismissing each. 


The lions of the Vdnar race, 

Assembled fiom each distant place. 

Forth shall they liaste like bills in size, 

Or mighty clouds that veil the skies, 

And swiftly speeding on their way 
Bring all our legions in array.’ 

He ceased : the son of Vayu * lieard, 
Submissive to his sovereign’s word ; 

And sent his rapid envoys forth 
To east and west and south and north. 
They bent their airy course afar 
Along the paths of bird and star, 

And sped through ether farther yet 
Wiiere Vishiiu’s splendid sphere is set,* 
By sea, on hill, by wdod and lake 
They called to arras for Rdma’s sake, 

As each w'ith terror in his breast 
Obeyed his awful king’s behest. 

Three million Vd,uars, fierce and strong 
As Anjan’s self, a wondrous throng, 

Sped from the spot where Rama still 
Gazed restless from the wmody hill. 

Ten million others, brave and bold, 

With coats that shone like burning gold, 
Came flying from the mountain crest 
Where sinks the weary sun to rest. 
Impetuous from the northern skies, 

Where Mount Kaildsa’s summits rise, 
Ten. hundred millions hasted, liued 
Like manes of lions, ne’er subdued : 

The dwellers on Himalaya’s side, 

Whose food his roots and fruit supplied, 
With rangers of the Vindhyan chain 
And neighbours of the Milky Main.® 

Some from the palm groves where they fed. 
Some from the woods of betel sped : 

]n countless numbers, fierce and brave, 
Tliey came from mountain, lake, and cave. 

As on their way the Vilnars went 
To rouse each distant armament. 

They chanced that wondrous tree to view 
That on Himalaya’s summit grew. 


CAKTO xxxviir. 


SSUGRIVA’S DBPARTUEE. 

Thus all the princely V^nars, true 
To their appointed tasks, withdrew. 
Sugriva deemed already done 
The work he planned for Raghu’s son. 

Then Lakshma^ geritly spoke and cheered 
Sugrtva for his valour feared : 

l Th« titiJo of Mabeivac or Mighty Lord h •omefeiraes 
{;iven to Indra,. but mors gonarally to Sira whom it heroi 
dauotei. 


1 Viy« or the Wind was the father of Haauttuin. 

3The path or station of Viahuu is the space between the 
eeren Eishie or Ursa Major, and Dhruva or the polar star, 

3 One of the seren eeas which surround the earth in coa- 
cejitric circles. 
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‘ Now, chieftain, if tliy will be so, 

Forth from Kishkindhd let us go/ 

Sugriva’s heart swelled high with pride 
As to the prince he thus replied : 

* Come, speed we forth without delay ; 

* Tis mine thy mandate to obey/ 

Sugriva bade the dames adieu, 

And Tdrd and the rest withdrew. 

Then at their chieftain’s summons came 
The Vdnars first in rank and fame, 

A trusty brave and reverent band, 

Meet e’en before a queen to stand. 

They at his cfdl made haste to bring 
The litter of the glorious king. 

* Mount, O my friend,’ Sugrfva cried. 

And straight Sumitr4’s son complied. 

Then took by Lakshmaij’s side his place 
The sovereign of the woodland race. 
Upraised by Vdnars, fleet and strong, 

Who bore the glittering load along. 

On high above his royal head 

A palj’ canopy was spread, 

And chouries white in many a hand 
The forehead of the monarch fanned, 

And shell and drum and song and shout 
Pealed round him as the king passed out. 
About the monarch went a throng 
Of V^nar warriors brave and strong, 

As onward to the mountain shade 
Where Rdma dwelt his way he made. 

Soon as the lovely spot he viewed 
Where Rdraa lived in solitude, 

The Vdtiar monarch, far-renowned, 

With Lakshmaiji, lightly stepped to ground, 
And to the son of Raghu went 
Joining his raised hands reverent. 

As their great leader raised his hands, 

So suppliant stood the V^inar bands. 

Well pleased the son of Raghu saw 
Those legions, hushed in reverent awe, 
Stand silent like the tranquil floods 
That raise their hands of lotus buds. 

But l^dma, when the king, to greet 
His friend, had bowed him at his feet, 
Raised him who ruled the Vdnar race, 

And held him in a close embrace.: 

Then, when his arms he had unknit, 
Besought him by his side to sit, 


And thus with gentle words the best 
Of men the Vdtiar king addressed ; 

* The prince who well his days divides, 
And knows aright the times and tides 
To follow duty, joy, or gain, 

He, only he, deserves to reign. 

But he who wealth and virtue leaves, 

And every hour to pleasure cleaves.. 

Falls from his bliss like him who wakes 
From slumber on a branch that breaks. 
True king is he who smites his foes. 

And favour to his servants shows, 

And of that fruit makes timely use 
Which virtue, wealth, and joy produce. 

The hour is come that bids thee rise 
To aid me in my enterprise. 

Then call thy nobles to debate, 

And'with their help deliberate.’ 

‘ Lost was my power,’ the king replied, 

‘ All strength had fled all hope had died ; 
The V^nars owned another lord ; 

But by thy grace was all restored. 

All this, O conqueror of the foe, 

To thee and Lakshma'gi’s aid I owe j 
And his should be the villain’s shame 
Who durst deny the sacred claim. 

These Ydnar chiefs of noblest birth 
Have at my bidding roamed the earth, , 

A nd brouglit from distant regions all 
Our legions at their monarch’s call : 

Fierce bears with monkey troops combined, 
And apes of every varied kind, 

Terrific in their forms, who dwell 
In grove and wood and bosky dell : 

The bright Gandharvas’ brood, the seed 
Of Gods,^ they change their shapes at need. 
Each with his legions in array, 

Hither, O Prince, they make their way. 
They come : and tens of millions swell 
To numbers that no tongue may teli.‘^ 

For thee their armies will unite 
With chiefs, Mabendra’a peers in might. 


1 See Book' I, Canto XVL 

2 The numbers are unmanageable in English verse. The 
)oefc speaks of hundreda of arbudas j and an arbvda is a. 
modr^ millions. 


I 



1 AmihMda or Anubrtfda is one of 6he four sons of the 
taighty HirasyakaaipUt «n Asur or a J)aibya son of Kaayapa 
arid Diti and killed by Vishnu in his incarnation of the Man- 
Lion Narasinha^ According to the Bhagavaba Purdna the 
©aibya or Asur Hireoyakasipa-and Hiranydksha his brother, 
both killed by Vishnu, were born again as Rdvay and Kum- 
bhakur.a hia brother.” 

2 Pttloma, a demon, was the fafcher-in-law of Indra who 
destroyed him in order to averb an imprecation. Paulomi 
is a pattodymic denoting Saohi the daughter of Puloma, 


1 “ Observe the variety of colours which the poem abbri 
bubes bo all those inhabitants of the different mountainou* 
regions, some white, others yellow &c. Such different colo- 
urs wore perhaps peculiar and distinctive charaefcerisbica of 
those various races.” GorreSsio, 

2.Su8hen;- 

3 Tara. 

4 Kesari was the husband of Haquman’s mother, and is 
here called his father. 


Cant^^ XXXIX, TIJIl YMAU BOBT. 


And earth to her foundations shook 
With hill and forest, lake and brook. 

Then hidden was the ground beneath 
Fierce warriors armed with fearful teeth, 
Hosts numberless, each lord in size 
A match for him who rules the skies ; 
From many a sea and distant bill, 

From rock and river, lake and rill. 

Some like the morning sun were bright, 
Some, like the moon, were silver white : 
These green as lotus fibres, those 
White-coated from their native snows.'’ i 
Then S'atabali came in view 
Girt by a countless retinue. 

Like some gold mountain high in air 
Tilrd’s illustrious sire 2 was there. 

There Rump’s father,^ far-renowned, 

With tens of thousands ranged around. 
There, tinted like the tender green 
Of lotus filaments, was seen. 

Compassed by countless legions, one 
Whose face was as the morning sun, 
Haniimdn’s father good and great, 

Kesari^, vrisest in debate. 

There the proud king Gavdksha, feared 
For his strong warrior arm, appeared. 
There Dhiimra, mighty lord, the dread 
Of foes, his ursine legions led. 

There Panas, first for warlike fame. 

With twenty million warriors came. 

There glorious Nila, dark of hue, 

Arrayed his countless troops in view. 
There moved lord Gavaya brave and bold, 
Resplendent like a hill of gold, 

And near him Darfmukha stood 
With millions from the hill and wood. 

And Dwivid famed for strength and speed, 
And Mainda, both of Asvin seed. 

There Gaja, strong and glorious, led 
The countless troops around him spread, 


From Meru and from Vindhya’s chain 
Tbej!' come like clouds that bring the rain. 
These round thee to the war will go, 

To smite to earth thy demon foe ; 

Will slay the Rd,kshas and restore 
Thy consort when the fight is o’er.* 


CANTO XXXIX. 


THE FAATaR host. 

Then Rdma, best of ail who guide 
Their steps by duty, thus replied : 

‘ What marvel if Lord Indra send 
The kindly rain, 0 faithful friend? 

If, thousand-rayed, the God of day 
Drive every darksome cloud away ? 

Or, rising high, the Lord of Night 
Flood the broad heaven with silver light ? 
What marvel, King, that one like thee 
The glory of his friends should be ? 

No marvel, 0 my lord, that thou 
Hast shown thy noble nature now. 

Thy heart, Sugriva, well I know ; 

Naught from thy lips but truth may flow. 
With thee for friend and champion all 
My foes beneath my arm will fall. 

The Hdkshas, when my queen he stole, 
Brought sure destruction on his soul, 

Like Anuhldda 1 who beguiled 
Queen Sachi called Puloma’s child. 

Yes, near, Sugriva, is the day 
When I iny demon foe shall slay, 

As conquering Indra in his ire 
Slew Queen Paulomfs haughty sire.’ ^ 

He ceased ; thick clouds of dust rose high 
To every quarter of the sky : 

The very sun grew faint and pale 
Behind the darkly-gathering veil. 

The mighty clouds that hung overhead 
From east to west thick darkness spread, 


4^8 


Book 17. 


THE ILmjTYAN Off 7 ALMmh 


AikI Jambavai) i the king whose sway 
TJie bears delighted to obey, 

Witli s wanning myriads onward pressed 
True to liis lord Si'griva’s best ; 

And princely Ruinan, dear to fame, 

Led millions whom no hosts could tame. 
All these and many a chief beside 3 
Came onward fierce in warlike pride. 
They covered ail the plain, and still 
Pressed forward over wood and hill. 

In rows for many a league around 
They rested on the grassy ground ; 

Or to Sugriva made their way, 

Like clouds about the Loid of Day, 

And to tiie king their proud heads bent 
In power and might preeminent. 

Sugriva then to Kjima sped, 

And raised his reverent hands, and said 
That every chief from coast to coast 
Was present with his warrior host. 


CANTO XL. 


TUB ARMY OF THF EAST. 

With practised eye the king reviewed 
The V^nars” countless multitude, 

And, joying that his best was done, 

Thus spake to Raghu’s mighty son : 

‘See, all the Viinar hosts who fear 
My sovereign might are gathered here. 
Chiefs strung as Indra’s self, who speed 
Where’er they list, these armies lead. 
Fierce and terrific to tlm view 
As Daily as or the DrUiav 3 crew, 

Fameil in all lands for souls afire 
Witli lofty thoughts, they never tire. 

I “ I here unifco under one heftdinjT two nniinals of very 
diverse nature and race, but wliich from some gross resem- 
blances, probably helped by an equivoque in the language, 
are closely affiliated in the Hindoo myth a reddish col- 

our of the skin, want of synunetre and ungainliness of form, 
etrenpfth in hugging with the fore paws or arms, the faculty 
of climbing, shortness of tail (?), sensuality, capacity of in- 
etruction in dancing and in music, are all oharacteristios 
which more or leas distinguish and meet in bears as well as 
in monkeys. In the Rdmayanam, the wise Jiimbayant, the 
Odyaaeua of the expedition of Lanki, is called now king of 
the bears (rikshaprirthivah), now great monkey (ifaAatejit'A), 
D* Gob*unati8 : Zoological Mythology, vol. II, p. 97, 

2 Gandhamddana, An^da, Tifra, Indr8jdpu,Rarabha,t)urm- 
nkija, Hanuman, Nala, Harimukha, §arabhs,Kumud»,vahni. 

3 Baity as and Banavan are fiends and enenjieB of the Gods, 
like the Titaoa of Greek mythology. 


O’er hill and vale they wander free. 

And islets of the distant sea. 

And all tliese gathered myriads, all 
Will serve thee, Rama, at thy call. 
Whate’er thy heart advises, say : 

Thy mandates will the host obey.’ 

Then answered Rdma, as he pressed 
The Vaiiar monarch to his breast : 

* O search for my lost Sita, strive 
To hud her if she still survive : 

And in thy wondrous wisdom trace 
Fierce RitvaijL to his dwelling-place. 

And when by toil and seaidi we know 
Where Sitd. lies and where the foe, 

With thee, dear friend, wdll I devise 
Fit means to end the enterprise. 

Not mine, not Laksh map’s is the power 
To guide us in the doubtful hour. 

Thou, sovereign of the Vdnars, thou 
must be our hope and leader now.’ 

He ceased; at King Sugriva’s call 
Near came a Vdnar strong and tall, 

Huge as a towering mountain, loud 
As some tremendous thunder cloud, 

A prince who warlike legions led : 

To him his sovereign turned and said ; .. 

‘ Go, take ten thousand ^ of our race 
Well trained in lore of time and place. 
And search the eastern region ; through. 
Groves, woods, and hills thy way pursue. 
Tliere seek for Sitd, trace the spot 
Where Rilvan hides, and weary not. 
Se/irch for the captive in the caves 
Of mountains, and by woods and waves, 
To Surju,2 Kauaili{,3 rejiair, 

Bhagirath’s daughter 4: fresh and fair. 
Searcli mighty Ydmun’sS peak, explore 
Swift Yamunas & delightful shore, 


1 1 reduce the unwieldy numbers of the original to mora 
modest figurea. 

2 Sarayii now Sarju is the river qb which Ayodbyii was 
built. 

3 Kausiki ia a river which flowa.through Behar, commonly 
called Koat. 

4 Bhagirath’s daughter ia Gangi or the Ganges. Th® 
legend is told at length in vol. I, Canto XLiv, The Deeceni' 
o/Gangn. . 

t*) A mountain not identified. 

6 The Jumna. The river is parsotiified as the twin sister 
of X&oia, and hence regarded u the daughter ot the San, 
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THE ARMY OF THE EAST. 
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Sarasvati* and Sindliu’s^ tide, 

And rapid S'ona’s 3 pebbly side. 

Then roam afar by Mahi’s ^ bed 
Where Kdiamahi’s groves are spread. 

Go where the silken tissue shines, 

Go to the land of silver mines, s 
Visit each isle and mountain steep 
And city circled by the deep, 

And distant villages that high 
About the peaks of Mandar lie. 

Speed over Yavadwipa’s land, 6 
And see Mount S'i^ir? proudly stand 
Uplifting to the skies his head 
By Gods and D4navs visited. 

Search each ravine and mountain pass, 
Each tangled thicket deep in grass. 

Search every cave with utmost care 
If haply Rima's queen be there. 

Then pass beyond the sounding sea 
Where heavenly beings wander free, 

And S'ona’sS waters swift and strong 
With ruddy billows foam along. 

Search where his shelving banks descend, 
Search where the hanging woods extend : 
Try if the pathless thickets screen 
The robber and the captive queen. 

Search where the torrent floods that rend 
The mountain to the plains descend ; 
Search dark abysses where they rave, 
Search mountain slope and wood and cave. 
Then on with rapid feet, and gain 
The islands of the fearful main 
Where, tortured by the tempest’s lash, 
Against rude rocks the billows dash : 

l The Sarasvafci (corr^tly called Suraooty) is supposed to 
join the Ganges and Jumna at Prayag or Allahabad. It 
rises ia the mountaias bounding the north-east part of the 

S ovince of Dehli, and running in a south-westerly direction 
comes lost in the sands of the great desert. 

2 The Sindha is the Indus, the Sanskrit « becoming h in 
Persian and being in this instance dropped by the Greeks. 

3 The Sone which rises in the district of Nagpore and 
falls into the Ganges abo-ve Patna. 

4 Mahi is a riyer rising in Mahya mid falling into the 
gulf of Cambay after a westerly course of 280 miles. 

5 There is nothing to show what parts of the country the 
oet intended to denote as silk-producing and silver^pro- 
ucing. 

6 Yavadwipa means the island pf Yava, wherever that 
may be. 

7 Sisir is said to be a mountain ridge projecting from the 
base of Meru on the south. Wilson’s Vishnu Pur ana. ed. 
Hall, Vol. n. p. in. 

8 This appears to be some mythical stream and not the 
well-known Sone, The name means red-coloured. 
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An ocean like a sable cloud, 

Whose margent monstrous serpents crowd : 
An ocean rising with a roar 
To beat upon an iron shore. 

On, onward still ! your feet shall tread 
Shores of the sea whose waves are red, 

W here spreading wide your eyes shall see 
The guilt-tormenting cotton tree,i 
And the wild spot where Garud 2 dwells 
Which gems adorn and ocean shells, 

High as Kaildsa, nobly decked, 

Wrought by the heavenly architect.3 
Huge giants named Mandehas ^ there 
111 each foul shape they love to wear, 
Numbing the soul with terror’s chill, 

Hang from the summit of the hill. 

W’'hen darts the sun his earliest beam 
They plunge them in the ocean stream. 
New vigour from his rays obtain, 

And hang upon the rocks again. 

Speed onward still : your steps shall be 
At length beside the Milky Sea 
Whose every ripple as it curls 
Gleams glorious with its wealth of pearls, 
Amid that sea like pale clouds spread 
The white Mount Rishabh ^ rears his head. 
About the mountain’s glorious waist 
Woods redolent of bloom are braced. 

A lake where lotuses unfold 
Their silver buds with threads of gold, 
Sudarsan ever bright and fair [ there, 
Where white swans sport, lies gleaming 
The wandering Kinnar’s ® dear resort, 
Where heavenly nymphs and Yakshas’^ 
sport 

1 A fabulous thorny rod of the cotton tree used for tor- 
turing the wicked in hell. The tree gives its name, Silmali, 
to one of the seven Dwipas or great divisions of the known 
continent ; and also bo a hell where the wicked are tormen- 
ted with the prickles of the tree. 

2 The king of the feathered creation, 

S Vifivakarmri, the Mulciber of the Indian heaven. 

4 “The terrific fiends named Mandehas attempt to devour 
the ann : for Brahma denounced this curse upon them, that 
without the power bo perish they should die every day (and 
revive by night) and therefore a fierce eonbeab occurs (daily) 
between them and the sun.” 

Wilson’s Vis/twu jParand, Vol II. p. 250, 

5 Said in the' Vishnu Pur am to be a ridge projecting from 
the base of Meru to the north. 

6 Kinnars are centaurs reversed, beings with equine heads 

and human bodies. . ^ 

7 Yakshaa are demi-goda attendant on Kuvera the God 
of wealth. 
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On! leave tlie Milky Sea behind : 

Another flood your search shall find, 

A waste of waters,, wild and drear, 

That chills each living heart with fear. 
There see the horse’s awful head, 
Wrath-born, that flames in Ocean’s bed.i 
There rises up a fearful cry 
From the sea things that move thereby, 
When, helpless, powerless for flight, 

They gaze upon the horrid sight. 

Pass to the northern shore, and then 
Beyond the flood three leagues and ten 
Your wondering glances will behold 
Mount Jatariipa^ bright with gold. 

There like the young moon pale of hue 
The monstrous serpent 3 will ye view, 

The earth’s supporter, whose bright eyes 
Resemble lotus leaves in size. 

He rests upon the mountain’s brow, 

And all the Gods before him bow. 

Ananta with a thousand heads 
His length in robes of azure spreads^ 

A triple-headed palm of gold — 

■ Meet standard for thelofty-souled— * 
Springs towerings from the mountain’s crest 
Beneath whose shade he loves to rest. 

So that in eastern realms each God 
May use it as a measuring-rod. 

Beyond, with burning gold aglow, 

The eastern steep his peaks will show, 
"Which in unrivalled glory rise 
A hundred leagues to pierce the skies, 

And all the neighbouring air is bright 
With golden trees that clothe the height. 

A lofty peak uprises there 

Ten leagues in height and one league square, 

Saumanas, wrought of glistering gold, 

Ne’er to be loosened from its hold. 

There his first step Lord VishgiU placed 
When through the universe he paced. 


1 Aurva was otw of bbe deacendanta of Bhrigu:, From 
ti«r wirabh proceeded aflame that bhreabened bo desbroy bho 
vorld,, hw nob Aurva cash ib inbo tfe© ocean where ib 
vetnaiaed concealed, and having the face of a hora®. The 
legend te-told m the MahdbMrat,*l, 6802. 

2 The werd J^barapa means gold. 

3 The oelehrabed jnybhological serpent king Sesha, ealled 
also Ananba or the infinite, represented aa bearing the earth 
ao; one of hia bhoasand heads. 


And with his second lightly pressed 
The loftiest peak of Meru’s crest. 

When north of Jambudwip ^ the sun 
A portion of his coux'se has run, 

And hangs above this mountain height, 
Then creatures see the genial light. 
Vaikhdnases,2 saints far renowned, 

And Balakhilyas love the ground 
Where in their glory half divine, 

Touched by the morning glow, they shine. 
The light that flashes from that steep 
Illumines all Sudar4andwfp,‘i 
And on each creature, as it glows, 

The sight and strength of life bestows. 
Search well that mountain’s woody side. 

If Rdvan there his captive hide. 

The rising sun, the golden hill 
The air with growing spleaiidours fill. 

Till flashes from the east the red 
Of morning with the light they shed. 

This, where the sun begins his state, 

. Is earth and heaven’s most eastern gate. 
Through all the mountain forest seek 
By waterfall and cave and peak. 

Search every nook and bosky dell, ^ 

If Rivan there with Sitd. dwell. 

There, Vdnars, there your steps must stay : 
No farther eastward can ye stray. 

Beyond no sun, no moon gives light, 

But all is sunk in endless night. 

Thus far, 0 Vanar lords, may you 
O’er sea and land your search pursue. 

But wild and dark and known to none 
Is the drear space beyond the sun. 

That mountain whence the sun ascends 
Your long and weary journey ends.®^ 

1 Jamlvudwipa is in the cenbire of the seven groat dxoipws: 
or continents into which the world is divided, and in the 
eenbre of Jamb-ndwipa is the golden mountain Mem 84,000 
yojans high, and crowned by the great city of Brahmii. See 
Wilson’s Vishnu Purinia., Vol. II. p, 110’. 

2 Vajkhanases are a 'racQ cS hermat saints said to have 
sprung from the nails of PrajApati. 

3 “The wife of Krabu, Samnabi, brought forth the sixty 
thousand Viflakhlyas, pigmy sages, no bigger than a joint 
of the chumb, chaste, pious, resplendent as the rays of the 
Sun.” Wilson’s yfishrm ?v,rSna^ 

4 The continent ia which "Sadarsan or Meru stands, », c, 
Jambudwip. 

6 The names of some historical peoples which occur in 
this Cantu and in the Cantos describing the south and north 
will be found in the Additional Notes, They are bare 
lists, not susceptible ol a metrical vereiha. 
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Now go, and in a month return, 

And let success my praises earn. 

He -who beyond the month shall stay 
Will with his life the forfeit pay.* 


CA^TO XLL 


THE ARMY OF THE SOUTH, 

He gathered next a chosen ba^d 
For service in the southern land. 

He summoned Ni!a son of Fire, 

' And, offspring of the eternal Sire, 

I Jdmbavstn bold and strong and tall, 

I And Hanurn^n, the best of all, 

I And many a valiant lord beside, ^ 

With Angad for their chief and guide, 

\ ‘ Go forth,’ he cried, ‘ with all this host, 

i Exploring to the southern coast : 

The thousand peaks that Viridhya shows 
Where every tree and creeper grows : 
Where Narmadd’s^ sweet waters run, 

And serpents bask them in the sun : 

Where Krishnaveni's ^ currents flee, 
i And sparkles fair Godavari.^ 

Through Mekhal^ pass and Utkal’s® land: 
Go where Dagdrna’s 7 cities stand. 

Avanti 8 seek, of high renown, 

I And Abrava^ti’s® glorious town. 

Search every hill and brook and cave 
I Where Daiidak’s woods their branches 
Ayomukh’s woody hill explore [wave. 
Whose sides are bright with richest ore, 

1 Suhotra, Safari, Saragulma, Gaja, GavjJkska, Gavaya, 
Sashena, Gandhamidana, Ulkfimukha, and Ananga, 

2 Tlie modern Nerbudda. 

3 Krisbnaveni is mentioned in the f‘iirana as <‘the 

deep Krishnaveni ” but there appears to be no clue to its 
identification. 

" 4 The modern Godarery, 

6 The Mekhalas or Mekalas according to the Purttnas lire 
‘ in the Vindhya hills, but here they appear among the peo- 
ples of the south. 

•b Utkal is still the native name of Orissa. 

7 The land of the people of the ‘ten forts.’ Professor Hall 
in a note on Wimon’s Vishnu vurdna, Vol- II, p, 16(> says ; 
“The oral traditions of the vicinity to this day assign the 
name of Das^rna to a region lying to the east of the District 
of Chundeyree’” 

8 Avanti ia one of the ancient names of the celebrated 
" Ujjayin or Oujoin in Central Indiat 
9 Hob identified, 

10 Ayomukb moans iron faced. The mounbaia is not iden- 
tified. 


Lifting his glorious head on high 
From bloomy groves that round him lie* 
Search well his forests where the breeze 
Blows fragrant from the sandal trees. 

Then will you see Kdveri’s i stream 
Whose pleasant waters glance and gleam, 
And to the lovely banks entice 
The sportive maids of Paradise. 

High on the top of Malaya’s 2 hill, 

In holy musing, calm and still, 

Sits, radiant as the Lord of Light, 
Agastya,3 noblest anchorite. 

Soon as that iofty-thoughted lord 
His high permission shall accord, 

Pass Tdmraparm’s ^ flood whose isles 
Are loved by basking crocodiles. 

The sandal woods that fringe her side 
Those islets and her waters hide ; 

While, like an amorous matron, she 
Speeds to her own dear lord the sea. 

Thence hasting on your way behold 
The Pitndyas’ ® gates of pearl and gold* 
Then, with your task maturely planned, 
On ocean’s shore your feet will stand. 
Where, by Agastya’s high decree, 
Mahendra, ^ planted in the sea, 

With tinted peaks against the tide 
Bises in solitary pride, 

And glorious in his golden glow 
Spurns back the waves that beat below. 
Pair mountain, bright with creepers’ bloom 
And every tint that trees assume, 

Where Yaksha, God, and heavenly maid 
Meet wandering in the lovely shade, 

At changing moon and solemn tide 
By Indra’s presence glorified* 

One hundred leagues in fair extent 
An island 7 fronts the continent : 


1 The Ksfverf or modern Oauvery is well known and ha» 
always borne the same appellation, being the Cbaberis of 
Ptolemy. 

2 One of the seven prineipal mountain ehains : the south- 
ern portion of the Western Ghfts. 

3 Agastya is the great sage who has already frequently 
appeared as Rtfma’a friend and benefactor. 

4 Tjimrapar^ns a river rising in Malaya. 

& The ftindyas are a people of the Deeean. 

6 Mahendra is the chain of- hills that extends from Orisaa, 
and the northern Sircars to Gondvrina, part of. which near 
Ganjam is still called Mahendra Malay or hille of Mahendra* 

7 Lanka, Sinhaladvipa, Sarandib, or Ceylon* 
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No man may tread its glitering shore : 
With utmost heed that isle explore, 

For the fair country owns the sway 
■Of R^vaiji whom we burn to slay. 

A mighty monster stands to keep 
The passage of the southern deep. 

Lifting her awful arms on high 
She grasps e'en shadows as they fly. 
Speed through that isle, and onward still 
Where in mid sea the Flowery 
Raises on high his bloomy head 
By saints and angels visited.^ 

There, with a hundred gleaming peaks 
Bright as the sun, the sky he seeks. 

One glorious peak the Lord of Day 
Gilds ever with his loving ray ; ; 

Thereon ne’er yet the glances fell 
Of thankless wretch or infidel. 

Bow to that hill in reverence due, 

And then once more your search pursue. 
Beyond that glorious mountain hie, 

And Sflryavd.n, ^ proud hill, is nigh. 

Your rapid course yet farther bend 
Where Vaidyut’s^ airy peaks ascend. 
There trees of noblest sort, profuse. 

Of wealth, their kindly gifts produce- 
Their precious fruits, 0 Vd.nars, taste, 
The honey sip, and onward haste. 

Next will ye see Mount Kunjar rise, 
Who cheers with beauty Irearts and eyes. 
There is Agastya’s* mansion, decked 
By heaven’s all-moulding architect. 

Near Bhogavati^ stands, the place 
Where dwell the hosts of serpent race : 

A broad-wayed city, walled and barred, 
Which watchful legions keep and guard, 
The fiercest of the serpent youth, 

Each awful for his venomed tooth : 


I- The Plowery Hill of course is mythical. 

2 The whole of the geography south of Lanfci is of 
course mythical. SiiryaYan means Sunny. 

3 Vaidyut means connected with lightning, 

- 4 Agastya is here placed far to the south of Lank&. 
Earlier in this Canto he was said to dwell on 
Malaya. 

5 Bhogavati he« been frequently mentioned i it is 
the capital of the serpent Gods or demons, and usually 
represented as being in the regions under the earth. 


And throned in his imperial hall 
Is VdsukiVwho rules them all. 

Explore the serpent city well, 

Search town and tower and citadel, 

And scan each field and wood that lies 
Around it, with your watchful eyes. 

Beyond that spot your way pursue : 

A noble mountain shall ye view, 

Named Rishabh, like a mighty bull, 

With gems made bright and beautiful. 

All trees of* sandal flourish there 
Of heavenly fragrance, rich and rare. 

But, though they tempt your longing eyes, 
Avoid to touch them, and be wise. 

For Bohitas, a guardian band 

Of fierce Gandharvas, round them stand, 

Who five bright sovereign lords ^ obey, 

In glory like the God of Day. 

Here by good deeds a home is won, 

With shapes like fire, the moon, the sun. 
Here they who merit heaven by worth 
Dwell on the confines of the earth. 

There stay : beyond it, dark and drear. 
Lies the departed spirits’ sphere, 

And, girt with drakness, far from bliss, 

Is Yama’s sad metropolis. ^ 

So far, my lords, o’er land and sea 
Your destined course is plain and free. 
Beyond your steps you may not set, 

Where living thing ne’er journeyed yet. 
With utmost oare these realms survey, 

And all you meet upon the way. » 

And, when the lady’s course is traced. 
Back to your king, 0 Vdnars, haste. 

And he who tells me he has seen, 

After long search, the Maithil queen, 

Shall gain a noble guerdon : he 
In power and bliss shall equal me. 

Dear as my very life, above 
His fellows in his master’s love ; 

I call him, yea though stained with erimc, 
My kinsman from that happy time.’ 

1 "V isuki is according to some accounts the king of 
the Nagas or serpent Gods. 

2 Sailfisha, Gramini, Siksha, Suka, Babhru. 

3 The distant south beyond the confines of the 
earth is the home of departed spirits and the city of 
Yama the God of Death. 
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Itet search for Jaiiak’s daughter still, 

For Vdnars there need fear no ill. 

Near, bright as turkis, Vajra^ named, 
There stands a hill of diamond framed, 
Soaring a hundred leagues in pride, 

With trees and creepers glorified. 

Search there each cave and dark abyss 
By waterfall and precipice. 

Far in that sea the wild waves beat 
On Ghakravdn^s^ firm-rooted feet, 

Where the great discus, 3 thousand-rayed; 
By Vi^vakarmd’s ^ art was made, 

When Panchajan ^ the fiend was slain, 
And Hayagriva,® fierce in vain, 

Thence taking shell and discus went 
Lord Vishnu, God preeminent. 

On ! sixty thousand hills of gold 
With wondering eyes shall ye behold, 
Where in his glory every one 
Is brilliant as the morning sun. 

Full in the midst King Meru,7 best 
Of mountains, lifts his lofty crest, 

On whom of yore, as alb have heard, 

The sun well-pleased this boon conferred 
* On thee, 0 King, on thee and thine 
Light, day and night, shall ever shine. 
Gandharvas, Gods who love thee well 
And on thy sacred summits dwell, 
Uudimmed in lustre, bright and fair, 

The golden sheen shall ever share.’ 


CANTO XLIi. 


TUB ARM! OF THE WEST. 

Then to Susheu Sugriva betib> 

And thus addressed him reverent ; 

‘ Two hundred thousand of our best 
With thee, my lord, shall seek tlje west. 
Explore Surdshtra’s ^ distant plain, 
Explore Vd,hllka’s ^ wild domain. 

And all the pleasant brooks that flee 
Through mountains to the western sea. 
Search clustering groves on mountain 
And woods the home of anchorites, [heights, 
Search where the breesay hills are high, 
Search where the desert regions lie. 

Search all the western land beset 
W^ith woody mountains like a net. 

The country’s farthest limit reach, 

And stand upon the ocean beach. 

There wander through the groves of palm 
Where the soft air is full of balm. 

Through grassy dell and dark ravine 
Seek R^van and the Maithil queen. 

Go visit Somagiri’s ^ steep 
Where Sindhu^ mingles with the deep. 
There lions, borne on swift wings, roam 
The levels of their mountain home, 

And elephants and monsters bear, 

Caught from the ocean, to their lair. 

You Vdnars, changing forms at will, 
With rapid search must scour the hill, 
And his sky-kissing peak of gold 
Where loveliest trees their blooms unfold. 
There golden-peaked, ablaze with light, 
Uprises Pdriy^ttra’s^ height 
Where wild Gandharvas, fierce and fell, 
III bands of countless myriads dwell. 
Pluck ye no fruit within the wood ; 
Beware the impious neighbourhood, 
W'here, very mighty, strong, and hard 
To overcome, the fruit they guard. 


1 Vajra means both diamond and thunderbolt, the two 
substances being supposed to be identical. 

2 Chakraviin means discus-bearer. 

3 The discus is the favourite weapon of Vishnu. 

4 The Indian Hephaistos or Vulcan. 

5 Panchajan was a demon who lived in the sea in the 
form of a conch shell. Wilson’s Viahmt Puranvk^ V. 21. 

6 Hayagriva, Horse-necked, is the name of a Daibya who 
at the dissolution of the universe caused by BrahmiJ’s sleep, 
seized and carried off the Vedas. Vishnu slew him and re- 
covered the the sacred treasures, 

7 Meru stands in the centre of Jambudwipa and consequ- 
ently of the earth. “The sun travels round the world, 
keeping Meru always on his right. To the spectator who 
fronts him, therefore, as he rises Meru must be always on 
the north j and as the sun’s rays do noft penetrate beyond 
the centre of the mountain, the regions beyond, or to the 
north of it must be in darkness, whilst those on the south 
of it must be in light s north and south being relative, not 
absolute, terras, depending on the position of the spectator 
with regard to the Sun and Meru,” Wilson’s Yishwil. 
Pur ana Vol. II, p. 243, note. 


1 Sutifshtra, the ‘ good country,’ is the modern Surat. 

2 A country north-west of Afghanistan, Balkh, 

3 The Moon-mountain here is mythical. 

4 Bindhu is the Indus. 

5 Pdriyiibra, or as more usually written Paripatra, is the 
central or western portion of the Vindbya chain which 
skirts the province of Malwa. 
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The YUvas,i Vasus,^ they who ride 
The tempest,^ every God beside, 

Draw night to M era’s lofty crest 
When evening darkens in the west, 

And to the parting Lord of Day 
The homage of their worship pay, 

Ere yet a while, unseen of all, 

Behind Mount Asta’s^ peaks he fall. 
Wrought by the heavenly artist’s care 
A glorious palace glitters there, 

And round about it sweet birds sing 
Where the gay trees are blossoming : 

The home of Varuri^ high sould-iord 
Wrist-girded with his deadly cord. <5 
With ten tall stems, a palm between 
Meru and Asta’s bill is seen ; 

Pure silver from the base it springs, 

And far and wide its lustre flings. 

Seek Rdvan and the dame by brook, 

In pathless glen, in leafy nook. 

On Meru’s crest a hermit lives 
Bright with the light that penance gives : 
Sdvatiji 7 is he named, renowned 
As Brahmi’s peer, with glory crowned. 
There bowing down in reverence speak 
And ask him of the dame you seek. 

Thus far the splendid Lord of Day 
Pursues through heaven his ceaseless way, 
Shedding on every spot his light. 

Then sinks behind Mount Asia’s height. 
Thus far advance : the sunless sea 
Beyond is all unknow'n to me. 

Susheri of mighty arm, long tried 
In peril, shall your legions guide. 


,1 The Visvadevaa are a class of deities to whom sacrifices 
should be daily offered, as part of the ordinary worship of 
the liouseholer. According to the Vdyu Purdna this is a 
privilege conferred on them by Brahm.'f and the Pitris as a 
reward for religious austerities practised by them upon 
Himalaya. 

2 The eight vasus were originally personifications like 
other vedic deities, of natural phenomena, such as Fire, 
Wind &c. Their appellations are variously given by diffe- 
rent authorities. 

. 3 The Marufcs or storm-Gods, frequently addressed and 
worshipped as tho attendants and allies of Indra, 

4 The mountain behind which the sun sets, 

5 One of the oldest and mightiest of the Yedic deities ; in 
later mythology regarded aa the God of the sea, 

6 The knotted noose with which he seizes and punishes 
transgreasora. 

7 Sivarai is a Manu, offspring of the Sun by 0hh^y4> 


Receive his words with high respect, 
And ne’er his lightest wish neglect. 
He is my consort’s sire, and hence 
Deserves the utmost reverence.’ 


CANTO XLIII. 


TBS ARMY OF THE NORTH. 

Forth went the legions of the west : 

And wise Sugrlva then addressed 
Batabal, summoned from the crowd, 

To whom the sovereign cried aloud : 

* Go forth, O Vilnar chief, go forih, 

Explore the regions of the north. 

Thy host a hundred thousand be, 

And Yama’s sons ^ attend on thee. 

With dauntless courage, strength, and skill 
Search every river, wood, and hill. 

Through every land in order go 
Right onward to the Hills of Snow. 

Search mid the peaks that shine afar, 

In woods of Lodh and Deod^r.2 
Search if with Janak’s daughter, screened 
By sheltering rocks, there lie the flend. 

The holy grounds of Soma tread 
By Gods and minstrels visited. 

Reach Kiila’s mount, and flats that lie 
Among the peaks that tower on high. 

Then leave that hill that gleams with ore, 
And fair Sudarsan’s heights explore. 

Then on to Devasakhd, s hie 
Loved by the children of the sky, 

A dreary land you then will see 
Without a hill or brook or tree, 

A hundred leagues, bare, wild, and dread, 
In lifeless desolation, spread. 

Pursue your onward way, and haste 
Through the dire horrors of the waste 
Until triumphant with delight 
You reach KaiUsa’s glittering height. 
There stands a palace decked with gold, 

For King Kuvera^ wrought of old, 

1 The poet has nob said who the sons of Yama are. 

2 The Ijodhra or Lodh (Symplocos Bacemosa) and the 
Devadrfru or Deodar are well-known trees. 

3 The hills mentioned are nob identifiable. Soma means 
the Moon, Killa, black ; Sudarsan, fair to see ; and Dovasa- 
kbii, friend of the Gods. 

4 The God of Wealth. 


Canto XL IV 


ms nma. 
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A liome the heavenly artist planned 
And fashioned with his cunning hand. 
There lotuses adorn the flood 
With full-blown flower and opening bud, 
Where swans and mallards float, and gay 
Apsarases ^ come down to play, 

There King Vaisravan'a^ self, the lord 
By all the universe adored, 

Who golden gifts to mortals sends, 

Lives with the Guhyakas 3 his friends. 
Search every cavern in the steep, 

And green glens where the moonbeams 
If haply in that distant ground [sleep, 
The robber and the dame be found. 

Then on to Krauncha’s hill ^ and through 
His fearful pass your way pursue : 

Though dark and terrible the vale 
Your wonted courage must not fail. 

There through abyss and cavern seek,. 

On lofty ridge, and mountain peak. 

On, on I pursue your journey still 
By valley, lake, and towering hill. 

Reach the North Kurus' land, where rest 
The holy spirits of the blest : 

Where golden buds of lilies gleam 
Resplendent on the silver stream, 

And leaves of azure turkis throw 
S- )ft splendour on the waves below. 

Bright as the sun at early morn 
Fair pools that happy clime adorn, 

Where shine the loveliest flowers on stems 
Of crystal and all valued gems. 

Blue lotuses through all the land 
The glories of their blooms expand. 

And the resplendent earth is strown 
With peerless pearl and precious stone. 
Tlicre stately trees can scarce uphold 
Tiie burthen of their fruits of gold, 

And ever flaunt their gay attire 
Of flower and leaf like flames of fire. 

All there sweet lives untroubled spend 
In bliss and joy that know not end, 


1 The nymphs of Paradise. 

2 Kuvera fche soa of viaravas. 

3 A class of demigods who, like the Yakshas, are bhe at- 
tendants of Kuvera, and bhe guardians of his treasures. 

4 Sibtaated in the eastern part of the Himalaya chain, on 

the north of Assam. The mountain was torn asunder and 
the pass formed by the War-God KtJctikeya and Pata^u- 
raina, , 


While pearl-decked maidens laugh, or sing 
To music of the silvery string. ^ 

Still on your forward journey keep, 

And rest you by the northern deep, 
Where springing from the billows high 
Mount Somagiri 2 seeks the sky, 

And lightens with perpetual glow 
The sunless realm that lies below. 

There, present through all life’s extent, 
Dwells Brahmd Lord preeminent, 

And round the great God, manifest 
In RudraS forms high sages rest. 

Then turn, O Vdnars : search no more, 
Nor tempt the sunless, boundless shore.’ 


CANTO XLiy. 


THE RING. 

But special counselling he gave 
To Hanuman the wise and brave : 

To him on whom his soul relied, 

With friendly words the monarch cried ; 

* O best of Vdnars, naught can stay 
By land or sea thy rapid way^ 

Who through the air thy flight canst bend, 
And to the Immortals’ home ascend. 

All realms, I ween, are known to thee 
With every mountain, lake, and sea. 

In strength and speed which naught can tire 
Thou, worthy rival of thy sire^ 

The mighty monarch of the wind, 
Where’er thou wilt a way canst find. 

Exert thy power, 0 swift and strong, 
Bring back the lady lost so long, 

For time and place, G thou most wise, 

Lie open to thy searching eyes.’ 


1 “ The Ufcbara Kurus, it should, be remarked, may have 
been a real people, as they are meptionjed in the Aitareya 
Brahmapa. VIII. 14... ...“Wherefore the several nations 

who dwell in this northern quartet, beyond the Hiraavab, 
the Ufctara Kurus and the Ubtara Madras are consecraced 
to glorious dominiow, and people term them bhe glorious. 
In another passage of the same work, however, bhe Qttara 
Kurus are breabM aa belonging ba bhe domain of mythology." 
Mum’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, p. 494. See Additioital Notes. 

2 The Mopn-mounbain. 

3 The Budras are bhe same aa bhe storm winds, more us- 
ually called Marttbs, and are often associated with Indra. 
la bhe later mythology the Rudraa are regarded aa inferior 
manifestations of ^iva, and most of their names arc aisq. 
names of Siva, • 
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When Riima heard that special best 
To Hanuni^n above the rest, 

He froni the monarch’s favour drew 
Hope of success and trust anew 
That he on whom his lord relied, 

In toil and peril trained and tried? 
Would to a happy issue bring 
The task commanded by the. king. 

He gave the ring that bore his name, 
A token for the captive dame, 

That the sad lady in her woe 
The missive of her lord might know. 
‘This ring/ he said, *my wife will see, 
Nor fear an envoy sent by me. 

Thy valour and thy skill combined, 
Thy resolute and vigorous mind, 

A nd King Sugiiva’s high behest, 
With joyful hopes inspire my breast/ 


CANTO XLV, 


TffW DWPARTURW. 

Away, away the Vd,nars sped 
Xiike locusts o’er the land outspread. 

To northern realms where rising liigh 
The King of ^fountains cleaves the sky, 
Fierce Batabal with vast array 
Of Vanar warriors led the way. 

Far southward, as his lord decreed, 

Wise Hanumdo, the Wind-God’s seed, 
With Angad his swift way pursued, 

And .Tdra’s warlike multitude. 

Strong Vinata with all his band 
Betopk him to the eastern land. 

And brave Susheri in eager quest 
Sped swiftly to the gloomy west. 

Each Vanar chieftain sought with speed 
The quarter by his king decreed, 

While frojn his legions rose on high 
The shout and boast and battle cry ; 

‘ We will restore the dame and beat 
Tbe robber down beneath our feet. 

My arm alone shall win the day 
From R^yaj^ met in single fray, 

Shall rob the robber of his Jife, 

And rbscue’ Rama’s captive wife/ / 


All trembling in her fear and woe. 

Here, comrades, rest : no farther go : 

For I will vanquish hell, and she 
Shall by this arm again be free. 

The rooted mountains will I rend, 

The mightiest trees will break and bend, 
Earth to her deep foundations cleave, 

And make the calm sea throb and heave. 

A hundred leagues from steep to steep 
In desperate bound my feet sball leap. 

My steps shall tread unchecked and free 
Through woods, o’er land and hill and sea, 
Range as they list from flood to fell, 

And wander through the depths of hell’ 


CANTO XLVI. 


SUGRIVA'S TALE. 

‘ How, King,’ cried R^Lma, ‘ didst thou gain 
Thy love of sea and hill and plain ? ’■ 

‘ 1 told thee how,’ Sugriva said, 

* From Ball’s arm Mdydvi fled i 
To Malaya’s hill, and strove to save 
His life by hiding in the cave. 

1 told how Bdli sought, to kill 
His foe, the hollow of the hill ; 

Nor need I, King, again unfold 
The wondrous tale already told. 

Then, wandering forth, my way I took 
By many a town and wood and brook, 

I roamed the earth from place to place, 
Till, like a mirror’s polished face, 

The whole broad disk, that lies between 
Its farthest bounds, mine eyes had seen. 

I wandered first to eastern skies 
Wher^ fairest trees rejoiced mine eyes. 

And many a cave and wooded hill 
Where lilies robed the lake and rill. 

There metal dyes that hill 2 adorn 
Whence springs the sun to light the morn. 
There, too, I viewed the Milky Sea, 
Where nymphs of heaven delight to be. 
Then to the south I made my way 
From regions of the rising day, 


1 IX. 

' ^ Udayagiri w the hill from which the sun rises. 



THE AmWS DEATH 


Oanto XLVm. 

And roanaed o’er Vindhya, where the breeze 
Is odorous of sandal trees. 

Still in my fear I found no rest : 


Thus, having wandered through the east, 
Great Vinata his labours ceased, 

And weary of the fruitless pain 
Keturned to meet the king again. 

Brave Shtabali to the north 
Had led his Vd,nar legions .forth. 

Now to Sugriva back he sped 
With all his host dispirited. 

Sushe:QL.the western realms had sought, 
And homeward now his legions brought. 
All to Sugriva came, where, still 
He sat with Rdma on the hill, 

Before their sovereign humbly bent 
And thus addressed him reverent ; 

* On every hill our steps have been 
By wood and cave and deep ravine ; 

And all the wandering brooks we know 
Throughout the land that seaward flow. 
Our feet by thy command have traced 
The tangled thicket and the waste, 

And dens and dingles hard to pass 
For creeping plants and matted grass. 
Well have we searched with toil and pain, 
And monstrous creatures have we slain. 
But Hanum^n of noblest mind 
The Maithil lady yet will And ; 

For to his quarter of the sky i 
The robber fiend was seen to fly.’ 


I sought the regions of the west, 

A nd gazed on Asta, i where the sun 
Sinks when his daily course is run. 

Then from that noblest hill I fled 
And to the northern country sped, 

Saw Himavdn,2 and Meru’s steep, 

And stood beside the northern deep. 
But when, by Billi’s might oppressed, 
E’en in those wilds I could not rest, 
Came Hanumdn the wise and brave, 
And thus his prudent counsel gave : 

‘ I told thee how Matanga ^ cursed 
Thy tyrant, that his head should burst 
In pieces, should he dare invade 
The precincts of that tranquil shade. 
There may we dwell in peace and be 
From thy oppressor’s malice free.’ 

We went to Rishymiika’s hill. 

And spent our days secure from ill 
Whei’e, with that curse upon his head, 
The cruel Bdli durst not tred.* 


CANTO XLVll. 


THE RETURN. 

Thus Ibrth in quest of Sitd, went 
The legions King Sugriva sent. 

To Many a distant town they hied 
By many a lake and river’s side. 

Ab their great sovereign’s order taught, 
Through valleys, plains, and groves they 
sought. 

They toiled unresting through the day : 


CANTO XLVIIL 


THE ASUR’S DEATH. 

But Hanumdn still onward pressed 
With Tdra, Angad, and the rest. 

Through Vindhya’s pathless glens he sped 
And left no spot unvisited. 

He gazed from every mountain lieight, 

He sought each cavern dark as night. 

And wandered through the bloomy shade 
By pool and river and cascade. 

But, though they sought in every place, 
Of yet they found no trace. 

On fruit and woodland berries fed 
Through many a lonely wild they sped, 


At night upon the ground they lay 
Where the tali trees, whose branches swayed 
Beneath their fruit, gave pleasant shade. 
Then, when a weary month was spent, 
Back to Prasravan’s hill they went, 

And stood with faces of despair 
Before their king Sugrlva there. 


1 Afiiia. IS the mountain behind which the BUQ 

2 HitnAlaya, the Hills of Snow, 

S Canto XI. ’ . 


1 Hanumdn was the leader of the army of the south 
which was under the nominal command of Angad the heir* 
apparent. 
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And reached at last, untouched by fear, 

A desert terrible and drear ; 

A fruitless waste, a land of gloom 
Where trees were bare of leaf and bloom; 
Where every scanty stream was dried, 

And niggard earth her roots denied. 

No elephants through all the ground, 

No buffaloes or deer are found. 

There roams no tiger, pal'd, or bear, 

No creature of the wood is there. 

No bird displays his glittering wings, 

No tree, no shrub, no creeper springs. 
There rise no lilies from the flood, 
Resplendent with their flower and bud. 
Where the delighted bees may throng 
About the fragrance with their song. 

There lived a hermit Kandu named, 

For truth and wealth of penance famed, 
Whom fervent zeal and holy rite 
Had dowered with all-surpassing might. 

His little son, a ten year child — 

So chanced it — perished in the wild. 

His death with fury stirred the sage, 

Who cursed the forest in his rage, 

Doomed from that hour to shelter none, 

A waste for bird and beast to shun. 

They searched by. every forest edge, 
They searched each cave and mountain ledge, 
And thichets whence the water fell 
Wandering through the tangled dell. 
Striving to do Sugrlva’s will 
They roamed along each leafy rill. 

But vain were all endeavours, vain 
The careful search, the toil and pain. 
Through one dark grove they scarce could 
So thick were creepers intertwined, [wind. 
There as they struggled through the wood 
Before their eyes, an Asur i stood. 

High as a towering hill, his pride 
Tlie very Gods in heaven defied. 

Wheii on tlie fiend their glances fell 
Each braced him for the combat well. 

Tlie demon raised bis arm on high, 

And rushed upon them with a cry. 

Him Angad smote, —for, sure, he thought 
This was the fiend they long had sought. 

1, The B^agaT recension— Gorreaio’s edition— calls this 
Asur or demon the son of Maricba. . - 


From his huge mouth by Angad felled, 

The blood in rushing torrents welled, 

As, like a mountain from his base 
Uptorn, he dropped upon his face. 

Thus fell the mighty fiend : and they 
Through the tliick wood pursued their way ; 
Then, weary with the toil, reclined 
Where leafy boughs to shade them twined. 


CANT XLIX. 


ANGAD’S SPEECH. 

Then Angad spake : ‘ We Vd-nars well 
Have searched each valley, cave, and dell, 
And hill, and brook, and dark recess, 

And tangled wood, and wilderness. 

But ail in vain : no eye has seen 
The robber or the Maithil queen. 

A dreary time has passed away, 

And stern is he we all obey. 

Come, cast your grief and sloth aside, : 
Again be every effort tried ; 

Bo baply may our toil attain 
The sweet success that follows pain. 
Laborious effort, toil, and skill, 

The firm resolve, the constant will 
Secure at last the ends we seek : 

Hence, O my friends, I boldlj" speek. 

Once more then, noble hearts, once more 
Let us to-day tiiis wood explore, 

And, languor and despair subdued, 
Purchase success with toil renewed. 
Sugrfva is a king austere, 

And lidma s wrath we needs must fear. 
Come, Vdnars, if ye think it wise, 

And do the thing that 1 advise.’ 

Then Gandhamddan thus replied 
With lips that toil and thirst had dried : 

‘ Obey his words, for wise and true 
Is all that he has counselled you. 

Come, let your hosts their toil renew 
And search each grove and desert through, 
Each towering hill and forest glade. 

By lake and brook and white cascade,^ 

Till eveiy spot, as our great lord 
Commanded, be again explored.’ 
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Uprose the Vdnars one and all, 

Obedient to the chieftain’s call, 

And o’er the southern region sped 
Where Vindhya’s tangled forests spread. 
They clomb that hill that towers on high 
Like a huge cloud in autumn’s sky, 

Where many a cavern yawns, and streaks 
Of radiant silver deck the peaks. 

In eager search they wandered through 
The forests whei’e the Lodh trees grew, 

W here the dark leaves were thick and green, 
But found not Hdma’s darling queen. 

Then faint with toil, their hearts depressed, 
Descending from the mountain’s crest, 
Their weary limbs a while to ease 
They lay beneath the spreading trees. 

CANTO L. 


THE ENCHANTED CAVE, 

Angad and Tdra by his side, 

Again rose Hanuimln and tried 
Eacli mountain cavern, dark and deep, 
And stony pass and wooded steep. 

The lion’s and the tiger’s home, 

By rushing torrents white with foam. 
Then with new ardour, south and west, 
O’er Vindhya’s height the search they 
pressed. 

The day prescribed was near, and they 
Still wandered on their weary way. 

They reached the southern land beset 
With woody mountains like a net. 

At length a mighty cave they spied 
That opened in a mountain’s side, 

Where many a verdant creeper grew 
And o’er the mouth its tendrils threw. 
Thence issued crane, and swan and drake, 
And trooping birds that love the lake. 
The Vdnars rushed within to cool 
Their fevered lips in spring or pool. 

Vast was the cavern, dark and dread, 
Where not a ray of light was shed J 
Yet not the more their eyesight failed, 
Their courge sank or valour quailed. 

On through the gloom the Vdnars pressed 
Witli hunger, thirst, and toil distressed^ 


Poor helpless wanderers, sad, forlorn, 

With wasted faces wan and worn. 

At length, when life seemed lost for aye, 
They saw a splendour as of day, 

A wondrous forest, fair and bright, 

Where golden trees shot flamy light. 

And lotus-covered pools were there 
With pleasant waters fresh and fair, 

And streams their rippling currents rolled 
By seats of silver and of gold. 

Pair houses reared their stately height 
Of burnished gold and lazulite, 

And glorious was the lustre thrown 
Through lattices of precious stone. 

A nd there were flowers and fruit on stems 
Of coral decked with rarest gems, 

And emerald leaves on silver trees, 

And honeycomb and golden bees. 

Then as the Vdnars nearer drew, 

A holy woman met their view. 

Around her form was duly tied 
A garment of the blackdeer’s hide,! 

Pure votaress, slie shone with light 
Of fervent zeal and holy rite. 

Then Hanumdn before the rest 

With reverent words the dame addressed : 

‘ Who art tliou ? say ; and who is lord 
Of this vast cave with treasures stored V 


* Assailed by thirst and hunger, dame, 
Within a gloomy vault we came. 

We saw the cavern opening wide, 

And straight within its depths we hied. 
But utterly amazed are we 
At all the marvels that we see. 

Whose are the golden trees that gleam 
With splendour like the morning’s beam ? 
These cates of noblest sort ? these roots 1 
This wondrous store of rarest fruits ? 
Whose are these calm and cool retreats, 
These silver homes and golden seats, 


1 The skin of the black antelope was the ascetic’s proper 
garb. 
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And lattices of precious stones ? 

Who is the happy lord that owna 
Tlie golden trees, of rarest scent, 

Neath loads of fruit and blossom bent? 
Who, strong in holy zeal, had power 
To deck the streams vvith richest dower, 
And bade the lilies bright with gold 
The glory of their blooms unfold. 

Where fish in living gold below 
The sheen of changing colours show ? 

Thine is the holy power, I ween, 

That beautified the wondrous scene ; 

But if another’s, lady, deign 
To tell us, and the whole explain.’ 

To him the lady of the cave 
In words like these her answer gave : 
‘Skilled Maya framed in days of old 
This magic wood of growing gold. 

The chief artificer in place 
Was he of all the D^nav race. 

He, for his wise enchantments famed, 

This glorious dwelling planned and framed. 
He for a thousand years endured 
The sternest penance, and secured 
From Brahmd of all boons the best, 

The knowledge -U^anasi possessed. 

Lord, by that boon, of all his will, 

He fashioned all with perfect skill ; 

And, with his blissful state content, 

In this vast grove a season spent. 

By Indra’s jealous bolt he fell 

For loving Hemd’s 2 charms too well. 

And Brahmd on that nymph bestowed 
The treasures of this fair abode, 

Wherein her tranquil days to spend 
In happiness that ne’er may end. 

Sprung of a lineage old and high, 
Merusdvar^i’s ^ daughter, I 


1 Uianas ia the name of a sage mentioned in the 
Vedas. In the epic .poema he is identified "with 
^ukra, the regent of the planet Venus, and described 
as the preceptor of the Asuras or Daityas, and poS' 
sessor of vast knowledge. 

2 is one of the nymphs of l^aradise. 

3 Mcrusavarni ia a general name for the last four 
of the fourteen Manus. 


Guard ever for that heavenly dame 
This home, Svayamprabhd, ^ my name,— 
For I have loved the lady long, 

So skilled in arts of dance andTsong. 

But say what cause your steps has led 
The mazes of this grove to tread. 

How, strangers, did ye chance to spy 
The wood concealed from wanderer’s eye ? 
Tell clearly why ye come ; but first 
Eat of this fruit and quench your thirst.’ 


CANTO LII, 


THE EXIT. 

‘ Rdma,’ he cried, ‘a prince whose sway 
All peoples of the earth obey, 

To Dandak’s tangled forest came 
With his brave brother and his dame. 

From that dark shade of forest boughs 
The giant Rd.va^ stole his spouse. 

Our king Sugriva’s orders send 
These V^nars forth to aid his friend, 

That so the lady be restored 
Uninjured to her sorrowing lord. 

With Angad and the rest this band 
Has wandered through the southern land, 
With careful search in every place 
The lady and the fiend to trace. 

We roamed the southern region o’er, 

And stood upon the ocean’s shore. 

By hunger pressed our strength gave way ; 
Beneath the spreading trees we lay, 

And cried, worn out with toil and woe, 

‘ No farther, comrades, can we go.’ 

Then as our sad eyes looked around 
We spied an opening in the groun, 

Where all was gloomy dark behind 
The creeping plants that o’er it twined. 

Svayamprabh^, the “self-luminous” is according to 
Db Gubehnatis the moon : “In .the Swyamprahh^t 
too, we meet with the moon as a good fairy who, from 
the golden palace which she reserves for her friend 
Hem^ (the golden one,) is during a month the guide, 
in the vast cavern of Hanumant and his companions, 
who have lost their way in the search of the dawn, 
Sita.” This is not quite accurate : Hanuman and M? 
companions wander for a month in the cavern without 
a guide, and then Svayamprabha leads them out. 



Cantu LI 11, 


ANGAD'B COVmEL. 

And, by the margin of the sea, ' 
Prasravaij, where you fain would be^ 
With blessings then she bade adieu. 
And swift within the cave withdrew. 


Forth trooping from the dark recess 
Came swans and mallards numberless 
With drops upon their shiniug wings * 
As newly bathed where water springs. 

* On, comrades, to the cave,’ I cried. 
And all within the portal hied. 

Each clasping fast another’s hand 
Far onward pressed the V^nar band ; 
And still, as thirst and hunger drove, 
We traced the mazes of the grove. 
Here thou with hospitable care 
Hast fed us with the noblest fare. 
Preserving us, about to die, 

With this thy plentiful supply. 

But how, 0 pious lady, say, 

May we thy gracious boon repay V 
He ceased ; the ascetic dame replied 

* Well, Vduars, am I satisfied. 

A life of holy works I lead, 

And from your hands no service need.’ 
Then spake again the Vjtnar chief : 

‘ We Came to thee and found relief. 
Now listen to a new distress, 

And aid us, holy votaress. 

Our wanderings in this vasty cave 
Exhaust the time Sugrfva gave. 

Once more then, lady, grant release. 
And let thy suppliants go in peace 


CANTO LIII. 


ANQAD'S COUNSEL. 

They looked upon the boundless main, 

The awful seat of Varu^’s reign, 

And heard his waters roar and rave 
Terrific with each crested wave. 

Then, in the depths of sorrov? drowned 
They sat upon the bosky ground, * 
And sadly, as they pondered, grieved 
For days gone by and naught achieved. 
Pain pierced them through with sharper 
When, gazing on the trees^of spring, [sting 
They saw each waving bough that showed 
The treasures of its glorious load ; 

And helpless, fainting with the weight 
Of woe they sank disconsolate. 

Then, lion-shouldered, stout and strong 
The noblest of the Vinar throng, 

Angad the prince imperial rose, 

And, deeply stricken by the woes 
That his impetuous spirit broke, 

Thus gently to the chieftains spoke : 

‘ Mark ye not, Vdnars, that the day 
Our monarch fixed has passed away ? 

The month is lost in toil and pain, 

And now, my friends, what hopes remain ? 
On you, in lore of counsel tried, 

Our king Sugrfva most relied. 

Your hearts, with strong affection fraught, 
His weal in every labour sought. 
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Stern is our king and swift to ire, 
Imperious, proud, and fierce like fire, 

And ne’er will pardon us the crime 
Of fruitless search and wasted time. 

Far better thus bo end our lives, 

And leave our wealth, our homes and wives, 
Leave our dear little ones and all, 

Than by his vengeful hand to fall. 

Think not Sugrlva’s wrath will spare 
Me Bitli’s son, imperial heir : . 

For Raghu’s royal son, not he, 

To this high place anointed me. 

Sugiiva, long my bitter foe, 

With eager hand will strike the blow, 
And, mindful of the old offence, 

Will slay me now for negligence, 

Nor will my pitying friends have power 
To save me in the deadly hour. 

No — here, 0 chieftains, will I lie 
By ocean’s marge, and fast and die.’ 

They heard the royal prince declare 
The purpose of his fixt despair ,* 

And all, by common terror moved, 

His speech in these sad words approved ; 

‘ Sugriva’s heart is hard and stern, 

And Rdma’s thoughts for Sitd yearn, 

Our forfeit lives will surely pay 
For idle search and long -delay, 

And our fierce king will bid us die 
The favour of his friend to buy.’ 

Then Tdra softly spake to cheer 
The Vd-nars’ hearts oppressed by fear : 

* Despair no more, your doubts dispel : 
Come in this ample cavern dwell. 

There may we live in blissful ease 
Mid springs and fruit and bloomy trees, 
Secure from every foe’s assault, 

For magic framed the wondrous vault, 
Protected there we need not fear 
Though Rdma and our king come near ; 
Nor dread e’en him who batters down 
The portals of the foe man’s town,’i 


1 Purandara, the destroyer of cities ; the cities being the 
olouds -which, the God of the firmament bursts open with bia 
thunderbofe, to release the waters imprisoned in these for- 
tresses of the demons of drought. 


CANTO LIV. 


HANUMAN’S speech. 

But Hanumdin, while Tdra, best 
Of splendid chiefs, his thought expressed, 
Perceived that Bdli’s princely son 
A kingdom for himself had won.^ 

His keen eye marked in him combined 
The Warrior’s arm, the ruler’s mind, 

And every noble gift should grace 
The happy sovereign of his race ; 

Marked how he grew with ripening age 
More glorious and bold and sage, — 

Like the young moon that night by night 
Shines on with ever waxing light, — 

Brave as his royal father, wise 
As he who counsels in the skies *. ^ 

Marked how, forwearied with the quest, 
He heeded not his liege’s best, 

But Tdra’s every word obeyed 
Like Indra still by Sukra ® swayed. 

Then with his prudent speech he tried 
To better thoughts the prince to gwde, 

And by division’s skilful art 
The Vdnars and the youth to part ; 

* Illustrious Angad, thou in fight 
Hast far surpassed thy father’s might, 
Most worthy, like thy sire of old, 

The empire of our race to hold. 

The Vdnars’ fickle people range 
From wish to wish and welcome change. 
Their wives and babes they will not leave, 
And to their new-made sovereign cleave. 
No art, no gifts will draw away 
The Vdnars from Sugriva’s sway, 

Through hope of wealth, through fear of pain 
Still faithful will they all remain. 

Thou fondly hopest in this cave 
The vengeance of the foe to brave. 

But Lakshma^’ s arm a shower wdll send 
Of deadly shafts those walls to rend. 


1 Perceived that Angad had secured, through the love of 
the V^nars, tbe reversion of Sugriva’s kingdom ; or, as ano- 
ther commentator explains it, perceived that Angad had 
obtained a ne-w kingdom in the enchanted cave -which the 
Vinars, through love of him, would consent to occupy. 

2 V^chaspati, Lord of Speech, the Preceptor of the Gods. 

3 ^ukra is the regent of the planet Venus, and the precep- 
tor of the Daityas. 
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Like Indra^s bolts his shafts have power 
To cleave the mountain like a flower. 

O Angad, mark my counsel well : 

If in this cave thou choose to dwell, 

These Vdnar hosts with one accord 
Will quit thee for their lawful lord. 

And turn again with thirsty eyes 
To wife and babe and all they prize. 

Thou in the lonely cavern left 
Of followers and friends bereft, 

Wilt be in all thy woe, alas, 

Weak as a blade of trembling grass ; 

And Lakshraag.’s arrows, keen and fierce 
From his strong bow, thy heart will pierce. 
But if in lowly reverence meek 
Sugrlva’s court with us thou seek, 

He, as thy birth demands, will share 
The kingdom with the royal heir. 

Thy loving kinsman, true and wise, 

Looks on thee still with favouring eyes. 
Firm in his promise, pure is he, 

And ne’er will vex or injure thee. 

He loves thy^ mother, lives for her 
A faithful friend and worshipper. 

That mother’s love thou mayst not spurn : 
Her only child, return, return*’ 

CANTO LV. 


ANQAm REPLY. 

* What truth or justice canst thou find,’ 
Cried Angad, ^in Sugrfva’s mind ? 
Where is his high and generous soul. 
His purity and self-control ? 

How is he worthy of our trust, 
Righteous, and true, and wise, and just, 
Who, shrinking not from sin and shame, 
Burst take his living brother’s dame ? 
Who, when, in stress of mortal strife 
His noble brother fought for life. 
Against the valiant warrior barred 
The portal which he stood to guard ? 
Can he be grateful — ^he who took 
The hand 6f Rima, and forsook 
Thatirfend who saved him in his woes, 
T6 whom his life and fame he owes ? 

Ah no 1 his heart is cold and mean. 


What bids him search for Rtlma’s queen ? 
Not honour’s law, not friendship’s debt, 
But angry Lakshman’s timely threat. 

No prudent heart will ever place 
Its trust in one so false and base, 

Who heeds not friendship, kith, or kin, 
Who scorns the law and cleaves to sin. 
But true or false, whate’er he be, 

One consequence I clearly see : 

Me, in my youth anointed heir 
Against his wish, he will not spare. 

Bub strike with eager hand the blow 
That rids him of a household foe. 

Shall I of power and friends despoiled, 

In all my purpose crossed and foiled, — 
Shall I Kishkindhd seek, and wait, 

Like some poor helpless thing, my fate ? 
The cruel wretch through lust of sway 
Will seize upon his helpless prey, 

And to a prison’s secret gloom 
The remnant of my years will doom. 

‘ ’Tis better far to fast and die 
Than hopeless bound in chains to lie. 
Your steps, O Vdnars, homeward bend, 
And leave me here my life to end. 

Better to die of hunger here 
Than meet at home the fate I fear. 

Go, bow you at Sugriva’s feet, 

And in my name the monarch greet. 
Before the sons of Raghu bend, 

And give the greeting that I send. 

Greet kindly Rumd too, for she 
A son’s affection claims from me. 

And gently calm with friendly care 
My mother Tdrd’s wild despair ; 

Or when she hears her darling’s fate 
The queen will die disconsolate,’ 

Thus Angad bade the chiefs adieu : 
Then on the grO'Und his limbs he threw 
Where sacred Darbha ^ grass was spread, 
And wept as every hope had fled. 

The moving words of Angad drew 
Down aged cheeks the piteous dew. 


I The name of various kinds of ^rass used ab sacrificial 
ceremonies, especially of the K.usa grass, Poa cynosuroidea, 
which was used tO' strew- bbe ground inpreparing fora 
sacrifice, the officiating Brahmans feeing purified by sitting 
on it. 
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And, as the chieftains' eyes grew dim, 
They swore to stay and die with him. 
On holy grass whose every blade 
Was duly, pointing southward, laid, 
The Vanars sat them down and bent 
Their faoes to the orient, 

While ' Here, 0 comrades, let us die 
With Angad,’ was the general cry. 


CANTO LVL 


SAMpilTL 

Then came the vultures’ mighty king 
Where sat the Vdnars sorrowing, — 
Sampdti,^ best of birds that fly 
On sounding pinions through the sky, 
Jatiyus’ brother, famed of old, 

Most glorious and strong and hold. 

Upon the slope of Vindhya’s hill 
He saw the V4nars calm and still. 

These words he uttered while the sight 
Filled his fierce spirit with delight : 

* Behold how Fate with changeless laws 
Within his toils the sinner draws, 

And brings me, after long delay, 

A rich and noble feast to-day, 

These Vdnars who are doomed to die 
My hugry maw to satisfy.’ 

He spoke no more : and Angad heard 
The menace of the mighty bird ; 

A nd thus, while anguish filled his breast, 
The noble Hanumdn addressed : 

* Vivasvat’s^ son has sought this place 
For vengeance on the Vd,nar race. 

See, Yama, wroth for Sifcd’s sake, 

Is come our guilty lives to take. 

Our king’s decree is left undone, 

And naught achieved for Raghu’s son. 

In duty have we failed, and hence 
Comes punishment for dire offence. 

Have we not heard the marvels wrought 
By King Jatdyus,^ how be fought 


1 is the eldest son of the celebrated Garuda tho 
king of birds, 

2 vivasvab or the Sun ie the father of Varna the God of 
Death. • 

3 Book m Cdnto LI. 


With R4van’s might, and, nobly brave, 
Berisbedi the Maitbil queen to save ? 

There is no living creature, none, 

But loves to die for Raghu’s son, 

And in long toils and dangers we 
Have placed our lives in jeopardy. 

Blest is Jat4yus, he who gave 
His life the Maithil queen to save, 

And proved his love for Rd.ma well 
When by the giant’s hand he fell. 

Now raised to bliss and high renown 
He fears not fierce Sugrfva’s frown. 

Alas, alas ! what miseries spring 
From that rash promise of the king I ^ 

His own sad death, and R4ma sent 
With Lakahman forth to banishment: 

The Maithil lady borne away : 

J atdyus slain in mortal fray : 

The fall of Bdli when the dart 
Of Rdma quivered in his heart : 

And, after toil and pain and care, 

Our misery and deep despair.’ 

He ceased : the feathered monarch heard, 
His heart with ruth and wonder stirred : 

* Whose is that voice,’ the vulture cried, 

‘ That tells me how Jatiyus died, 

And shakes my inmost soul with woe 
For a loved brother’s overthrow ? 

After long days at lengh I hear 
The glorious name of one so dear. 

Once more, O Vdnar chieftains, tell 
How King Jatdyus fought and fell. 

But first your aid, I pray you, lend, 

And from this peak will I descend. 

The sun burnt my wings, and I 
No longer have the power to fly.’ 


AN GAD’S Speech. 

Though grief and woe his utterance broke^ 
They trusted not the words he spoke ; 

But, looking still for secret guile, 

Reflected in their hearts a while : 

* If on our mangled limbs he feed, 

We gain the death ourselves decreed.*’ 


1 Daiaratha’s rash oath and fatal promise to bid wif^i 
E.aiko7i. , , . 
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Then rose the Vdnar chiefs, and lent 
Their arms to aid the bird’s descent ; 

And Angad spake : ‘Thera lived of yore 
A noble V^nar king who bore 
The name of Riksharajas, great 
A nd brave and strong and fortunate. 

His sons were like their father : fame 
Knows Bili and Sugriva’s name. 

Praised in all lands, a glorious king 
Was B^li, and from him I spring. 

Brave Eima, Dasaratha'a heir, 

A glorious prince beyond compare, 

His sire and duty’s law obeyed, 

And sought the depths of Dai>daks’ shade. 
SlU his well-beloved dame, 

And Lakshma:^, with the wanderer came. 

A giant watched his hour, and stole 
The sweet delight of Rd,ina’s soul. 

Jatdyus, Da^aratha’s friend, 

Swift succour to the dame would lend. 
Pierce Rdvau from his car he felled, 

And for a time the prize withheld. 

But bleeding, weak with years, and tired, 
Beneath the demon’s blows expired, 

Due rites at Rima’s hands obtained, 

And bliss that ne’er shall minish, gained. 
Then Rdma with Sugrlva made 
A covonant for mutual aid, 

And Bdrli, to the field defied, 

By conquering Rdma’s arrow died. 

Sugriva then, by Rd,ma’s grace, 

Was monarch of the V^nar race. 

By his command a mighty host 
Seeks Rtoa^s queen from coast to coast. 
Sent forth by him, in every spot 
We looked for her, hut find her not. 

Vain is the tcfil, as though by night 
We sought to find the Day-God’s light. 

In lands unknown at length we found 
A spacious cavern under ground, 

Whose vaults that stretch beneath the hill 
Were formed by Maya’s magic skill. 
Through the dark maze our steps were bent, 
And wandering there a month we spent, 
And lost, in fruitless error, thus 
The 4ay* our king allotted us. 

Thus we though feithful have transgressed, 
And failed to keep our lord’s behest^- 


No chance of safety can we see, 

No lingering hope of life have we, 
Sugriva’s wrath and Rama’s hate 
Press on our souls with grievous weight 
And we, because ’tis vain to fly, 
Resolve at length to fast and die.’ 


CANTO LVIII. 


TIMNGS OF SiTi. 

The piteous tears liis eye bedewed 
As thus his speech the bird renewed : 

* Alas my brother, slain in fight 
By Rdivau’s unresisted might 1 
I, old and wingless, weak and worn, 

O’er bis sad fate can only mourn. 

Pled is my youth : in life’s decline 
My former strength no more is mine. 

Once on the. day when Vritra^ died, 

We brothers, in ambitious pride, 

Sought, mounting with adventurous flight', 
The Day-God garlanded with light. 

On, ever on we urged our way 
Where fields of ether round us lay, 

Till, by the fervent heat assailed, 

My brother’s pinions flagged and failed. 

I marked his sinking strength, and spread 
My stronger wings to screen his head, 

Till, all my feathers burnt away, 

On Vindhya’s hill I fell and lay. 

There in my lone and helpless state 
I heard not of my brother’s fate,’ 

Thus King Samp^ti spoke and sighed : 
And royal Angad thus replied : 

‘ If, brother of Jatiyus, thou 
Hast heard the tale I told but now, 
Obedient to mine earnest prayer 
The dwelling of that fiend declare. 

O, say where cursed E^vau dwells,. 

Whom folly to his death impels.’ 


l Vribra, ‘ the coverer, hider, obabructer (of rain )’ is the 
name of the V.edio perao-nificabioo nf an im^inary malig.* 
nanb influence or demon of darkness and drought supposed 
to tfidce possession of the clouds, causing them to obstruct 
the clearness of the sky -and keep back the waters. Indra 
is represented as battling with this evil influence, and the 
pentup clouds being ' pr#iobically represented as mountains 
or castles are shattered by his thunderbolt and made to 
open their receptacles. 
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He ceased. Again Samp^ti spoke, 

And hope in every breast awoke : 

* Though lost my wings, and strength 
Yet shall my words lend R4maaid.[decayed, 
I know the worlds where Vishnu trod,^ 

I know the realm of Ocean’s God ; 

How A surs fought with heavenly foes, 
And Amrit from the churning rose.^ 

A mighty task before me lies. 

To prosper Rdraa’s enterprise, 

A task too hard for one whom length 
Of days has rifled of his strength. 

I saw the cruel Rdvaij bear 
A gentle lady through the air. 

Bright was her form, and fresh and young, 
And sparkling gems about her hung. 

* 0 R4ma, Rdma !’ cried the dame, 

And shrieked in terror Lakshmaij’s name, 
As, struggling in the giant’s hold, 

She dropped her gauds of gems and gold. 
Like sun-light on a mountain shone 
The silken garments she had on, 

And glistened o’er his swarthy form 
As lightning flashes through the storm. 
That giant R^vaiji, famed of oldj 
Is brother of the Lord of Gold.^ 

The southern ocean roars and swells 
Bound Lank^, where the robber dwells 
In his fair city nobly planned 
And built by Vi^vakarm^’s ^ hand. 

Within his bower securely barred, 

With monsters round her for a guard, 

Still in her silken vesture clad 
Lies Sltd, and her heart is sad. 

A hundred leagues your course must be 
Beyond this margin of the sea. 

Still to the south your way pursue, 

And there the giant R^vant view. 

Then up, O V^nars, and away ! 

For by my heavenly lore I say, 

There will you see the lady’s face, 

And hither soon your steps retrace. 


1 S’requont) mention has been made of the three steps of 
Vishnu typitjring the rising, culmination, and setting of 
the sun. 

2 For the CAw-ninsf o/«Ae See Book I. Canto XL V. 

3 Kuvera, the God of Wealth. 

4 The Arcbibeob of the Gods, 


In the first field of air are borne 
The doves and birds that feed on corn. 

The second field supports the. crows 
And birds whose food on branches grows. 
Along the third in balanced flight 
Sail the keen osprey and the kite. 

Swift through the fourth the falcon springs, 
The fifth the slower vulture wings. 

Up to the sixth the gay swans rise, 

Where royal Vainateya^ flies. 

We too, 0 chiefs, of vulture race, 

Our line from VinaU may trace, 
Condemned, because we wrought a deed 
Of shame, on fle.sh and blood to feed. 

But all Suparna’s^ wondrous powers 
And length of keenest sight are ours, 

That we a hundred leagues away 
Through fields of air descry our prey. 

Now from this spot my gazing eye 
Can Rdvaja and the dame descry. 

Devise some plan to overleap • 

This barrier of the briny deep. 

Find the Videhan lady there, 

And joyous to your home repair. 

Me too, 0 Vdnars, to the side 
Of Varna’s® home the ocean, guide, 

Where due libations shall be paid 
To my great-hearted brother’s shade.* 


CANTO LIX. 

SAMPATI’S story. 

They heard his counsel to the close, 

Then swiftly to their feet they rose ; 

And Jdmbavd.n with joyous breast 
The vulture king again addressed : 

‘Where, where is Sitd ? Who has seen, 
Who borne away the Maithii queen ? 

Who would the lightning flight withstand 
Of arrows shot by Lakshma^’ s hand V . 

Again Sampdti spoke to cheer 
The Vdnars as they bent to hear : 

‘ Now listen, and my words shall show 
What of the Maithii dame I know, 


1 Garuda, son of vinaW, the aovepeign of th® birds, 

2 ' Th© well-winged one,’ Garuda. 

3 Tbe Gk)d pf the Sea; •’ 
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A nd ill what distant prison lies Yet can I aid with all that will 

The lady of the long dark eyes. And words can do, and friendly skill 

Scorched by the fiery God of Day, 

High on this mighty hill I lay. 

A long and weary time had passed, CANTO LX. 

And strength and life were failing fast. 

Yet, ere the breath had left my frame, 

My son, my dear Supilrsva, came. 

Each morn and eve he brought me food, 

And filial care my life renewed. 

But serpents still are swift to ire, 

Gaudharvas slaves to soft desire, 

And we, imperial vultures, need 
A full supply our maws to feed. 

Once he returned at close of day, 

Stood by my side, but brought no prey. 

He looked upon my ravenous eye, 

Heard my complaint and made reply : 

‘ Borne on swift wings ere day was light 
I stood upon Mahendra’s^ height, 

And, far below, the sea I viewed 
And birds in countless multitude. 

Before mine eyes a giant flew 
Whose monstrous form was dark of hue, 

And struggling in his grasp was borne 
A lady radiant as the morn. 

Swift to the south his course he bent, 

And cleft the yielding element. 

The holy spirits of the air 
Came round me as I marvelled there, 

And cried, as their bright legions met ; 

* O say, is Sltd living yet ? ’ 

Thus cried the saints and told the name 
Of him who held the struggling dame. 

Then while mine eye with eager look 
Pursued the path the robber took, 

I marked the lady’s streaming hair. 

And heard her cry of wild despair. 

I saw her silken vesture rent 
And stripped of every ornament. 

Thus, 0 my father, fled the time : 

Forgive, I pray, the heedless crime,’ 

In Vain the mournful tale I heard. 

My pitying heart to fury stirred. 

What could a helpless bird of air, 

Beft of his boasted pinions, dare ? 

1 Mi^hendra is a chain of mountains generally identified 
vritli part of the Ghitii of the Psninaula, • 


SAMPlrrS STORY. 

Then from the flood Sampdti paid 
Due offerings to his brother’s shade. 

He bathed him when the rites were done. 
And spake again to Bali’s son ; 

‘Now listen, Prince, while I relate 
How first I learned the lady’s fate. 

Burnt by the sun’s resistless might 
I fell and lay on Vindhya’s height. 

Seven nights in deadly swoon £ passed, 
But struggling life retuimed at last. 
Around I bent my wondering view, 

But every spot was strange and new. 

I scanned the sea with eager ken, 

And rock and bi'ook and lake and glen. 

I saw gay trees their branches wave, 

And creepers mantling o’er the cave. 

I heard the wild birds’ joyous song, 

And waters as they foamed along, 

And knew the lovely hill must be 
Mount V indhya by the southern sea. 
Bevered by heavenly beings, stood 
Near where I lay, a sacred wood, 

Where great Ni^dkar dwelt yore 
A nd pains of awful penance bore. 

Eight thousand seasons winged their flight 
Over the toiling anchorite — 

Upon that hill my days were spent, — 
And then to heaven the hermit went. 

At last, with long and hard assay, 

Down from that height I made my way, 
And wandered through the mountain pass 
B,ough with the spikes of Dnrbha grass. 

I with my misery worn and faint 
Was eager to behold the saint ,* 

For often with Jatdyus I 

Had sought his home in days gone by. 

As nearer to the grove I drew 
The breeze with cooling fragrance blew, 
And not a tree that was not fair 
With richest flower and fruit was there. 
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With anxious heart a while I stayed 
Beneath the trees’ delightful shade, 

And soon the holy hermit, bright 
With fervent penance, came in sight. 
Behind him bears and lions, tame 
As those who know their feeder, came, 

And tigers, deer, and snakes pursued 
His steps, a wondrous multitude, 

And turned obeisant when the sage* 

Had reached his shady hermitage. 

Then came Ni^dkar to my side 
And looked with wondering eyes, and cried : 
* I knew thee not, so dire a change 
Has made thy form and feature strange. 
Where are thy glossy feathers ? where 
The rapid wings that cleft the air ? 

Two, vulture brothers once I knew : 

Each form at will could they endue. 

They of the vulture race were kiiigs, 

And flew with M^tari^vaV wings. 

In human shape they loved to greet 
Their hermit friend, and clasp his feet. 

The younger was Jatdyus, thou 
The elder whom I gaze on now. 

Say, has disease or foeman's hate 
Reduced thee from thy high estate 


CANTO LXI. 


SAMPaTI’S story. 

*Ah me ! o’erwhelmed with shame and weak 
With wounds,’ I cried, T scarce can speak. 
My hapless brother once and I 
Our strength of flight resolved to try, 

And by our foolish pride impelled 
Our way through realms of ether held. 

We vowed before the saints who tread 
The wilds about Kailasa’s head, 

That we with following wings would chase 
The swift sun to his resting place. 

Up on our soaring pinions through 
The fields of cloudless air we flew. 

Beneath us far, and far away, 

Like chariot wheels bright cities lay, 
Whence in wild snatches rose the song 
Of women mid the gay-clad throng, 

1 M^Stjs.ti4ra i8 Mentified with Va’yu, the •wind. 


With sounds of sweetest music blent 
And many a tinkling ornament. 

Then as our rapid wings we strained 
The pathway of the sun we gained. 
Beneath us all the earth was seen 
Clad in her garb of tender green, 

And every river in her bed 
Meandered like a silver thread. 

We looked on Meru far below, 

And Vindhya and the Lord of Snow, 
Like elephants that bend to cool 
Their fever in a lilied pool. 

But fervent heat and toil o’ercame 
The vigour of each yielding frame. 

Our weary hearts began to quail, 

And wildered sense to reel and fail. 

We knew not, fainting and distressed. 
The north or south or east or west. 
With a great strain mine eyes I turned 
Where the fierce sun before me burned. 
And seemed to my astonished eyes 
The equal, of the earth in size.i 
At length, o’erpowered, JaUyus fell 
Without a word to say farewell, 

And when to earth I saw him hie 
I followed headlong from the sky.2 
With sheltering wings I intervened 
And from the sun his body screened, 
But lost, for heedless folly doomed, 

My pinions which the heat consumed. 
In Janasthan, I hear them say, 

My hapless brother fell and lay. 

I, pinionless and faint and weak, 
Dropped upon Vindhya’s woody peak. 
Now with my swift wings burnt away, 
Reft of my brother and my sway. 
From this tall mountain s summit I 
Will cast me headlong down and die.’ 


sampAtfs story, - ' 

‘ As to the saint I thus complained 
My bitter tears fell unrestrained. 

1 Of course nob equal bo the whole earth, says the Com- 
meobabor, bub equal bo Janasthan. 

2 This appears bo he bhe Indian form of the stories of 
Phaethou and Daedalus and loarus- 
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He pondered for a while, then broke 
The silence, and thus calmly spoke i 
‘ Forth from thy sides again shall spring, 

0 royal bird, each withered wing, 

And all thine ancient power and might 
Return to thee with strength of sight. 

A noble deed has been foretold 

In prophecy pronounced of old : 

Nor dark to me are future things, 

Seen by the light which penance brings. 

A glorious king shall rise and reign, 

The pride of old Ikshvdku’s strain. 

A good and valiant prince, his heir, 

Shall the dear name of Rdma bear. 

With his brave brother Lakshma]gi he 
An exile in the woods shall be, 

Where R‘i.va]gt, whom no God may slay,* 
Shall steal his darling wife away. 

In vain the captive will be wooed 
With proffered love and dainty food. 

She will not hear, she will not taste ; 

But, lest her beauty wane and waste, 

Lord Indra’s self will come to her 
With heavenly food, and minister. 

Then envoys of the Vd.nar race 
By Rima sent will seek this place. 

To them, 0 roamer of the air, 

The lady’s fate shalt thou declare. 

Thou must not move-so maimed thou art— 
Thou canst not from this spot depart. 
Await the day and moment due, 

And thy burnt wings will sprout anew. 

1 might this day the boon bestow 
A nd bid again thy pinions grow, 

But wait until thy saving deed 

The nations from their fear have freed. 
Then for this glorious aid of tliine 
The princes of Ikshvitku’s line, 

And Gods above and saints below 
Eternal gratitude shall owe. 

Fain would mine aged eyes behold 
That pair of whom my lips have told, 

Yet wearied here I must not stay. 

But leave my frame and pass away.’ 


I According tio bhe promise given him by Br&hmsS, See 
Book L Can bo XIV. 
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* With this and many a speech beside 
My failing heart he fortified, 

With glorious hope my breast inspired. 
And to his holy home retired. 

I scaled the mountain height, to view 
The region round, and looked for you. 

In ceaseless watchings night and day 
A hundred seasons passed away, 

And by the sage’s words consoled 
I wait the hour and chatice foretold. 

But since Ni4itkar sought the skies, 

And cast away all earthly ties, 

Full many a care and doubt has pressed 
With grievous weight upon my breast. 

But for the saint who turned aside 
My purpose I had surely died. 

Those hopeful words the hermit spake, 
That bid me live for Rdrna’s sake, 

Dispel my anguish as the light 
Of lamp and torch disperse the night.’ 

He ceased: and in the Vanars’ view 
Forth from his side young pinions grew. 
And boundless rapture filled his breast 
As thus the chieftains he addressed : 

* Joy, joy ! the pinions, which the Lord 
Of Day consumed, are now restored 
Through the dear grace and boundless might 
Of that illustrious anchorite. 

The fire of youth within me burns, 

And all my wonted strength returns. 
Onward, ye Viinars, toil and strive, 

And you shall find the dame alive. 

Look on these new-found wings, and hence 
Be strong in surest confidence.’ 

Swift from the crag he sprang to try 
His pinions in his native sky. 

His words the chieftains’ doubts had stilled. 
And every heart with courage filled.^ 


1 In the Bengal receneion bhe ioxirbb Book ends here, the 
cemniaing c&nboe being placed in bhe hfth. 
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CANTO LXIV. 


THE SEA. 


Shouts of triumphant joy outrang 
As to their feet the Vd;nars sprang ; 

And, on the mighty task intent, 

Swift to the sea their steps they bent. 
They stood and gazed upon the deep, 
"Whose billows with a roar and leap 

On the sea banks were wildly hurled 

The mirror of the mighty world, ’ 
There on the strand the Vdnars stayed 
And with sad eyes the deep surveyed. 
Here, as in play, his billows rose, 

And there he slumbered in repose. 

Here leapt the boisterous waters, high 
As mountains, menacing the sky, 

And wild infernal forms between * 

The ridges of the waves were seen. 

They saw the billows rave and swell, 
And their sad spirits sank and fell; * 

For ocean in their deep despair 
Seemed boundless as the fields of air. 
Then noble Angad spake to cheer 
The V dnars and dispel their fear ; 

* Faint not : despair should never find 
Admittance to a noble mind. 

Despair, a serpent's mortal bite, 

Denumbs the hero's power and might.’ 

Then passed the weary night, and all 
Assembled tit their prince’s call, 

And every lord of high estate 

Was gathered round him for debate. 

Bright was the chieftains’ glorious band 
Hound Angad on the ocean strand, 

As when the mighty Storm-Gods meet 
Hound Indra on his golden seat. 

Then princely Angad looked on each, 
And thus began his prudent speech: 

* What chief of all our host will leap 
A hundred leagues across the deep? 

Who, O illustrious V^nars, who 
Will make Sugriva’s promise true, 

And from our weight of fear set free 
The leaders of our band and me ? 

To whom, 0 warriors, shall we owe 
A sweet release from pain and woe, 


And proud success, and happy lives 
With our dear children and our wives, 
Again permitted by his grace 
To look with joy on Rdma's face, 

And noble Lakshman, and our lord 
The King, to our sweet homes restored?' 

Thus to the gathered lords he spoke ; 
But no reply the silence broke. 

Then with a sterner voice he cried : 

‘ O chiefs, the nation’s boast and pride, 
Whom valour strength and power adorn, 
Of most illustrious lineage boim, 

Where'er you will you force a way, 

And none your rapid course can stay. 

Now come, your several powers declare, 
And who this desperate leap will dare ? 

CANTO LXV. 

THE COUNCIL. 

But none of all the host was found 
To clear the sea with desperate bound, 
Though each, as Angad bade, declared 
His proper power and what he dared.i 
Then spiike good Jdmbav^n the sage, 
Chief of them all for reverend age : 

* I ’ Vjinar chieftains, long ago 
Limbs light to leap could likewise showj 
But now on frame and spirit weighs 
The burthen of my length of days. 

Still task like this I may not slight, 

When Hd.ma and our king unite. 

So listen while I tell, 0 friends. 

What lingering strength mine age attends. 
If my poor leap may aught avail, 

Of ninety leagues, I will not fail. 

Far other strength in youth's fresh prime 
I boasted, in the olden time, 

"W hen, at PrahUda’s ^ solemn rite, 

I circled in my rapid flight 
Lord Uish:^u, everlasting God, 

When through the universe he trod. 

1 Each ohiof comes forward and says how far he can 
leap. Gaja says ha can leap ten j^ojans, Gaviksha can leap 
twenty, Qavaya thirty, and so on to ninety. 

2 Prahldda, the son of Hiranyakasipu, was a pious Daitya 
remarkable for his devotion to Vishnu, and was on this 
account persecuted by his father. 
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But now nay limbs are weak and old, 

My youth is fled, its fire is cold, 

And these exhausted nerves to strain 
In such a task were idle pain.’ 

Then Angad due obeisance paid, 

And to the chief his answer made : 

‘ Then I, ye noble Vdnars, I 
Myself the mighty leap will try ; 
Although perchance the power I lack 
To leap from Lankd’s island back.’ 

Thus the impetuous chieftain cried, 
And J^mbav^n the sage replied ; 

* Whate’er thy power and might may be, 
This task, O Prince, is not for thee. 
Kings go not forth themselves, but send 
The servants who their best attend. 

Thou art the darling and the boast. 

The honoured lord of all the host. 

In thee the root, O Angad, lies 
Of our appointed enterprise ; 

And thee, on whom our hopes depend, 
Our care must cherish and defend.’ 

Then Bdli’s noble son replied : 

* Needs must I go, whate’er betide, 

For, if no chief this exploit dare, 

What waits us all save blank despair, — 
Upon the ground again to lie 

In hopeless misery, fast, and die ? 

For not a hope of life I see 
If we neglect our king’s decree.’ 

Then spoke the aged chief again : 

‘ Nay, our attempt shall not be vain, 
For to the task will I incite 
A chieftain of sufficient might.’ 


Strong as our king Sugrfva, brave 
As B^ma’s self to slay or save. 

Through every land thy praise is heard, 
Famous as that illustrious bird, 
Arishtanemi’s son,i the king 
Of every fowl that plies the wing. 

Oft have I seen the monarch sweep 
With sounding pinions o’er the deep, 

And in his mighty talons bear 
Huge serpents struggling through the air. 
Thy arms, O hero, match in might 
The ample wings he spreads for flight ; • 
And thou with him mayst well compare 
In power to do, in heart to dare. 

Why, rich in wisdom, power, and skill, 

O hero, art thou lingering still ? 

Ad Apsaras,2 the fairest found 
Of nymphs for heavenly charms renowned, 
Sweet PunjikasthaU, became 
A noble Vdnar’s wedded dame. 

Her heavenly title heard no more, 

Anjan^ was the name she bore, 

When, cursed by Gods, from heaven she fell 
In Vdnar form on earth to dwell, 

New-born in mortal shape the child 
Of Kunjar monarch of the wild. 

In youthful beauty wondrous fair, 

A crown of flowers about her hair, 

In silken robes of richest dye 
She roamed the hills that kiss the sky^ 
Once in her tinted garments dressed 
She stood upon the mountain crest. 

The God of Wind beside her came, 

And breathed upon the lovely dame, 

And as he fanned her robe aside 
The wondrous beauty that he eyed 
In rounded lines of breast and limb 
And neck and shoulder ravished him ; 

And captured by her peerless charms 
He strained her in his amorous arms. 

Then to the eager God she cried 
In trembling accents, terrified ; 


CANTO LXVI, 


The chieftain turned his glances where 
The legions sat in mute despair ; 

And then to Hanumdn, the best 
Of Vdnar lords, these words addressed ; 

* Why still, and silent, and apart, 

O hero of the dauntless heart? 

Thou keepest treasured in thy mind 
The laws that rule the Vdnar kind, 


Th« Bengal recension calls himAriahtaaemi'a brother. 
“The commentator says “Arishtanemi is Aruna.” Aruoa the 
charioteer of the sun is the aun'oi Kasyapa and Vinabd and 
by consequence brother of Garuda called Vainateya from. 
Vinata his mother.’* Gqrmcsio, 

2 A nymph of Paradise. 
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‘ Whose impious love has wronged a spouse 
So constant to her nuptial vows ? ’ 

He heard, and thus his answer made : 

‘ 0, he not troubled, nor afraid. 

Bub trust, and thou shalt know ere long 
My love has done thee, sweet, no wrong. 

So strong and brave and wise shall be 
The glorious child I give to thee. 

Might shall be bis that naught can tire, 
And limbs to spring as springs his sire/ 
Thus spoke the God : the conquered dame 
Rejoiced in heart nor feared tfxe shame. 
Down in a cave beneath the earth 
The happy mother gave thee birth. 

Once o’er the summit of the wood 
Before thine eyes the new sun stood. 

Thou sprangesb up in haste to seize 
What seemed the fruitage of the trees. 

Up leapt the child, a wondrous bound, 
Three hundred leagues above the ground, 
And, though the angered Day-God shot 
His fierce beams on him, feared him not. 
Then from the hand of Indra came 
A red bolt winged with wrath and flame. 
The child fell smitten on a rock. 

His cheek was shattered by the shook, 
Named HanumdLu ^ thenceforth by all 
In menaory of the fearful fall. 

The wandering Wind-God saw thee lie 
With bleeding cheek and drooping eye, 
''And stirred to anger by tliy woe 
Forbade each scented breeze to blow. 

The breath of all the worlds was stilled, 
And the sad Gods with terror filled 
Frayed to the Wind, to calm the ire 
And soothe the sorrow of the sire. 

His fiery wrath no longer glowed, 

And Brahm4-’s self the boon bestowed 
That in the brunt of battle none 
Should slay with steel the Wind-God's son. 
Lord Indra, sovereign of the skies, 

Bent on thee all his thousand eyes, 

And swore that ne’er the bolt which he 
Hurls from the heaven should injure thee, 


1 Hftnu or Hanu means jaw. Hanumia or HanumtCo 
moana proporljr wibh a larjg« jaw* 


’Tia thine, O mighty chief, to share 
The Wind-God’s power, his son and heir. 
Sprung from that glorious father thou, 
And thou alone, canst aid us now. 

This earth of yore, through all her climes, 

I circled one-and-twenty times, 

And gathered, as the Gods decreed, 

Great store of herbs from hill and mead. 
Which, scattered o’er the troubled wave. 
The Amrit to the toilers gave. 

But now my days are wellnigh told, 

My strength is gone, my limbs are old, 

And thou, the bravest and the best, 

Art fehe sure hope of all the rest. 

Now, mighty chief, the task assay : 

Thy matchless power and strength display. 
Rise up, 0 prince, our second ki«ig, 

And o’er the flood of ocean spring. 

So shall the glorious exploit vie 
W ith his who stepped through earth and 
sky.i 

He spoke : the younger chieftain heard, 
His soul to vigorous effort stirred, 

And stood before their joyous eyes 
Dilated in gigantic size. 


CANTO LXVII. 


HANUMAN’S speech. 

Soon as his stature they beheld, 

Their fear and sorrow were dispelled ; 

And joyous praises loud and long 
Rang out from all the V^nar throng. 

On the great chief their eyes they bent 
In rapture and astonishment, 

As, when his conquering foot he raised, 

The Gods upon N^rdyan 2 gazed. 

He stood amid the joyous crowd, 

Bent to the chiefs, and cried aloud : 

‘ The Wind-God, Fire’s eternal friend, 
Whose blasts the mountain summits rend, 
With boundless force that none may stay, 
Takes where he lists his viewless way. 

1 Vishnu, fche God of the Thvee Steps. 

2 Narayan, ‘He who moved upon the waters,’ is Vishnu. 
IThe allusion ia to the famous three steps of that God- 
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Sprung from that glorious father, I As reels an elephant beneath 

In power and speed with liim may vie, The lion's spring and rending teeth. 

A thousand times with airy leap The shady wood that crowned him shook, 

Can circle loftiest Meru’s steep : The trembling birds the boughs forsook, 

With my fierce arms can stir the sea And ape and pard and lion fled 

Till from their bed the waters flee From brake and lair disquieted 

And rush at my command to drown 
This land with grove and tower and town. 

I through the fields of air can spring 
Far swifter than the feathered King, 

And leap before him as he flies. 

On sounding pinions through the skies. 

I can pursue the Lord of Light 
Uprising from the eastern height, 

And reach him ere his course be sped 
With burning beams engar landed. 

I will dry up the mighty main, 

Shatter the rocks and rend the plain* 

O'er earth and ocean will I bound, 

And every flower that grows on ground, 

And bloom of climbing plants shall show 
Strewn on the ground, the way I go, 

Bright as the lustrous path that lies 
Athwart the region of the skies,* 

The Maithil lady will I find, — 

Thus speaks mine own prophetic mind,— 

And cast in hideous ruin down 
The shattered walls of Lankd.'s town.* 

Still on the chief in rapt surprise 
The V^lnar legions bent their eyes, 

And thus again sage Jdmbavin 
Addressed the glorious Hanum^n • 

* Son of the Wind, thy promise cheers 
The V^nars’ hearts, and calms their fears, 

Who, rescued from their dire distress, 

With prospering vows thy way will bless. 

Tile holy saints their favour lend, 

And all our chiefs the deed commend 
Urging thee forward on thy way ; 

Arise then, and the task assay. 

Thou art our only refuge ; we. 

Our lives and all, depend on thee.* 

Then sprang the Wind-God"s son the best 
Of Vinars, on Mahendra's crest, 

And the great mountain rocked and swayed 
By that unusual weight dismayed, 
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HANUMAN’S leap. 

Thus Rdvaij’s foe resolved to trace 
Tlie captive to her hiding-place 
Through airy pathways overhead 
Which heavenly minstrels visited. 

With straining nerve and eager brows, 

Like some strong husband of the cows, 

In ready might he stood prepared 
For the bold task his soul has dared. 

O’er gem-like grass that flashed and glowed 
The Vdnar like a lion strode. 

Roused by the thunder of his tread, 

The beasts to shady coverts fled. 

Tall trees he crushed or hurled aside, 

And every bird was terrified. 

Around him loveliest lilies grew, 

Pale pink, and red, and white, and blue, 
And tints of many a metal lent 
The light of varied ornament. 

Gandharvas, changing forms at will, 

And Yakshas roamed the lovely hill, 

And countless Serpent-Gods were seen 
Where flowers and grass were fresh and 
As some resplendent serpent takes [green. 
His pastime in the best of lakes, 

So on the mountain's woody height 
The Vinar wandered with delight. 

Then, standing on the flowery sod, 

He paid llis vows to saint and God. 

l This Book is osdled Sundae or bhe 6ea\ttiful. To a Eur- 
opean taste it is the most intolerably tedious of the whole 
poem, abounding in repetition, overloaded dosoripfcion, and 
long and useless speeches which impade the action of the 

r )em. Manifest interpolations of whole Cantos also occur. 

have omitted none of the action of the Book, but have 
occasionally omitted long passages of common-place descrip- 
tion, lamontation and long stories which have been agan 
aad again repeated. , 
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Swayarabhu * and the Sun he prayed, 

And the swift Wind to lend him aid, 

And In dr a, sovereign of the skies, 

To bless his hardy enterprise. 

Then once again the chief addressed 
The Vdnars from the mountain crest : 

, Swift as a sh^ft from Rdma’s bow 
To Rdvau’s city will I go. 

And if she be not there will fly 
And seek the lady in the sky ; 

Or, if in heaven she be !»ot found, 

Will hither bring the giant bound.* 

He ceased ; and mustering his might 
Sprang downward from the mountain height, 
While, shattered by each mighty limb, 

The trees unrooted followed him. 

The shadow on the ocean cast 
By his vast form, as on he passed. 

Flew like a ship before the gale 
When the strong breeze has filled the sail, 
And where his course the Vd.nar held 
The sea beneath him raged and swelled. 
Then Gods and all the heavenly train 
Poured flowerets down in gentle rain ; 
Their voices glad Gandhai'vas raised, 

And saints in heaven the Vdnar praised. 
Fain would the Sea his succour lend 
A nd Raghu’s noble son befriend. 

He, moved by zeal for Rdina’s sake, 

The hill Maiudka ® thus hespake : 

> 0 strong Maindka, heaven’s decree 
In days of old appointed thee 
To be the Asurs’ bar, and keep 
The rebels in the lowest deep. [cursed 
Thou guardest those whom heaven has 
Lest from their prison-house they burst, 
And standest by the gates of hell 
Their limitary sentinel. 

To thee is given the power to spread 
Or spring above thy watery bed. 

Now, best of noble mountains, rise 
And do the thing that I advise. 

E’en now above thy buried crest 
Flies mighty Hanumdn, the best 


1 BrahmiC Self -lBxisbeDb. 

2MaiQ^s fWM the apa of Himalaya and .Menif or 
Menakif. 


Of Vdnars, moved for Rdraa’s sake 
A woundrous deed to undertake. 

Lift up thy head that he may stay 
And rest him on his weary way.’ 

He heard, and from his watery shroud, 
As bursts the sun from autumn cloud, 
Rose swiftly, crowned with plant and tree* 
And stood above the foamy sea * 

There with his lofty peaks upraised 
Bright as a hundred suns he blazed, 

And crest and crag of burnished gold 
Flashed on the flood that round him rolled. 
The Vanar thought the mountain rose 
A hostile bar to interpose, 

And, like a wind-swept cloud, o’erthrew 
The glittering mountain as he flew. 

Then from the falling hill rang out 
A warning voice and joyful shout. 

Again he raised him high in air 
To meet the flying V^nar there, 

And standing on his topmost peak 
In human form began to speak : ® 

^ Best of the Vdnars’ noblest line, 

A mighty task, 0 chief, is thine. 

Here for a while, I pray thee, light 
And rest upon the breezy height, 

A prince of Raghu’s line was he 
who gave his glory to the Sea,® 

Who now to Rdma’s envoy shows 
High honour for the debt he owes. 

He bade me lift my buried head 
Uprising from my watery bed, 

And woo the Vdnar chief to rest 
A moment on my glittering crest. 

Refresh thy weary limbs, and eat 
My mountain fruits for they are sweet, 

I too, O chieftain, know thee well ; 

Three worlds thy famous virtues tell ; 

And none, I ween, with thee may vie 
Who spring impetuous through the sky, 

1 Thus Milton makes the hills of heaven self-moving at 
command : 

‘ At his command the uprodbed hills retired 
Each to his place, they heard his voice and went 
Obsequious,’ 

2 The spirit of the mountain is separable from the moun- 
tain. Himalaya has also been represented as standing in 
human on one of his own peaks. 

3 Siigar or the Sea is said to have derived its name from 
Sagar. The story is fully told in Book 1 Cantos XLII,. 
XLIII., and XLIV. 


Qantp LJX, 


banumj^n^s leap. 
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To every guest, though mean and low, 

The wise respect and honour show ; 

And how shall I neglect thee, how 
Slight the great guest so near me now ? 

Son of the Wind, ’tis thine to share 
The might of him who shakes the air ; 

And, — for he loves his offspring, — he 
Is honoured when 1 honour thee. 

Of yore, when Krita^'s age ^ was new. 

The little hills and mountains flew 
Where’er they listed, borne on wings 
More rapid the feathered king’s.* 

But mighty terror came on all 

The Gods and saints who feared their fall, 

And Indra in his anger rent 

Their pinions with the bolts he sent. 

When in his ruthless fury he 
Levelled his flashing bolt at me, 

The great-souled Wind inclined to save, 
And laid me neath the ocean’s wave. 

Thus by the favour of the sire 
I kept my cherished wings entire ; 

And for this deed of kindness done 
I honour thee his noble son, 

O come, thy weary limbs relieve, 

And honour due from me receive.* 

* I may not rest,’ the Vdnar cried ; 

‘ I must not stay or turn aside. 

Yet pleased am I, thou noblest hill, 

And as the deed accept thy will.’ 

Thus as he spoke he lightly pressed 
With bis broad hand the mountain’s crest, 
Then bounded upward to the height 
Of heaven, rejoicing in his might, 

And through the fields of boundless blue. 
The pathway of his father, flew. 

Gods, saints, and heavenly bards beheld, 
That flight that none had paralleled. 

Then to the Ndgas* mother ® came 
And thus addressed the sun>bright dame : 

* See, Hanumdn with venturous leap 
Would spring across the mighty deep,— 

1 Krita is bhe first of bha four ages of the world, the 
golden age, also called Satya. 

2 Parmta means a mountnin and in the Vedas (k cloud. 
Hence in later mythology the mountains have taken the 
place of the clouds as the objects of the attacks of Indra 
the Sun^Ood. The feathered king Oarada, 

S “The ebildfee of Surasa wore a thousand mighty many- 
headed serpents, traversing the sky.” 

W1''W)n’8 Vishnu ?urdn, Vol. II. p. 73. 


A Vdnar prince, the Wind-God’s seed : 
Come, Surasd-, his course impede. 

In Bfikslias form thy shape disguise, 
Terrific, like a hill in size ; 

Let thy red eyes wdth fury glow, 

And high as heaven thy body grow* 

With fearful tusks the chief defy, 

That we his power and strength may try. 
He will with guile thy hold elude, 

Or own thy might, by thee subdued.’ 

Pleased with the grateful honours paid, 
The godlike dame their words obeyed. 

Clad in a shape of terror she 
Sprang from the middle of the sea, 

And, with fierce accents that appalled 
All creatures, to the Vd-nar called : 

‘Come, prince of Vdnars, doomed to be 
My food this day by heaven’s decree. 

Such boon from ages long ago 
To Brahmd’s favouring will I owe.* 

She ceased, and Hanurndn replied, 

By shape and threat un terrified : 

‘ Brave Rdma with his Maithil spouse 
Lodged in the shade of Daijidak’s boughs. 
Thence Rslvari king of giants stole 
Sltd the joy of Rdma’s soul. 

By Bdma’s high behest to her 
I go a willing messenger ; 

And never shouldst thou hinder one 
Who toils for Da^aratha’s son. 

First captive Sitd will I see, 

And him who sent and waits for me, 

Then come and to thy will submit, 

Yea, by my truth I promise it,’ 

‘ Nay, hope not thus thy life to save ; 

Not such the boon that Brahm^ gam 
Enter my mouth,* was her reply, 

* Then forward on thy journey hie \ ’ ' 

* Stretch, wider stretch thy jaws,’ exclaimed 
The Vdnar chief, to ire inflamed ; 

And, as the Rikshas near him drew, 

Ten leagues in height his stature grew. 
Then straight, her threatening jaws between, 
A gulf of twenty leagues was seen. 

To fifty leagues he waxed, and still 
Her mouth grew wider at her will. 


She means, saya the Commentator, pursue thy journey if 
thou ean. 
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Then smaller than a thumb became, 

Shrunk by his power, the V^lnar’s frame.i 
He leaped within, and turning round 
Sprang through the portal at a bound. 

Then hung in air a moment, while 
He thus addressed her with a smile : 

‘0 Daksha’s child, ^ farewell at last ! 

For I within thy mouth have passed. 

Thou hast the gift of Brahmd’s grace : 

I go, the Maithil queen to trace. ^ 

Then, to her fornaer shape restored, 

She thus addressed the Vanar lord : 

* Then forward to the task, and may 
Success and joy attend thy way ! 

Go, and the rescued lady bring 
In triumph to her lord and king/ 

Then hosts of spirits as they gazed 
The daring of the Vdnar praised. 

Through the broad fields of ether, fast 
Garud’s royal self, he passed. 

The region of the cloud and rain, 

Loved by the gay Gandharva train, 

"Where mid the birds that came and went 
Shone Indra’s glorious bow unbent, 

And like a host of wandering stars 
Flashed the high Gods’ celestial cars. 
Fierce Sinhiki* who joyed in ill 
And changed her form to work her will, 
Descried him on his airy way 
And marked the Vdnar for her prey. 

‘This day at length,’ the demon cried, 

‘My hunger shall be satisfied,’ 

And at his passing shadow caught 
Delighted with the cheering thought. 

The Vd,nar felt the power that stayed 
And held him as she grasped his shade, 
Like some tall ship upon the main 
That struggles with the wind in vain. 

1 If Milton’s spirits are allowed the power of infinite 
self 'extension and compression the same must be conceded 
to Vilmiki’s supernatural beings. Given the power as in 
Milton the result in Vdlmiki is perfectly consistent, 

2 “ Daksha is the son of Brahma and one of the ri’ajkpa- 
tis or divine progenitors. He had sixty daughters, twenty- 
seven of whom married to Kasyapa produced according 
to one of the Indian cosmogonies, all mundane beings. 
Does the epithet, Pescendent of Daksha, given to Suras^, 
mean that she is one of those daughters ? I think not. This 
epithet is perhaps an appellation common to all created 
hmnga as haying sprung frem Daksha. ’’ Gobrrsio. 

3 BinhikfC is the mother of R^bu the dragon’s head or as- 
(lending node, thf chief agent ineclroees. 


Below, above, his eye he bent 
And scanned the sea and firmament. 

High from the briny deep upreared 
The monster’s hideous form appeared. 

‘ Sugnva’s tale,’ he cried, ‘ is true : 

This is the demon dire to view 
Of whom the Vdnar monarch told, 

Whose grasp a passing shade can hold.’ 
Then, as a cloud in rain-time grows, 

His form, dilating, swelled and rose. 

Wide as the space from heaven to hell 
Her jaws she opened with a yell, 

A nd rushed upon her fancied prey 
With cloud-like roar to seize and slay. 

The Vdnar swift as thought compressed 
His borrowed bulk of limb and chest. 

And stood with one quick bound inside 
The monstrous mouth she opened wide. 

Hid like the moon when Rdhu ^ draws 
The orb within his ravening jaws. 

Within that ample cavern pent 
The demon’s form he tore and rent, 

And, from the mangled carcass freed. 
Came forth again with thought-like speed.* 
Thus with his skill the fiend he slew, 

Then to his wonted stature grew. 

The spirits saw the demon die, 

And hailed the Vdnar from the sky : 

‘ Weil hast thou fought a wondrous fight 
Nor spared the fiend’s terrific might. 

On, on ! perform the blameless deed, 

And in thine every wish succeed. 

Ne’er can they fail in whom combine 
Such valour, thought, and skill as thine.’ 

Pleased with their praises as they sang, 
Again through fields of air he sprang, 

And now, his travail wellnigh done, 

The distant shore was almost won. 

Before him on the margent stood 
In long dark line a waving wood, 


1 Rahu if fcbe demon who causes eclipses by abtempbink 

bo swallow bbe sun and moon. ^ “ 

2 According to De Gubernabis, the author of the verv tear* 

’“teresbing though boo fanciful Zodogi^ 
ml Mythology. Hauumrfn here represents the sun enterine 
into and escaping from a cloud. The biblical Jonah, acc 
ording bo him, typifies the same phenomenon. Sfi'di. speak- 
mg of sunset, says Yunas andarid-i-Un-i Mahishud , ionae 
was wibhin the fish s month. See Appitional Notes 
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And the fair island, bright and green 
With flowers and trees, was clearly seen, 
And every babbling brook that gave 
Her lord the sea a tribute wave. 

He lighted down on Lamba’s peak 
Which tinted metals stain and streak, 
And looked where Laukd.’s splendid town 
Shone on the mountain like a crown. 


The glorious sight a while he viewed, 

Then to the town his way pursued. 

Around the Vdnar as he went 
Breathed from the wood delicious scent, 

A nd the soft grass beneath his feet 
With gemdike flowers was bright and sweet. 
Still as the V^nar nearer drew 
More deary rose the town to view. 

The palm her fan-like leaves displayed, 
Priydlas^ lent their pleasant shade, 

And mid the lower greenery far 
Conspicuous rose the Koviddr.^ 

A thousand trees mid flowers that glowed 
Hung down their fruit's delicious load,® 
And in their crests that rocked and swayed 
Sweet birds delightful music made. 

And there were pleasant pools whereon 
The glories of the lotus shone ; 

A nd gleams of sparkling fountains, stirred 
By many a joyous water-bird. 

Around, in lovely gardens grew 
Blooms sweet of scent and bright of hue, 
And Lank^, seat of Rd-vaigL’s sway, 

Before the wondering Vanar lay ; 

With stately domes and turrets tall, 
Encircled by a golden wall, 

And moats whose waters were aglow 
With lily blossoms bright below : 

For Site's sake defended well 
With bolt and bar and sentinel. 


1 The Buohananla LabifoUa. 

2 The Baohtnia V^riegaba. 

a Through the .power bhat Rdvan’s sbern morbiflcabiona 
had won for him his brees bore flowers and fruit simultane- 
psly. 


And R^kshases who roamed in bands 
With ready bows in eager hands. 

He saw the stately mansions rise 
Like pale-hued clouds in autumn skies ; 
Where noble streets were broad and bright, 
And banners waved on every height. 

Her gates were glorious to behold, 

Rich with the shine of burnished gold : 

A lovely city planned and decked 
By heavens creative architect,^ 

Fairest of earthly cities meet 
To be the Gods' celestial seat. 

The Vitnar by the northern gate 
Thus in his heart began debate : 

‘ Our mightiest host would strive in vain 
To take this city on the main : 

A city that may well defy 
The chosen warriors of the sky ; 

A city never to be won 

Een by the arm of Raghu’a son. 

Here is no hope by guile to win 
The hostile hearts of those within. 

’ Twere vain to war, or bribe, or sow 
Dissension mid the Vdnar foe. 

But now my search must I pursue 
Until the Mai thil queen I view ; 

And, when I And the captive dame, 

Make victory mine only aim. 

But, if I wear my present shape, 

How shall I enter and escape 

The Rdkshas troops, their guards and spies, 

And sleepless watch of cruel eyes ? 

The fiends of giant race who hold 
This mighty town are strong and bold ; 
And 1 must labour to elude 
The fiercely watchful multitude. 

I in a shape to mock their sight 
Must steal within the town by night, 
Blind with my art the demons' eyes, 

And thus achieve my enterprise. 

How may I see, myself unseen 
Of the fierce king, the captive queen. 

And meet her in some lonely place, 

With none beside her, face to flice f 
When the bright sun had left the skies 
The Viinar dwarfed his mighty size, 


CANTO II. 


lankA. 


63 


l Viavakftirrai w the archibeot of the Gods. 
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And, in tlie straitest bounds restrained, 
'Bhe bigness of a cat retained^ 

Then, when the moon’s soft light was spread, 
Within the city’s walls he sped. 


CANTO III. 


THE GUARDIAN GODDESS. 

There from the circling rampart’s height 
He gazed upon the wondrous sight ; 

Broad gates with burnished gold displayed, 
And courts with turkises inlaid : 

With gleaming silver, gems, and rows 
Of crystal stairs and porticoes. 

In semblance of a lidkshas dame 
The city’s guardian Goddess came, — 

For she with glances sure and keen 
The entrance of a foe had seen, — 

And thus with fury in her eye 
Addressed him with an angry cry : 

* Who art thou ? what has led thee, say, 
Within these walls to find thy way ? 

Thou mayst not enter here in spite 
Of Rd-vaij and his warriors’ might.' 

‘ And who art thou V the V4nar cried. 

By form and frown unterrified ; 

‘ Why hast thou met me by the gate, 

And chid me thus infuriate V 

He ceased : and Lankit made reply : 

‘ The guardian of the town am I, 

Who Watch for ever to fulfil 
My lord the Rdkshas monarch’s will. 

But thou shait fall this hour, and deep 
Shall be thy never-ending sleep.’ 

Again he spake : ‘ In spite of thee 
This golden city will I see, 

Her gates and towers, and all the pride 
Of street and square from side to side, 

And freely wander where I please 
Amid her groves of flowering trees ; 

On all her beauties sate mine eye, 

Then, as I came, will homeward iiie.’ 

Swift with an angry roar she smote 
With her huge hand the Vtlnar s throat. 


3 Sp in Pnradise Lost Safian when he has eLealbhily. onber- 
ed the ifarien of Eden a?sumea the form of a corm<lt&( 5 . 


The smitten Vdnar, rage-impelled, 

With fist upraised the monster felled ; 
But quick repented, stirred with shame 
And pity for a vanquished dame. 

When with her senses troubled, weak 
With terror, thus she strove to speak ; 

* O spare me thou whose arm is strong : 

0 spare me, and forgive the wrong. 

The brave that law will ne’er transgress 
That spares a woman’s helplessness. 
Hear, best of Vdnars, brave and bold, 
What Brahma’s self of yore foretold : 

‘ Beware,’ he said, ‘ the fatal hour 
When thou shait own a Vd-nar’s power, 
Then is the giants’ day of fear, 

For terror and defeat are near.’ 

Now^ Vdnar chief o’ercome by thee, 

1 own the truth of heaven’s decree. 

For Site’s sake will ruin fall 

On Bdvaij and his town, and all.’ 


The guardian goddess thus subdued, 

The Vdnar cliief his way pursued, 

And readied the broad imperial street 
Where fresli-blown flowers were bright and 
The city seemed a fairer sky [sweet. 

Where cloud-like houses rose on high, 
Whence the soft sound of tabors cjime 
Through many a latticed window frame, 
And ever and anon rang out 
The merry laugh and joyous shout. 

From house to house the Vdnar went 
And marked each varied ornament. 

Where leaves and blossoms deftly strung 
About the crystal columns hung. 

Then soft and full and sweet and clear 
Tlie song of women charmed his ear, 

And, blending with their dulcet tones. 
Their anklets’ chime and tinkling zones, 

He heard the Rdkshas minstrels sing 
The praises of their matchless king ; 

And softly through the evening air 
Came murmurings of text and prayer. 


CANTO IV. 


WITHIN THE CITY, 


Ganto Vr, 


THE COURT. 
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Here moved a. priest with tonsured head, For charm of form and face renowned ; 

And there an eag^er envoy sped, Whose tinkling armlets made a sound, 

Mid crowds with hair in matted twine Clashed by the wearers in their glee, 

Clothed ill the skins of deer and kine, — Like music of a distant sea. 

Whose only arms, which none might blame, The hall beyond the palace gate, 

Were blades of grass and holy dame.^ Rich with each badge of royal state, 

There savage warriors roamed in bands Where lines of noble courtiers stood, 

With clubs and maces in their hands, Showed like a lion-guarded wood. 

Some dwarfish forms, some huge of size, There the wild music rose and fell 

With single ears and single eyes. Of drum and tabor and of shell. 

Some shone in glittering mail nrrayed Through chambers at each holy tide 

With bow and mace and dnshing blade ; By solemn worship sanctified. 

Fiends of all shapes and every hue, Through grove and garden, undismayed, 

Some fierce and foul, some fair to view. From house to house the Vd-nar strayed, 
He saw the grisly legions wait And still his wondering glance bent 

In strictest watch at Rdvan’s gate, On terrace, dome, and battlement ; 

Whose palace on the mountain crest Then with a light and rapid tread 

Rose proudly towering o'er the rest, Prahasta's i home he visited. 

Fenced with high ramparts from the foe, And Kumbhakaima's^ courtyard where 
And lotus-covered moats below. A cloudy pile rose high in air ; 

But H^ndmdn, unhindered, found And, wandering o’er the hill, explored 

Quick passage through the guarded bound, The garden of each Rakshas lord, 

Mid elephants of noblest breed, Each court. and grove he wandered through, 

And gilded ear and neighing steed. Then nigh to R^vun’s palace drew* 

She-demons watched it foul of face,. 

CANTO VI. 3 Each armed with sword and spear and mace, 

And warrior fiends of every hue, 

A strange and fearful retinue. 

THE COURT. There elephants in many a row, 

The palace gates were guarded well The terror of the stricken foe* 

By many a Rii.kshas sentinel, Huge Aird.vat,® deftly trained 

And far within, concealed from view, In battle-fields, stood ready chained. 

Were dames and female retinue Fair litters on the ground were set 

Adorned with gems and golden net. 

Gay bloomy creepers clothed the walls ; 
Green bowers were there and picture halls, 


1 priesba who foiighti only with the weapons of religion 
the sacred grass used lika the verbena of the Romans at 
aacred rites and the consecrated fire bo couBumo the offer- 
ing of ghee. 

2 I omib Canto V, which corresponds bo chapter XI. in 
Gorresio’s edition. That scholar justly observes: “The 
eleventh chapter, Desoripfcion of Evening, is oerbainly the 
work of the Rhapsodi-sts and an interpolation of later date. 
The chapter might be omitted without any injury to the 
action of the poem, and besides the metre, style, conceits 
and images differ from the general tenour of the poem ; and 
that continual repetition of the same sounds at the end of 
each hemistich which is nob exactly rime, bub assonance, 
reveals the artificial labour of a more recent ago,’ The fol- 
lowing sample will probably be enough, t am unable to 
»how the difference of style in a translation ; 

Fair shone the moon, a.s if to lend 
cheering light to guide a friend, 

And, circled by the starry host, 

Looked down upon the wild sea-coast. 


The'Vdnar chieftain raised his eyes, 

And saw him sailing through the skies 
Like a bright swan who joys to bake 
His pastime on a silver lake •, 

Fair moon that calms the mourner’s pain, 
Heaves up the waters of the main, 

And o’er the life beneath him throws 
A tender light of soft repose, 

The charm that clings to Mandar’s hill, 
Gleams in the sea when winds are still, 
And decks the lilly’s opening flower, 
Showed in that moon her sweetest power. 

1 One of the Rfikshas lords, 

2 The brother of Rrilva^. 

3 Indra’s elephant. 
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And chambers made for soft delight. 
Broad banners waved on every height, 
And from the roof like Mandar’s hill 
The peacock’s cry came loud and shrill,^ 


CANTO VII. 

Bi VAN’S PALACE. 

He passed within the wails and gazed 
On gems and gold that round him blazed, 
And many a latticed window bright 
With turkis and with lazulite. 

Through porch and ante-rooms he passed 
Each richer, fairer than the last ; 

And spacious halls 'were lances lay, 

And bows and shells, in fair array : 

A glorious house that matched in show 
All paradise displayed below. 

Upon the polished floor were spread 
Fresh buds and blossoms white and red, 
And women shone, a lovely crowd, 

As lightning flashes through a cloud ; 

A palace splendid as the sky 
Which moon and planets glorify : 

Uike earth whose towering hills unfold 
»Their zones and streaks of glittering gold ; 
Where waving on the mouuteiin brows 
The tall trees bend their laden boughs, 
And 6Ver;5r bough and tender spray 
With a bright load of bloom is gay, 

And every flower the breeze has bent 
Fills all the region with its scent. 

Near the tail palace pale of hue 
Shone lovely lakes where lilies blew, 

And lotuses with flower and bud 
■ Gleamed on the bosom of the flood. 

There shone with gems that flashed afar 
The marvel of the Flower-named’^ car, 


I B^van's palace appears to have occupied the whole 
extent of ground, and to have contained within its outer 
walls the mansion.^of all the great RAkshas chiefs, Biivan’s 
own dwelling atiems to have been situated within the en- 
chanted chariot Pushpak j but the description is involved 
and confused, and jb js diiBoulb to aey whether the chariot 
was inside the palace or the palace inside the chariot. 

^ 2 Pushpak from piishpa a flower. The c^r has been 'paen- 
fcioned before in R^vau’s expedition to carry otf Sita, Book 
Canto X.\X7. . 


Mid wondrous dwellings still confessed 
Supreme and nobler than the rest. 

Thereon with wondrous art designed 
Were turkis birds of varied kind, 

And many a sculptured serpent rolled 
His twisted coil in burnished gold. 

And steeds were there of noblest form 
With flying feet as fleet as storm : 

And elephants with deftest skill 
Stood sculptured a silver rill, 

Each bearing on his trunk a wreath 
Of lilies from the flood beneath. 

There Lakshmi,^ beauty’s heavenly queen, 
Wrought by the artist’s skill, was seen 
Beside a flower-clad pool to stand 
Holding a lotus in her hand. 


There gleaixied the oar with wealth untold 
Of precious gems and burnished gold ; 

Nor could the Wind-God's son withdraw 
His rapt gaze from the sight he saw, 

By Viivakarmd’s^ self proclaimed 
The noblest work his hand had framed. 
Uplifted in the air it glowed 
Bright as the sun's diurnal road. 

The eye might scan the wondrous frame 
And vainly seek one spot to blame. 

So fine was every part and fair 
With gems inlaid with lavish care. 

No precious stones so rich adorn 
The cars wherein the Gods are borne. ^ 

Prize of the all-resistless might | 

That sprang from pain and penance rite,® ;l 
0 ':)edient to the master's will i 

It moved o’er wood and towering hill, ? 


1 Lakshmi isi bhe wife of Visbnu and bha Qoddeaa of Bpa- 
uby and Eelioiby. She rose, like Aphrodibe, from the foam 
of bhe aea. For an account of her birth and beauty, see Book 
I. Canto ZLV. 

2 Visvabavrarf is bhe architeeb of the Gods, the Heph^- 
bos or Mulcider of the Indian heaven. 

3 Rftvan in bhe resisbjess power which his long ausberibiep 
had endowed him with, had conquered his brother Kpvqra 
bhe God of Gold and taken from him his greubQsb breMqre ^ 
this enchanted car. 


CANTO VIII. 


THS ENCHANTED CAB. 



THE LADIES^ BOWER. 


CANTO IX. 


THE LADIES’ BOWER, 

Where stately mansions rose around, 

A palace fairer still he found, 

Whose royal height and splendour showed 
Where E^vau s seif, the king, abode. 

A chosen band with bow and sword 
Guarded the palace of their lord, 

Where Rdkshas dames of noble race 
And many a princess fair of face 
Whom Rdvau s arm had torn away 
From vanquished kings in slumber lay. 
There jewelled arches high o’erhead 
An ever-changing lustre shed 
From ruby, pearl, and every gem 
On golden pillars under them. 

Delicious came the tempered air 
That breathed a heavenly summer there, 
Stealing through bloomy trees that bore 
Each pleasant fruit in endless store. 

No check was there from jealous guard, ‘ 
No door was fast, no portal barred ; 

Only a sweet air breathed to meet 
The stranger, as a host should greet 


l Like Million** heavenly car s 

* IteeU iosbinoti wibh apirib.’ 


A wanderer of his kith and kin 
And woo his weary steps within. 

He stood within a spacious hall 
With fretted roof and painted wall. 

The giant Rd van’s boast and pride, 

Loved even as a lovely bride. 

"Twere long to tell each marvel there, 

The crystal floor, the jewelled stair, 

The gold, the silver, and the shine 
Of chrysolite and alinandine. 

There breathed the fairest blooms of spring; 
There flashed the proud swan’s silver wing, 
The splendour of whose feathers broke 
Through fragrant wreaths of aloe smoke. 

* ’Tis Indra’s heaven,’ the Vdnar cried. 
Gazing in joy from side to side ; 

* The home of all the Gods is this, 

The mansion of eternal bliss.* 

There were the softest carpets spread, 
Delightful to the sight and tread, 

Where many a lovely woman lay 
O’ercome by sleep, fatigued with play. , 
The wine no longer cheered the feast, 

The. sound of revelry had ceased. 

The tinkling feet no longer stirred, 

No chiming of a zone was heard. 

So when each bird has sought her neat, 
And swans are mute and wild bees rest, 
Sleep the fair lilies on the lake 
Till the sun’s kiss shall bid them wake. 
Like the calm field of winter’s sky 
Which stars unnumbered glorify, 

So shone and glowed the sumptuous room 
With living stars that chased the gloom. 

* These are the stars/ the chieftain cried, 

* In autumn nights that earth^ward glide, 
In brighter forms to reappear 

And shine in matchless lustre here.’ 

With wondering eyes a while he viewed 
Each graceful form and attitude. 

One lady’s head was backward thrown. 
Bare was her arm and loose her zone. 

The garland that her brow had graced 
Hung closely round another’s waist. 

Here gleamed two little feet all bare 
Of anklets that had sparkled there, 

Here lay a queenly dame at rest 
In all her glorious garments dressed, 


A glorious marvel well designed 
By Vi^vakarm^’s artist mind, 

Adorned with every fair device 
That decks the cars of Paradise. 

Swift moving as the master chose 
It flew through air or sank or rose,^ 

And in its fleet ness left behind 
The fury of the rushing wind : 

Meet mansion for the good and great, 
The holy, wise, and fortunate. 
Throughout the chariot’s vast extent, 
Where chambers wide and excellent, 

All pure and lovely to the eyes 
As moonlight shed from cloudless skies. 
Fierce goblins, rovers of the night 
Who cleft the clouds with swiftest flight 
In countless hosts that chariot drew, 
With earrings clashing as they flew. 
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There slept another whose small hand 
Had loosened every tie and band, 

In careless grace another lay 
With gems and jewels cast away, 

Like a young creeper when the tread 
Of the wild elephant has spread 
Confusion and destruction round, 

And cast it flowerless to the ground. 

Here lay a sulmberer still as death, 

Save only that her balmy breath 
Raised ever and anon the lace 
That floated o’er her sleeping face. 

There, sunk in sleep, an amorous maid 
Her sweet head on a mirror laid. 

Like a fair lily bending till 
Her petals rest upon the rill. 

Another blackeyed damsel pressed 
Her lute upon her heaving breast, 

As though her loving arms were twined 
Round him for whom her bosom pined. 
Another pretty sleeper round 
A silver vase her arms had wound, 

IChat seemed, so fresh apd fair and young 
A wreath of flowers that o’er it hung. 

In sweet disorder lay a throng 
Weary of dance and play and song, 
Where heedless girls had sunk to rest 
One pillowed on another’s breast, 

Her tender cheek half seen beneath 
Bed roses of the falling wreath, 

The while her long soft hair concealed 
The beauties that her friend revealed. 
With limbs at random interlaced 
Round arm and leg and throat and waist, 
ThaL wreath of women lay asleep 
Like blossoms in a careless heap. 


CANTO X. 


bAvan asleep. 

Apart a dais of crystal rose 
With couches spread for soft repose, 
Adorned with gold and gems of price 
Meet for the balls of Paradise. 

A canopy was o’er them spread 
Pale as the light the moon beanas shed, 


And female figures,^ defty planned, 

The faces of the sleepers fanned. 

There on a splendid couch, asleep 
On softest skins of deer and sheep. 

Dark as a cloud that dims the day 
The monarch of the giants lay, 

Perfumed with seudal’s precious scent 
And gaV^^ with golden ornament. 

His fiery eyes in slumber closed, 

In glittering robes the king reposed 
Like Mandar’s mighty hill asleep 
With flowery trees that clothe his steep. 

Near and more near the Vanar drew 
The monarch of the fiends to view, 

And saw the giant stretched supine 
Fatigued with play and drunk with wine. 
While, shaking all the monstrous frame, 

His breath like hissing serpents’ came. 

With gold and glittering bracelets gay 
His mighty arms extended lay 
Huge as the towering shafts that bear 
The flag of Indr a high in air. 

Scars by Air^ vat’s tusk impressed 
Showed red upon his shaggy breast, 

And on his shoulders were displayed 
The dints the thunder-bolt had made.^ 

The spouses of the giant king 
Around their lord were slumbering, 

And, gay with sparkling earrings, shone 
Fair as the moon to look upon. 

There by her Imsband’s side was seen* 
Mandodari the favourite queen, | 

The beauty of whose youthful face | 

Beamed a soft glory through the place, $ 
The Vanar marked the dame more fair 
Than all the royal ladies there, ^ 

And thought, ‘These rare*st beauties speak | 
The matchless dame I come to seek. 

Peerless in grace and splendour, she 

The Maithil queen must surely be,’ ; 


1 Women, says Vi£lra{ki. Bub the Commentjatior says thab 
aubomatic figures only are meanb, Women would have seen 
Hanum^n and given the alarm. 

2 EfSvan had fought against Indra and the Gods, and his.;, ' 
body was still scarred by the wounds inflicted by the tusks 
of Indra’s elephant and by the fiery bolts of the Thunderer, 
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CANTO XII. 


DESPAIR AND DOPE. 

Then rapid as the lightning’s flame 
From Kavaij’s halls the Vdnar came. 
Each lingering hope was cold and dead. 
And thus within his heart he said: 


THE SEARCH RENEWED. 

Again the Vd,nar chief began 
Each chamber, bower, and hall to scan, 
In vain : he found not her he sought, 
And pondered thus in bitter thought ; 


CANTO XL 


THE BBNQUET HALL. 

But soon the baseless thought was spurned 
And longing hope again returned : 

* No ; R'dma’s wife is none of these, 

No careless darae that lives at ease. 

Her widowed heart has ceased to care 
For dress and sleep and dainty fare. 

She near a lover ne’er would lie 
Though Indra wooed her from the sky. 

Her own, her only lord, whom none 
Can match in heaven, is Raghu’s son,’ 

Then to the banquet hall intent 
On strictest search his steps he bent. 

He passed within the door, and found 
Fair women sleeping on the ground, 

Where wearied with the song, perchance, 
The merry game, the wanton dance, 

Each girl with wine and sleep oppressed 
Had sunk her drooping head to rest. 

That spacious hall from side to side 
With noblest fare was well supplied. 

There quarters of the boar and here 
Roast of the buffalo and deer. 

There on gold plate, untouched as yet, 

The peacock and the hen were set. 

There deftly mixed with salt and curd 
Was meat of many a beast and bird, 

Of kid and porcupine and hare, 

And dainties of the sea and air. 

There wrought of gold, ablaze with shine 
Of precious stones, were cups of wine. 
Through court and bower and banquet hall 
The Vdnar passed and viewed them all ; 
From end to end, in every spot, 

^’or Sitd searched, but found her not. 


‘Ah me the Maithil queen is slain ; 

She, ever true and free from stain, 

The fiend’s entreaty has denied, 

And by his cruel hand has died. 

Or has she sunk, by terror killed, 

When first she saw the palace filled 
With female monsters evil-mieued 
Who wait upon the robber fiend ? 

No battle fought no might displayed, 
la vain this anxious search is made ; 

Nor shall my steps, made slow by sliarua, 
Because I failed to find the dame, 

Back to our lord the king be bent, 

For he is swift to punishment. 

In every bower my feet have been, 

The dames of Rd.van have I seen ,* 

But Rd.ina’s spouse 1 seek in vain, 

And all my toil is fruitless pain. 

How shall I meet the Vdnar band 
I left upon the ocean strand ? 

How, when they bid me speak,' proclaim 
.These tidings of defeat and shame? 

How shall I look on Angad’s eye ? 

What words will Jdmbavdn reply ? 

Yet dauntless hearts will never fail 
To win success though foes assail, 

And I this sorrow will subdue 
And search the palace through and through, 
Exploring with my cautious trees tread 
Each spot as yet un visited.’ 4 

Again he turned him to explore 
Each chamber, hall, and corridor, 

And arbour bright with scented bloom, 

And lodge and cell and picture-room. 

With eager eye and noiseless feet 
He passed through many a cool retreat 
Where women lay in slumber drowned ; 
But Sftii still was nowhere found. 
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THE BANQUET HALL. 



THE n MAT AN Or VjflMfRt 


The ruin of their prince and- king 
The Vdnars’ souls with woe will wring, 
And each, overwhelmed with dark despair. 
Will beat his head and rend his hair. 

Each, graced and honoured long, will miss 
His careless life of easy bliss. 

In happy troops will play no more 
On breezy rock and shady shore. 

But with his darling wife and child 
Will seek the mountain top, and wild 
With hopeless desolation, throw 
Himself, his wife, and babe, below. 

Ah no : unless the dame I find 
I ne’er will meet my Vdnar kind. 

Here rather in some distant dell 
A lonely hermit will I dwell, 

Where roots and berries will supply 
My humble wants until I die ; 

Or on the shore will raise a pyre 
And perish in the kindled fire. 

Or I will strictly fast until 
With slow decay my life I kill, 

And ravening dogs and birds of air 
The limbs of Hanumdn shall teaafv 
Here will I die, but never bring 
Destruction on my race and king. 

But still unsearched one grove I see 
With many a bright Agoka tree. 

There will, I enter in, and through 
The tangled shade my search renew. 

Be glory to the host on high, 

The Sun and Moon who light the sky, 
The Vasus ^ and the Maruts’2 train, 
Adityas 3 and the Alvins ^ twain. 

So may I win success, and bring 
The lady back with triumphing.’ 


* Alas, my fruitless search is done : 

Long have I toiled for Raghu’s son ; 

And yet with all my care have seen 
No traces of the ravished queen. 

It may be, while the giant through 
The lone air with his captive flew. 

The Maithil lady, tender-souled, 

Slipped struggling from the robber’s hold, 
And the wild sea is rolling now 
O’er Slid, of the beauteous brow. 

Or did she perieh of alarm 
W'hen circl^ by the monster’s arm ? 

Or crushed, unable to withstand 
The pressure of that monstrous hand ? 

Or when she spurned his suit with scorn, 
Her tender limbs were rent and torn. 

And she, her vhtue unsubdued, 

Was slaughtered for the giant’s food. 

Shall I to Raghu’s son relate 
His well-beloved consort’s fate. 

My crime the same if I reveal 
The mournful story or conceal ? 

If with no happier tale to tell 
I seek our mountain- citadel, 

How shall 1 fo.ce our lord the king, 

And meet hi& angry questioning? 

How shall I greet my friends, and brook 
Ther muttered taunt, the scornful look ? 
How to. the son of Raghu go 
And kill him with. my tale of woe ? 

For sure the mournful tale I bear 
Will strike him dead with wild despair. 

A nd Laksbmau, ever foud and true, 

Will, undivided., perish too. 

Bharat will learn his brother’s fate, 

A nd die of grief disconsolate, 

And sad Satrughna with a cry 
Of anguish on his corpse will die. 

Our king Sugriva, ever found, 

True to each bond in honour bound, 

Will mourn the pledge he vainly gave, 
And die with him he could not save. 

Then Riim^ his devoted wife 
For her dead lord will leave her life, 

And TAr^; widowed and forlorn, 

Will die in anguish, sorrow-worm 
On Angad too the blow will fall 
Killing the* hope^wid joy of all. 


1 The VasQB are a class of eight deities, originally per* 
Bonifications of natural phenomena. 

2 The Marubs am the winds or Sborm-Gods. 

3 the Adityas were originally sOven deities • of the heav 
enly sphere of whom Varana is the chief. The name Adi- 
ty a was. afterwards given to any God, specially bo Surya> 
the Son. 

4 The Asvins are the Heavenly Twins, the Castor and 
Pollux of the Hindus] 
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CANTO XIV. 


THE ASOKA grove. 

He cleared the barrier at a bound : 

He stood within the pleasant ground, 

And with delighted eyes surveyed 
The climbing plants and varied shade. 

He saw unnumbered trees unfold 
The treasures of their pendent gold, 

As, searching for the Maithil queeni 
He strayed through alleys soft and green; 
And when a spray he bent or broke 
Some little bird that slept awoke. 

Whene’er the breeze of morning blew, 
Where'er a startled peacock flew, ^ 

The gaily coloured branches shed 
Their flowery rain upon his head 
That clung around the Vjlnar till 
He seemed a blossom-covered hill.^ 

The earth, on whose fair bosom lay 
The flowers that fell from every spray, 

Was glorious as a lovely maid 
In all her brightest robes arrayed. 

He saw the breath of morning shake 
The lilies on the rippling lake 
Whose waves a pleasant lapping made 
On crystal steps with gems inlaid. 

Then roaming through the enchanted 
A pleasant hill the Vd,aar found, [ground, 
And grottoes in the living stone 
With grass and flowery trees o’ergrown. 
Through rocks and boughs a brawling rill 
Leapt from the bosom of the hill, 

Like a proud beauty when she flies 
From her love's arms with angry eyes. 

He clomb a tree that near him grew 
And leafy shade around him threw. 
iHence,’ thought the Vjinar, ‘ shall I see 
The Maithil dame, if here she be, 

These lovely trees, this cool retreat 
Will surely tempt her wandering feet. 

Here the sad queen will roam apart, 

And dream of Kd.ma in her heart,’ ^ 


l Thft podb forgets bhat Hanum^n has red used hitoself bo 
bne size of a oat. 
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CANTO XV. ■ 


BIT A, 

Fair as KaiUsa white with snow 
He saw a palace flash and glow, 

A crystal pavement gem-inlaid, 

And coral steps and colonnade, 

And glittering towers that kissed the skies, 
Whose dazzling splendour charmed his eyes. 
There pallid, with neglected dress, 
Whatched close by fiend and gaintess, 

Her sweet face thin with constant flow 
Of tears, with fasting and with woe • 

Pale as the young moon’s crescent when 
The first faint light returns to men : 

Dim as the flame when clouds of smoke 
The latent glory hide and choke ; 

Like Rohi]j,( the queen of stars 
Oppressed by the red planet Mars ; 

From her dear friends and husband torn, 
Amid the cruel fiends, forlorn, 

Who fierce-eyed watch around her kept, 

A tender woman sat and wept. 

Her sobs, her sighs, her mournful mien, 
Her^ glorious eyes ; proclaimed the queen. 

‘ This, this is she,’ the Viinar cried, 

‘Fair as the moon and lotus-eyed, 

I saw the giant Rd,vah bear 
A captive through the fields of air. 

Such was the beauty of the dame ; 

Her form, her lips, her eyes the same. 

This peerless queen whom I behold 
Is Rd,ma’s wife with limbs of gold. 

Best of the sons of men is he. 

And worthy of her lord is she.’ 


CANTO XVI. 


BAJiiUUAN'S LAMENT. 

Then, all his thoughts on Sltd bent. 

The V^nar chieftain made lament : 

‘The queen to Rama’s soul endeared, 

By Laksbrnani’s pious heart revered, 

Lies here, — for none may strive with Fate, 
A captive, sad and desolate. 
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The brothers’ might full well she knows, 
And bravely bears the storm of woes. 

As swelling Gaugsi in the rains 
The rush of every flood sustains. 

Her lord, for her, fierce Bali slew, 
Virddha’s monstrous might o’erthrew. 

For her the fourteen thousand slain 
In Janasthdn bedewed the plain. 

And if for her Ikshviku’s son 
Destroyed the world ’twere nobly done. 
This, this is she, so far renowned, 

Who sprang from out the furrowed ground,^ 
Child of the high-souled king whose sway 
The men of Mithila obey ; 

The glorious lady woded and won 
By Dasaraiha’s noblest son ; 

And now these sad eyes look on her 
Mid hostile fiends a prisoner. 

From home and every bliss she fled 
By wifely love and duty led, 

And, Jieedless of a wanderer’s woes, 

A life in lonely forests chose. 

This, this is she so fair of mould, 

Whose limbs are bright as burnished gold, 
Whose voice was ever soft and mild. 

Who sweetly spoke and sweetly smiled. 

O, what is Rama’s misery 1 how 
He longs to see his darling now ! 

Pining for one of her fond looks 
As one athirst for water-brooks. 

Absorbed in woe the lady sees 
No Rdkshas guard, no blooming trees. 

Her eyes are with her thoughts, and they 
Are fixed on Rima far away.’ 


CANTO XVII.2 


sAa*s guard. 

His pitying eyes with tears bedewed, 
The weeping queen again he viewed, 
And saw around the prisoner stand 
Her demon guard, a fearful band : 


1 Sitei ‘nob of womtin born/ was found bj King Janak as 
he was burning up the ground in preparation for a sacrifioe. 
See Booh II, Canto CXVin. 

2 Somewhat simlar)^ has Ariosto described the baud of 
monsbera at the gate 'pi ohe city of Alcioa ; 


Some earless, some with ears that hung 
liow as their feet and loosely swung : 

Some fierce with single ears and eyes, 

Some dwarfish, some of monstrous size ; 
Some vvitli their dark necks long and thin 
With hair upon the knotty skin : 

Some with wild locks, some bald and bare, 
Some covered o’er with bristly hair : 

Some tall and straight, some bowed and bent 
With every foul disfigurement : 

All black and fierce with eyes of fire, 
Ruthless and stern and swifi to ire : 

Some with the jackal’s jaw and nose, 

Som faced like boars and bufialoes : 

Some with the heads of goats and kine, 

Of elephants, and dogs, and swine : 

With lions’ lips and horses’ brows, 

They walked with feet of mules and cows : 
Swords, maces, clubs, and spears they bore 
In hideous hands that reeked with gore, 
And, never sated, turned afresh 
To bowls of wine and piles of flesh. 

Such were the awful guards who stood 
Round Sltd in that lovely wood, 

While in her lonely sorrow she 
Wept sadly neath a spreading tree. 

He watched the spouse of Rama there 
Regardless of her tangled hair, 

Her jewels stripped from neck and limb, 
Decked only with her love of him. 


CANTO xviir. 


eAvan. 

Wliile from his shelter in the boughs 
The Vilnar looked on Hama’s spouse 
He heard the gathered, giants raise 
The solemn hymn of prayer and praise.- 


*^Nou fuvedutia mai piti abrana torma, 

Pid monebruosi volbi e peggio fabbi ; 

Alcum dal oollo in giu d’ uomini ban foma, 
Con viso albri di simie, albri di gabbi ; 
Stampano alcun con pie caprigni rorma ; 
Alcuui sin ceatauri agili ed atbi.” 

Orlwido Furioso, 


Canto XIX. 


fear. 
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Priests skilled in rite and ritual, who 
The Vedas and their branches* knew. 

Then, as loud strains of music broke 
His sleep, the giant monarch woke. 

Swift to his heart the thought returned 
Of the fair queen for whom he burned ; 

Nor could the amorous fiend control 
The passion that absorbed his soul. 

In all his brightest garb arrayed 
He hastened to that lovely shade, 

Where glowed each choicest flower and fruit, 
And the sweet birds were never mute, 

And tall deer bent their heads to drink 
On the fair streamlet’s grassy brink. 

Near that A^oka grove he drew, — 

A hundred dames his retinue, 

Like Indra with the thousand eyes 
Girt with the beauties of the skies. 

Some walked beside their lord to hold 
The chouries, fans, and lamps of gold, 

And others purest water bore 
In gloden urns, and paced before. 

Some carried, piled on golden plates, 
Delicious food of dainty cates ; 

Some wine in massive bowls whereon 
The fairest gems resplendent shone. 

Some by the monarch’s side displayed, 
Wrought like a swan, a silken shade : 
Another beauty walked behind, 

The sceptre to her care assigned. 

Around the monarch gleamed the crowd 
As lightnings flash about a cloud, 

And each made music as she went 
With zone and tinkling ornament. 
Attended thus in royal state 
The monarch reached the garden gate, 
While gold and silver torches, fed 
With scented oil a soft light ahed.^ 

He, while the flame of fierce desire 
Burnt in his eyes like kindled fire, 


Seemed Love incarnate in his pride, 

His bow and arrows laid aside, ^ 

His robe, from spot and blemish free 
Like Amrit foamy from the sea, 2 
Hung down in many a losened fold 
Inwrought with flowers and bright with 
The Vdnar from his station viewed, [goM. 
Amazed, the wondrous multitude, 

Where, in the centre of that ring 
Of noblest women, stood the king, 

As stands the full moon fair to view, 

Girt by his starry retinue. 


CANTO XIX. 


SITA’S 


Then o’er the lady’s soul and frame 
A sadden fear and trembling came. 

When, glowing in his youthful pride. 

She saw the monarch by her side. 

Silent she sat, her eyes depressed, 

Her soft arms folded o’er her breast, 

And, — all she could, — bet beauties sereenedi 
Prom the bold gazes of the fiend. 

There where the wild she-demons kept 
Their watch around, she sighed and wept. 
Then, like a severed bough, she lay 
Prone on the bare earth in dismay. 

The while her thoughts on love’s fleet wings 
Flew to her lord the best of kings. 

She fell upon the ground, and there 
Lay struggling with her wild despair, 

Sad as a lady born again 
To misery and woe and pain. 

Now doomed to grief and low estate. 

Once noble fair and delicate *. 

Like faded light of holy lore. 

Like Hope when all her dreams are o’er; 


1 The six Angaa or subordinabe branches of the Vedas 
are 1. Sikshd^ the science o{ proper arbicnlabion and pronun- 
ciation 5 ^i-Chhandaa, metre : 3. F^iharana, liagaisbic analy- 
sis or grammar : 4, IHiruhta, explanation of difficult Vedic 
words : 6 , Jyoi%9ha, Astronomy, or rather the Vedic Calen- 
dar : 6. Kalpa, ceremonial. 

2 'There appears to be aome confusion of time here. It 
was already morning when Hanumdn entered thegrore, 
and the torches would be needless. 


1 Ktfvan is one of those beings who oan “limb them as 
they will ” and can of course assume the loveliest form to 
please human eyes as well a$ the terrific shape that suits 
the king of the Bifkshasasi 

2 White and lovely as the Amrit or nectar recovered 
from the depths of the Milky Sea when churned, by bhe •*-- 
eembled Oods. See Book. I, Canto XLV. 
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Like ruined power and rank debased, 
Like majesty of kings disgraced : 
Like worship foiled by erring slips, 
The moon that labours in eclipse : 

A pool with all her lilies dead. 

An army when its king has fled : 

So sad and hopeless, wan end worn. 
She lay among the fiends forlorn. 


CANTO XX. 

BAVan’S wooing. 

With amorous look and soft address 
The fiend began his suit to press : 

‘ Why wouldat thou, lady lotus-eyed, 

From my fond glance those beauties hide? 
Mine eager suit no more repel ; 

But love me, for I love thee well. 

Dismiss, sweet dame, dismiss thy fear ; 

No giant and no man is near. 

Ours is the right by force to seize 
What dames soe’er our fancy please.i 
But I with rude hands will not touch 
A lady whom I love so much. 

Fear not, dear queen : no fear is nigh : 
Come, on thy lover’s love rely. 

Some little sign of favour show, 

Nor lie enamoured of thy woe. 

Those limbs upon the cold earth laid. 

Those tresses twined in single braid, ^ 

‘The fast and woe that wear thy frame, 
Beseem qot thee, O beauteous dame. 

For thee the fairest wreaths were meant, 
The sandal and the aloe’s scent, 

Rich ornaments ^and pearls of price, 

And vesture meet for paradise. 

With dainty cates shouldst thou be fed, 
And rest upon a sumptuous bed. 

All festive joys to thee belong, 

The music, and the dance and song. 

i Eavan in his magic car carrying off fche most beautiful 
.-women reminds us uf the magician in OrUirido k'urioso, pos- 
’ttssor of the flying horse : 

“ Volando balor s’alza ne le sbelle, 
is poi q;uasi talor la terra rade ; 

E lie porta con lui fcufefce le belle 
' Donne che trovm per quelle contrade.**^ 

. 2 Ifidjatj. -wDinen twisted their long hair in a single braid 
as a sign of mourniug for their abseiA -husbands. . 


Rise, pearl of women, rise and deck 
With gems and chains thine arms and neck. 
Shall not the dame 1 love be seen 
In vesture worthy of a queen ? 

Methiuks when thy sweet form was made 
His hand the wise Creator stayed ; 

For never more could he design 
A beauty meet to rival thine. 

Come, let us love while yet we may, 

For youth will fly and charms decay. 
Come, cast thy grief and fear aside, 

And be my love, my chosen bride. 

The gems and jewels that my hand 
Has reft from every plundered land,-~* 

To thee I give them all this day, 

And at thy feet my kingdom lay. 

The broad rich earth will I o’erruu. 

And leave no town uneonquered, none ; 
Then of the whole an offering make 
To Jaaakji dear, for thy sweet sake. 

In all the world no power I see 
Of God or man can strive with me. 

Of old the Gods and Asurs set 
In terrible array I met : 

Their scattered hosts to earth I beat, 

And trod their flags beneath my feet. 
Come, taste of bliss and drink thy fill, 
And rule the slave who serves thy will. 
Think not of wretched Rdma : he 
Is less than nothing now to thee. 

Sfciipt of his glory, poor, dethroned, 

A wanderer by his friends disowned, 

On the cold earth he lays his head, 

Or is with toil and misery dead. 

And if perchance he lingers yet, 

His eyes on thee shall ne’er be set. 

Could he, that mighty monarch, who 
Was named, Hir any aka^ipu. 

Could he who wore the garb of gold 
Win Glory back from Indra’s hold 1 ^ 

O lady of the lovely smile, 

Whose eyes the sternest heart beguile, 


1 Janak, king of Mithili, was Sifcft’s father, 

2 Hfrainyakaaipu was ft king of the Daibyas celebrated 

for hi*s bfaspliemous impieties. When hia pious son Prah* 
Uda praised Viehnu the Daibya tried to kill him, when the 
Qod appeared, in the incaraatioa oi the jnau-lioa and tore 
the tyrant, to pieces, . . 
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III all thy radiant beauty dressed 
My heart and soul thou ravishest. 

What though thy robe is soiled and worn, 
And no bright gems thy limbs adorn, 

Thou unadorned art dearer far 
Than all my loveliest consorts are. 

My royal home is bright and fair ; 

A thousand beauties meet me there. 

But come, my glorious love, and be 
The queen of all those dames and me.* 


CANTO XXI. 
sItA’S scorn. 

She thought upon her lord and sighed, 

And thus in gentle tones replied : 

* Beseems thee not, 0 King, to woo 
A matron, to her husband true. 

Thus vainly one might hope by sin 
And evil deeds success to win. 

Shall I, so highly born, disgrace 

My housband*s house, my royal race ? 

Shall I, a true and loyal dame, 

Defile my soul with deed of shame ? ’ 

Then on the king, her back she turned, 
And answered thus the prayer she spurned : 

* Turn, Rivan, turn thee from thy sin ; 
Seek virtue*s paths and walk therein. 

To others dames be honour shown ; 

Protect them as thou wouldst thine own. 
Taught by thyself, from wrong abstain 
Which, wrought on thee, thy heart, would 
Beware : this lawless love of thine [ pain.^ 
Will ruin thee and all thy line ; 

And for thy sin, thy sin alone, 

Will Lank A perish overtlirovvn. 

Dream not that wealth and power can sway 
My heart from duty’s path to stray. 
Linked like the Day-God and his shine, ' 

1 am my lord’s and he is mine. 

Repent thee of thine impious deed ; 

To Rama’s side bis consort lead. 


1 Do ttnto others as thou wouldst they should do unto 
thee, it a precept frequently occuring iu the old Indian 
■p'oemii • 

'^his' eharity is to embrace not human beings only, but 
1b!hrd: and- beast as well : “He prayeth best who lovebb best 
1til things both great and small/' 


Be wise : the hero’s friendship gain, 

Nor perish in his fury slain. 

Go, ask the God of Death to spare, 

Or red bolt flashing through the air. 

Bub look in vain for spell or charm 
To stay my Emma’s vengeful arm. 

Thou, when the hero bends his bow, 

Shalt hear the clang that heralds woe, 

Loud as the clash when clouds are rent 
And Indra’s bolt to earth is sent. 

Then shall his furious shafts be sped, 

Each like a snake with fiery head. 

A nd in their flight shall hiss and flame 
Marked with the mighty archer’s name.^ 
Then in the fiery deluge ail 
Thy giants round their king shall fall,’ 

CANTO XXIL 

EA VAN'S THREAT. 

Then anger swelled in R^va^’ s breast, 

Who fiercely thus the dame addressed ; 

’Tis ever thus : in vain we sue 
To woman, and .her favour woo, 

A lover’s humble words impel 
Her wayward spirit to rebel. 

The love of thee that fills my soul 
Still keeps my anger in control, 

As charioteers with bit and rein 
The swerving of the steed restrain* 

The love that rules me bids me spare 
Thy forefeit life, 0 thou most fair, 

For this, 0 SiM, have I borne 
The keen reproach,- the bitter scorn, 

And the fond love thou boastest yet 
For that poor 'wandering anchoret ; 

Else had the words which thou hast said 
Brought death upon thy guilty head. 

Two months, fair dame, I grant thee still 
To bend thee to thy lover's will. • 

i Ifa wai^ the custom of Indian warriors to mark their 
arrows with their ciphers or names, and it seems to have 
been regarded as a point of honour to give an enemy the 
satisfaction of knowing who bad shot at him. This pass* 
age however contains, if my memory serves me well, the 
first mention in the poem of this practice, and as arrows 
have been so freq^uenbly mentioned and described with al- 
most every conceivable epithet, its occurrence here seems 
suspicious. No mention of, or allusion to writing has hi- 
therto occurred in the poem! 
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If when that respite time is fled 
Thou still refuse to share my bed, 

My cooks shall mince thy limbs with steel 
And serve thee for my morning rneal.’i 
The minstrel daughters of the skies 
Looked on her woe with pitying eyes, 

And sun-bright children of the Gods^ 
Consoled the queen with smiles and nods. 
She saw, and with her heart at ease, 
Addressed the fiend in words like these ; 

‘ Hast thou no friend to love thee, none 
In ail this isle to bid thee shun 
The ruin which thy crime will bring 
On thee and thine, 0 impious King ? 

"Who in all worlds save thee could woo 
Me, Rd.ma’s consort pure and true, 

As though he tempted with his love 
Queen SachP on her throne above ? 

How canst thou hope, vile wretch, to fly 
The vengeance that e’en now is nigh, 

"When thou hast dared, untouched by shame, 
To press thy suit on Rdma’s dame ? 

Where woods are thick and grass is high 
A lion and a hare may lie ; 

My R4ma is the lion, thou 

Art the poor hare beneath the bough. 

Thou railest at the lord of men, 

But wilt not stand within his ken. 

What I is that eye unstricken yet 
Whose impious glance on me was set ?. 

Still moves that tongue that would :not 
The wife of Daaaratha’s heir ? ’ [spare 
Then, hissing like a furious snake, 

The fiend again to Sitd spake : 

‘ Deaf to all prayers and threats art thou, 
Devoted to thy senseless vow. 

No longer respite will I give, 

And thou this day shalt cease to live ; 

For I, as sunlight kills the morn, 

Will slay thee for thy scathe and scorn/ 
The Rdkshas guard was summoned : all 
The monstrous crew obeyed the call, 

And hastened to the king to take 
The orders which he fiercely spake : 

1 This thrftab in the same words occurs in Book III. 
Ci^a%p.I.VI. 

. S. B^vfkn oairried off and kept in his palace not only ear- 
thly prinoesees but'thekdaiughters of Gods and Gahdharvas. 
wifeof Indra. 


* See that ye guard her well, and tame, 
Like some wild thing, the stubborn dame, 
Until her haughty soul be bent 
By mingled threat and blandishment. 

The monsters beard : away he strode^ 
And passed within his queens’ abode^ 


CANTO XXIII. 


THE DEMONS’ THREATS. 

Then round the helpless Sitd drew 
With fiery eyes the hideous crew, 

And thus assailed her, all and each, 

With insult, taunt, and threatening speech : 
‘What! can it be thou prizest not 
This happy chance, this glorious lot, 

To be the chosen wife of one 
So strong and great, Pulastya’s son ? 
Palastya~~thus have sages told — 

Is mid the Lords of Life * enrolled. 

Lord Brahmd’s mind- born son was he,, 
Fourth of that glorious company. 

Vi^ravas from ulastya Psprangj—- 
Through all the worlds his glory rang. 

And of Vi^ravas, large-eyed dame ! 

Our king the mighty Bdvan came. 

His happy consort thou mayst be : 

Scorn not the words we say to thee/ 

One awful demon, fiery-eyed. 

Stood by the Maithil queen and cried: 

‘ Come and be his, if thou art wise, 

Who smote the sovereign of the skies. 

And made the thirty Gods and three^^ 
O’ercome in furious battle, flee. 

1 These four lines bAve oocured before. Book III. Canto 
LVI. 

2 Prajitpafcis ore the ten lords of created beings first crea- 

ted by Brabm^ ; somewhat like the Demiurgi of tbo 6nos« 
tics. . .. 

3 “This is the number of the Vedic divinities mentioned 
in the Rig-veda. In Ashtaka I. Snkba XXXIV. the Risbi 
Hirnyastupa invoking the As vine says : k Nasatya tribhir- 
ekMasairiha deyebhiryitam : “O Nfistayas (Asyins) come 
hither with the thrice eleven Gods.” And in Sukta XLV, 
the Bishi Praskanva addressing his hjfian to Agni (ignis, 
fite>, thus invokes him: “Lord of the red steeds, propitiated 
by our prayers lead hither the]thirty-three Gods.” This nu- 
mber must certainl}^ have been the actual nombere in the 
early days of the Vedc religion : although it appears prob- 
able enough that the thirty-three Vedic divinities could not 
then be found co-ordinabod in tiso systematic a way as they 
were.arfanged more recently by the authors of the' Upanis; 
bads. In the Inter ages of Brahmaniern the number went 


Cunt'a XXV, 


LA^iBNT. 


Thy lover turns away with scorn 
From wives whom grace and youth adorn. 
Thou art his chosen consort, thou 
Shalt be his pride and darling now.* 
Another, Vikatd by name, 

In words like these addressed the dame : 

‘ The king whose blows, in fury dealt, 

The Niigaa^ and Gandharvas2 felt, 

In battlers fiercest brunt subdued, 

Has stood by thee and humbly wooed. 
And wilt thou in thy folly miss 
The gl6ry of a love like this ? 

Scared by his eye the sun grows chill, 

The wanderer wind is hushed and still. 
The rains at his command descend, 

And trees with new-blown blossoms bend. 
His word the hosts of demons fear, 

And wilt thou, dame, refuse to hear ? 

Be counselled ; with his will comply, 

Or,, lady, thou shalt surely die,’ 


sitA’s reply. 

Still with reproaches rough and rude 
Those fiends the gentle queen pursued : 

* What ! can so fair a life displease, 

To dwell with him in joyous ease ? 
Dwell inhis bowers a happy queen 
In silk and gold and jewels’ sheen 1 
Still must thy woman fancy cling 
To Rima and reject our king ? 

Die in thy folly, or forget 
That wretched wandering anchoret. 
Come, Sit^, in luxurious bowers 
Spend with our lord thy happy hours ; 
The mighty lord who makes his own 
The treasures of the worlds o’erthrown,- 


on inereasing without me&suro by saccessive mythical and 
religious creations which ^opled the Indian Olympus with 
abstract beings of every kind. But through lasting venera- 
tion of the word of the Veda the custom remained of giving 
tibie name. of “the thirty-three Gods," to the immense pha- 
lanx of the multiplied deities.*' Gorkksio. 

1 Serpout-Gods who dwell in the regions under the 
earth, 

• ^ In the mythology of the epics the Gandhacva.s are the 
heavenly singers or masicians who form the orchestra at 
the banquets of the Gods, and they belong to the heaven of 
Indra io whose battles they share. 
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Then, as a tear bedewed her eye, 

The hapless lady made reply : 

* I loathe, with heart and soul detest 
The shameful life your words suggest. 

Eat, if you will, this mortal frame: 

My soul rejects the sin and shame. 

A homeless wanderer though he be 
In him my lord, my life I see, * 

And, till my earthly days be done, 

Will cling to great Ikshvd/ku’s son. 

Then with fierce eyes on Sffca set 
They cried again with taunt and threat : 
Each licking with her fiery tongue 
The lip that to her bosom hung, 

And menacing the lady’s life 

With axe, or spear or murderous knife; 

‘Hear, Sltii, and our words obey, 

Or perish by our hands to-day. 

Thy love for Raghu’s son forsake, 

And Rjivan. for thy husband take, 

Or we will rend thy limbs apart 
And banquet on thy quivering heart. 

Now from her body strike the head, 

And tell the king the dame is dead. 

Then by our lord’s commandment she 
A banquet for our band shall be. 

Come, let the wine be quickly brought 
That frees each heart from saddening 
Then to the western gate repair, [thought, 
And we will dance and revel there.’ 


CANTO xxy, 

SIXA’S LAMENT. 

On the bare earth the lady sank, 

And trembling from their presence shrank 
Like a strayed lawn, when night is dark, 
And hungry wolves around her bark. 

Then to a shady tree she crept, 

And thought upon her lord and wept. 

By fear and bitter woe oppressed 
She bathed the beauties of her breast 
With her hot tears^ incessant flow, 

And found no respite from her woe. 

As shakes a plantain in the breeze 
She shook, and fell on trembling Uness; 


CANTO XXIV. 
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While at each demon's furious look 
Her cheek its native hue forsook. 

She lay and wept and made her moan 
In sorrow’s saddest undertone, 

And, wild with grief, with fear appalled, 
On R4ma and his brother called : 

‘0 dear Kau^aiyd,^ ‘hear me cry! 

Sweet Queen Suimtrd,,^ list my sigh 1 
True is the saw the wise declare : 

Death comes not to relieve despair. 

'Tis vain for dame or man to pray ; 
Death will not hear before his day ; 
Since I, from Rima’s sight debarred, 
And tortured by my cruel guard, 

Still live in hopeless woe to grieve 
And loathe the life I may not leave. 
Here, like a poor deserted thing, 

My limbs upon the ground I fling, 

And, like a bark beneath the blast, 

Shall sink oppressed with woes at last. 
Ah, blest are they, supremely blest, 
Whose eyes upon my lord may rest ; 
Who mark his lion port, and hear 
His gentle speech that charms the ear. 
Alas, what antenatal crime, 

What trespass of forgotten time 
Weighs on my soul, and bids me bow 
Beneath this load of misery now ? ' 


CANTO XXVI. 


SlTl’S LAMENT. 

* I Rdraa’s wife, on that sad day, 

By RjCvau’s arm was borne away, 

Seized, while I sat and feared no ill, 

By him who wears each form at will. 

A helpless captive, left forlorn 
To demons' threats and taunts and scorn, 
Here for my lord I weep and sigh. 

And worn with woe would gladly die, 

For what is life to me afar 
From R^ma of the mighty oar ? 

The robber in his fruitless sin 
Would hope his captive’s love to win. 


1 Th* motb«r of Rim*. 

2 Th« luobbtt of Lfcksbtn*?, 


My meaner foot shall never touch 
The demon whom I loathe so much. 

The senseless fool ! he knows me not, 

Nor the proud soul his love would blot. 
Yea, limb from limb will I be rent, 

But never to his prayer consent ; 

Be burnt and perish in the fire, 

But never meet his base desire. 

My lord was grateful, true and wise, 

And looked on woe with pitying eyes ; 
But now, recoiling from the strife, 

He pities not his captive wife. 

Alone in Janasthdn he slew 
The thousands of the Rdkshas crew. 

His arm was strong, his heart was brave, 
Why comes he not to free and save ? 
Why blame my lord in vain surmise 
He knows not where his lady lies. 

O, if he knew, o'er land and sea 
His feet were swift to set me free ; 

This Lankd), girdled by the deep, 

Would fail consumed, a shapeless heap, 
And from each ruined home would rise 
A Rdkshas widow's groans and cries,* 

CANTO XXVIL 


tbijata's dream. 

Their threats unfeared, their counsel spurned 
The demons’ breasts with fury burned. 
Some sought the giant king to bear 
The tale of Site’s fixt despair. 

With threats and taunts renewed the rest 
Around the weeping lady pressed. 

But Trija^, of softer mould, 

A Rikshas matron wise and old, 

With pity for the captive moved, 

In words like these the fiends reproved : 

‘ Me, me,’ she cried, ‘ eat me, but spare 
The spouse of Da^aratha’s heir. 

Last night I dreamt a dream ; and still 
The fear and awe my bosom chill ; 

For in that dream I saw foreshown 
Our race by Rama’s hand o'erthrown. 

I saw a chariot high in air, 

Of ivory exceeding fair. 


XXX. 
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A hundred steeds that chariot drew 
As swiftly througli the clouds it flew, 

And^ clothed in white, with wreaths that 
The sons ot Raghu rode thereon, [shone, 
I looked and saw this lady here, 

Clad in the purest white, appear 
High on the snow-white hill whose feet 
The angry waves of ocean beat. 

And she and Rdma met at last 
Like light and sun when night is past. 
Again I saw them side by side : 

On RdvajTL's ear they seemed to ride, 

And with the princely Lakshina^ flee 
to northern realms beyond the sea, 

Then Rdvan, shaved and shorn, besmeared 
With oil from head to foot, appeared. 

He quaffed, he raved ; his robes were red ; 
Fierce was his eye and bare his head. 

I saw him from his chariot thrust ; 

I saw him rolling in the dust. 

A woman c ime and dragged away 
The stricken giant where l»e lay, 

And on a car whidi asses drew 
The monarch of our race she ttirew. 

He rose erect, he datioed and laughed, 
With thirsty lips the oil he quaffed, 

Then with wild eyes and streaming mouth 
Sped on the chariot to the south.} 

Then, dropping oil from every limb, 

His sons the princes followed him. 

And Kumbha kaiigia, 2 shaved and shorn, 
Was southward on a camel borne. 

Then royal Lankd reeled and fell 
With gate and tower and citadel. 

This anoint citj^ far-renowned : 

Ail life within her walls was drowned ; 

And the wild waves of ocean rolled 
O’er Lankd. and her streets of gold. 

Warned by these signs I bid you fly ; 

Or by the hand of Riima die, 

Whose vengeance will not spare the life 
Of one who vexed his faithful wife. 

Your bitter taunts and thieais forgo : 
Comfort the lady in her woe, 


1 In bhe sotibli is bh« region of Yam bhe God of Death, 
the place of departed spirits. 

S Kumbhakarna was one of Ravan’S brothers, 
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And humbly pray her to forgive ; 
For so you may be spared and live. ’ 


CANTO XXX.1 


hanumA-ns deliberation.' 

The Vdnar watched concealed ; each word 
Of Sitd^ and the fiends he heard, 

A nd in a maze of anxious thought 
His quick-conceiving bosom wrought : 

‘ At length my watchful eyes have seen, 
Pursued so long, the Maithil queen, 

Sought by our Vdnar hosts in vain 
From east to west, from main to main, 

A cautious spy have I explored 
The palace of the Rd kshas lord, 

And thoronghly learned, concealed from 
The giant monarch’s power and might, [sight, 
And now my task must be to cheer 
The royal dame who sorows here. 

For if I go, and soothe her not, 

A cfiptive in this distant spot, 

Slie when she finds no comfort nigh, 

Will sink beneath her woe and die. 

How shall rny tale, if unconsoled 
I leave her, be to Rdma told? 

How shall I answer Raghu’s son, 

* No message from my darling, nonej^?* 

The husband’s wrath, to fury fanned, 

Will scorch me lifeless where I stand, 

Or if I urge my lord the king 
To Lankd’s isle his hosts to bring, 

In vain will be his zeal, in vain 
The toil, the danger, and the pain. 

Yea, this occasion must I seize 
That from her guard the lady frees, 2 

1 1 omit the 28fch and 29bh Cantos aa an unmistakeable 
interpolation. Instead of advancing the story ib goes 
back to canto XVII. containing a lamentation of Siba after 
Rivvan has left her, and describes the auspicious ainga 
sent to cheer her, the throbbing of her left eye, arm, and 
side. The Canto is found in the Bengal recension, Gor- 
resio translates ib, and cusorves : “ I think that Chapter 

XXV'in.— The Auspicious Sings-is an addition, a later 
interpolation by the Rhapsodists, Ib has no bond of con' 
nexion either with what precedes or follows ib, and may bo 
Btrnck out nob only without injury to, bub positively bo. bhe 
advantage of the poem The metre in which this chapter 
is written differs from that which is generally adopted in 
the course of the poem.’ 

2 The guards are still In bhe grove, but they are asleep 
and Siba has crept bo a tree at some distance from them, 
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To will her ear with soft address 
And whisper hope ‘in dire distress, 

Shall I, a puny Vanar, choose 
The Sanskrit men delight to use ? 

If, as a man of JBrahraan kind, 

I speak the tongue by rules refined, 

The lady, yielding to her fears, 

Will think ’tis Rdvan’s voice she hears. 

I must assume my only plan— 

The language of a commoid man. 

Yet, if the lady sees me nigh, 

In terror she will start and cry 
And all the demon band, alarmed, 

Will ccHBe with various weapons armed, 
With their vdid shouts the grove will fill, 
And strive to take me, or to kill. 

And, at my death or capture, dies 
Tile hope of Rdma’a enterprise. 

For none'can leap, save only me, 

A hundred leases aoroas the sea. 

It is a sin in me, I o\vn, 

To take with Janak'S child -alone. 

Yet greater is the sin if I, 

Be silent, and the lady die. 

First I will utter ‘Rama’s name, 

And laud the hero’s gifts and fame. 
Perchance the name she holds so dear 
Will soothe the faithful lady’s fear.” 


CANTO XXXI. 


IiANUMlj!^’S ^PEEGH. 
Then in sweet accents low and mild 
The V4nar spoke to Janak’s child ■; 
‘ A noble king, by sin unstained, 
The mighty Dasaratha reigned-. 


2 "Afl th-e reason assigned in those passages for not ad- 
dressing, Sitd in Sanalcrib such as a Brrfhman would use is 
not that she m'ouM nob understand it, bub that it would 
alarm her and be unsuitable to the speaker, we must take 
them as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spoken by women 
m the upper classes ab the time when the Riimnya'.ia was 
wHtteu (wdienever that may have been), was ab ieaat un- 
derstood by them, and was commonly spoken by men of 
the priestly class, and other educated persons. By the 
Sanskrit profier to an [ordinary] man, alluded to in the 
second passage, may perhaps be understood not a language 
in which words diBerent from Sanskrit were used, bub toe 
empfoymonb of formal and elabora-te diction, ” Mem’s 
Samkril TextSy Part 11. p. 166. 


Lord of the warrior s car aiid steed^ 

The pride of old Ikshvjlku’s seed. 

A faithful friend, a blameless king. 
Protector of each living thing. 

A glorious monarch, strong to save, 

Blest with the bliss he freely gave. 

His son, -the best of all who know 
The science of the bended bow, 

Was moon-bright Rd-rna, brave and strong, 
WiiQ loved the right and loathed the wrong. 
Who ne’er from kingly duty swerved, 
•Loved by the lands his might preserved. 
His feet the path of law pursued ; 

His arm rebellious foes subdued. 

His sire’s command the prince obeyed, 
And, banished, sought tlte forest shade, 
Where with his wife and brother he 
Wandered a -saintly devotee. 

There as he roamed the wilds he slew 
The bravest of the Kikshas crew. 

The giant- king the prince beguiled, 

And stole Ms consort, Janak’s child. 
Then Rima roamed the country round, 
And a firm friend, Sugriva, found, 

Lord of the V^nar race, expelled 
From his own realm which Bdli held. 

He conquered B-^li and restored 
The kingdom to the rightful loi-d, 

Then by Sugiivas high decree 
The Vilnar legions .searched for thee, 
Bamp^ti’s counsel bade me leap 
A Imndred leagues across the deep 
And now my happy eyes have seen 
At last the long-sought Maithil queen. 
Such was the form, the eye, the grace 
Of her whom R^ma bade me trace.’ 

He ceased: her flowing locks she drew 
To shield her from a stranger’s view ; 
Then, trembling in her wild surprise. 
Raised to the tree her anxious eyes. 


Her eyes the Maithil lady raired 
And on the monkey speaker gazed. 


CANTO XXXIL 


SITA’S doubt. 


XXXI IT, 


TIIM OOLLOQUY. 
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She looked, and trembling at the sight 
Wept bitter tears in wild affright. 

She shank a while with fear dietraught^ 
Then, nerved again, the lady thought: 

‘ Is this a dream, mine eyes have seen, 

This creature, by our laws unclean? 

O, may the Gods keep R^ma, still, 

And Lakshina^., and my sire, from ill ? 

It is no dream: I have not slept,. 

But, trouble-worn,, have watched and wept. 
Afar from that dear lord of mine 
For whom in ceaseless woe I pine, 

No art may soothe my wild distress 
Or lull me ta forgetfulness, 
i see but him: my lips can frame 
No syllable but Rd.ma’s name. 

Each sight i see, each sound I hear, 

Brings Rd,ma to mine eye or ear. 

The wish was. in my heart, and hence 
The sweet illusion mocked my sense. 

’Twas but a pliantom of the mind, 

And yet the voice was. soft and kind. 

Be glory tuthe Eternal Sire,^‘ 

Be glory to the Lord of Fire, 

The mighty Teacher in the skies,.2; 

And Indra with his. thousand eyes. 

And may they grant the truth to be 
E’en as the words that startled me.' 

eANTD XXXIIT,. 

THE COLLOQUY- 

Bo-wn from the tree Hamim^n came^ 

And humbly stood bef )re the dame. 

Then jmning reverent palm to palm 
Addressed her thus, with words of balm : 

* Wliy should the tears of sorrow rise, 
Sweet lady,, to those lovely eyes, 

As when the wind-swept river floods. 

Two half expanded lotus buds ? 

Who art thou, 0 most fair of face? 

Of Asur,3 or celestial race? 

Did Niga mother give thee birth ? 

For sure thou art no child of earthy 

1 Svayambhu, Self-exiatenb, RcabtaSk. 

2 Vrihaspati or Vaehaspati, bho Lord of Speficb. and 
preceptMjr of bh© Gods. 

3 The Asura were the fierce eneeuea oS the Gods. 
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Do Rudrasi claim that heavenly form ? 

Or the swift Gods 2 who ride (he storm ? 

Or art thou Rohinf s the blest, 

That star more lovely than the rest, — 

Reft from the Moon tbou iovest well 
And doomed a while on earth to dwell ? 

Or canst thou, fairest wondei-, be 
Tlie starry queen Arundhati,4 
Fled in thy wrath or jealous pride 
From her dear lord V^isistha’s side? 

Who is the husband, father, son 
Or brother, 0 thou loveliest one, 

Gone from this world in heaven to dwell, 

For whom those eyes with weeping swell ? ' 

Yet, by the tears those sweet eyes shed, 

Yet, by the earth that bears thy tread, 5 
By calling on a monarch's name, 

Nc Goddess but a royal dame 
Art thou the queen, fair lady, say, 

Whom Rdvai^ stole and bore away ? 

Yea, by that agony of woe, 

That form unrivalled here below, 

That votive garb, thou art, 1 w^een, 

King Janak’s child and Rdma's queen,’ 

Hope at the name of R^ma woke, | 

And thus the gentle lady spoke: 

‘ I am that Sitd wooed and won 
By Dasaratha’s royal son, 

The noblest of Ikshviiku’s line ; 

And every earthly joy was mine. 

But Rdma left his royal home 
In Dandak’s tangled wilds to roam, 

Where with Sumitrd’s son and me, 

He lived a saintly devotee. 

The giant Rilvaii came with guile 
And bore me thence to Lankin’s isle. 

Some respite yet the fiend allows, 

Two months of life, to Rima’s spouse. 

L The Rudras are tcanifeafcabions of Siva. 

2 The Maruts or Storm Gods. 

3 Rohini is an aaterism personified as the daughter of 
TiaJtaha and the favourite wife of, the Moon. Tb© chief 
Rtar in bbe-consbeUation is Aldebaran. 

4 Arundhatl was the wife of the great sage Vasiebtba. 
and regarded as the pattern of coiyugal excellence. She 
was raised to the heavens as one of the Pleiades. 

5. The Gods do not shed bears; nor do they touch, the 
ground when they walk or stand, Similarlj Milton’s an- ' 

t ela marched above the ground and “the passive air up.^ 
ore their nimble bread.,” 

Virgil’s ‘vera incessu patuib dea’’ may refer to the same- 
belief. 
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Two months of hopeless woe remain, 
And then the captive will be slain. 


CANTO XXXIV. 

HANUMAN’S speech. 

Thus spoke the dame in mournful mood, 
And Hanuman his speech renewed ; 

‘ 0 ladyj by thy lord’s decree 
I come a messenger to thee. 

Thy lord is safe with steadifast friends, 
And greeting to his queen he sends, 

And Lakshman, ever faithful bows 
His reveretit head to Rdma’s spouse.* 
Through all her frame the rapture ran, 
As thus again the dame began ; 

‘Now verily the truth I know 
Of the wise saw of long ago : 

* Once only in a hundred years 
True joy to living man appears.’ 

He marked her rapture-beaming hue, 
And nearer to tlie lady drew- 
But at each onward si«p he took 
Suspicious fear her spirit shook. 

‘ Alas, Alas,’ she cried in fear, 

'* Fake is the tale I joyed to hear. 

*Tis R^van, ’tis the fiend, who tries 
To mock me with a new disguise. 

If thou, to wring my woman’s heart, 

Hast changed thy shape by magic art, 
And wouldsb a helpless dame beguile, 

The wicked deed is doubly vile- 
Bub no : that fiend thou eanst not be : 
Such joy I had from seeing thee. 

But if my fancy does not err, 

And thou art Rdina’s messenger, 

The glories of my lord repeat : 

For to these ears such woids are .sweet/ 
The Vd.nar knew the lady’s thought,* 
And gave the answer fondly sought : 

' Bright as tfie sun that lights the sky, 
Hear as tiie Moon to every eye. 

He scatters blessings o’er the land 
Like bounties from Vai^ravan.’s* hand. 

, 1 ♦ friend of. Pima would pmee him ae he should 

praised, and that ii bhe sfcranger .were Ravan in disguise 
oe wooiu avoid the subjeob. ^ " * 

J Kuvera bh« God of Gold, 


Like Vishiju strong and unsubdued, 
ITiiniatched in might and fortitude. 

Wise, truthful as the Lord of Speech, 

With gentle words he welcomes each. 

Of noblest mould and form is he, 

Like love’s incarnate deity. 

He quells bite fmy of the foe, 

Arid strikes when justice prompts the blow. 
Safe in the shadow of his arm 
The world is kept from scathe and harm. 
Now soon shall Rdva:^ rue his theft, 

A nd fall, of realm and life bereft. 

For Rama’s wrathful hand shall wing 
His shafts against the giant king. 

Tlie day, 0 Maithil Queen, is near 
When he and Lakshman will be here, 

And by their side Sugriva lead 
His countless hosts of V^nar breed. 
Sugriva’s servant, 1 by name 
Hanfimdn, by his order came, 

With desperate leap I, crossed the sea, 

To Lankd’s isle in search of thee. 

No traitor, gentle dame, am I : 

Upon my word and faith rely*’ 

CANTO XXXV. 


HANUMAN’S SPEECH, 

With joyous heart she heard him tell 
Of the great lord she loved so well, 

And in sweet accents, soft and low, 
Spoke, half forgetful of her woe : 

‘ How didst thou stand by Rdma’s side ? 
How came my lord and thou allied I 
How met the people of the wood 
With men on terms of brotherhood ? 
Declare each grace and regal sing 
That decks the lords of Raghu’s line- 
Each circumstance and look relate : 

Tell Rama’s form and speech, and gait.* 

‘ Thy fear and doubt,’ he cried, ‘dispelled, 
Hear, lady, what mine eyes beheld. 

Hear the imperial signs that grace 
The glory of Ikshvdku’s race. 

With moon-bright face and lotus eyes, 
Most beautiful and good and wise, 
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With sun-like glorj’' round liis head, 
Long-suffering as the earth we tread, 

He from all foes his realm defends, 

Yea, o’er the world his care extends, 

He follows right in all his ways, 

And ne’er from royal duty strays. 

He knows the lore that strengthens kings ; 
H is heart to truth and honour clings. 

Each grace and gift of form and mind 
Adorns that prince of human kind ; 

And virtues like his own endue 
His brother ever firm and true. 

O’er all the land they roamed distughfc, 
And thee with vain endeavour sought, 
Until at length their wandering feet 
Trod wearily our wild retieat. 

Our banished king Sugriva spied 
The princes from the mountain side. 

By his command 1 sought the pair 
And led them to our monarch there. 

Thus Rdma and Sugriva met, 

And joined the bonds that knit them yet, 
When each besought the others aid, 

And friendship and alliance made. 

An arrow launched from Bdma’s bow 
Laid Bdli dead, Sugiiva’s foe. 

Then by commandment of our lord 
The Vanar hosts each land explored. 

We reached the coast : I crossed the sea, 
And found my way at length to thee.’* 


CANTO XXXVh 
BAMA’S ring. 

‘ Receive,’ he cried, ‘this precious ring,^ 

S ure token from thy lord the king : 

The golden ring he wont to wear : 

See, Rdma's name engraven there.’ 

Then , as she took the ring he showed, 

The tears that spring of rapture flowed. 
She seemed to touch the hand that sent 
The dearly valued ornament, 

1 Siti of coarse know# nothing^ of whafc has happened to 
Rama since the time when she was carried away by Rtfvan. 
The poet therefore thinks it necessary to repeat the whole 
story of the meeting between Rsma and Sugriva. the defe* 
at of B^Ii, and subsequent events. 1 give the briefest pos* 
lible outline of the story. 

2 De Gobebkatis thinks that this ring which the Sun 
Riima sends to the Pawn Bitt vs a pymboV bf the, sun’s disc. 


And with her heart again at ease, 

Replied in gentle words like these : 

* O thou, whote soul no fears deter, 

Wise, brave, and faithful messenger! 

And hast thou dared, o’er wave and foam, 
To seek me in the giants’ home ? 

In thee, true me.<^senger, I find 
The noblest of thy woodland kind, 

Who couldst, unmoved by terror, brook 
On Rdvan, king of fiends, to look 
Now may we commune here as friends, 

For he whom royal Rdma sends 
Must needs be one in danger tried, 

A valiant, wise, and faithful guide. 

Say, is it well with R^ma still? 

Lives Lakshmaij yet untouched by ill ? 
Then why should Rdrna’s band be slow 
To free his consort fi om her woe ? 

Why spare to burn, in search of me, 

The land encircled by the sea ? 

Can Bharat send no army out 
With banners, cars and battle shout ? 
Cannot thy king Sugrfva lend 
His legions to assist his friend ?’ 

Hi.s hands upon his head he laid 
And thus again his answer made ; 

* Not yet has Rdma learnt where lies 
His lady of the lotus eyes 

Cr he like Indra from the sky 
To S'achf’s * aid, to thee would fly 
Soon will he hear the tale, and then, 
Roused to revenge, the lord of men 
Will to the giants’ island lead 
Fierce myriads of the woodland breed, 
Bridging his conquering way, and make 
The town a i uin for thy sake. 

Believe my words, sweet dame ; I swear 
By roots and fruit, my woodland fare. 

By Meru’s peak and Vindhya’s chain, 

And Mandar of the Milky Main, 

Soon shalt thou see thy loid, though novr 
He waits upon Prasravaij’s® brow, 

Come glorious as the bre.aking morn, 

Like Indra on Airdvat * borne. 

1 .^fichf is the loved ond lovsly wife of Indra, and she is 
taken as the type of a woman protected by a jealous and 
allpowerful husband. 

2 The mountain near Kishkindhi, 

3 Mxivit is the mighty elephant on which Indra delight* 
to ride. 
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Avincihya ^ prude»t, just, and okl, 

The giant’s fall lias oft foretold ; 

But Fate impels him to despise 
His word on whom he most relies.. 

In Rdma’s love I rest secure, 

For my fond heart is true and pure,. 

And him, my noblest lord, I deem 
In valour, power, and might supjeme.*’ 

As from her eyes the wateis ran, 

The Vdnar chief again began : 

‘ Yea, Edma, when he hears my tale. 

Will with our host these walls assail. 

Or I myself, 0 Queen, this day 
Will bear thee from the fiend away, 

Will lift thee up, and take thee hence 
To him thy refuge and defence ; 

Will take thee in my arms, and flee 
To Bama far beyond the sea; 

Will place thee on Prasravan hill 
Where Ragbu’s son is waiting still.* 

‘ How canst thou bear me hence? ’ shecriei^ 
‘ The way is long, the sea is wide. 

To bear my very weight would be, 

A task too hard for one like thee.* ® 

Swift rose before her startled eyes 
The Vdiiar in his native size, 

Like Mandar’s hill or Meru*s height,. 
Encircled with a blaze of light. 

‘ 0 come,’ he cried, ‘ thy fears dispel, 

Nor doubt that I will bear thee well. 
Come, in my strength and care confide. 
And sit in joy by Bdma’s side.* 

Again she spake : ‘ 1 know thee now,. 
Brave, resolute, and strong art thou ; 

In glory like the Lord of Fire 
With storm-swift feet which naught may 
But yet with thee I may not fly : [tiro 

For, borne so swiftly through the sky, 
Mine eyes would soon grow faint and dim„ 
My dizzy brain would reel and swim, 

My yielding arms relax their hold, 

And 1 in terror uncontrolled 

Should fall into the raging sea 

Where hungry sharks would feed on me. 


For thee he looks with longing eyes ; 
The wood his scanty food supplies. 

For thee bis brow is pale and worn. 
For thee are meat and wine forsworn. 
Thine image in his heart he keeps, 

For thee by night he w’akes and weeps. 
Or if perchance his eyes he close 
And win brief respite from his woes, 
E’en then the name of Sltd slips 
In anguish from his murmuring lips. 

If lovely flowers or fruit he sees, 
Which women love, upon the trees, 

To thee, to thee his fancy flies. 

And ‘ Sitd ! 0 my love ! he cries.* 

CANTO XXXVII. 


SITa’S speech,. 

*Thou bringest me,’ she cried again, 

*A mingled draught of bliss and pain : 
Bliss, that he wears me in his heart, 
Pain, that he wakes and weeps apart, 

Of see how Fate is king of all, 

Now lifts rs high, now bids us fall, 

And leads a captive bound with cord 
The meanest slave, the proudest lord. 
Thus even now fate’s stern decree 
Has struck with grief my lord and me. 
Say, how shall Edma reach the shore 
Of sorrow’s waves that rise and roar, 

A shipwrecked sailor, wellnigh drowned 
In the wild sea that foams around? 
When will he sinite the demon down,’ 
Lay low in dust the giants’ town, ‘ 

And, glorious from bis foes’ defeat, 

His wife, his long-lost Sitd, meet? 

Go, bid him speed to smite his foes 
Before the year shall reach its close. 

Ten months are fled : but two remain, 
Then Rd van’s captive must be slain. 

Oft has Vibblsha^,^ just and wise, 
Besought him to restore his prize. 

But deaf is Rd-vari’s senseless ear ; 

His brother’s rede he will not hear. 
Vibhishan’s daughter ^ loves me well : 
From her I learnt the tale I tell. 

1 Vibhlsba^. is the wicked R&van’s good brother. 

2 Her nafne H or in the Biogal re<!enaiODl.Nands, 


1 One of PiSvan’s chief councillors. 

2 Hanuman when he entered tbe city had in ordi 
escape observation condensed himself to the size ©f a 
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THE R V IN OF THE GW VE, 


Nor can I touch, of free accord, 

The limbs of any save my lord. 

If, by the giant forced away, 

In his enfolding arms I lay, 

Not mine, O Vdnar, was the blame 
What could I do, a helpless dame ? 
Go, to my lord my message bear, 
And bid him end my long despair.* 


And, heedless of the clods I threw, 
About nty head in circles flew, 

Until by darling hunger pressed 
He boldly pecked me on the breast. 

I ran to thee in rage and grief 
And prayed for vengeance on the thief 
Phen Kdma 2 from his slumber rose 
And smiled with pity at my woes. 

Upon my bleeding breast he saw 
The scratches made by beack and claw. 

He laid an arrow on his bow, 

And launched it at the shameless crow. 
That shaft, with magic power endued, 
The bird, where'er he flew, pursued, 

Till back to Eaghu s son he fled 
And bent at Rama's feet his head.3 
Gouldst thou for me with anger stirred 
Launch that dire shaft upon a bird, 

And yet canst pardon him who stole 
The darling of thy heart and soul ? 

Rise up, 0 bravest of the brave 
And come in all thy might to save. 

Come with the thunders of thy bow, 

And smite to earth the Edkshas foe.* 

She ceased ; and from her glorious hair 
She took a gem that sparkled there ; 

A token which her husband’s eyes 
With eager love would recognize. 

His head the Vinar envoy bent 
In low obeisance reverent. 

And on his finger bound the gem 
She loosened from her diadem. 


CANTO XXXVIII, 


SITA’S gem. 

Again the Vdnar chief replied. 

With her wise answer satisfied : 

‘ Well hast thou said : thou canst not brave 
The rushing wind, the roaring wave. 

Thy woman's heart would sink with fear 
Before the ocean shore were near. 

And for thy dread lest limb of thine 
Should for a while be touched by mine, 

The modest fear is worthy one 
Whose cherished lord is Raghu’s son. 

Yet when I sought to bear thee hence 
I spoke the words of innocence, 

Impelled to set the captive free 
By friendship for thy lord and thee. 

But if with me thou wilt not try 
The passage of the windy sky, 

Give me a gem that I may show. 

Some token which thy lord may know,’ 
Again the Maithil lady spoke, 

While tears and sobs her utterance broke: 

‘ The surest of all signs is this. 

To tell the tale of vanished bliss. 

Thus in my name to Rima speak : 

* Remember ChitrakUta’a peak. 

And tiie green margin of the rill ^ 

That flows beside that pleasant hill, 

Where thou and X together strayed 
Delighting in the tangled shade. 

There on the grass I sat with thee 
And laid my head upon thy knee. 

There came a greedy crow and pecked 
The meat 1 waited to protect. 


CANTO XLI. 


THE;BUIN OP THE GBOVE. 

Dismissed with every honour due 
The Vdnar from the spot withdrew. 


1 The poeb here changes from the second person bo the 
third. 

2 The whole lon^ story is repeated with some slight 
variations and additions from book II, Canto XCVI. I give 
here only the outline, 

3 I omit two Cantos of dialogue. Sitd! tells Hanumdn 
again bo convey her message bo Riiraa and bid him hasten 
to rescue her. Hanuman replies as before that there is no 
one on earth equal to Rdma.who will soon come and destroy 
B-dvaij. There is not a new idea in the two Cantos : all 
is reiter&tion. 


1 The hrook Mandakini, not far from Chitrakuta where 
Rima sojourned for a time. 
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Then joyous thought the Wind-God’e son : 

‘ The mighty task is wellnigh done* 

The three expedients I must leave ; 

The fourth alone can I achieve. ^ 

These dwellers in the giants' isle 
No arts of mine can reconcile. 

I cannot bribe ; I cannot sow 
Dissension mid the R^kshas foe. 

Arts, gifts, address, these fiends despise ; 
But force shall yet their king chastise. 
Perchance he may relent when all 
The bravest of his chieftains fall. 

This lovely grove will I destroy, 

The cruel Rdvan's pride and joy. 

The garden where be takes his ease 
Mid climbing plants and flowery trees 
That lift their proud tops to the skies, 
Dear to the tyrant as his eyes. 

Then will he rouse in wrath, and lead 
His legions with the car and steed 
And elephants in long array, 

And seek me thirsty for the fray. 

The Bdikshas legions will I meet, 

And all his bravest host defeat ; 

Then, glorious from the bloody plain. 

Turn to my lord the king again.’ 

Then every lovely tree that bore 
Fair blossoms, frona the soil ho tore, 

Till each green bough that lent its shade 
To singing birds on earth was laid. 

The wilderness he left; a waste, 

The fountains shattered and defaced : 
O’erthrew and levelled with the ground 
Each shady seat and pleasure-mound. 

Each arbour clad with climbing bloom, 
Each grotto, cell, and picture I’ooin, 

Each lawn b}’’ beast and bird enjoyed, 

Each walk and terrace was destroyed. 

And all the place that was so fair 
Was left a ruin wild and bare, 

As if the fury of the blast 
9r raging fire had o’er it passed^ 

1 Tha expedients to .’vanquish an enemy or to make 
him come to terms are said to be lour r 
eonciliatwn, gifts, disunion, and force or punishment. 
Haouman considers it useless to employ the first three end 
resolves to punish Riven by destroying his: pleasure* 
grounds. 


CANTO XLIL 


THE GIANTS ROUSED. 

The cries of startled birds, the sound 
Of tall trees crashing to the ground, 

Struck with amaze each giant’s ear, 

And filled the isle with sudden fear. 

Then, wakened by the crash and cries, 

The fierce shefiends unclosed their eyes, 
And saw the Vdnar where he stood 
Amid the devastated wood. 

The more to scare them with the view 
To size immense the Vdnar grew ; 

And straight the Rdkshas warders cried 
Janak’s daughter terrified: 

Whose envoy, and who is he. 

Why has he come to talk with thee ? 
Speak, lady of the lovely eyes, 

And let not fear thy joy disguise.* 

Then thus replied the Maithil dame 
Of noble soul and perfect frame : 

‘ Can I discern, with scanty skill, 

These fiends who change their forms at will ? 
* Tis yours to say : your kin you meet ; 

A serpent knows a serpent’s feet. 

I weet not who he is : the sight 
Has filled my spirit with afiright.’ 

Some pressed round Sitd, in a ring ; 

Some bore the story to their king : 

‘A mighty creature of our race, 

In monkey form, has reached the place. 

He came within the grove,’ they cried, 

‘ He stood and talked by Site’s side, 

He comes from Indra’s court to her, 

Or is K-uvera’s messenger ; 

Or Rdma sent the spy to seek 

His consort, and her wrongs to wreak. 

His crushing arm, his trampling feet 
Have marred and spoiled that dear retreat, 
And all the pleasant place which thou 
So lovest is a ruin now. 

The tree where Sftd sat alone 
Is spared where all are overthrown. 
Perchance he saved the dame from harm: 
Perchance the toil bad numbed his arm.' 

Then flashed the giant’s eye with fire 
Like that which lights the funeral pyre. 


Canto 


THM mW OF THE TEMPLE. 


He bade his bravest Kinkars ^ speed 
And to his feet the spoiler lead. 

Forth from the palace, at his best, 

Twice forty thousand warriors pressed, 
Burning for battle, strong and fierce. 

With clubs to crush and swords to pierce. 
They saw Hanum^n near a porch, 

And, thick as moths around a torch, 
Bushed on the foe with wild attacks 
Of mace and club and battle-axe. 

As round him pressed the Kdkshas crowd, 
The wondrous monkey roared aloud, 

TIjat birds fell headlong from the sky : 

Then spake he with a mighty oy : 

* Long life to Da^aratha’s heir, 

And Lakshmap, ever glorious pair ! 

Long life to him who rules our race, 
Preserved by noblest Rdma^sgracel 
I am the slave of Kosal's king,^ 

Whose wondrous deeds the minstrels sing. 
Haniiraan I, the Wind-God’s seed : 

Beneath this arm the foemen bleed. 

I fear not, unapproached in might, 

A thousand Bdvai^s ranged for fight, 
Although in furious hands they rear 
The hill and tree for sword and spear. 

I will, before the giants’ eyes, 

.Their city and their king chastise $ 

And, having communed with the dame, 
Depart in triumph as 1 came.’ 

At that terrific roar and yell 
The heart of every giant fell. 

But still their king’s command they feared, 
And pressed around with arms upreared. 
Beside the porch a club was laid ; 

The V^nar caught it up, and swayed 
The weapon round his head, and slew 
The foremost of the Rilkshas crew. 

Thus Indra vanquished, thousand-eyed, 

The Daityas who the Gods defied. 

Then on the porch Hanfimsln sprang, 

And loud his shout of triumph rang. 

1 Kinkar means the special servant of a sovereign, who 
receives his orders immediately from his master. The 
recension gives these Etikskasea an epithet which 
^e Commentator explains * as generated in the mind of 

3 Rama d&jun fting of Koiftl of wtich Ayodhyii was the 
capital. 


The giants looked upon the dead, 
And turning to their monarch fled. 
And Kjivau with his spirit wrought 
To fren25y by the tale they brought, 
Urged to the fight Prahasta’s son, 
Of all his chiefs the mightiest one. 

CANTO XLIIL 


THE RUIN OF THE TEMPLE. 

The Wind-God’s son a temple ^ scaled 
Which, by his fury imassailed, 

High as the hill of Meru, stood 
Amid the ruins of the wood ; 

And an his fury thundered out 
Again his haughty battle-shout ; 

* I am the slave of Kosal’s king 
Whose wondrous deeds the minstrels sing.' 
Forth hurriedj by that shout alarmed, 

The warders of the temple armed 
With every weapon haste supplied, 

And closed him in on every side, 

With bands that strove to pierce and strike 
With shaft and axe and club and pike. 
Then from its base the Vdnar tore 
A pillar with the weight it bore. 

Against the wall the mass he dashed. 

And forth the flames in answer flashed, 
That wildly ran o’er roofs and wall 
In hungry rage consuming all. 

He whirled the pillar round his head 
And struck a hundred giants dead. 

Then high upheld on air he j'ose 
And called in thunder to his foes : 

" A thousand Ydnar chiefs like me 
Beam at their will o’er land and sea, 
Terrific might we all possess ; 

Our stormy speed is limitless. 

And all, uueonquered in the fray, 

Our king Sugriva’s word obey. 

Backed by his bravest myriads, he 
Our warrior lord will cross the sea. 


1 Chaiiyaprasddarh explained by bbe Co(min.enfcafcor as the 
place where bhoQod'^ of the R’lk.shaaea were kept, Gorrs- 
9j.O fcrenslates it by * ua grande edifioip,’ 
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Then Lnnkd’s lofty towers, and all 
Your host and R{lvai;i’s self shall fall. 
None shall be left unsiaughtered ; none 
Who bravos tiie wrath of Raghu’s son.* 

CANTO XLTV. 

JAMBUMALI’S DEATH. 

Then Jambunulli, pride and boast 
For Valour of the Rdkshas host, 
Praliasias son supremely brave, 

Obeyed the best that R^vaij. gave ; 

Fierce warrior with terrifio teeth, 

"With saguine robes and brilliant wreath. 
A bow like Indra’s own,^ and store 
Of glittering siiafts the chieftain bore. 
And ever as the string he tried 
The weapon witli a roar replied, 

Loud as the crashing thunder sent 
By him who rules the firmament. 

Soon as the foeman came in view, 

Borne on a car which asses drew, 

The Vdnar chieftain mighty-voiced 
Shouted in triumph and rejoiced. 
Piahasta’s son his bow-string drew, 

And swift the winged arrows €ew. 

One in the face the Vanar smote, 
Another quivered in his throat. 

Ten from the deadly weapon sent 
His brawny arms and shoulders rent. 
Then a.s he felt each galling shot 
Tiie Vdnar’s rage waxed fiercely hot. 

He looked, and saw a mass of stone 
That lay before his feet o’erthrown.’ 

The mighty block he raised and threw, 
And crashing through the air it fl.'W. , 
But Jambuniilli shunned the blow, 

And laiaed frush arrows from his bow. 
The Vi'uiar's limbs were red with gore : 

A Sill tree from the earth he tore, 

And, ere he hurled it undismayed, 
V„4^bov0 his hea I the missile swayed. 

But shahs from Jambum^li’s bow 
Cut through it ere his hand could throw, 

, — — 

S Tin bow of lodra ia bh« rainbow. 


And thigh and arm and chest and side 
With streams of rushing blood were dyed. 
Still unsubdued though wounded oft 
The Shattered trunk he raised al(.)ft, 

And down with well-directed aim 
On Jamhumdli’s chest it came. 

There crushed upon the trampled grass 
He lay an undistinguished mass ; 

Tlie foeman’s eye no more could see 
His head or chest or arm or knee ; 

And bow and car and steeds^ and store 
Of glittering shafts were seen no more. 

When Jainbuuidlfs death he heard, 

King Rdvan’s heart with rage was stirred, 
And forth his general’s sons he sent, 

For power and might preeminent. 


CANTO XLV. 


THE SEVEN DEFEATED. 

Forth went the seven in brave attire, 

In glory brilliant as the fire. 

Impetuous chiefs with massive bows, 

The quellers of a host of foes ; 

Trained from their youth in martial lore, 
And masters of the arms they bore : 

Each emulous and fiercely bold, 

And banners wrought with glittering gold 
Waved o’er their chariots, drawn at speed 
By coursers of the noblest breed. 

On through the ruins of the grove 
Af. Hmiumdu they fiercely drove, 

And from the ponderous bows thej^ strained 
A shower of deadly arrows rained. 

Then scarce was seen the Vdnar’s form 
Enveloped in the arrowy storm. 

So stands half veiled the Mountains’ King 
When rainy clouds about him cling. 

By nimble turn, by rapid bound 
He shunned the shafts that rained around, 
Eluding, as in air he rose, 

The rushing chariots of his foes. 


1 We were told a few lines before that the chariot of 
Jambumrfli was drawn by asses. Here horses ate spoken 
of. The Commentator notices the discrepancy and says 
that by horses aases are meant. 



THE DEATH OF AK8HJ, 


CantQ XLVII* 


For I myself have Bdli known, 

And King Sugiiva’s power I own. 

But none of all their woodland throng 
Was half so terrible and strong.’ 

Obedient to the words ho sp^ike 
They liastened forth the foe to take. 

Swift were the cars whereon they rode, 
And bright tlieir weapons flashed and glowed. 
They saw : they charged in wild career 
With sword and mace and axe and spear. 
From Durdbar’s bow five arrows sped 
And quivered in the Vinar’s head. 

He rose and roared ; the fearful sound 
Made all tho region echo round. 

Then from above his weight he threw 
On Durdhar's car that near him drew. ' 
The weight that came with lightning speed 
Crushed pole and axle, oar and steed. 

It shattered Durdhar’s head and neck. 

And left him lifeless mid the wreck. 
Yiipdksha saw the warrior die, 

And Virfip£iksha heard his cry. 

And, mad for vengeance for the slain, 
They charged their Vd.uar foe again. 

He rose in air : they onward pressed 
And fiercely smote him on the breast. 

In vain they struck his iron frame ; 

With eagle swoop to earth he came, 

Tore from the ground a tree that grew 
Beside him and the demons slew. 

Then Blidsakaiij.a raised his spear, 

And Pi-aghas with a laugh drew near, 
And, maddened at the sight, the two 
Against the undaunted Vaiiar fievv.. 

As from his wounds the torrents flowed, 
Like a red sun the Va-nar showed. 

He turned, a mountain peak to seize 
With all its beasts and snakes and trees. 
He hurled it on the pair ; and they 
Crushed, overwhelmed, beneath it lay. 


The mighty Viinar undismayed 
Amid his archer foemen played, 

As plays the frolic wind on high 
Mid bow-armed^ clouds that fill the sky. 

He raised a mighty roar and yell 
That fear on all the army fell, 

And then, his warrior soul aglow 
With fury, rushed upon the toe, 

Some with his open hand he beat 
To death, and trampled with his feet ; 

Some with fierce nails he rent and slew, 
And others with bis fists o’erthrew ; 

Some with his legs, as on he rushed, 

Some with his bulky chest he crushed : 
While some struck senseless by his roar 
Dropped on the ground and breathed no 
more. 

The remnant, seized with sudden dread, 
Turned fj’om the grove and wildly fled. 

The trampled earth was thickly strown 
With steed and car and flag o’erthrown, 
And the red blood in rivers flowed 
From slaughtered fiends o’er pathandroad. 


CANTO XLVI. 


THE CAPTAINS. 

Mad with the rage of injured pride 
King R^va^ summoned to his side 
The valiant five who led his host, 
Supreme in war and honoured most* 

‘ Go forth,’ he cried, ‘ with car and steed, 
And to my feet this monkey lead. 

But watela each chance of time and place 
To seize this thing of silvan race. 

For from his wondrous exploits he 
Ko monkey of the woods can be, 

But some new kind of creature meant 
To work us woe, by Indra sent. 
Gandharvas, Nigas, and the best 
Of Yakshas have our might confessed. 
Have we not challenged and subdued 
The whole ‘^celestial multitude ? 

Yet will you not, if you are wise, 

A chief of monkey race despise. 

l l;>ow of Xadra, the 


CANTO XLVIL 


THE DEATH OF AKSHA. 

Bub Rdva^, as his fury burned, 

His eyes on youthful Aksha^ burned, 

1 EiVftn’ABOO. 



THE H/TMjtYAN OE V AhUIKI, 


‘ O trained in warlike science, best 
In arms of all our mightiest, 

Whose valour in the conflict shown. 

To Asurs and to Gods is known, 

The Kinkars whom I sent are slain, 

And Janibuindh and his train ; 

The lords who led our giant bands 
Have fallen by the monkey’s liands ; 

With shattered cars the ground is spread, 
And Aksha lies amid the dead* 

Thou art my best and bravest : go, 
Unmatohed in power, and slay the foe.’ 

He he?ird the best : he bent his head ; 
Athirst for battle forth he sped. 

Four tigers fierce, of tawny hue, 

With fearful teeth, his chariot drew. 

Haniimiin heard his strong bow clang, 
And swiftly froni the earth he sprang. 
While weak and ineffective fell 
The archer’s shafts though pointed well. 
The Rdkshas saw that naught might kill 
The wondrous foa who mocked his skill, 
And launched a magic shaft to throw 
A binding spell about his foe. 

Forth flew the shaft \ the mystic charm 
Stayed his swift feet and numbed his arm. 
Through all his frame he felt the spell, 

And motionless to earth he fell. 

Nor would the reverent V^nar loose 
The bonds tliat bound liim as a noose. 

He knew that Brahmd’s self had charmed 
The weapon that his might disarmed. 

They saw him helpless on the ground, 
And all the giants pressed around, 

And bonds of iiemp and bark were cast 
About his limbs to hold liim fast. 

They drew the ropes round feet and wrists ; 
They beat him with their hands and fists. 
And dragged him as they strained the cord 
With shouts of triumph to their lord.^ 


Who rose impetuous at his glance 
And shouted for his bow and lance. 

He rode upon a glorious oar 
T\^at shot the light of gems afar. 

H pennon waved mid glittering gold 
An'd bright the wheels with jewels rolled. 
By long and fierce devotion won 
Tliat car was splendid as the sun. 

With of various weapons stored ; 

And th ought“Swift horses whirled their lord 
Racing along the earth, or rose 
High through the clouds whene’er he chose, 
Then fierce and fearful war between 
The Vinar and the fiend was seen. 

The Gods and Asurs stood amazed, 

And on the wondrous combat gazed. 

A cry from earth rose long and shrill, 

The wind was hushed, the sun grew chill. 
The thunder bellowed from the sky. 

And b J’oubled ooean roared reply. 

Thrio e Akaha strained his dreadful bow, 
Thrice smote his arrow on the foe, 

And with full streams of crimson bled 
Three gashes in the Vdnar’s head. 

Then rose Hamim^n in the air 
To shun the shafts no life could bear. 

But Aksha in his car pursued 
And from on high the fight renewed 
With storm of arrows, thick as hail 
When angry clouds some hill assail. 
Impatient of that arrowy shower 
The Vinar chief put forth his power, 
Again above his chariot rose 
And smote him with repeated blows. 
Terrific came each deadly stroke ; 

Breast neck and arm and back he broke ; 
And Aksha fell to earth, and lay 
With all his Iffe-blood drained away. 


CANTO XLVin. 


hanumAn captured. 

the bold and brave 
ling his mandate gave 


I The &oht which follows is pvobably an interpolation, 
as it is inooheiateiit with the questioning in Canto L. ; 

He looked on Kavan in his pride, 

And boldly to the monarch cried : 

‘ I eame an envoy to this place 
From him who rales the Vanar race. 


jr of Rrfvap's sons. 


PRAHAHiTA^B QUESTIONS. 


CANTO XLIX. 


Yea, Indra and the Gods on high 
Might on his savings power rely,* 


On the fierce king Haniinidn turned 
His angry eyes that glowed and burned. 

He Saw him decked with wealth untold 
Of diamond and pearl and gold, 

And priceless was each wondrous gem 
That sparkled in his diadem. 

About his neck rich chains were twined, 
The best that fancy e’er designed, 

And a fair robe with pearls best rung 
Down from his mighty shoulders hung. 
Ten heads he reared, ^ as Maiidar’s hill 
Lifts woody peaks which tigers fill. 

Bright were his eyes, and bright, beneath, 
The flashes of his awful teeth. 

His brawny arms of wondrous size 
Were decked with rings and scented dyes, 
His hands like snakes with five long heads 
Descending from their mountain beds. 

He sat upon a crystal throne 
Inlaid with wealth of precious stone, 
Whereon, of noblest w<)rk, was set 
A gold-embi oidered coverlet. 

Behind the monarch stood the best 
Of beauteous women gaily dressed, 

And each her giant master fanned, 

Or waved a clmurie in her hand. 

Four noble courtiers*^ wise and good 
In counsel, near the monarob stood, 

As the four oceans ever stand 
About the sea-encompassed land. 

Still, though his heart with rage was fired, 
The V^nar marvelled and admired : 

‘ O, what a rare and wondrous sight 1 
What beauty, majesty, and might 1 
Ail regal pomp eonibines to grace 
This ruler of the Rakshas race. 

He, if he scorned not right and law, 

Might guide the world with tempered awe: 


CANTO L. 


PRAHASTA’S qUESTIONS. 


1 The ten heads of Ravap have provoked much ridicule 
from European critics. It should be remembered that 
Spenser tells as of “ two brethren giants” The one of 
whieli bad two heads, the other three ; *’ and Milton 

S aks of the “ four-fold visaged Four,” the four Cherubic 
pte eac'h of whom had four faces. 

2 Durdhar, or as the Bengal recension reads Mahodara, 
Prahaaba, Mahiip^rsYa, and Nikumbba, 


Then fierce the giant’s fury bl^ized 
As on Han liman’s form he gazed ; 

And shaken by each wild surmise 
He spake aloud with flashing eyes : 

* Can this be Nandi^ standing here, 

The mighty one whom al[ revere ? 

Who once on high Kaildsa’s hill 
Pronounced the curse that haunts me still? 
Or is the woodland creature one 

Of Asur race, or Bali’s^ son 1 
The wretch with searching question try ; 
Learn who he is, and whence ; and why 
He marred the glory of the grove. 

And with my captains fiercely strove.’ 

Prahasta heard his lord’s behest, 

And thus the Viinar chief addressed : 

‘ O monkey stranger be consoled : 

Fear not, and let thy heart be bold. 

If thou by Indra’s mandate sent 
Tby steps to Lanka’s isle hast bent, 

With fearless words the cause explain, 
And freedom thou shalt soon regain. 

Or if thou comest as a spy 
Despatched by Visbiju in the sky, 

Or sent by Yama, or the Lord 
Of Riches, hast our town explored ; 
Proved by the prowess thou hast shown 
No monkey save in form alone ; 

Speak boldly all the truth, and be 
Released from bonds, unharmed and free. 
But falsehood spoken to our king 
Swift punishment of death will bring.’ 

He ceased : the Vdnar made reply : 

* Not Indra’s messenger am I, 

Nor came I hither to fulfil. 

Kuvera’s best or Vishijm’s will. 


1 The chief atfcendanb of Siva. 

2 Bali, nob to be confounded with BUi the Vanar, was 
a celebrated Daibya or demon who had usurped the empire 
of the three worlds, and who was deprived of two bbirde 
of bis dominions by Vishnu in the Dwarf.iacarnatica. 
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THE RAM ay AN OF VALMtEl. 


Book V. 


I stand before the giants hare 
A Vdi-uar e’en as I appear. 

I longed to see the king; ’twas hard 
To win iny way through gate and guard. 
And so to gain tny wish I laid 
In ruin that delightful shade. 

No fiend, no God of heavenly kind 
With bond or chain these limbs may bind. 
The Eternal Sire himself of old 
Vouchsafed the boon that makes me bold. 
Prom Brahma’s magic shaft released^ 

1 knew the captor’s power had ceased. 

The fancied bonds I freely brooked, 

And thus upon the king have looked. 

My way to Laiikd have I won, 

A messenger from Raghu’s son.’ 

CANTO LI. 


HANUMAU'S reply. 

My king Sugriva greets thee fair, 

And bids me thus his rede declare. 

Son of the God of Wind, by name 
Hanhmdn, to this isle I came. 

To set the Maithil lady free 
I crossed the barrier of the sea. 

I roamed in search of her and found 
Her weeping in that lovely ground. 

Thou in the lore of duty trained, 

Who hast by stern devotion gained 
This wondrous wealth and power and fame 
Shouldst fear to wrong another’s dame. 
Hear thou my counsel, and be wise : 

No fiend, no dweller in the skies 
Can bear the shafts by Laksbmar^ shot, 

Or Rdirna when his wrath is hot. 

O Giant King, repent the crime 
And soothe him while there yefc is time. 
Now be the Maithil queen restored 
Uninjured to her sorrowing lord. 

So^>n wilt thou rue thy dire mistake ; 

She is no woman but snake. 

Whose very deadly will be 
The ruin of thy house and thee. 


I Wbeo Bao^nfo was bortm.! wjili oorda, Indrajit relea- 
'bi» capbive from tbe ap«ll lai^ apoo trim by tb« nagic 
■wtaptiB. 


Thy pride has led thy thoughts astray, 
That fancy not a hand may slay 
The monarch of the giants, screened 
From mortal blow of God and fiend. 
Sugiiva still thy death may be : 

No Yaksha, fiend, or God is be. 

And Rdma from a woman springs, 

The mortal seed of mortal kings. 

O think how BA li fell subdued ; 

Think on thy slaughtered multitude; 
Respect those brave and strong allies; 
Consult thy safety, and be wise. 

I, even 1, no helper need 
To overthrow, with car and steed, 

Thy city Lankd half divine : 

The power but not the will is mine. 

For R-aghu’s son, before his friend 
The VAnar monarch, swore to end 
With his own conquering arm the life 
Of him who stole his darling wife. 

Turn, and be wise, 0 RAvaij turn ; 

Or thou wilt see thy LankA burn, 

And with thy wives, friends, kith and kin 
Be ruined fur thy senseless sin.’ 


CANTO LII. 

VIBHISHAN’S SPEECH. 

Then RAvai;i spake with -flashing 63 m : 

* Hence with the VAnar : let him die.’ 
Vibhishan heard the stern behest, 

And pondered in his troubled breast ; 
Then, trained in arts that soothe and please 
Addressed the king in words like these ; 

‘ Revoke, my lord, thy fierce decree, 
And hear the words I speak to thee. 
Kings wise and noble ne’er condemn 
To death the envoys sent to them. 

Such deed the world’s contempt would draw 
On him whc breaks the ancient law.^ 
Observe the mean where justice lies, 

And spare his life but still chastise.’ 


I “ Oao who murders an ambassador (raja bhoUa) goes to 
Taptakumbha (the hell of heabed caldrons).*' WiMp«’« 

Fwftfjjs* Pttraiw,. V(d. II. p, 217. 


OantoLIII. 


THE PtJNtSHMENT 
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Then forth the tyrant’s fury broke, 

And thus in angry words he spoke : 

‘ 0 hero, when the wicked bleed 
No sin or shame attends the deed. 

The Vitnar’s blood must needs be spilt, 

The penalty of heinous guilt.’ 

Again Vibhishai^ made reply : 

‘ Nay, hear me, for he must not die. 

Hear the great law the wise declare ; 

* Thy foeman’s envoy thou shalb spare.’ 

’ Tis true he comes an open foe : 

’lis true his hands have wrought us woe, 
But law allows thee, if thou wilt, 

A punishment to'suit the guilt 

The mark of shame, the scourge, the brand, 

The shaven head, the wounded hand* 

Yea, were the V^nar envoy slain, 

Where, King of giants, were the gain ? 

On them alone, on them who sent 
The message, be the punishment. 

For spake he well or spake he ill, 

He spake obedient to their will. 

And, if he perish, who can bear 
Thy challenge to the royal pair ? 

Who, cross the ocean and incite 
Thy death-doomed enemies to fight f 


CANTO LIII. 


THE PUNISHMENT. 

King R^vajj, by his pleading moved. 
The counsel of the chief approved : 

* Thy words are wise and true ; to kill 
An envoy would beseem us ill. 

Yet must we for his crime invent 
Some fitting mode of punishment. 

The tail, I fancy, is the part 
Most cherished by a monkey’s heart. 
Make ready ; set his tail aflame, 

And let him leave us, as he came, 

And thus disfigured and disgraced 
Back to his king and people haste.^ 


The giants heard their monarch’s speech ; 
And, filled with burning fury, each 
Brought strips of cotton cloth, and round 
The monkey’s tail the bandage wound. 

As round his tail the bands they drew 
His mighty form dilating grew 
Vast as the flame that bursts on high 
Where trees are old and grass is dry. 

Each band and strip they soaked in oil, 

A nd set on fire the bwisbed coil. 

Delighted as they viewed the blaze, 

The cruel demons stood at gaze : 

And mid loud drums and shells rang out 
The triumph of their joyful shout. 

They pressed about him thick and fast 

As through the crowded streets he passed, 

Observing with attentive care 

Each rich and wondrous structure there, 

Still heedless of the eager cry 

That rent the air, The spy ! the spy ! 

Some to the captive lady ran, 

And thus in joyous Words began : 

* That copper-visaged monkey, he 
Who in the garden talked with thee, 
Through Lankd.’s town is led a show, 

And round his tail the red flames glow.’ 
The mournful news the lady heard 
That with fresh grief her bosom stirred. 
Swift to the kindled fire she went 
And prayed before it reverent : 

‘ If I my husband have obeyed, 

And kept the ascetic vows I made, 

Free, ever free, from stain and blot, 

O spare the Ydnar ; harm him not.* 

Then leapt on high the flickering flame 
And shone in answer to the dame. 

The pitying fire its rage forbore : 

The Vdiiar felt the heat no more. 

Then, to minutest size reduced,^ 

The bonds that bound his limbs he loosed, 
And, freed from every band and i chain, 
Rose to his native size again. 


“ H) will ba remembered that the envoy? of King David 
had the half of their beards shaved off by Hanun, King 
of Ammon. (2Sam. X.) *’ Whekleb, Hist, of India, Vol. 
11.342. 

1 I have nob attempted bo tone down anything in thi# 
Canto. 1 give a faithful translation. 


‘ Behold a wonder ! they but now who seemed 
in bigness tp surpass earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs in narrow room 
Throng numbacloBs.” 

Paradise Lost, I, 
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Book K 


THE R JtMAVAN OF VJilMfKl, 


He seized a ciub of ponderous weighfe 
That lay before him by the gate, [round, 
HuRhed at the fiends that hemmed him 
And laid them lifeless on the ground. 
Through Lankii’s town again he strode, 
And viewed each street and square and road,- 
Still wreathed about with haimiless blaze, 
A sun engarlaiided with rays. 


CANTO LIV. 


THE BURNING OrLANKA. 

* What further deed remains to do 
To vex the Bdkshas king anew ? 

The beauty of his grove is marred, 

Killed are the bravest of his guard. 

The captains of his host are slain ; 

But forts and palaces remain. 

Swift is the work and light the toil 
Each fortress of the foe to spoil.’ 

Beflecting thus, his tail ablaze 
As through the cloud red lightning plays, 
He scaled the palaces and spread 
The conflagration where he sped. 

Prom house to house he hurried on, 

And the wild flames behind him shone. 
Each mansion of the foe he scaled, 

And furious fire its roof assailed 
Till all the common ruin. shared : 
Vibhishau’s house alone was spared. 

Prom blazing pile to pile he sprang, 

And loud his shout of triumph rang, 
Asroars the doomsday cloud when all 
The worlds in dissolution fall. 

The friendly wind conspired to fan 
The hugry flames that leapt and ran. 

And spreading in their fury caught 
The gilded walls with pearls inwrought, 
Til! each proud palace reeled and fell 
As falls a heavenly citadel. 

Loud was the roar the demons raised 
Mid walls that split and beams that blazed, 
As each with vain endeavour strove 
To stay the flames in house or grove« 

Tbe women, with dishevelled hair. 

Flocked to the roofs in wild despair, 


Shrieked out for succour, wept aloud, 

And fell, like lightning from a cloud. 

He saw the flames ascend and curl 
Round turkis, diamond, and pearl, 

While silver floods and molten gold 
Prom ruined wall and latice rolled. 

A s fire grows fiercer as he feeds 
On wood and grass and crackling reeds, 

So HanumAn the ruin eyed 
With fury still unsatisfied. 

CANTO LV. 

FEAR FOR SlTA. 

But other thoughts resumed their sway 
When Lankd’s town in ruin lay ; 

And, as his bosom felt their weight, 

He stood a while to meditate : [shame 

‘ What have I done ? he thought with 
* Destroyed the town with hostile flame. 

0 happy they whose firm control’. 

Checks the wild passion of the soul ; 

Who on the fires of anger throw 

The cooling drops that check their glow. 
But woe is me, whom wrath could lead 
To do this senseless shameless deed. 

The town to fire and death I gave, 

Nor thought of her I came to save,—* 
Doomed by my own rash folly, doomed 
To perish in the flames consumed. 

If I, when anger drove me wild, 

Have caused the death of Janak’s child, 
The kindled flame shall end my woe, 

Or the deep fires that burn below,' 

Or my forsaken corse shall be 
Pood for the monsters of the sea. 

How can X meet Sugrlva ? how 
Before the royal brothers bow,— 

1 whose rash deed has madly foiled 
The noble work in which we toiled ? 

Or has her own bright virtue shed 

Its guardian influence round her head? 
Shr lives untouched,— the peerless dame ; 
Flame has no fury for the flame,* 

1 Tbe fire whiob is supposed fco burn beneath the sea. 
g Sifca ii likened to th? fiye whiqh of iMWiky* 


Canto LVII. 


BANUMJ'N^S RETURN. 
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\ The very fire would ne’er consent 
To harm a queen so excellent. — 

The high-soLiled Riltua’s faithful wife, 
Protected by lier holy life. 

She lives, she lives, should I fear , 

For one wliom R^ghu’s sons hold dear ? 
Has not the that spared 

The Vilnar fur the lady oared ?’ 

Such were his thoughts: he pondered long, 
f And fear grew taint and hope grew strong. 
! Then round him heavenly voices rang, 

I And, sweetly tuned, Viis praises sang : 

; ‘ O glorious is the exploit done 

I By Haiiuman tlie Wind-God’s son. 
f The flames o’er Lanka’s city rise : 
i Tlio giaiitis’ home in ruin lies. 

I O’er roof and wall tlie fires have spread, 

1 Nor liarmed a hair of fStiji’s head.’ 


CANTO LVI. 


MOUNT ARISHTA. 

] He looked upon the burning waste, 

Tlien sought the queen in joyous haste, 
WiUi woi-ds of hope consoled her heart, 
And made him ready to depart. 

He scaled Aidshta’s glorious steep 
Whose summits beetled o’er the deep. 
Tim woods in varied beauty dressed 
Flung like a- garland round his crest, 
And clouds of ever changing hue 
A robe about his shoulders throw. 

On him the rays of morning fell 
To wake the hill tliey loved so well, 
s And bid unclose those splendid eyes 
That glittered in his mineral dyes- 
He woke to hear the music made 
By thunders of the white cascade, 
While every laughing rill that sprang 
From crag to crag its carol sang. 

For arms, he lifted to the stars 
His towering stems of Deoddrs, 

And morning heard his pealing call 
In tumbling brook and waterfall. 

He trembled when his woods were pale 
j , . And bowed beneath the autumn gale, 
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And when his vocal reeds were stirred 
His malancholy moan was heard. 

Far down against the mountain’s feet 
The Vdnar heard the wild waves beat ; 
Then turned his glances to the north, 
Sprang from tlie peak and bounded forth. 
The mountain felt the fearful shock 
And trembled through his mass of rock. 
The tallest trees were crushed and rent 
And headlong to the valley sent, 

And as the rocliing shook each cave 
Loud was the roar the lions gave. 

Forth from the shaken cavern came 
Fierce serpents with their tongues aflame ; 
And every Yaksha, wild with dread, 

And Kiimar and Gandharva, fled. 

CANTO LVII. 


hanumAn’s return. 

Still, like a winged mountain, lie 
Sprang forward through tlie airy sea,^ 

And rushing through the etlier drew 
The clouds to “follow as he flew, 

Through the great host around him spread, 
Grey, golden, dark, and white, and red- 
Now in a sable cloud immensed, 

Now fVom its gloomy pall he burst, 

Like the bright Lord of Stars concealed 
A moment, and agMin revealed. 

SunEibha^ passed, he neared the coast 
Where waited still the Viinar host. 


1 ‘I oinib bwo stanzas which continue the metaphor of the 
sea or lake of air. Tho moon is its lotus, the sun its wild, 
duck, tho clouds are its water-weeds. Mars is its sliarlc 
and so on. Gorresio remarks ; 'This comparison of a great 
lake to the sky aud of e ‘lestial to aquatic objects is one 
of those idea.<j which the view and qualities oJc natural 
scenery awake in lively fauciea. Imagine one of those 
grand and splendid lake.s <>f India covered with lotus blos- 
soms, furrowed by wild-ducks of the mo.sb vivid colours, 
mantled over here and there with flowers aud water weeds 
&c,, and it will be understood how the fancy of the poet 
could readily compare to the sky radiant with celestial azure 
the blue expanse of tho water, to tho soft iigiit of the moon 
the tender hue of the lotus, to the splendour of the avrn 
the brilltanb colours of tho wild-fowl, bo the stars the 
flowers, bo the cloud.s the woods that float upon the water 
&c.’ 

‘i Suntbha is the mountain i, hat rose from bUo soa whon 
HanuniiJa passed over to Lanka, 



TEE UXMAHAN OF VJ^LMfKL 


They lie;ird a rushing in the skies, 

And lifted up their wondering eyes. 

His wild triumphant shout tiiey knew 
That louder still and louder grew, 

And Jilnibav^n v/ith eager voice 
Called on the Vanars to i-ejoice : 

‘ Look he returns, the Wind-God’s son, 
And full success his toils have won ; 
Triumphant is the shout that comes 
Like music of a thousand drums.’ 

Up sprang the Viiiiars from the ground 
A nd listened to the wondrous souiul 
Of liurtling ainn and ihigii as through 
The region of the air he dew, 

Loud as the wind, when tempests rave, 
Hoars in the prison of the cave. 

ITroin crag to crag from heiglit to height, 
They bounded in their mad delight, 

And when he touched the mountain’s crest, 
With reverent welcome round him pressedw 
They brought him of their woodland fruits, 
They brt)Ught him of the choicest roots, 
And lauglied and shouted in their glee 
The noblest of their chiefs to see. 

Nor Hanum^n delayed to gi'eet 
Sage Jamba v^n with reverence meet; 

To Aiigad and the chiefs he bent 
For age and rank preeminent, 

And briedy spoke : ‘ These eyes have seen, 
These lips addressed, the Maithil queen.’ 
They sat beneath the waving trees, 

And Angad spoke in words like these: 

‘ O noblest of* the Vanar kind 

For valour power and tniglit combined. 

To tliee triumphant o’er the foe 
Our hopes, our lives and all we owe. 

0 fiithful heart io perils tried, 

Which toil nor fear could turn aside, 

Thy deed the lady will i^estore, 

And Ldma’s heart will ache no more.’ ^ 


Dwiit to a lovely grove ^ they came 
That rivalled heavenly Nandan’s^ fame ; 
Where countless bees (heir honey stored,— 
The pleasance of' the Vaimrs’ lord, 

To every creature fenced and barred, 
Which Dadhimukh was set to guard, 

A noble Vanar, brave and bold, 

Sugriva’s uncle lofiy-souled. 

To Angad came with one accord 
The Vanars, and besought their lord 
That they those honeyed stores might eat 
That made the grove so passing sweet. 

He gave consent : they sought the trees 
Thronged with imiuiiierabie bees. 

They rifled all the treasured store, 

And ate the fruit the branches bore, 

And still as tliey prolonged the feast 
Their merriment and joy increased, [bowed, 
Drunk with the sweets, they danced and 
They wildly sang, they laughed aloud. 
Some climbed and sprang from tree to tree, 
Some sat and chattered in their glee. 

Some scaled the trees which creepers 
crowned, 

And rained the branches to the ground. 
There with loud laugh a Vanar sprang 
Close to his friend who madly sang. 

In doleful mood another crept 
To mix his tears with one who wept. 

Tlien Dadhimukh with fury viewed 
Tliti intoxicated multitude. 

He looked upon the rifled shade. 

And all the ruin they had made ; 

Then called with angry voice, and strove 
To save the remnant of the grove. 

But warning cries and words were spurned, 
And angry taunt and threat returned. 

Them fierce and wild couteiition rose : 

With furious words he mingled blows. 

They by no shame or fear withheld, 

By drunken mood and ire impelled, 

Used claws, and teeth, and hands, and beat 
The keeper under trampling feet. 


'THE FEAST OF HONEY. 

‘ose in air ; the r(!gion grew 
with thoir sliadow as they flew. 


I Madhumn the ‘ houey-wood.' 

‘i Indrtt‘» pleasure-gi'ouiid or elytsium, 
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Cmito LXVl. 


CANTO LXVI. 

BAMA’S SPEECH. 

There- ceased Uie Vdnar : Rama pressed 
The treasured jewel to his breast, 

And from his eyes the waters broke 
As to the Vd-nar king be-spoke : 

‘ o’er her babe the moiher weeps, 
This flood of tears the jewel .steeps. 

Tlii-s gem that shone on Sltd’s head 
Was Janak’s gift when we were wed, 
And the pure brow that wore it lent 
New splendour to the ornament. 

This gem, bright offspring of the wave, 
The king of Heaven to Jaimk gave, 
Whose noble sacrificial rite 
Had filled the God witli new delight. 
Now, as I gaze upon the prize, 

Methink.s 1 see my father’s eye.s. 

Meti links 1 see before me stand 
The ruler of Videha’s land A 
Methinks mine arms are folded now- 
Round her who wore it on lier brow. 
Speak, Hanumdn, O say, dear friend,. 
What rnes.sage did my darling send ? 

0 apeak, and let thy words impart 
Their gentle dew to cool my heart. 

Ah, ’tis the crown of woe to see 
This gem and ask ‘Where, where is .she I 
If for one month her heart be strong, 
Her days of life will yet be long. 

But I, with naught to lend, relief. 

This very day must die of grief 
Come, Hanuradn, and quickly gtiide 
The mourner to his darling’s side. 

0 lead me— thou hast learnt the way— 

1 cannot and I will not stay. 

How can my gentle love endure. 

So timid, delicate, and pure, 

The dreadful demons fierce and vile 
Who watch her ia the guarded isle '?• 

No more the- light of beauty shines. 
From S£td as she weeps and pines. 

But pain and sorrow, cloud on cloud,.. 
Her moonlight glory dim and shroud.. 

0 speak, dear Hanuin^n, and tell 
Each word that from her sweet li ps fell. 

i Jan&k waskiflg of Yideha or MibbiH ia Bebai- 


CANTO LXV 


THE TIDING.?. 

On to Pmsravaij’s hill they sped 
Where blooming tree.s their branches spread, 
To Raghu’s sons their heads they bent 
And did obeisance revei-ent. 

Then to their king, by Angad led, 

Each Vdnar chieftain bowed his head ; 
And Hanumdn the brave and bold 
His tidings to the monarch told ; 

But first in .Rdma’s hand he placed 
The gem that Sitd’s brow had graced : 

* I cro.ssed the sea : I searched a while 
For Sitd in the giants’ isle. 

I found her vext with taunt and threat 
By demon guards about her set. 

Her tresses twined in .single braid. 

On the bare earth her limbs were laid. 

Sad were her eyes i her cheeks were pale 
As shuddering flowers in winter’s gale. 

I stood beside the weeping dame, 

And gently whi,spered Rama’s name; 

With cheering word.s her grief consoled, 
And then the whole adventure told. 

She weeps afar beyond the sea, 

And her true heart is still with thee. 

She gave a sign that thou wouldst know, 
She bids thee think upon the crow, 

And bright mark pressed upon her brow 
When none was nigh but she and thou. 
She bids thee .take this precious stone, 

The sea-born gem thou long hast known. 

‘ And 1,’ slie said, ‘ will dull the sling 
Of woe by gazing on the ring. 

One little month shall I sustain 
This life oppressed with woe and pain ; 
And when the month is ended, I 
The giants’ prey must surely die.’ 


1 Three Centos consisting of little but repetitions are 
o-mifeted, Dadhimukb escapes from the infuriated monkeys 
and hastens to Sugriva to report bbeir misconduct. Su- 
griva infers that Hanuman and his band have been success- 
ful in their search, and that the exuberance of spmt.s and 
the mischief complained of, are but the natural expression 
of their joy. Dadhimukh obtains little sympathy from 
Sagn'va, and is told to return and send the monkeys on 
with all possible speed. 
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Her words, her words alone can gi 
The healing balm to make me live. 


CANTO II. 


SUGRIVA’S SPEECH. 

He ceased : and King Sugrfva tried 
To calm his grief, and thus replied : 

‘ Be to thy nobler nature true, 

Nor let despair thy soul subdue. • 

This cloud of causeless woe dis|)el, 

For all as yet has prospered well, 

And we have traced thy queen, and know 
The dwelling of our Rilkshas foe. 

Arise, consult ; thy task must be 
To cast a bridge athwart the sea, 

The city of our foe to reach 
That crowns the inountain by the beach ; 
And when our feet that isle kiall tread, ’ 
Kejoice and deem thy foe man dead. 

The sea uubridged, his walls defy 
Both fiends and ehiidren of the sky, 
Thougli at the fierce battalions’ head 
Lord Indra’s self the onset led. 

Yea, victory is thine before 
The long bridge touch the farther shoi’e, 
So fleet and fierce and strong are these 
Who limb them as their fancies please. 
Away with grief and sad surmise 
That mar the noblest enterprise, 

And with their weak suspicion blight 
The sage’s plan, the heiMj’s might. 

Come, this degenerate weakness spurn, • 
And bid thy dauntless heart return, 

For each fair hope by grief is crossed 
When those we love are dead or lost. 

Arise. 0 best of those who know, 

Arm for the giaiit’.s ovei’throw. 

None in the triple world I see 
Who in the fight may equal thee ; 

None who before thy face may stand 
And brave the bow that arms thy hand. 
Trust to these mighty Vdnars : they 
With full success thy trust wiW pay, 

When thou shalt reach the robber’s hold, 
And loving arms round Sftii fold.’ 


BOOK VI. 


CANTO I. 


KAMA’S SPEECH. 

The son of B,aghu heard, consoled, 

The wondrous tale Haniimdn told ; 

And, as his joyous hope grew high, 

In friendly words he made reply T 
‘ Beliold a mighty task achieved 
■Which never ht-arti but his conceived. 
Who else across the st-a can spiing, 

Save Vd.yu 3 and the Feathered King ? 4 
Who, pass the portals strong and hi<di 
Which Nagas,SGo(is, and fiends defy, 
Where Bii van’s hosts i.heir station keep,. 
And come uninjured o’er the deep ? 

By such a deed the Wind-God’s sou 
Good service to the king has done. 

And saved from ruin and disgrace * 
Xiakshina:gL and me and Rnghu’s race. 
Well has he planned and bravely fbuo-hfc, 
And with due care my lady souidit. ^ 
But of the Sea I sadly think, ^ 

And the sweet hopes that cheered me sin 
How can we cross the leagues of foam 
That keep us from the giant’s home ? 
What can the VAnar legions more 
Than muster the ocean shore ? ’ 


tKo more Cantos which end fcho 
V nf ft address- 

Lf related to the son 

ad said.’ And the two Cantos 
n*{n s account of his interview 
t ins own speeches as well as of 

M m SanArit o. 

generally known at the 
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CANTO in. 


Howe’er we Vilners force cur way 
O’er the wide seat of Varnri’s^ sway, 

Be sure tliat city of the foe 
Is doomed to sudden overthrow. 

Nay, why so vast an army lead ? 

Brave Angad, Dwivid good at need, 
Fierce Mainda, Panaa famed in 6ght, 
And Nila’s skill and Nala’s might, 

And Jainbavdn tlie strong and wise, 
Will dare the easy enterprise, 

AH.saiied I>y these shall Lanka fall 
W ith gate and rampart, tower and waf 
Command the gathering, chief; and ther 
In happy hour will haste away.’ 


lankA. 

He ceased : and Baghu’s son gave lieed, 
Atlenth’ft to his prudent rede : 

Then turned again, with hope inspired, 

To Hanumfin, and thus inquired : 

‘ -1 aglit were the task for thee, I ween, 
To bridge the sea that gleams hetneen 
Tlie mainlajid and tlie island .shf>re, 

Or dry tlie deep and guide us o’er. 

Fain W'Ould 1 learn from thee whose feet 
Have trod the stones of every street, 

Of fenced Tiankd’s towers and forts, 

And walls and moats and guai-ded ports, 
And castles where the giants dwell, 

And batliemented citadel. 

O Vilyu’s son, describe it all, 

With palace, fort, and gate, and wall.’ 

He ceased : and, skilled in arts that guide 
The eloquent, the chief replied : 

* Vast is the city, gay and strong, 
Where elephants unnumbered throng, 

And countless hosts of Rdkshas breed 
Stand ready by the car and steed. 

F()Ui' massive gates, securely barred, 

All entrance to the city guard, 

W^itb murderous engines fixt to throw 
Bolt, arrow, t'oek to check the foe, 

And many a mace with iron head 
That strikes at once a hundred dead. 

Her golden ramparts wide and high 
With massy strength the foe defy, 

Where inner walls their rich inlay. 

Of coral, turkis, pearl display. 

Her circling moats are broad and deep, 
Where ravening monsters dart and leap. 
By four great piers each moat is spanned 
Where lines of deadly engines stand. 

In sleepless watch at every gate 
Unnumbered hosts of giants wait, 

And, masters of each weapon, rear 
The tlirea telling pike and sword and spear. 
My fury burled those ramparts down, • 
Filled up the moats that gird the town. 
The piers and portals overturned, 

And stalely Lankd spoiled and burned- 


THE MA ROE. 

He ceased : and spurred by warlike pride 
The impetuous son of Eaghu cried : 

‘ Soon sludl mine arnr witii wrathful joy 
That city of the foe desti oy. 

Now, chieftain, now collect the host, 
And onward to the southern coast ! 

The sun in his meridian tower 
Gives glory to the Vtiuar power. 

The demon lord who stole my queen 
By timely flight his life may screen. 

She, when she knows her lord is near, 
Will cling to hope and banish fear, 
Saved like a dying wretch who sips 
Tiie drink of Gods with fevered lips. 
Arise, thy troops to battle lead : 

All happy omens counsel speed, 

The Lord of Stars in favouring skies 
Bodes glorj" to our enterprise. 

This arm shall slay the fiend ; and she, 
My consort, shall again be free. 

Mine upward-throbbing eye foreshows 
The longed-for triumph o’er my foes. 

Far in the van be Nila’s post, 

To .scan the pathway for the host. 

And let thy bravest and thy best, 

A hundred thousand, wait his best. 

Go forth, O warrior Nila, lead 

The legions on tlirough wood and mead 

l The God of tho soft. 
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Whore pleasant waters cool the groniid, Wl)ile from ten myriarl throats rang out 
^nd honey, flowers, and fruit abound. The challenge and the battle Bl-.out. 



Go, and with timely care prevent 
Tlie Bakslins foeman’s dark intent. 

With watchful troops each vailej^ guard 
Ere brooks and fruits and root.s be marred, 
iVnd search each glen and leafy shade 
For hostile troops in ambuscade. 

But let the weaklings stay behind : 

For hert’es is our task designed. 

Let tlionsands of the Vannr breed 
The vanguard of the armies lead : 

Fierce and terrific must it be 
As billows of the stoj-my sea. 

There be the hill-liugc Ga.ja,*s place, 

And Gavaya’a, strongest of his race, 

And, like the bull tliat leads the herd, 
Gav^ksha’s, by no fears deterred. 

Let Bishabh, matchless in the might 
Of warlike arms, protect our right, 

And Gandhamddan next in rank 
Defend and guide the other flank. 

I, like the God who rules the sky 
Borne on A irdvat,^ mounted high 
On stout Hanihndn’s back will ride, 

The central host to cheer and guide. 

Fierce as the God who rules below, 

On Angad’s back let Lakshinan show 
Like him who wealth to mortals shares, ^ 
The lord whom Sdrvabhauma ^ bears. 

The bold Sushen’s impetuous might, 

And Vegadar^l’s piercing sight, 

And Jdmbavitn whom bears revere, 
Illustrious three, shall guard the rear." 

He ceased: the royal Vdnar heard, 

And swift, obedient to his word, 

Sprang forth in numbers none might tell 
From mountain, cave, and bosky dell, 
From I'orky ledge and breezy height, 
Fierce Vdnars burning for the fight, 

,And Rdma’s course was southward bent 
Amid the mighty armament. 

On, joyous, pressed in close array 
The hosts who owned Sugriva’s sway, 
With nimble feet, with rapid bound 
Exploring, ere tliey passed, the ground, 


On roots and honeycomb they fed. 

And clusters from the boughs o’erhead, 

Or from the ground the tali trees tore 
Rich with the flowery load they bore. 
Some carried comrades, wild with mirth^ 
Then cast their riders to the earth, 

Who swiftly to their feet arose 
And overthrew tlieir laughing foes. 

While still rang out the general cry, 

* King Htlvan and bis fiends shall die.' 

Still on, exulting in the pride 
Of conscious strength, the Vdnars hied. 
And gazed where noble Sahya, best 
Of mountains, raised each towering crest. 
They looked on lake and streamlet, where 
The lotus bloom was bright and fair, 

Nor inarched — for Rdma’s best they feared- 
Where town or haunt of men appeared. 
Still onward, fearful as the waves 
Of Ocean when he roars and raves. 

Led by their eager chieftains, went 
The Vdnars’ countless armament. 

Each captain, like a noble steed 
Urged by the lash to double speed, 

Pressed onward, filled with zeal and pride,-* 
By Rama's and his brother’s side. 

Who high above the Vdnar throng 
On mighty backs were borne along, 

Like the great Lords of Day and Night 
Seized by eclipsing planets' might. 

Then Lakshmaij radiant as the morn, 

On Angad's shoulders high upborne, 

With sweet consoling words that woke 
New ardour, to his brother spoke : 

‘ Soon shaltthou turn, thy queen regained 
And impious Rdvan’s life-blood drained. 

In happiness and liigh renown 
To dear Ayodhya’s happy town. 

I see around exceeding fair 
All omens of the earth and air. 

Auspieious breezes sweet and low 
To greet the Vanar army blow, 

And softly to my listening ear 
Come tlie glad cries of bird and deer. 
Bright is the sky around us, bright 
Without a cloud the Lord of Light, 


3 Kuyera’s olephanb. 
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And B'ukrai with propitious love 
Looks on thee from liis throne above. 

The pole-star and the Sainted Seven * 
Shine brightly in the northern heaven, 
And great Tri^anku,? glorious king, 
Ikshvd-ku’s son from wlioin we spring, 
Beams in unclouded glory hear 
His holy priest 4 whom all revere. 
Undiimiied the two Visdkhds^ shine, 

; The strength and glory of our line, 

And Nairrit’s ® influence that aids 
Our Rakshas foemen faints and fades. 

The running brooks are fresh and fair, 

I The boughs their ripening clusters bear, 

I A nd scented breezes gently sway 
The leaflet of the tender spray. 

I See, with a glory half divine 

The Vdnars’ ordered legions shine, 

Bright as the Gods’ exultant train 
Who saw the demon Tarak slain. 

O, let thine eyes these signs behold, 

And bid thy heart be glad and bold-’ 

The Vdnar squadrons densely spread 
O’er all the country onward sped, 

^ While rising from the rapid beat 

Of bears’ and monkeys’ hastening feet 
Dust hid the earth with thickest veil, 

. A nd made the struggling sunbeams pale. 
Kow where Mahendra’s peaks arise 
Came Rama of the lotus eyes 
And the lung arm’s resintless might, 

And clomb tlie iimuntaiti’s resistless migh^, 
i And dumb the mountain’s wood-crowned 
's height. 

' Thence DHs iratha’s sou beheld 
; Where billowy Ocean rose and swelled. 

\ Past Malaya’s peaks and Sahya’s chain 
I The Viinar legions reached the main, 


1 The planet Veaus, oi' its rej^ent who is regarded as the 
sou of Bhrigu and prece^bor of the Uaityaa 

2 The seven rulm or saints who form the constellation 
of the Greab B^^ar. 

;» Trisanku was raised to the aUics bo form a constella- 
tion in blie souchcrn hemisphere. The story is bold in 
Book 1. Canto LX. 

4 The sago Visvamitca, who performed for Tvisanku the 
great saoiitico which raised him to the heavens, 

r> One of the lunar asberi.iuis containing four or oviginal- 
ly two stare under the regency of a dual divinity Indi'agui, 
Indra and Agui. 

6 The lunar aslerism Miila, belonging to the IvakshaseB. 




And stood in many a marshalled baud 
On loud-resounding Ocean’s strand. 

To the fair wood that fringed the tide 
Came Dasaratlia’s son, and cried : 

‘ At length, my lord Sugriva, we 
Have reached King Varun’s realm the sea, 
And one great thought, still-vexing, liow 
To cross the flood, awaits us now. 

The broad deep ocean, that denies 
A passage, stretched before us lies. 

Then let us halt and plan the while 
How best to storm the giants isle.’ 

He ceased : Sugriva on the coast 
By trees o’ersliadowed stayed the host, 

That seemed in glittering lines to be 
The bright waves of a second sea. 

Then from the shore the captains gazed 
Oil billows which the breezes raised 
To fury, as they dashed in foam 
O’er Varuij’s realm, the Asms’ home 
The sea that laughed with foam, and danced 
With waves whereon the sunbeams glanced : 
Where, when the light began to fade, 

Huge crocodiles and monsters played ; 

And, when the moon went up the skj, 

The troubled billows rose on liigh 
From the wild watery world whereon 
A thousand moons reflected shone : 

Where awful serpents swam and showed 
Their fiery crests which flashed and glowed, 
Illumining the depths of hell, 

The prison where the demons dwell. 

The eye, bewildered, sought in vain 
The bounding line of .sky and main : 

Alike ill slnide, alike in glow 
Were sky above and sea below- [cliased, 
There wave-like clouds by chmds wex'e 
Here cloud-like billows roared and raced : 
Tlieii shone the stars,, and many a gem 
That lit the waters answered them. 

They saw the great-souled Ocean stirred 
To frenzy .by the winds, and heard, 

Loud as ten thousand drums, the r<->ar 
Of wild waves dashing on the shore. 

They saw him mounting to defy 
With deafening voice the troubled sky, 

1 Thft Asiurs oc Uemoua dwell imprleuned isi the daptUa 
beucabh tha sea. 
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And the dee}) bed beneath iiim swell 
111 fury as the billows fell. 


CANTO V. 


RAMA’S lament. 

There on the coast in long array 
Tlie VAnars’ marshalled legions lay, 

"Where Nila’s care had ordered well 
The watch of guard and sentinel, 

And Maiuda moved from post to post 
With Dwivid to protect the host. 

Then Rilnia stood by L'dkshman’.s side, 
AikI mastered by his sorrow cried : 

* My brother dear, the heart’s distress, 

A s days wear on, grows less and less. 

But my deep-seated grief, alas. 

Grows fiercer as the seasons pass. 

Though for my queen my spirit longs, 
Atid broods indignant o’er my wrongs, 
Still wilder is my grief to know 
That her jmung life is p-issed in woe. 
Breathe, gentle gale, 0 breathe where she 
Lies prisoned, and then breathe on me, ■ 
And, though my love I may not meet, 
Thy kiss shall be divinely sweet. 

Ah, by the giant’s shape appalled, 

On her dear lord for help siie called. 

Still in mine ears the sad cry rings 
And tears my heart with poison stings. 
Through the long daylight and the gloom 
Of night wild thoughts of her consume 
My spirit, and my love supplies 
The torturing flame which never dies. 
Leave me, my brother ; I will sleep 
Couched on the bosom of fcl\e deep, 

For the cold wave may bring me peace 
And bid the fire of passion cease. 

One only thought my stay must be, 

That earth, one earth, holds her and me* 
To hear, to know my darling lives 
Seine life-supporting comfort gives, 

As streams from distant fountains run 
O’er meadows parching in the sun. 

Ah when, my foeman at my feet, 

Shall 1 my queen, my glory, meet/ 


The blossom of her dear face raise 
And on her eyes enraptured gaze, 

Press her soft lips to mine again, 

And drink a balm to banish }jaiii 1 
Alas, alas 1 where lies she now, 

My darling of the lovely brow ? 

On the cold earth, no help at hand, 
Forlorn amid the Eakshas band, 

King Janak’s child still calls on me, 

Her lord and love, to set her free. 

But soon in glory will she rise 
A crescent moon in autumn skies, 

And those dark rovers of the night, 

Like scattered clouds shall turn in fliglifc,’ 


CANTO VI. 


RAVAN’S speech. 

But when the giant king surveyed 
His glorious town in ruin laid, 

And each dire sign of victory won 
By Hanum^n the Wind-God’s son, 

He vailed his angry eyes oppressed 
By shame, and thus his lords addressed : 
'The Vdnar spy has passed the gate 
Of Lankil long inviolate, 

Eluded watch and ward, and seen 
With his bold eyes the captive queen. 

My royal roof with flames is red, 

The bravest of ray lords are dead, 

And the fierce Vanar in his hat^ 

Has left our city desolate. 

Now ponder well the work that lies 
Before us, ponder and advise. 

W ith deep-observing judgment scan 
The peril, and mature a plan. 

From counsel, sages, say, the root, 

Springs victory, most glorious fruit. 

First ranks the king, when woe impends 
Who seeks the counsel of his friends^ 

Of kinsmen ever faithful found, 

Or those whose hopes with his are bound, 
Then with their aid his strength applies, 
And triumphs in his enterprise. 

Next ranks the prince who plans alone, 
No counsel seeks to aid his own, 



CANTO VII. 


1 King of the Serpents. Sankha and Takshak are 
two of the eiglit Serpent Chiefs. 

’ 2 The God ol Death, the Pluto of the Hinauff, 


X The God of Riohes, brother and enemy of Bifran 
and flret possessor of Pushpak tho dying oar. 
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Bafe let the easy fight be won 
By Indrajiti thy matchless son. 
Ail, all shall die, if thou permit, 
Slain by the hand of Indrajit.’ 


CANTO VIIL 


PRAHASTA’S SPEECH. 

Dark as a cloud of autumn, dread 
Prahasta joined his palms and said : 

‘Gandharvas, Gods, the hosts who dwell 
In heaven, in air, in earth, in hell, 

Have yielded to thy might, and how 
Shall two weak men oppose thee now ? 
Handmdn came, a foe disguised, 

And mocked us heedless and surprised, 

Or never had he lived to flee 
And boast that he has fought with me. 
Command, 0 King, and this right hand 
Shall sweep the Vdnars from the land, 

And hill and dale, to Ocean’s shore, 

Shall know the death-doomed race no more. 
But let my care the means devise 
To guard thy city from surprise.’ 

Then Durmukh cried, of Eakshas race : 
‘Too long we brook the dire disgrace. 

He gave our city to the flames, 

He trod the chambers of thy dames. 

'Ne’er shall so weak and vile a thing 
Unpunished brave the giants’ king. 

Now shall this single arm attack 
And drive the daring Vdnars back, 

Till to the winds of heaven they flee, 

Or seek the depths of earth and sea.’ 

‘Then brandishing the mace he bore, 
Whose horrid spikes were stained with gore, 
While fury made his eyeballs red, 
Impetuous Vajradanshtra said : 

‘Why waste a thought on one so vile 
As Hanumdn the V^nar, while 
Sugrfva, Lakshmai^, yet remain, 

And Rdma mightier still, unslain ? 

This mace to-day shall crush the three, 
And all the host will turn and See. 

^dr^’t ttpaquwor, so called IromJjie 


Listen, and I will speak : incline, 

O King, to hear these words of mine, 

For the deep plan that I propose 
Will swiftly rid thee of thy foes. 

Let thousands of thy host assume 
The forms of men in youthful bloom, 

In war’s magnificent array 

Draw near to Raghu’s son, and say i 

‘Thy younger brother Bharat sends * 

This army, and thy cause befriends.’ 

Then let our legions hasten near 
With bow and mace and sword and spear, 
And on the Vilnar army rain * 

Our steel and stone till ail be slain. 

If Raghu’s sons will fain believe, 
Entangled in the net we weave, 

The penalty they both must pay, 

And lose their forfeit lives to-day.’ 

Then with his warrior soul on fire, 
Nikumbha spoke in burning ire : 

‘I, only I, will take the field, 

And Raghu’s son his life shall yield. 
Within these walls, O Chiefs, abide, 

Nor part ye from our monarch’s side.’ 

CANTO IX. 

vibh/shan’S counsel. 

A score of warriors^ forward sprang, 

A nd loud the clashing iron rang 
Of mace and axe and spear and sword, 

As thus they spake unto their lord ; 

‘Their king Sugrfva will we slay, 

And Raghu’s sons, ere close of day, 

And strike the wretch Hanhmdn hown, 
The spoiler of our golden town.’ 

But sage Vibhlsha^ji strove to calm 
The chieftains’ fury ; palm to palm 
He joined in lowly reverence, pressed 
Before them, and the throng addressed : 

‘Dismiss the Lope of conquering one 
So stern and strong as Raghu’s son. 

In due control each sense he keeps 
With constant care that never sleeps. 

1 Their oemes Rre Nikumbha, Rabhaaa, BuryaSabru, 
SuptaBthna, Voinakopa, Mahciparava, Mahodara, Agniketu, 
Rafimiketu, Durdharsba, Indrsatru, Prahasfeaa Virupiksta 
Vajradaoehtta, Dhnmrfikaha, Durmukha, Mahibala, 




COUNSEL 


Whose daring heart has e’er conceived 
The exploit Haimmdn achieved, 

Across the fearful sea to spring, 

The tributary rivers’ king ? 

O Rakshas lords, in time be wise, 

Nor Rdma’s matchless power despise. 
And say, what evil had the son 
Of Raghu to our monarch done, 

Who stole the dame he loved so well 
And keeps her in his citadel ? 

If Khara in his foolish pride 
Encountered Rima, fought, and died, 
May not the meanest love his life 
And guard it in the deadly strife ? 
The Maithil dame, 0 Rdkshas King, 
Sore peril to thy realm will bring. 
Restore her while there yet is time, 
Nor let us perish for thy crime. 

O, let the Maithil lady go 
Ere the avenger bend, his bow 
To ruin with his arrowy showers 
Our Lankd with her gates and towers. 
Let Janak’s child again be free 
Ere the wild Vdnars cross the sea, 

In, their resistless might assail 
Our city and her ramparts scale. 

Ah, I conjure thee by the ties 
Of brotherhood, be just and wise. 

In all my thoughts thy good I seek, 
And thus my prudent counsel speak. 
Let captive Sitd be restored 
Ere, herce as autumn’s sun, her lord 
Send his keen arrows from the string 
To drink the life-blood of our king. 
This fury from thy soul dismiss. 

The bane of duty, peace, and bliss. 
Seek duty’s path and walk therein. 
And joy and endless glory win. 
Restore the captive, ere we feel 
The piercing point of Rdma’s steel. 

O spare thy city, spare the lives 
Of us, our friends, our sons and wives,’ 


1 Similarly Antenor urges bhe resborwbion of Helen j 
'Leb Sparta’s fereasures be this hour restore^, 
And Argive HeJen own her ancient lord. 

As this advice ye practise or reject, 

Bo hope success, or dread the dire offeet,* 

PoPls’s JSmena Iliad, Book Yll, 


Thus spake Vibhlshaij wise and brave ; 
The Rdkshas king no answer gave, 

Rut bade his lords the council close, 

And sought his chamber for repose. 


VIBHISHAN’S COUNSEL. 

Soon as the light of morning broke,, 
Vibbishan from his slumber woke, 

And, duty guiding every thought, 

The palace of his brother sought. 

Vast as a towering hill that shows 
His peaks afar, that palace rose. 

Here stood within the monarch’s gate 
Sage nobles skilful in debate. 

There strayed in glittering raiment through, 
The courts his royal retinue, 

Where in wild measure rose and fell 
The music of the drum and shell, 

And talk grew loud, and many a dame 
Of fairest feature went and came 
Through doors a marvel to behold, 

With pearl inlaid on burning gold ; 

Therein Gandharvas or the fleet 
Lords of the storm might joy to meet. 

He passed within the wondrous pile, 

Chief glory of the giants’ isle : 

Thus, ere his fiery course be done, 

An autumn cloud admits the sun. 

He heard auspicious voices raise 
With loud accord the note of praise, 

And sages, deep in Scripture, sing 
Each glorious triumph of the king. 

He saw the priests in order stand, 

Curd, oil, in every sacred hand ,* 

And by them flowers were laid and grain, 
Due offerings to the holy train. 

Vibhishan to the monarch bowed, 

Raised on a throne above the crowd : 

Then, skilled in arts of soft address, 

He raised his voice the king to bless, 

And sate him on a seat where ha 
Eull in his brother’s sight should be. 

The chieftain there, while none could hear, 
Spoke his true speech for Rd.van’s ear. 
And to his words of wisdom lent 
The force of weightiest argument ; 
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CANTO xr. 


‘ O brother, hear ! since Rdma’a queen 
A captive in thy house has been, 

Disastrous omens day by day 

Have struck our souls with wild dismay. 

No longer still and strong and clear 
The flames of sacrifice appear, 

But, restless with the frequent spark, 

Neath clouds of smoke grow faint and dark. 
Our ministering priests turn pale 
To see their wonted offerings fail, 

And ants and serpents creep and crawl 
"Within the consecrated hall.^ 

Dried are the udders of our cows, 

Our elephants have juiceless brows, 2 
Nor can the sweetest pastsure stay 
The charger’s long unquiet neigh, 

Big tears from mules and camels flow 
Whose staring coats their trouble show, 

Nor can the leech’s art restore 
Their health and vigour as before, 

Bapacious birds are fierce and bold : 

Not single hunters as of old, 

In banded troops they chase the prey. 

Or gathering on our temples stay- 
Through twilight hours with shriek and 

howl 

Around the city jackals prowl, 

And wolves and foul hymnas wait 
Athirst for blood at every gate. 

One sole atonement still may cure 
These evils, and our weal assure. 

Restore the Maithil dame, and win 
An easy pardon for thy sin.’ 

The Kakhas monarch heard, and moved 
To sudden wrath his speech reproved : 

^No danger, brother, can I see : 

The Maithil dame I will not free, 
ihough all the Gods for R^ma fight, 

He yields to my superior might.’ 

Thus the tremendous king who broke 
The ranks of heavenly warriors spoke, 

And, sternly purposed to resist, 

, His brother from the hall dismissed* 

l Ths Agnisala or room where bhe saorificial fire was 
kepb, 2 The exudation of a fragrant flaid from the male 
elephrant’s temples, especialjjr at certain seasons, is frequ- 
ently 'spoken of in Sanskrit poetry. It is said to deceive 
and attract-^fae^bess. arfd is regarded a ssign of health 
audmaseutiueyigoar. 


THB SUMMONS. 

Still Rdvan’s haughty heart rebelled, 

The counsel of the wise repelled, 

And, as his breast with passion burned, 

His thoughts again to Sita turned. 

Thus, to each sign of danger blind, 

To love and war he still inclined. 

Then mounted he bis car that glow^ed 
With gems and golden net, and rode 
Where, gathered at the monarch’s call, 

The nobles filled the council hall. 

A host of warriors bright and gay 
With coloured robes and rich array, 

With shield and mace and spear and sword 
Followed the chariot of their lord. 

Mid the loud voice of shells and beat 
Of drums he raced along the street, 

And, ere he came, was heard afar 
The, rolling thunder of his car. 

He reached the doors : the nobles bent 
Their heads before him reverent 
And, welcomed with their loud acclaim, 
Within the glorious hall he came. 

He sat upon a royal seat 

With golden steps beneath his feet, 

And bade the heralds summon all 
His captains to the council hall. 

The heralds heard the words he spake, 

And sped from house to house to wake 
The giants where they slept or spent 
The careless hours in merriment. 

These heard the summons and obeyed : 
From chamber, grove, and colonade, 

On elephants or cars they rode, 

Or through the streets impatient strode. 

As birds on iustling pinions fly 
Through regions of the darkened sky, 

Thus cars and mettled coursers through 
The crowded streets of Lanki flew. 

The council hall was reached, and then, 

As lions seek their mountain deh, 

Through massy doors that opened wide, 
With martial stalk the captains hied. 
Welcomed with honour as was meet 
They stooped to press their monarch’s feet ,. 
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And each a place in order- found 
On stool, on cushion, or the ground. 

Nor did the sage Vibhishan long 
Delay to join the noble throng. 

High on a car that shone like flame 
With gold and flashing gems he came, 
Drew near and spoke his name aloud, 

And reverent to his brother bowed. 

CANTO XIL 

RA VAN’S SPEECH. 

The king in counsel unsurpassed 
His eye around the synod cast, 

And fierce Prahasta, first and best 
Of all his captains, thus addressed : 

‘Brave master of each warlike art, 

Arouse thee and perform thy part. 

Array thy fourfold forces ^ well 
To guard our isle and citadel.’ 

The captain of the hosts obeyed, 

The troops with prudent skill arrayed ; 
Then to the hall again he hied, 

And stood before the king and cried : 
‘Each inlet to the town is closed i 
Without, within, are troops disposed. 

, With fearless heart thine aim pursue 
And do the deed thou hast in view.’ 

Thus spoke Prahasta in the zeal 
That moved him for the kingdom’s weal. 
And thus the monarch, who pursued 
His own delight, his speech renewed : 

♦In ease and bliss, in toil and pain, 

In doubts of duty, pleasure, gain, 

Your proper path 1 need not tell, 

For of yourselves ye know it well. 

The Storm-Gods, Moon, and planets bring 
New glory to their heavenly king , 2 
And, ranged about your monarch, ye 
Give joy and endless fame to me. 

My secret counsel have I kept, 

While senseless Kumbhakar^a slept. 

Six months the warrior’s slumbers last 
And bind his torpid senses fast ; 

1 Consisting of warriors on elephants, warriOES 
in chariots, .'Charioteers, and infantry. 

2 Indra, generally represented as surrounded by 
the Maruts or Storm-Goda, 


But now his deep repose he breaks, 

The best of all our champions wakes, 

I captured, Pima’s heart to wring, 

This daughter of Videha’s king, 

And brought her from that distant land^ 
Where wandered many a Rikshas band. 
Disdainful still my love she spurns. 

Still from each prayer and offering turns. 
Yet in all lauds beneath the sun 
No dame may rival Slti, none. 

Her dainty waist is round and slight, 

Her eheek like autumn’s moon is bright. 
And she like fruit in graven gold 
Mocks her 2 whom Maya framed of old. 
Faultless in form, how firmly tread 
Her feet whose soles are rosy red ] 

Ah, as I gaze her beauty takes 
My spirit, and my passion wakes. 
Looking for Rima far away 
She souglit with tears a year’s delay, 

Nor gazing on her love-lit eye 
Could I that earnest prayer deny. 

But baiBOled hopes and vain desire 
At length my patient spirit tire, 

How shall the sons of Raghu sweep 
To vengeance o’er the pathless deep ! 
How shall they lead the Vdnar train 
Across the monster-teeming main ! 

One V^nar yet could find a way 
To Lanka’s town, and burn and slay. 
Take counsel then, remembering still 
That we from men need fear no ill; 

And give your sentence in debate, 

For matchless is the power of fate. 
Assailed by you the Gods who dwell 
In heaven beneath our fury fell. 

And shall we fear these creatures bred 
In forests, by Sugriva led ? 

E’en now on ocean’s farther strand 
The sons of Da^aratha stand, 

And follow, burning to attack 
Their giant foes, on Site’s track. 

Consult then, lords, for ye are wise ; 

A seasonable plan devise. 


1 Janasbh^in, where Ritma lived as an ascetic, 

2 Mdyi, regarded as the paragon of female bcawty, 
was the creation of Maya bh® chief artificer 0 ! bh« Daifcy’as 
or Danavas, 
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Art thou not lord ? and who is he 
Shall venture to give laws to thee ? 

Love thy Videhan still, and tread 
Upon thy prostrate foeman s head. 

O’er Sita’s will let thine prevail^ 

And strength achieve if flattery failF^^ 
What though the lady yet be coy 
And turn her from the proflered joy 
Soon shall her conquered heart relent 
And yield to love and blandishment. 

With us let Kumbhakarna fight, 

And Indrajib of matchless might. 

We need not other champions : they 
Shall lead us forth to rout and slay. 

Not ours to bribe or soothe or part 
The foeman’s force with gentle art, 
Doomed, conquered by our might, to feel 
The vengeance of the warrior’s steel’ 

The Rdkshas monarcli heard, and moved 
By flattering hopes the speech approved : 

‘Hear me,’ he cried, ‘great chieftain, tell 
What in the olden time befell,-— 

A secret tale which, long suppressed, 

Lies prisoned only in my breast, 

One day — ^a day I ne’er forget — 

Pair PuujikasthaH^ I met, . * 

When, radiant as a flame of fire, 

She sought the palaoe of the Sire. 

In passion’s eager grasp I tore 
From her sweet limbs the robes she wore, 
And heedless of her prayers and cries 
Strained to my breast the vanquished prize. 
Like Nalini* with soil distained, 

The mansion of the Sire she gained, 

And weeping made the outrage known 
To Brahmd on his heavenly throne. 

He in his wrath pronounced a curse, — 
That lord who made the universe : 

‘If, Rdvan, thou a second time 
Be guilty of so foul a crime, 

Thy head in shivers shall be rent : 

Be warned, and dread the punishment.’ 
Awed by the threat of vengeance still 
I force not Site’s stubborn will. 

Terrific as the sea in might, 

My steps are lilie the Storm-Gods’ flight ; 

1 Jifymplitfl of Iiidra's heavan. 

2 The Lot«8 River, a branch oi the heavenly 


The captive lady to retain. 

And triumph when the foes are slain. 

No power can bring across the foam 
Those Vanars to our island home ; 

Or if they madly will defy 

Our conquering might, they needs must die.’ 

Then Kumbhakarna’s anger woke, 

And wroth at Rdvan’s words he spoke : 

‘0 Monarch, when thy ravished eyes 
First looked upou thy lovely prize, 

Then w^as the time to bid us scan 
Each peril and mature a plan. 

Blest is the king who acts with heed. 

And ne’er repents one hasty deed ; 

And hapless he whose troubled soul 
Mourns over days beyond control. 

Thou hast, in beauty’s toils ensnared, 

A desperate deed of boldness dared ; 

By fortune saved ere Rama’s steel 
One wmund, thy mortal bane, could deal. 
But, R^va^, as the deed is done, 

The toil of war I will not shun. 

This arm, 0 rover of the night, 

Thy foemen to the earth shall smite, 
Though Indra with the Lord of ITlame, 

The Sun and Storms, against me came. 
E’en Indra, monarch of the skies, 

Would dread rny club and mountain size, 
Shrink from these teeth and quake to hear 
The thunders of my voice of fear. 

No second dart shall Rdma cast : 

The first he aims shall be the last. 

He falls, and these dry lips shall drain 
The blood of him my hand has slain ; 

And Siti, when her champion dies, 

Shall be thine undisputed prize.’ 

CANTO XIII, 


RJlVAN;S SPEECH. 

But Mahapdr^va saw the sting 
Of keen reproach had galled the king ; 
And humbly, eager to appease 
;Sis anger, spoke in words like- these i 
‘ And breathes there one so cold and weak 

B forpst and the glcmm to seek 

sre uayage beasts abound, and spate 
To taste tWkscious honey there 
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But Rdma knows not this, or he 
Had never sought to war with me. 

Where is the man would idly brave 
The lion in his mountain oave, 

And wake him wljen with slumbering eyes 
Grim, terrible as Death, he lies ? 

No, blinded Rama knows me not : 

Ne’er has he seen mine arrows shot ; 

Ne’er marked them speeding to their aim 
Like snakes with cloven tongues of flame. 
On him those arrows will I turn, 

Whose fiery points shall rend and burn. 
Quenched by my power when I assail 
The glory of his might shall fail, 

As stars before the sun grow dim 
And yield their feeble light to him.’ 

CANTO XIV. 

VIBllfsHAN’S SPEECH, 

He ceased : Vibliishaii ill at ease 
Addressed the king in words like these ; 

*0 Rilvaii, 0 my lord, beware 
Of Sitd dangerous as fair, 

Nor on thy heedless bosom hang 
This serpent with a deadly fang. 

0 King, the Maithil dame restore 
To Raghu’s matchless son before 
Those warriors of the woodlands, vast 
As mountain peaks, approaching fast, 
Armed with fierce teeth and claws, enclose 
Thy city with unsparing foes. 

O, be the Maithil dame restored 
Ere loosened from the clanging cord 
The vengeful shafts of Rdma fly, 

And low in death thy princes lie. 

In all thy legions hast thou one 
A match in war for Raghu’s son ? 

Can Kumbhakarna’s self withstand, 

Or Indrajit, that mighty hand 
In vain with Rima wilt thou strive : 

Thou wilt not save thy soul alive 
Though guarded by the Lord of Day 
And Storm-Gods’ terrible array, 

Ijn vain to Indra wdit thou fly, 

Or seek protection in the sky, 

In Yama’s gloomy mansion dwell, 

Or hide thee in the depjths of hell.’ 


He ceased ; and when his lips were closed 
Prahasta thus his rede opposed ; 

‘0 timid heart, to counsel thus ! 

What terrors have the Gods for us ? 

Can snake, Gandharva, fiend appal 
The giants’ sons who scorn them all ? 

And shall we now our birth disgrace, 

And dread a king of human race ? ’ 

Thus fierce Prahasta counselled ill : 

But sage Vibhlshaij’s constant will 
The safety of the realm ensued 
Who thus in turn bis speech renewed : 

‘Yes, when a soul defiled with sin 
Shall mount to heaven and enter in, 

Then, chieftain, will experience teach 
The truth of thy disdainful speech. 

Can I, or thou, or these or all 
Our bravest compass Rilma’s fall, 

The chief in whom all virtues shine, 

The pride of old Ikshvdku’s line, 

With whom the Gods may scarce compare 
In skill to act, in heart to dare ? 

Yea, idly mayst thou vaunt thee, till 
Sharp arrows winged with matchless skill 
From Rdma’s bowstring, fleet and fierce 
As lightning’s flame, thy body pierce. 
Nikumbha shall not save thee then, 

Nor Rd,van, from the lord of men, 

0 Monarch, hear my last appeal, 

My counsel for thy kingdom’s weal. 

This sentence I again declare : 

O giant King, beware, beware 1 
Save from the ruin that impends 
Thy town, thy people, and thy friends ; 

0 hear the warning urged once more : 

To Raghu’s son the dame restore.’ 

CANToT XV. 


IHDRAJIT’S SPEECH, 

He ceased: and Indrajit the pride 
Of Rikshas warriors thus replied t 
‘Is this a speech our king should hear, 
This counsel of ignoble fear ? 

A scion of our glorious race 
Should ne’er conceive a thought so base. 
But one mid all our kin we find, 
Vibhishaii, whose degenerate mind 
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No spark of gallant pride retains, 

Whose coward soul his lineage stains. 
Against one giant what can two 
Unhappy sons of Raghu do ? 

Away with idle fears, away 1 
Matched with our meanest, what are they ? 
Beneath my conquering prowess fell 
The Lord of earth and heaven and hell.^ 
Through every startled region dread 
Of my resistless fury spread; 

And Gods in each remotest sphere 
Confessed the universal fear. 

Rending the air with roar and groan, 
Air^yat ^ to the earth was thrown. 

From his huge head the tusks I drew, 

And smote the Gods with fear anew. 

Shall I who tame celestials’ pride, 

By whom the fiends are terrified, 

Now prove a weakling little worth, 

And fail to slay those sons of earth 
He ceased : Vibhisha^ trained and tried 
In war and counsel thus replied : 

‘Thy speech is marked with scorn of truth, 
With rashness and the pride of youth. 

Yea, to thy ruin like a child 
Thou prates t, and thy words are wild. 
Most dear, O Indrajit, to thee 
Should R^l van’s weal and safety be, 

For thou art called his son, but thou 
Art proved his direst foeman now, 

When warned by me thou hast not tried 
To turn the coming woe aside. 

Both thee and him 'twere meet to slay, 
Who brought thee to this hall to-day. 
And dared so rash a youth admit 
To council where the wdsest sit. 
Presumptuous, wild, devoid of sense, 

Filled full of pride and insolence , 

Thy reckless tongue thou wilt not rule 
That speaks the counsel of a fool. 

Who in the fight may brook or shun 
arrows shot by Raghu’s son 
.fiame and fiery vengeance aped, 
staff who rules the dead ? 
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0 Riivau, let thy people live, 

And to the son of Ragbu give 

Fair robes and gems and precious ore, 

And Slid to his arms restore.’ 

CANTO XVI. 

RAVAN’S speech. 

Then, while his breast with fury swelled, 
Thus Rdvan spoke, as fate impelled ; 

‘Better with foes thy dwelling make, 

Or house thee with the venomed snake, 
Than live with false familiar friends 
Who further still thy foeman’s ends. 

1 know their treacherous mood, I know 
Their secret triumph at thy woe. 

They in their inward hearts despise 
The brave, the noble, and the wise, 

Grieve at their bliss with rancorous hate, 
And for their sorrows watch and wait i 
Scan every fault with curious eye, 

And each slight error magnify. 

Ask elephants who roam the wild 
How were their captive friends beguiled, 
‘For fire,' they cry, ‘we little care, 

For javelin and shaft and snare : 

Our foes are traitors, taught to bind 
The trusting creatures of their kind.’ 

Still, still shall blessings flow from eows,^ 
And Brdhmans love their rigorous vows ; 
Still woman change her restless will, 

And friends perfidious work us ill. 

What though with conquering feet I tread 
On every prostrate foeman’s head; 

What though the worlds in abject fear 
Their mighty lord in me revere 1 
This thought my peace of mind destroys 
And robs me of expected joys. 

The lotus of the lake receives 

The glittering rain that gems its leaves, 

But each brighf drop remains apart : 

So is it still with heart and heart. 

Deceitful as an autumn cloud 

Which, ^though its thunderous voice be loud, 

1 Aa prodacera of bh» ghi, ciftrified bobber of aaoribi. 
oiai oil, uaed io £ire-offeriaga. 
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On the dry earth no torrent sends, 

Such is the race of faithless friends. 

No riches of the biooiny spray 
Wiil tempt the wandering bee to stay 
That loves from flower to flower to range ; 
And friends like thee are swift to change.* 
Thou blot upon thy glorious line, 

If any giant’s tongue but thine 
Had dared to give this base advice, 

He should not live to shame me twice.’ 

Then just Vibhlshaij in the heat 
Of anger started from his seat. 

And with four captains of the band 
Sprang forward with his mace in hand; 
Then, fury flashing from his eye, 

Looked on the king and made reply : 

‘Thy rights, 0 Kdvan, I allow : 

My brother and mine elder thou. 

Such, though from duty's path they stray, 
We love like fathers and obey. 

But still too bitter to be borne 
Is thy harsh speech of cruel scorn. 

The rash like thee, who spurn control, 

Nor check one longing of the soul, 

Urged by malignant fate repel 
The faithful friend who counsels well. 

A thousand courtiers wilt thou meet, 

With flattering lips of smooth deceit : 

But rare are they whose tongue or ear 
Will speak the bitter truth, or hear. 
Unclose thy blinded eyes and see 
That snares of death encompass thee. 

1 dread, my brother, to behold 
The shafts of Rama, bright with gold, 
Flash fury through the air, and red 
With fires of vengeance strike thee dead. 
Lord, brother, King, again reflect, 

Nor this mine earnest prayer reject. 

O, save thyself, thy royal town, 

Thy people and thine old renown.’ 

CANTO XVIL 

vibhIshan’s flight. 

Soon as his bitter words were said, 

To Raghu’s sons Vibhisha^ fled.’^ 

~ " l This deserbion bo the enemy is somewhat abrupt, and 
is narrabed with brevity nob usual with Valmiki, In the 
Bengal recension the preceding speakers and Bpeeohes 
differ considerably from those given in the text which 
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Their eyes the Vdnar leaders raised 
And on the air-borne Rdkshas gazed, 
Bright as a thunderbolt, in size 
Like Meru’s peak tliat cleaves the skies. 

In gorgeous panoply arrayed 
Like Indra’s self he stood displayed. 

And four attendants brave and bold 
Shone by their chief in mail and gold. 
Sugriva then with dark surmise 
Bent on their forms his wondering eyes, 
And thus in hasty words confessed 
The anxious doubt that moved his breast : 

‘Look, look ye Vdnars, and beware x 
That giant chief sublime in air 
With other four in bright array 
Comes armed to conquer and to slay.’ 

Soon as his warning speech they heard, 

The Vdnar chieftains undeterred 
Seized fragments of the rock and trees, 

And made reply in words like these ; 

‘We wait thy word; the order give, 

And these thy foes shall cease to live. 
Command us, mighty King, and all 
Lifeless upon the earth shall fall.’ 

Meanwhile Vibhishan with the four 
Stood high above the ocean shore. 

Sugriva and the chiefs he spied, 

And raised his mighty voice and cried 
‘From Rdvan, lord of giants, I 
His brother, named Vibhisha^i, fly. 

From Janasthdn he stole the child 
Of Janak by his art beguiled, 

And in his palace locked and barred 
Surrounds her with a Rakshas guard. 

I bade him, plied with varied lore, 

His hapless prisoner restore. 

But he, by Fate to ruin sent, 

N 0 credence to my counsel lent, 

Mad as the fevered wretch who sees 
And scorns the balm to bring him ease, 

He scorned the sage advice 1 gave, 

He spurned me like a base-born slave. 

I left my children and ray wife, 

And fly to Raghu’s son for life. 

I follow. Vibhishau i,a kicked from bis seat by Ravau, and 
then, after telling hia mother what has happened, he fiies 
to Mount Kailasa where he has an interview with .^iva , 
and by bis advice seeks Rtlma and the Vifnar army. 
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I pray thee, Vdnar chieftain, speed 
To him who saves in hour of need, 

And tell him famed in distant lands 
That suppliant here Vibhishag. stands.’ 

Tha Riikshas ceased ; Sugriva hied 
To Raghu’s noble son and cried : 

‘A stranger from the giant host, 

Borne o’er the sea, has reached the coast; 
A secret foe, he comes to slay, 

As owls attack their heedless prey. 

*Tis thine, O King, in time of need 
To watch, to counsel, and to lead, 

Our Vdnar legions to dispose, 

And guard us from our crafty foes. 
Vibhlshan from the giants’ isle, 

King Edva:igi’s brother, comes with guile, 
And, feigning from his king to flee, 

Seeks refuge, Raghu’s son, with thee. 
Arise, 0 Rdma, and prevent 
By bold attack his dark intent 
I Who comes in friendly guise prepared 
To slay thee by his arts ensnared.’ 

} Thus urged Sugriva famed for lore 

I Of moving words, and spoke no more^ 

I Then BiSma thus in turn addressed 
I The bold Hanumdn and the rest : 

I ■‘Chiefs of the Vdnar legions, each 
I Of you has heard Sugriva’s speech, 

I What think ye now ? In time of fear, 

I When peril and distress are near, 

I In every doubt the wise depend 
S For counsel on a faithful friend.’ 

^ They heard his gracious words, and then 

Bpake reverent to the lord of men : 

*0 Kaghu’s son, thou knowest well 
All things of heaven and earth and hell. 
’Tis but thy friendship bids us speak 
The counsel R4ma need not seek, 

So duteous, brave, and true art thou, 
Heroic, faithful to thy vow. 

Deep in the scriptures, trained and triedj 
Still in thy friends wilt thou confide. 

Let each of us in turn impart 
The secret counsel of his heart, 

And strive to win his chief’s assent 
By force of wisest argument* 

They ceased i and Angad thus began i 
''With jealous eye the stran^r scan ; 


Not yet with trusting heart receive 
Vibbishan, nor his tale believe. 

These giants wandering far and wide 
Their evil nature falsely hide, 

And watching with malignant skill 
Assail us when we fear no ill. 

Well ponder every hope and fear 
Until thy doubtful course be clear ; 

Then own his merit or detect 
His guile, and welcome or reject.’ 

Then Sarabha the bold and brave 
In turn his prudent sentence gave ; 

‘Yea, Rslma, send a skilful spy 
With keenest tact to test and try. 

Then let the stranger, as is just, 

Obtain or be refused thy trust.’ 

Then he whose heart was rich in store 
Of Scripture’s life-directing lore, 

King JdrabavAn, stood forth and cried ; 
‘Suspect, suspect a foe allied 
With Rdvan lord of Lankd’s isle, 

And Rdkshas sin and Rdkshas guile*’ 
Then Mainda, wisest chief, who knew 
The wrong, the right, the false, the true, 
Pondered a while, then silence broke, 

And thus his sober counsel spoke ; 

‘Let one with gracious speech draw near 
And gently charm Vibhishari’s ear, 

Till he the soothing witchery feel 
And all his secret heart reveal. 

So thou his aims and hopes shalt know, 
And hail the friend or shun the foe.’ 

‘Not he,’ Handrndn cried, ‘not he 
Who taught the Gods^ may rival thee, 
Supreme in power of quickest sense, 

First in the art of eloquence. 

But bear me soothly spesk, O King, 

And learn the hope to which I cling 
Vibhlshan conies no crafty spy : 

Urged by his brother’s fault to fly, 

With righteous soul that loathes the sin, 
He fled from Lankd, and his kin. 

If strangers question, doubt will rise 
And chill the heart of one so wise. 

Marred by distrust the parle will end, 

And thou wilt lose a faithful friend. 


1 y ribMpati the preceptor of the Qode, 




Canto XVJIL 


JRJ^MA^S SPEECH. 


Nor let it seem so light a thing 
To sound a strangers heart, O King. 
And he, I ween, whate’er he say, 

Will ne'er an evil thought betray. 

He comes a friend in happy time, 
Loathing his brotlier for his crime* 

His ear has heard thine old renown, 

The might that struck King Bali down, 
And set Sugiiva on the throne. 

And looking now to thee alone 
He comes thy matchless aid to win 
And punish Rdvan for his sin. 

Thus have I tried thy heart to move, 
And thus Vibhishan's truth to prove* 
Still in his friendship I confide ; 

But ponder, wisest, and decide*’ 

CANTO xvrii. 

RAMA’S speech. 

Then Rslma’s rising doubt was stilled, 
And friendly thoughts his bosom filled. 
Thus, deep in Scripture’s lore, he spake : 
‘The suppliant will 1 ne’er forsake. 

Nor my protecting aid refuse 
When one in name of friendship sues. 
Though faults and folly blot his fame, 
Pity and help he still may claim.’ 

Ho ceased : Sugrlva bowed his head 
And pondered for a while, and said : 

‘Past number be his faults or few, 

What think ye of the Rdkshas who, 

When threatenirjg clouds of danger rise, 
Deserts his brother’s side and flies ? 

Say, Vdnars, who may hope to find 
True friendship in his faithless kind ? ’ 

The son of Raghu heard his speech : 

He cast a hasty look on each 
Of those brave Vdnar chiefs, and while 
Upon his lips there played a smile. 

To Lakshmau turned and thus expressed 
The thoughts that moved his gallant breast : 
‘Well versed in Scripture’s lore, and sage, 
And duly reverent to age, 

Is he, with long experience stored, 

Who counsels like this Vdnar lord. 

Yet here, methinks, for searching eyes 
Some deeper, subtler matter lies* 


To you and all the world are known 
The perils of a monarch’s throne, 

While foe and stranger, kith and kin 
By his mi&fortune trust to win* 

By hope ot such advantage led, 

Vibbiahaii o’er the sea has fled. 

He in his brother’s stead would reign, 

And our alliance seeks to gain ; ' 

And we his offer may embrace, 

A stranger and of alien race. 

But if he comes a spy and foe, 

What power has he to strike a blow 
In furtherance of his close design ? 

What is his strength compared with mine ? 
And can I, Vdnar King, forget 
The great, the universal debt, 

Ever to aid and welcome those 
Who pray for shelter, friends or foes f 
Hast thou not beard the deathless praise 
Won by the dove in olden days, 

Who conquering his fear and hate 
Welcomed the slayer of his mate, 

A nd gave a banquet, to refresh 
The weary fowler, of his flesh ? 

Now hear me, Vd,nar King, rehearse 
What Kandu^ spoke in ancient verse. 

Saint Ka^va’s son who loved the truth 
And clave to virtue from his youth ; 

‘Strike not the suppliant when he stand# 

And asks thee with beseeching hand* 

For shelter : strike him not although 
He were thy father’s mortal foe. 

No, yield him, be he proud or meek, 

The shelter which he comes to seek, 

And save thy foeraan, if the deed 
Should cost thy life, in desperate need/ 

And shall I hear the wretched cry, 

And my protecting aid deny ? 

Shall I a suppliant’s prayer refuse. 

And heaven and glory basely lose ! 

No, I will do for honour sake 
E’en as the holy Ka^du spake, ^ 

Preserve a hero’s name from stain, 

And bliss in heaven and glory gain. 


I In Book II, 21 Kanclu is meatioaad by a« 

example of filial obedience. Ab ibbe eommaad ol 
be ia 8»id bo bare killed a aow. 
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Bound by a solemn vow I sware 
That all my saving help should share 
Who sought me in distress and cried, 

‘Thou art my hope, and none beside.’ 

Then go, I pray thee, V^nar King, 
VibMshari to my presence bring. 

Yea, were he Rdvaii’s self, my vow 
Forbids me to reject him now.’ 

He ceased : the Vdnar king approved ; 
And R^raa toward Vibhishan moved* 

So moves, a brother God to greet, 

Lord Indra from his heavenly seat. 

CANTO XIX, 

vibh/shan’s counsel, 

When Raghu’s son had owned his claim 
Down from the air Vibhisban came, 

And with his four attendants bent 
At Rdma s feet most reverent. 

‘0 R^ma,’ thus he cried, ‘in me 
Vibhishan Rdvaij’s brother see. 

By him disgraced thine aid I seek, 

Sure refuge of the poor and weak. 

From Lanki, friends, and wealth I fly, 

And reft of all on thee rely. 

On thee, the wretch’s firmest friend, t 

My kingdom, joys, and life depend,’ 

With glance of favour Rdma eyed 
The R^kshas chief and thus replied : 

‘First from thy lips I fain would hear 
Each brighter hope, each darker fear. 
Speak, stranger, that I well may know 
The strength and weakness of the foe.’ 

He ceased : the Rdkshas chief obeyed, 
And thus in turn his answer made ; 

‘0 Prince, the Self-existent gave 
This boon to Rdvan ; he may brave 
All foes in fight ; no fiend or snake, 
Gandharva, God, his life may take, 

His brother Kumbbakarua vies 
Jn might with him who rules the skies. 

The captain of his armies-fame 
Perhaps- has taught the warrior’s name- 
Isi;errrble Prahasta, who 
King Ma^j^-ibhadca’s^ self o’erthrew, 

l A Kittg of bhs YaksUaa, or Kovera himself, 

Gtxi of Gold* 


Where is the warrior found to face 
Young Indrajit, when armed with brace 
And guard ^ and bow he stands in mail 
And laughs at spear and arrowy hail ? 
Within his city Lankd dwell 
Ten million giants fierce and fell, 

Who wear each varied shape at will 
And eat the flesh of those they kill. 

These hosts against the Gods he led, 

And heavenly might discomfited.’ 

Then Rdma cried : T little heed 
Gigantic strength or doughty deed. 

In spite of all their might has done 
The king, the captain, and the son 
Shall fall beneath my fury dead, 

And thou shall; reign in Rdvai^’s stead. 
He, though in depths of earth he dwell, 

Or seek protection down in hell, 

Or kneel before the Sire supreme. 

His forfeit life shall ne’er redeem. 

Yea, by my brothers’ lives I swear, 

I will not to my home repair 
Till Rdvaij and his kith and kin 
Have paid in death the price of sin.’ 

VibMshaij bowed his head and cried : 
*Thy conquering army will I guide 
To storm the city of the foe, 

And aid the tyrant’s overthrow.’ 

Thus spake Vibhfshan : Rdma pressed 
The R^kshas chieftain to his breast, 

And cried to Lakshmani ; ‘Haste and bring 
Sea-water for the new-made king.’ 

He spoke, and o’er Vibhishan’s head 
The consecrating drops were shed 
Mid shouts that hailed with one accord 
The giants’ king and Lankii’s lord. 

‘Is there no way,’ Hanfimdn cried, 

‘No passage o’er the boisterous tide t 
How may we lead the Vilnar host 
In triumph to the farther coast 
‘Thus’, said Vibliishaiii, 'I advise ; 

Let Raghu’sson in suppliant guise 
Entreat the mighty sea to lend 
His succour and this cause befriend. 


1 The brace protects the left arm frcm injury froftr 
the hovp-.sbring, and the guard protecta the fingers of the 
right h&D<3, 



His channels, as the wise have told, 

By Sa^^ar's sons were dug ofoid,^ 

Nor will liigh-thoughted Ocean scorn 
A prince of B>igar’s lineage born.’ 

He ceased ; the prudent counsel won 
The glad assent of Raghu’s son. 

Then on the ocean shore a bed 
Of lender sacred grass was spread, 

Where Rama at the close of day 
"P Like fire upon an altar lay. 

CANTO XX. 

THE SPIES. 

S'ardula, Riivaids spy, surveyed 
The legions on the strand arrayed, 

And bore, his bosom racked with fear, 
These tidings to the monarch’s ear : 

‘They come, they come. A rushing tide, 
Ten leagues they spread from side to side, 
And on bo storm thy city press, 

Fierce rovers of the wilderness. 

Rich in each princely power and grace, 

^ The pride of Dasaratha’s race, 

Rama and Lakshina^ lead their bands, 
And halt them on the ocean sands. 

O Monarch, rise, this peril meet ; 

Risk not the danger of defeat. 

I First let each wiser art be tried ; 

I Bribe them, or win them, or divide.’ 

Such was the counsel of the spy : 

And RavaQ. called to Suka : ‘Fly, 

J Sugrlva lord of Vdnars seek, 

And thus my kingly message speak : 

‘ Great power and might and fame are thine, 
Brave scion of a royal line, 

King Rikshanijas’ son, in thee 
A brotlier and a friend 1 see. 

How wronged by me caust thou complain ? 
What profit here pretend to gain ? 

If from the wood the wife I stole 
Of Rama of the prudent soul, 

What cause hast thou to mourn the theft? 
Thou art not injured or bereft. 

Return, 0 King, thy steps retrace 
And seek thy mountain dwelling place. 

1 The story is told in Book I- Cantos XL, XLl, XUI, 
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No, never may thy hosts within 
My Lankh’s walls a footing win, 

A mighty town whose strength defies 
The gathered armies of the skies.’ 

He ceased : obedient S'uka heard ; 

With wings and plumage of a bird 
He rose in e«ger speed and through 
The air upon his errand fie w. 

Borne o’er the sea with rapid wing 
He stood above the Vanar king, 

And spoke aloud, sublime in air, 

The message he was ciiarged to bear. 

The Vitnars heard the words he spoke, 

And quick redoubling stroke on stroke 
On head and pinions hemmed him round 
And bore Ihm struggling to the ground. 
The Ritkshas wounded and distressed 
These words to Raghu’s sc)ii addressed ; 

‘Quick, quick 1 this Viliiar host restrain, 
For heralds never must be slain. 

To him alone, a wretch untrue, 

The punishment of death is due, 

Who leaves his master’s speech unsaid 
And speaks anotlier in its stead.' 

Moved by the suppliant’s speech and prayer 
Up sprang the prince and cried, Forbear. 
Saved from his wild assailants’ blows 
Again the Rakshas herald rose, 

And borne on light wings to the sky 
Addressed Sugriva from on high ; 

‘0 Vanar Monarch, chiof endued 
With power and wondrous fortitude. 

What answer is my king, the fear 
And scourge of weeping worlds, bo hear ? ' 
‘Go tell thy lord,’ Sugriva cried, 

‘Thou, Rama’s foe, art thus defied. 

His arm the guilty Bdli slesv ; 

Thus, tyrant, shait thou perish too. 

Thy sons, thy friends, proud Kiiig, and all 
Thy kith and kin with thee shall fall ; 
And, emptied of the giants’ brood, 

Burnt Lank^ be a solitude. 

Fly to the Sun-God’s pathway, go 
And hide the deep in hell below i 
In vain from R^ma shait thou flee 
Though heavenly warriors fight for thee. 
Thine arm subdued, securely bold, 

The Vulture king infirm and old ; 
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But will th}^ puii}^ strength avail 
When Kaghu’s wrntbful sons assail ? 

A captive in thy palace lies 
The lady of the lotus eyes : 

Thou knowest not how fierce and strong 
Is he whom thou hast dared to wrong, 

The best of Raghu’s lineage, he 

Whose conquering hand shall punish thee.’ 

He ceased : and Angad raised a cry ; 
‘This is no herald but a spy. 

Above thee from his airy poat 
His rapid eye surveyed our host, 

Where with advantage he might scan 
Our gathered strength from rear to van. 
Bind him, ye Vituars, bind the spy, 

Nor let him back to Lanka fly.’ 

They burled the Rakshas to the ground, 
They grasped his neck, his pinions bound, 
And firmly held him while in vain 
His voice was lifted to complain. 

But Rd^ma’s heart inclined to spare, 

He listened to his plaint and prayer, 

And cried aloud : ‘O .Vauars cease ; 

The captive from his bonds release,’ 

CANTO XXI. 


OCEAN THUEATENED. 


His hands in reverence Rdma raised 
And southward o’er the ocean gazed ; 
Then on the sacred grass that made 
His lowly couch his limbs he laid. 

His head on that strong arm reclined 
Which Sftfi, best of womankind, 

Had loved in happier days to hold 
With soft arms decked with pearl and gold. 
Then rising from bis bed of gras.s, 

'This day,’ he cried, ‘ the host shall pass 
Triumphant to the southern shore, 

Or Ocean’s self shall be no more.’ 

Thus vowing in his constant breast 
Again he turned him to his rest, 

And there, bis eyes in slumber closed, 
Silent beside the sea reposed. 

Thi'ice rose the Day-God; thrice he set, 

The lord of, Ocean came not yet. 


Thrice came the night, but Raghu’s son 
No answer by his service won. 

To Lakshman thus the hero cried, 

His eyes aflame with wrath and pride : 

‘ In vain the softer gifts that grace 
The good are offered to the base. 
Long-suffering, patience, gentle speech 
Their thankless hearts can never reach. 

The world to him its honour pays 
Whose ready tongue himself can praise, 
Who scorns the true, and bates the right, 
Whose hand is ever raised to smite. 

Each milder art is tried in vain ; 

It wins no glory, hut disdain. 

And victoiy owns no softer charm 
Than might which nerves a warrior’s arm. 
My humble suit is still denied 
By Ocean’s overweening pride. 

This day the monsters of the deep 
In throes of death shall wildly leap. 

My shafts shall rend the surpents curled 
In Caverns of the watery world, 

Disclose each sunless depth and bare 
The tangled pearl and coral there. 

Away with mercy 1 at a time 
Like tliis compassion is a crime. 

Welcome, tbe battle and the foe ! 

My bow 1 my arrows and my bow ! 

This da}’' the Vanars feet shall tread 
Tlie conquered Sea’s exhausted bed, 

And he who never feared before 
Sliaii tremble to his farthest shore.’ 

Red flashed his eyes with angry glow ; 
He stood and grasped his mighty bow, 
Terrific as the tire of doom 
Whose quenchless flames the world consume 
His clanging cord the archer drew, 

And swift the fiery arrows flew 
Fierce as the flashing levin sent 
By him who rules the firmament, 

Down through the startled waters sped 
Each missile with its flaming head. 

Tbe foamy billows rose and sank, 

And dashed upon the trembling bank 
Sea monsters of tremendous foi'm, 

With crash and roar of thunder storm, 


Canto XXL 
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Still the wild waters rose and fell 
Crowned with white foam and pearl and 
Each serpent, startled from his rest, [shell. 
Raised his fierce ejes and glowing crest, 
And prisoned Daiiavs^ where they dwelt 
In depth below the terror felt. 

Again upon his string he laid 
A fiaming shaft, but Lakshman, stayed 
His arm, with gentle reasoning tried 
To soothe his angry mood, and cried t 
* Brother, reflect ; the wise control 
The rising passions of the soul. 

Let Ocean grant, without thy threat. 

The boon on which thy heart is set. 

That gracious lord will ne’er refuse 
W hen Rama son of Raghu sues. ’ 

He ceased : and voices from the air 
Fell clear and loud, Spare, Rama, spare. 
CANTO XXIL 

With angry menace Riima, best 
Of Raghu’s sons, the sea addressed : 

‘With fiery flood of arrow}’’ rain 
Thy channels will I dry and drain. 

And I and ail the Vanar host 
Will reach on foot the farther coast. 

Thou sbalt not from destruction save 
The creatures of the teeming wave, 

And lapse of time shall ne’er efface 
The memory of the dire disgrace.’ 

Thus spoke the warrior, and prepared 
The mortal shaft which never spared, 
Known, mystic weapon, by the name 
Of Brahm^, red with quenchless flame. 
Great terror, as he strained the bow, 
Struck heaven above and earth below. 
Through echoing skies the thunder pealed, 
And startled mountains rocked and reeled ; 
The earth was black with sudden night, 
And heaven was blotted from the sight. 
Then ever and anon the glare 
Of meteors through murky air, 

And with a wild terrific sound 

Red lightnings struck the trembling ground. 

In furious gusts the fierce wind blew ; 

Tall trees it shattered and o’erthiw, 

1 fi^nda aod enemies of ihe Gods. 


And, smiting with giant’s stroke, 

Huge masses from the mountain broke. 

A cry of terror long and shrill 
Came from each valley, plain, and hill ; 
Each ruined dale, each riven peak 
Re-echoed witli a wail or shriek. 

While Raghu’s son undaunted ga2;ed. 
The waters of the deep were raised, 

And, still uplifted more and more, 

Leapt in wild flood upan the shore. 

Still Rdma looked upon the tide 
And kept his post imterrified. 

Then from the seething flood upreared 
Majestic Ocean’s form appeared, 

As rising from his eastern height 
Springs through the sky the Lord of Light, 
Attendant on their monarch came 
Sea serpents with their eyes aflame. 

Like lazLulito and burning gold 
His form was wondrous to behnld. 

Bright witli each fairest precious stone- 
A chain about his neck was. thrown. 

Calm shone his lotus eyes beneath 
The blossoms of his heavenly wreath, 

And many a pearl and sea-born gem 
Flashed in the monarch’s diadem. 

There Gaagd, tributary queen. 

And Sindhu^ by his. lord, were seen, 

And every stream and brook renowned 
In ancient story girt him routid. 

Then, as the waters rose and swelled,^ 

The king with suppliant hands uplieid. 

His glorious bead to Riitna bent 
And thus adilresaed him reverent ; 

‘Air, ether, fire, earth, water, true 
To nature’s will, their course pursue ; 

And I, an ancient laws ordain, 

TJnfordable must still remain. 

Yet, Raghu’a son, my counsel hear; 

I ne’er for love or hope or fear 
Will pile my waters in a heap 
And leave a pathway through the deep.. 
Still shall my care for thee provide 
An easy passage o’er the tide, 

And like a city’s paven street 
Shall be the road beneath thy feet.’ 
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He eeapf‘(^ : nnd. Rdma spoke again : 

‘Tjiis spr ll is ne’ej- invoked iti vain. 

Wiiere sJiad. llie usagic shaft, to spend 
The fury of its n light, deseend V 
‘Shoot,’ ()cea}i ori, d, ‘thine arrow forth 
'With nil its ftiry to t.lie north, 

AYhei'e sa(3red Hruinakulya lies, 

Wdiosc glory with thy glory vies. 

There dwells n wild Abhirai race, 

A.S vile ill act as foul of htee, 

Fierce Dasyus^ who delight in ill, 

An<l drink my i rihutary rill. 

My soul no longer may endure 
Their neighnourliood and touch impure. 

At tliese, 0 son of Rnghu, aim 
Thine arrow with the quenchless flame.’ 

Swift from the bow, as Rama drew 
His cord, the flery arrow flew. 

Earth groaned to feel the wound, and sent 
A rush of water througdi the rent ; 

And famed for ever is the well 
Of Vranas where the arrow fell. 

Then every brook and lake beside 
Throughout the region Kama dried. 

But yet he gave a boon to bless 
And fertilize the wilderness : 

No fell disease should taint the air, 

And sheep and kine should prosper there. 
Eartli should jiroduce each pleasant root, 
The stately trees should bend with fruit ; 
Oil, milk, and honey should abound, 

And fragrant herbs should clothe the ground. 
Then spake the king of brooks and seas 
p To Kaghu’s son in words like tliese; 

‘Now let a Wondrous task be done 
By Naia, Vis va karma’s son, 

AVI 10 , born of one of Vanar race, 

Inherits by his father’s grace 
A sl^are of ins celestial art. 

Call NaJa to pei-form his part, 

And he, divinely taught and skilled, 

A bridge athwai't the sea shall build.’ 

Xde spoke and vanished, Nala, best 
Of Vinar chiefs, the king addressed : 

1 Cowl>erd8, sprung from a Brdhman and a woman df 
tba raadtcal tribe, the modern Alnra, 

2 Harbariana or oiitoftsba, 

S Yram mean* wound or rent. 


‘ O’er the deep sea where monsters play 
A bridge, 0 Kama, will I lay ; 

For, sharer of my father ,s skill, 

Mine is the pow(?r and mine the will. 

^Tis vain to try each gentler art 
To bribe and soothe the thankless heart ; 

In vain on such is mercy spent ; 

It yields to nauglit but punishment. 
Through fear alone will Ocean now 
A passage o’er his waves allow. 

My mother, ere slie bore her son, 

This boon from Vii^vakarma won : 

‘ O Mandaii, thy child shall be 
In skill and glory next to me.’ 

But why unbidden should I fill 
Thine ear with praises of my skill ? 
Command the Vfinar hosts to lay 
Foundations for the bridge to-day.’ 

He spoke : and swife at Rduia’s best 
Up sprang the Vd,uars from their rest, 

The mandate of the king obeyed 
And sought the forest’s mighty shade. 
Unrooted trees to earth they threw, 

And to the sea the timber drew, 

The stately palm was bowed and bent, 
Asokas from the ground were rent, 

And towering Sills and light bamboos, 

And trees with flowers of varied hues, [ned, 
With loveliest creepers wreathed and crow- 
Shook, reeled, and fell upon the ground. 
With mighty engines piles of stone 
And seated hills were overthrown : 
Unprisoned waters sprang on high, 

In rain descending from the sky : 

And ocean with a roar and swell 
Heaved wildly when the mountains fell. 
Then the great bridge of wondrous strength 
Was built, a hundred leagues in length. 
Rocks huge as autumn clouds bound fast 
With cordage from the shore were east, 
And fragments of each riven hill, 

And trees whose flowers adorned them still. 
Wild was the tumult, loud tlie din 
As ponderous rooks went thundering in. 
Bre set of sun, so toiled each crew, 

Ten leagues and four the structure grew ; 
The labours of the second day 
Gave twenty more of ready way, 


Canto XXIJI, 
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And on the fifth, when sank the snn, 

Tlie whole slupemlous work was done. 

O’er the bro,-td way the Vauars s[)ed, 

Nor swayed it with their countless tread* 
Exultant on the ocean strand 
Vihhishan stood, aiul, rnace in hand, 
Jjonged eajjfer for the onward way, 

And chafed impatient at delay. 

Then tinis to Rdnia trained and tided 
In battle King Sugi iva cried : 

‘Come, Hanunnin’s broad back ascend ; 
Ijet Angad help to Lakshnian lend, 

Tiiese high above the sea shall bear 
Their burthen through the ways of air.’ 
So, with Sugiiva, borne o’erhead 
Ikshvaku’s sons the legions led. 

Beliind, the Vitnar hosts pursued 
Their march in endless multitude. 

Some skimmed tlie surface of the wave, 
To some the air a passage gave. 

Amid their ceaseless roar the sound 
Of Ocean’s fearful voice was drowned, 

As o’er the bridge by Nala planned 
They hastened on to Lankst’s strand, 
Where, by the pleasant brooks, mid trees 
Loaded with fruit, they took their ease, 

CANTO XXIII. 


Then Rama, peerless in the skill 
That marks each sign of good and ill, 
Strained his dear brother to his breast, 
And thus with prudent words addressed; 
‘ Now, Lakshmau, by the water’s side 
III fruitful groves the host divide, 

That warriors of each woodland race 
May keep their own appointed place. 
Dire is the danger : loss of friends, 

Of Vauars and of bears, impends. 
Distained with dust the breezes blow, 
And earth is sliaken from below. 

The tail hills rock from foot to crown, 
And stately trees come toppling down. 

In threatening shape, with voice of fear, 
The clouds like cannibals appear, 


And rain in filful torrents, red 
With sanguinary drops, is shed. 

Long streaks of lurid light invest 
The evening skies from east to west, 

And from the sun at times a ball 
Of angry fire is seen to fall. 

Fnnn every glen and brake is heard 
The lioding voice of beast and bird: 

Fi'om den and lair night-prowlers run 
And shriek against the failing sun. 

Up springs the moon, but hot and red 
Kills the sad night with woe and dread ; 
No gentle lustre, but the gloom 
That heralds universal doom. 

A cloud of dust and vapour mars 
The beauty of the evening stars. 

And wild and fearful is the sky 
As though the vvreck of worlds were nigh. 
Around our heads in boding flight 
Wheel hawk and vulture, crow and kite ; 
And every bird and iiappy note 
Shrieks terror from his altered throat. 
Sword, spear and shaft shall strew the plain 
Dyed red with torrents of the slain. . 
To-day the Vanar troops shall close 
Around the city of our foes.’ 

CANTO XXIV. 


THE SPY’S RETURN. 

As shine the heavens with autumn’s moon 
Refulgent in the height of noon, 

So shone with light which Rama gave 
That array of the bold and brave, 

As from the sea it marched away 
In war’s magnificent array, 

And earth was shaken by the beat 
And trampling of unnumbered feet. 

Then to the giants’ ears were borne 
The mingled notes of drum and horn, 

And clash of tandxmrs smote the sky, 
And shouting and the baitle cry. 

The sound of martial strains inspired 
Each chieftain, anti his bosom fired*. 
While giants from tlieir walls replied, 
And answering shouts the foe defied. 
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Then Kiiraa looked on Lanka where 
Bright banners floated in the air, 

And, pierced with anguish at the view, 

His loving thouglits to Sltd, flew. 

^There, pilsoned by the giant, lies 
My lady of the tender eyes, 

Like "Rohini the queen of stars 
O’erpowered by the fiery Mars.’ 

Then turned he to his brother chief 
And cried in agony of grief; 

‘See on the hill, divinely planned 
And built by Visvakarmd.’s hand, 

The towers and domes of Laukii rise 
In peerless beauty to the skies. 

Bl ight from afar the city shines 
With gleam of palaces and shrines, 

Like pale clouds through the region spread 
By VishiTLu’s self inhabited. 

Bair gardens grow, and woods between 
The stately domes are fresh and green, 
Where trees their bloom and fruit display, 
And sweet birds sing on every spray. 

Bach bird is mad with joy, and bees 
Sing labouring iii the bloomy trees 
On branches by the breezes bowed, 

Where the gay Koil’s voice is loud.^ 

This said, he ranged with warlike art 
Each body of the host apart. 

‘There in the centre,’ Rd,ina cried, 

*Be Angad’s place by Nila’s side. 

Let Bishabh of impetuous might 
Be lord and leader on the right, 

And Gandham^dan, next in I’ank, 

Be captain of the farther fl ank. 

Ijakshman and I the hosts will lead, 

And Jdmbavdn of ursine breed, 

With bold Sushen unused to fear, 

And Vegadarsl, guide the rear.’ 

Thus Bania spoke : the chiefs obeyed ; 
And all the Vanar hosts arrayed 
Showed awful as the autumn sky 
When clouds embattled form on high. 
Their arms were mighty trees oeTthrown, 
And massy blocks of mountain stone. 

One hope in every warlike breast, 

One firm resolve, they onward pressed, 

To die in fight or batter down 

2 ^he walls and towers of Lankd’s town. 


Those marshalled legions Kama eyed, 

And thus to King Sugrlva cried : 

‘Now, Monarch, ere the hosts proceed, 

Let Suka, 1^4 van’s spy, be freed.’ 

He spoke : the Vjtnar gave consent 
And loosed him from imprisonment ; 

And S’uka, trembling and afraid, 

His homeward way to Rdvan made. 

Loud laughed the lord of Lanka’s isle : 

‘Where hast thou stayed this weary while ? I 
Why is thy plumage marred, and why 
Do twisted cords thy pinions tie ? 

Say. comest thou in evil plight 
The victim of the Viinars’ spite ?’ 

He ceased ; the spy his fear controlled, 

And to the king his story told : 

‘I reached the ocean’s distant shore, 

Thy message to the king I bore. 

In sudden wrath the V^nars rose, 

They struck me down with furious blows ; 

They seized me helpless on the ground, 

My plumage rent, my pinions bound. 

They would not, headlong in their ire, 

Consider, listen, or inquire ; ^ 

So fickle, wrathful, rough and rude 
Is the wild forest multitude. 

There, marshalling the Vdnar bands, 

King R{£ina with Sugriva stands, 

Rd.ma the matchless warrior, who 
Vird.dha and Kabandha slew, 

Khara, and countless giants more, 

And tracks bis queen to Laukd’s shore. 

A bridge athwart the sea was east, 

And o’er it have his legions passed. 

Hark I heralded by horns and drums 
The terrible avenger comes. 

E’en now the giants’ isle he fills ^ 

With warriors huge as clouds and hills, 

And burning with vindictive hate 
Will thunder soon at Laukd’s gate. 

Yield or oppose him : choose between 
Thy safety and the Maithil queen.’ 

He ceased : the tyrant’s eyeballs blazed 
With fury as his voice he raised : 

‘No, if the dwellers of the sky, 

Gandharvas, fiends assail me, I 
Will keep the Maithil lady still, 

Nor yield her back for fear of ill. 
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When shall my shafts with iron hail 
My foeman, Raghu’s son, assail, 

Thick as the bees with eager wing 
Beat on the floweiy trees of spring ? 

O, let me meet my foe at length, 

And strip him of his vaunted strength, 
Fierce as the sun who shines afar 
Stealing the light of every star, 
f Strong as the sea’s impetuous might 
^ My ways are like the tempest’s flight ; 
But Rdma knows not this, or he 
In terror my face would flee,’ 

CANTO XXV.i 

RA VAN’S SPIES. 

O — 

When Rdma and the host he led 
A cross the sea had safely sped, 

Thus R^Lvari, moved by wrath and pride, 
To S'uka and to Siirai^ cried : 

‘O counsellors, the Vanar host 
^ Has passed the sea from coast to coast, 
And Da^aratha’s son has wrought 
A wondrous deed surpassing thought. 
And now in truth I needs must know 
The strength and number of the foe. 

Go ye, to Rdma’s host repair 
And count me all the legions there. 

Learn well what power each captain leads : 
His name and fame for warlike deeds. 
Learn by what artist’s wondrous aid 
That bridge athwart the sea was made ; 
Learn how the Vduar host came o’er 
And halted on the island shore. 

Mark Rdma son of Raghu well ; 

His valour, strength, and weapons tell. 
Watch his advisers one by one, 

And Lakshman., Raghu’s younger son. 
Learn with observant eyes, and bring 
Unerring tidings to your king.’ 

He ceased: then swift in Vdiiar guise 
Forth on their errand sped the spies. 

I They reached the Vdnars, and, dismayed, 

^ Their never-ending lines surveyed ; 

f , \ Bengal reconaion (Gorresio's edition), 
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Nor would they try, in mere despair, 

To count the countless legions there, 

That crowded valley, plain and hill, 

That pressed about each cave and rill. 
Though sea-like o’er the land were spread 
The endless hosts which .Rilina led, 

The bridge by thousands yet was lined. 
And eager myriads pressed behind. 

But sage ViblusharL’s watchful eyes 
Had marked the giants in disguise. 

He gave command the pair to seize, 

And told the tale in words like these : 

And thus Ikshvdku’s son addressed : 

O Rdma these, well known erewhile 
Are giant sons of Lankd’s isle, 

Two counsellors of Ravan sent 
To watch the invading armament.’ 

Vibhishan ceased : at Rilma’s look 
The Rcilishas envoys quailed and shook ; 
Then suppliant hand to hand they pressed 
And thus Ikshviiku’s sou addressed: 

‘0 Riima, hear the truth we speak ; 

Our monarch Rdvani bade us seek 

The Vanar legions and survey 

Their numbers, strength, and vast array.* 

ihen Rama, friend and hope and guide 
Of suffering creatures, thus replied : 

‘Now giants,, if your eyes have scanned 
Our armies, numbering every band, 

Marked lord and chief, and gazed their fill 
Return to Ravan when ye will. ' 

If aught remain, if aught anew 
Ye fain would scan with closer view 
Viblifshan, ready at your call, * 

Will lead you forth and show you all. 
Think not of bonds and capture ; fear 
No loss of life, no peril here : 

For, captive, helpless and unarmed, 

An envoy never should be banned.' 

Again to Lankd’s town repair, 

Speed to the giant monarch there, 

And be these words to Rdvan told, 

Fierce brother of the Lord of Gold • 

‘ Now, tyrant, tremble for thy sin ; * 

Call up thy friends, thy kith and kin, 

And let the power and might be seen 
Y' hich made thee bold to steel my queen 
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To-morrow shall thy mournful eye 
Behold thy bravest warriors die, 

And Lanka’s city, tower and wall, 

Struck by my tiery sliafts, will fall. 

Then shall niy vengeful blow descend 
Its rage on thee and thine to spend. 

Fierce as the fiery bolt that flew 
From heaven against the Diinav crew, 
Mid those rebellious demons sent 
By him who rules the firmament.’ 

Thus spake Ikshvtlku’s son, and ceased : 
Tlie giants from their bonds released 
Lauded the king with glad accord, 

And hasted homeward to their lord. 

Before the tyrant side by side 
Shka and Saraii stood and cried : 

: ‘ Vibhishaii seized us, King, and fain 

His helpless captives would have slain. 
But glorious Kdnia saw us ; he, 
Great-hearted hero, made us free. 

There in one spot our eyes beheld 
Four chiefs on earth unparalleled, 

Who with the guardian Gods may vie 
Who rule the regions of the sky. 

There B,dtna stood, the boast and pride 
i Qf Raghu’s race, by Laksh man’s side, 

i ' There stood the sage VibhlshMii, there 
Sugrlva strong beyond compcire. 

' These four alone can batter down 

Gate, rampart, wall, and L'uikd’s town. 

I Nay, Rama matchless in his form, 

A single foe, thy town would storm : 

So wondrous are his weapons, he 
Needs not the succour of the three. 

Why speak we of the countless train 
That fills the valley, hill and plain, 

The millions of the Vdnar breed 
Whom R:ima and Sugr£va lead ? 

0 King, be wise, contend no more, 

And S£t4 to lord restore.’ 

CANTO XX vr. 

THE VANAR CHIEFS. 


;Not if the Gods in heaven who dwell, 
Gandharvas, and the fiends of hell 
In banded opposition rise 
Against me, will I yield iny prize. 




still trembling from the ungentle touch 
Of Vanar hands ye fear too much, 

And bid me, heedless of t-he shame, 

Give to her lord the Maiihil dame.’ 

Thus spr)ke the king in stern reproof ; 

Then mountwd to Ids palace roof 
Aloft o’er many a story rai'sed, 

And on the lands behentli him gazed. 

There by his faithful si)ies he siood 
And looked on sea and hill and wood. ' i 

There stretched before him far away I 

The Vduars’ numberless array ; i 

Scarce could the meadows’ tender green 
Beneath their tram.[)ling feet be seen. 

He looked a while with furious eye, 

The)! questioned thus the nearer spy : 

‘Bend, Stiran, bend tliy gaze, and show 
The leaders of the Vdnar foe. 

Tell me their heroes’ names, and teach ; 

The Valour, power and might of each.’ 

Obedient Sdr-m eyed the van, 

The leaders marked, and thus began ; 

‘ That chief conspicuous at the head 
Of warriors in the forest bred, 

Who hither bends his i-ut bless eye 
And shouts his fearful battle cry : 

Whose Voice with pealing thunder shakes 
AH LankA, with the groves and lakes 
,And hills that tremble at the sound, 

Is Nila, for bis miglit lenowned ; 

First of the Vdnar lords controlled 
By King Sugriva Infty-souled. 

He who his mighty arm extends, 

And his fierce eye on Lanka bends, 

In stature like a stately tower, 

In colour like a lotus flower, 

WliO with his wild earth-shaking cries 'j 

Thee, Rdvan, to the field defies, i 

Is Angad, by Sugrlva’s care : 

Anointed his imperial heir : 

In wodrous sti'ength, in martial fire 
Peer of King Bdli’s self, his sire; 

For Rama’s sake in arms arrayed 
Like Varmii called to Sakra’s aid. 

Behind him, girt by waidike bands, 

Nala the mighty Vdnar stands, ! 

The son of Vidvakarma, he 

Who built the bridge athwart the sea. 
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Look farther yet, 0 King, and mark 
That chieftain clothed in Sandal hark. 

'Tis SVeta, famed among his peers, 

A sage whom all his race reveres. 

See, ill Sugrlva’s ear he speaks, 

Then, hasting back, his post reseeks, 

And turns his practised eye to view 
The squadrons he has formed anew. 

Next Kunmd stands who roamed of yore 
On Gomailsi delightful shore, 

Feared where the waving woods invest 
His seat on Mount Sanrochan’s crest. 

Next him, a chieftain strong and dread, 
Comes Can<|a at his legions’ head ; 
Exulting in his warrior might 
He hastens, burning for the fight, 

And boasts that bis unaided powers 
Shall cast to earth thy walls and towers. 
Mark, mark that chief of lion gait, 

Who views thee with a glance of hate 
As though his very eyes would burn 
The city walls to whicli they turn : 

'Xis Kambba, Vjinar king ; he dwells 
In Krislnjagiri’s tangled dells, 

Where VincTliya’s pleasant slopes are spread 
And fair Sudar^an lifts his head. 

There, listening with erected ears, 

S'arabha, mighty chief, appears. 

His soul is burning for the sfcrifj, 

Nor dreads the jeopardy of life. 

He trembles as he moves, for ire, 

And bends around his glance of tire. 

Next, like a cloud that veils the skies, 

A chieftain of terrific size, 

Conspicuous mid the Vknars, comes 
With battle shout like rolling drums. 

’Tia Panas, trained in war and tried, 

Wiio dwells on Pariyatra's side. 

He, far away, the chief who throws 
A glory o’er the marshalled rows 
That pnged behind their captain stand 
Exulting on the ocean strand, 

Is Vinata the fierce in fight, 

Proeminent like Dnrdur’s height. 

That chieftain bending down to drink 
On lovely Vena’s verdant brink, 

1 Tlio Goombae, 
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Is Krathan ; now he lifts his eyes 
And thee to mortal fray defies. 

Next Gavaya comes, whose haughty mind 
Scorns all the warriors of his kind. 

He comes to trample — such his boast — 

On Lanka with his single host.' 

CANTO^XXVII. 

THE VlNAR CHIEFS. 

‘Yet more remain, brave chiefs who stake 
Their noble lives for Rdma’s sake. 

See, glorious, ?golden-coated, one 
Who glisters like the morning sun, 

Whom thousands of his race surround, 

’Tis Hara for his strength renowned. 

Next comes a mighty chieftain, he 
Whose legions, armed with rock and tree, 
Press on, in numbers passing tale, 

The ramparts of our town to scale. 

O Rdvaiji, see the king advance 
Terrific with his fiery glance, 

Girt by the bravest of his train, 

Mjijesty as the God of Rain, 

Parjanya, when his host of clouds 
About the king, embattledj crowds : 

On Riksbavdu’s high mountain nursed. 

In Narmadd^ he slakes his thirst, 

Dhumra proud ursine chief, who leads 
Wild warriors whom the forest breeds. 

His brother, next in strength and age, 

In Jtlinbavdn the famous sage. 

Of yoie his might and skill he lent 
To him who rules the firmament, 

And Indra’s liberal boons repaid 
The chieftain for the timely aid. 

There like a gloomy cloud that -flies 
Borne by the tempest through the skies, 
Pramdthf stands : he roamed of yore 
The forest wilds on Gangd,*s shore, 

Where elephants were struck with dread 
And trembling at his coming fled. 

There on his foes he loved to sate 
The old hereditary hate.^ 

1 The Anglicizod Nerbudda. 

2 According bo a Pauranik legend Keaat i Hanuman a 
pubabive father had killed au Asur or demon who appear- 
ed in the form of an elephant, and hence ai’Ose.,bhe hoatiUty 
between Yanars and elephants, 
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Look, Gaja and Gav^ksha sliow 
Their lust of battle with the foe. 

See N«la burning for the fray. 

And ISBila eha'hng at delay. 

Behind the eager captains press 
"Wild hosts in numbers numberless. 

And each for Rdma’s sake would fall 
Or force his way through Lankd’s wall.’ 


CANTO XXVIIL 


THE CHIEFTAINS. 

There SdraijL ceased t then Shka broke 
The silence and to Rd-va]^ spoke ; 

*0 Monarch, yonder chiefs survey ; 

Like elephants in size are they, 

And tower like stately trees that grow 
Where Gangd’s nursing waters flow ; 

Yea, tall as mountain pines that fling 
Long shadows o’er the snow-crowned king 
They all in wild KishkindhA dwell 
And serve their lord Sugrlva well. 

The Gods’ and bright Gandharvas’ seed, 
They take eaoli form that suits their need 
Now farther look, 0 Monarch, where 
Those chieftains stand, a glorious pair 
Conspicuous for their godlike frames ; 
Dwivid and Mainda are their names, ’ 

khe drink of heaven have known 
And Brahmd claims them for his own, * 
That chieftain whom thine eyes behold 
B-efulgent like a liilj of gold, 

Before whose wrathful might the sea 
Boused from his rest would turn and flee 
Ihe peerless Vtinar, he who came 
To Lankd for the Maithii dame, 

The Wind-God’s son Handmdn; thou 
Bast seen him once, behold him now, 
fotill nearer let thy glance be bent, 

And mark that prince preeminent 1 

Mid chieftains for his strength and size 
And S{>lendour of his lotus eyes, 

V&i through the worlds his virtues shine, 
Jlie glory of Ikshvilku’s line. 


The path of truth he never leaves. 

And still through all to duty cleaves. 

Deep in the Vedas, skilled to wield 
The mystic shafts to him revealed t 
Whose flaming darts to heaven ascend, 
And through the earth a passage rend ; 

In might like him who rules the sky ; 

Like Yama, when his wrath grows high : 
Whose queen, the darling of his soul, 

Thy magic art deceived and stole : 

There royal Rdma stands and longs 
For battle to avenge his wrongs. 

Near on his right a prince, in hue 
Like pure gold freshly burnished, view t 
Broad is his chest, his eye is red, 

His black hair curls about his head : 

•Tia LakshmaQ, faithful friend, who shares 
His brother’s joys, his brother’s cares. 

By Rdma’s side he loves to stand 
And serve him as his better hand, 

For whose dear sake without a sigh 
The warrior youth would gladly die. 

On Rama’s left Vibhlshaij, view, 

W'ith giants for his retinue : 

King-making drops have dewed his head, 
Appointed monarch in thy stead. 

Behold that chieftain sternly still, 

High towering like a rooted hill. 

Supreme in power and pride of place, 

The monarch of the Vdnar race. 

Raised high above his woodland kind, 

In might and glory, frame and mind, 

His head above his host he shows 
Conspicuous as the Lord of Snows. 

His home is far from hostile eyes 
Where deep in woods Kishkindh^ lies. 

A glistering chain which flowers bedeck 
With burnished gold adorns his neck. 
Queen Fortune, loved by Gods and kings, 
To him her chosen favourite clings. 

That chain he owes to Rama’s grace, 

And Till’d and his kingly place. 

In him the great Sugriva know, 

Whom Rama rescued from his foe.’ ^ 


1 Here follows bhe enumerabion of Sugn'va’s forces 
which I do nob abbempb bo follow. Ib soon readhes a huo'. 
deed thousand billions. 
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^Ardi/la captured. 

i’he p;iant viewed with earnest hen 
' Thu V^nars and tlie lords of men ; 

I Tlien thus, with grief and anger moved, 

\ In bitter tone the spies reproved : 

■ ‘Can faithful servants hope to please 
i Their master with such tales as these ? 

' . Or hope ye with wild words to. wring 
’ The bosom of your lord and king ? 

4 Such words were better said by those 
I Wlio come arrayed our mortal foes. 

I In vain your ears have heard the sage, 
And listened to the lore of age, 

Untaught, though lectured many a day. 
The first great lesson, to obey, 

’Tis marvel Rdvaij reigns and rules 
Whose counsellors are blind and fools. 
Has death no terrors that ye d«re 
To tempt your monarch to despair, 

From whose imperial mandate flow 
Disgrace and honour, weal and woe ? 

Yea, forest trees, when flames are fanned 
About their scorching trunks, may stand; 
But naught can set the sinner free 
When kings the punishment decree, 
r-would not in mine anger spare 
The traitorous foe-praising pair, 

But years of faithful service plead 
For pardon, and they shall not bleed. 
Henceforth to me be dead : depart, 

Far from my presence and my hearfe.' 

Thus spoke the angry king : the two 
Cried, Long live Rdvaij, and withdrew. 
The giant monarch turned and cried 
To strong Mahodar at his side : 

‘Go thou, and spies more faithful bring, 
More duteous to their lord the king.’ 

Swift at his word Mahodar sped, 

A nd oarne returning at the head 
Of long-tried messengers, who bent 
Before their monarch reverent. 

‘Go ^uiokly hence,’ s^iid Rdva^, ‘scan 
With keenest eyes the foeman's plan* 


Learn who, as nearest friends, advise- i 

And mould each secret enterprise.. i 

Learji when he wakes and goes to rest, : 

Sound every purpose of his breast. | 

Learn wbat the prince intends to-day t ’ i 

Watch keenly all, and come away.’ 

With joy they heard the words he^ said: 

Then with SUrddla at their head 
About the giant king they went 
With circling paces reverent. 

By fair Suvela’s grassy side 
The chiefs of Raghu’s race they spied, 

Where, shaded by the waving wood, 

Vibhishau: and Sugrfva stood. 

A while they rested there and view'ed 
The Vdnars’ countless multitude. 

Vibhlshaij wuth observant eyes 
Knew at a glance the giant spies, 

And bade the warriors of his train 
Bind the rash foes with cord and chain ; 

‘S'drdflla’a is the sin,’ he cried. 

He neath the Vdnars’ hands had died, 

But R^ma from their fury freed 
The captive in his utmost need, 

And, merciful at sight of woe, 

Loosed ail the spies and bade them go. 

Then home to Lankd’a monarch fl.ed 
The giant chiefs discomfited. 


CANTO XXX. 


SlRDULA'S SPEECH. 

They told their lord that Rjlma still 
Lay waiting by Suvela’s hill. 

The tyrant, flushed with angry glow, 

Heard of the coming of the foe, 

And thus with close inquiry pressed 
SUrdiila spokesman for the rest ; 

‘ Why art thou sad, night-rover 1 speak : 

Has grief or terror changed thy cheek ? 

Have the wild Vdnars’ hostile bands 
Assailed thee with their mighty hands f I 

SUrddla heard, but scarce might speak: I 

His trembling tones were faint and weak ; 1 
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* 0 Giant King, in vain we try 
Tixe purpose of the foe to spy. 

Tlieir strength and number none may tell, 
And Rdma guards his legions well. 

He leaves no hope to prying eyes, 

And parley with the chiefs denies : 

Each road and path a Vd-nar guard, 

Of mountain size, has closed and barred. 
Soon as my feet an entrance found 
By giants was I seized and bound, 

And wounded sore I fell beneath 
Their fists and knees and hands and teeth. 
Then trembling, bleeding, wellnigh dead 
To Rdma’s presence was I led. 

He in his mercy stooped to save, 

And freedom to the captive gave. 

With rocks and shattered mountains he 
Has bridged his way athwart the sea, 
And he and all his legions wait 
Embattled close to Lanki’s gate. 

Soon will the host thy wall assail, 

And, swarming on, the rampart scale. 
Kow, 0 my King, his consort yield, 

Or arm thee with the sword and shield. 
This choice is left thee : choose between 
Thy safety and the Maithil queen, i 

CANTO xxxr. 


i THE MAGIC HEAD. 

The tyrant’s troubled 03^6 confessed 
The secret fear that filled his breast. 

With dread of coming woe dismaj^ed 
He called his counsellors to aid ; 

Then sternly silent, deep in thought, 

His chamber in the palace sought. 

Then, as the surest hope of all, 

The monarch bade his servants call 

I I omit the reat of this cunto, which is mere repebi* 
tion, Eiivan gives in tho same worrts his former answer that 
the Gods, Gandharvas and fiends combined shall not foiyjO 
him to give op Sita. He then orders Siirdula to tell him 
the names of bhe Vanar chieftains whom he has seen in 
Bama'a at-ifty. These have already been meafeioned by Suka 
and Siraoi. - , 


Vidyujjihva, whom magic skill 
Made master of the means of ill. 

Then spake the lord of Lankd’s isle : 

Come, SlM with thine arts beguile. 

With magic skill and deftest care 
A head like Rama’s own prepare. 

Tliis head, long shafts and might}^ bow, 

To Jaiiak’s daughter will we show.’ 

He ceased: Vidyujjihva obeyed, 

And wondrous magic skill displayed : 

And Rdvan for the art he showed 
An ornament of price bestowed. 

Then to the grove where Sftd lay 
The lord of Lankd. took his way. 

Pale, wasted, weeping, on the ground 
The melancholy queen he found. 

Whose thoughts in utmost stress of ill 
Were fixed upon her husband still. 

The giant king approached the dame, 
Declared in tones of joy his name ; 

Then heeding naught her wild distress 
Bespake her, stern and pitiless : 

*The prince to whom thy fancies cling 
Though loved and wooed by Lankd’s king,— 
Who slew the noble khara, — he 
Is slain hy warriors sent by me. 

Thy living root is hewn away, 

Thy scornful pride is tamed to-day. 

Thy lord in battle’s front has died, 

And Sitd shall be Rii van’s bride. 

Hence, idle thoughts : thy hope is fled ; 
What wilt tholi, SiU, with the dead ? 

Rise, child of Janak, rise and be 
The queen of all my queens and me. 

Incline thine ear, and I will tell, 

Dear lady, how thy husband fell. 

He bridged his way across the sea 
W'ith countless troops to figlit with me. 

The setting sun had flushed the west 
When on the shore the}*' took their rest. 
Weary with toil no watch they kept: 
Securely on the sands they slept. 

Prahasta’s troops assailed our foes, 

And smote them in their deep repose. 
Scarce could tlmir bravest prove their 
They perislu d in the dark of night, [might : 
Axe, spear, and sword, directed well, 

Upon the, sleeping myriads, fell. 
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First in the 6ght Praha sta’s sword 
Kett of his head thy slumbering lord. 
Poused at the din Vibhishan rose, 

The captive of surrounding foes, 

And Lakshmaij through the woods that 
Around him with his Vilnars fled, [spread 
Hani'imdn fell : one deadly stroke 
The neck of King Sugrfva broke, 

And Mainda sank, and Dvvivid Jay 
Gasping in blood his life aAvay. 

The Vdnars died, or fled dispersed 
Like cloudlets when the storm has burst. 
Some rose aloft in air, and more 
Kan to tlie sea and filled the shore. 

On shore, in woods, on hill and plain 
Our conquering giants left the slain. 

Thius my victorious host overthrew 
The Vtlnars, and thy husband slew : 

See, rudely stained with dust, and red 
With dropping blood, the severed head.’ 

Then, turning to a R^kshas slave, 

The ruthless king his mandate gave ; 

And straight Vidyujjihva who bore 
^ The head still wet with dripping gore, 

The arrows and the mighty bow, 

Bent down before his master low. 

^ ‘Vidyujjihva,’ cried 'pi«ce 

The bead before the lady’s face, 

And let her see with weeping eyes 
That low in death her husband lies.’ 

Before the queen the giant laid 
The beauteous head his art had made. 

And K^ivaij cried : ‘ Thine eyes will know 
; These arrows and the mighty bow. 

With fame of this by R^ma strung 
The earth and heaven and hell have rung. 
Prahasta brought it hither when 
Hishand had slain thy prince of men. 
Now, widowed Queen, thy hopes resign : 
Forget thy husband and be mine.’ 


CANTO XXXII. 

SITA’S LAMENT.- 

Again her eyes with tears o’erflowed : 
She gazed upon the head he showed, 


Gazed on the bow so famed of yore, 

The glorious bow which Rama bore. 

She gazed upon his cheek and brows, 

The eyes of her beloved spouse ; 

His lips, the lustre of his hair, 

The priceless gem that glittered there. 

The features of her lord she knew, 

And, pierced with anguish at the view, 

She lifted up her voice and cried ; 

‘Kaikeyi, art thou satisfied ? 

Now all thy longings are fulfilled ; 

The joy of Raghu’s race is killed, 

And ruined is the ancient line, 

Destroyer, by that fraud of thine. 

Ah, what oflence, O cruel dame, 

What fault in Riinia couldst thou blame, 

To drive him clad in hermit dress 
With Slttl to the wilderness V 

Great trembling seized her frame, and she 
Fell like a stricken plantain tree. 

As lie the dead she lay: at length 
Slowly regaining sense and strength. 

On the dear head siie fixed her eye 
And cried with very bitter cry : 

*Ah, when thy cold dead cheek I view, 

My hero, I am murdered too. 

Then first a faithful woman’s eyes 
See sorrow, when her husband dies. 

When thou, my lord, wast nigh to save, 
Some stealtliy hand thy death wound gave. 
Thou art not dead : rise, hero, rise ; 

Long life was thine, as spake the wise 
Whose words, I ween, are ever true, 

For fate lies open to their view. 

Ah lord, and shall thy head recline 
On earth’s cold breast, forsaking mine, 
Counting her chill lap dearer far 
Than I and my caresses are ? 

Ah, is it thus these eyes behold 
Thy famous bow adorned with gold. 
Whereon of yore 1 loved to hind 
Sweet garlands that my hands had twined ? 
And. hast thou sought in heaven a place 
Amid the founders of thy race, 

Where in the home deserved so well 
Thy sires and Da^aratha dwell ? 

Or dost thou shine a brighter star 
In skies where blest immortals are, 
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Forsaking in thy lofty scorn 

The race wherein tliy sires were born ? 

Turn to my gaze, 0 turn thine eye : 

Why are thy cold lips silent, why ? 

When first we met as youth and maid, 
When in thy hand ray hand’ was laid, 

Thy promise was thy steps should be 
Through life in duty’s path with me. 
Remember, faithful still, thy vow, 

And take nie with thee even now. 

Is that broad bosom where I hung, 

That neck to which I fondly clung, 

Where flowery garlands breathed their scent, 
By hungry dogs and vultures rent ? 

Shall no funereal honours grace 
The parted lord of Raghu’s race, 

Whose bounty liberal fees bestowed, 

For whom the fires of worship glowed ? 
Kau^aiyd wild with grief will see 
One sole survivor of the three 
Who in their hermit garments went 
To the dark woods in banishment. 

Then at her cry shall Lakshman tell 
How, slain by night, the Vdnars fell ; 
How to thy side the giants crept, 

And slew the hero as he slept. 

Thy fate and mine the queen will know, 
And broken-hearted die of woe. 

For my unworthy sake, for mine, 

Rdma, the glory of his line, 

Who bridged his way across the main, 

Is basely in a puddle slain j 
And I, the graceless wife he wed, 

Have brought this ruin on his head. 

Me, too, on him, 0 R^van, slay : 

The wife beside her husband lay. 

By his dear body let, me rest, 

Cheek close to cheek and breast to breast. 
My happy eyes I then will close, 

And follow whither Rdma goes.* 

“ Thus cried the miserable dame ; 

When to the king a warder came, 

Before the giant monarch bowed 
And said that, followed by a crowd 
Of counsellors and lords of state, 

Prahasta stood before the gate, 

And, sent by some engrossing care, 
Craved audience of his master there. 


The anxious tyrant left his seat 
And hastened forth the chief to meet t 
Then summoning his nobles all, 

Took counsel in his regal hall. 

When Lankd’s lord had left the queen, 
The head and bow no more were seen. 
The giant king his nobles eyed, 

And, terrible as Yama, cried : 

‘0 faithful lords, the time is come : 
Gather our hosts with beat of drum. 

Nigh to the town our foeman draws : 

Be prudent, nor reveal the cause.* 

The nobles listened and obej^ed : 

Swift were the gathered troops arrayed. 
And countless rovers of the night 
Stood burning for tbe hour of fight. 

CANTO XXXIII. 


But Saramd, of gentler mood, 

With pitying eyes the mourner viewed. 
Stole to her side and softly told 
Glad tidings that her heart consoled. 
Revealing with sweet voice and smile 
The secret of the giant’s guile. 

She, one of those who night and day 
Watching in turns by Slid lay, 

Though Rdkshas born felt pity’s touch, 
And loved the hapless lady much. 

T heard,’ she said, Thy bitter cry, 

Heard Rdva^’s speech and thy reply. 

For, hiding in the thicket near, 

No word or tone escaped mine ear. 

When Rdvan hastened forth 1 bent 
My steps to follow as he went, 

And learnt the secret cause that drove , 
The monarch from the A4oka grove. 
Believe me, Queen, thou needst not weep 
For Rdma slaughtered in his sleep. 

Thy lion lord of men defies 
By day attack, by night surprise. 

Can even giants slay with ease 

Vast hosts who fight with brandished trees, 

For whom, with eye that never sleeps, 

His constant watch thy Rima keeps ? 

Lord of tbe mighty arm and chest, 

Of earthly worriors firab and best, 
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Whose fame through all the regions rings, 
Proud scion of a hundred kings : 

Who guards his life and loves to lend 
His saving succour to a friend : 

Whose bow no hand but his can strain, — 
j Thy lord, thy Rdma is not slain. 

I Obedient to his master’s will, 
j A great magician, trained in ill, 

I With deftest or surpassing thought 

^ That marvellous illusion wrought. 

Let rising hope thy grief dispel ; 

Look up and smile, for all is well. 

And gentle Lakshmi, Fortune’s Queen, 
Regards thee with a favouring mien. 

Thy listma with his Vitnar train 
tins thrown a bridge athwart the main, 

Has led his countless legions o’er, 

And ranged them on this southern shore. 
These eyes have seen the hero stand 
Girt by his ho.sts on Lankd.’s strand, 

And breathless spies each moment bring 
Fresh tidings to the giant king ; 

And evei'y peer and lord of state 
Is called to counsel and debate.’ 

She ceased : the sound, long loud and 
Of gathering armies smote her ear, [clear, 
I Where call of drum and shell rang out, 

I The tambour and the battle shout; 

And, while the din the echoes woke, 

Again to Janak’s child she spoke : 
j ‘Hear, lady, hear the loud alarms 
i That call the Rdkahas timops to arms. 

/, Fi'om stable and from stall they lead 
The elephant and neighing steed, 

! Brace harness on with deftest care, 

I A nd chariots for the fight prepare. 

; Swift o’er the trembling ground career 
^ Mailed horsemen armed with axe and spear, 
And hear and tliere in road and street 
The terrible battalions meet. 

1 hear the gathering near and far. 

The snorting steed, the rattling car. 

Bold chieftains, lea,ders of the brave, 

Press densely on, like wave on wave, 

And briglit the evening sunbeams glance 
On helm and shield, on sword and lauoe, 
Plark, lady, to the ringing steel, 
j Hark to the rolling chariot wheel ; 


Hark to the mettled courser’s neigh j 

And drums’ loud thunder far away. 

The Queen of Fortune holds thee dear, I 

For Lanka’s troops are struck with fear, \ 

Aiul Rdma with the lotus eyes, ? 

Like Indra monarch of the skies, 'J 

With conquering aiau will slay his foe ;! 

And free his lady from her woe. f 

Soon will liis brea.st support thy head, I 

And tears of joy thine eyes will shed. ; 

S.)on by bis mighty arm embraced | 

The long-lost rapture wilt thou taste, j 

And Rarna, meet for highest bliss, 

Will gain his guerdon in thy kiss.’ 

■ —0— . 

CANTO XXXIV. 

— 0 — • 

SARAMA’S tidings, 

Thus Sararnd, her story told : 

And Sitii’s spirit was consoled, 

As when the first fresh rain is shed 
The parching earth is comforted. 

Then, filled with zeal for Sitd’s sake, , 1 

Again in gentle tones she spake, ; 

And, skilled in arts that soothe and please, 
Addressed the queen in words like these ; 

‘Thy husband, lady, will I seek, ! 

Say the fond word thy lips would speak, 

And then, unseen of any eye, 

Back to thy side will swiftly fly. 

My airy flights are speedier far 
Than Garud’a and the tempest are.* 

Then Sitd, spake: lier former woe 
Still left her accents faint and low; 

‘I know thy steps, which naught can stay, 

Oan urge through heaven and hell their way. 

Tlien if thy love and changeless will 
Would serve the helpless captive still, 

Go forth and learn each plot and guile 

Planned by the lord of Laokd’s.isle. | 

With magic art like maddening wine 

Heclieata these weeping eyes of mine, 

Torments me with hi.s suit, nor spares 
Reproof or flattery, threats or prayers. 

These guards surround me night and day ; 

My heart is sad, ray senses stray ; 

And helpless in my woe I fear 
The tyrant Rdvaij even here.’ 
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Then Sai-amd replied : ‘I go 
To learn the purpose of thy foe. 

Soon hy thy side again to stand 
And tell thee what the king has planned.’ 
She sped, she heard with eager ears 
The tyrant speak his hopes and fears, 
Where, gatliered at their master’s call, 

The nobles filled tiie council hall ; 

Then swiftly, to her promise ti’iie, 

Back to the Asuka grove she liew. 

The lady on the grassy ground, 

Longing for her return, she found ; 

Who with a gentle smile, to greet 
The envoy, led her to a sea,t. 

Through her worn frame a shiver ran 
As Saramd her tale began : 

* There stood the roywl mother ; she 
Besought her son to set thee free, 

And to her counsel, tears and prayers, 

The elder nobles added theirs ; 

' 0 be the Maithil queen restored 
W’itli honour to her angry lord. 

Let Janasthiln’s unhappy fight 
Be witness of the hero’s iniglib. 

Handmdii o’er the Waters came 
And looked upon the guarded dame. 

Let Lanka’s chiefs who fought and fell 
The prowess of the leader tell,’ 

In Vain they sued, in vain she wepb, 

His purpose still unchanged he kept. 

As clings the miser to his gold. 

He would not loose thee from his hold. 

No, never till in death he lies, 

Will Lankd's lord release his prize. 

Soon slain by Rilma’s arrows all 
Tlie giants with their king will fail. 

And Rdma to his lioine will lead 
> His black-eyed queen from bondage freed.’ 

^ An awful sound that moment rose 

From Lankd’s fast-approaching foes, 
Where drum and shell in mingled peal 
Made earth in terror rock and reel. 

The hosts Aviiliin the walls arrayed 
Stood trembling, in their hearts dismayed; 
Thought of the tempest soon to burst, 

And Laukii’s lord, their iuin, oursed. 


CANTO ZXXV. 

— 0 — , ■ 

MiLYAVAN’S SPEECH, 

Tlie fearful notes of drum and shell 
Upon the ear of Rdvaiii fell. 

One moment quailed his haughty look, 

One moment in his fear he shook. 

But, soon recalling wonted pride, 

His counsellors he sternly eyed, 

And with a voice that thundered through 
The council hall began anew ; 

‘Lords, 1 have lieard — your tongues have 
How R-iglm’s son is fierce and bold, [told. 
To Lanka’s shore has bridged his wa}’^, 
And hither leads his wild aiTa}^ 

I know your might, in battle tried, 
Fighting and conquering by my side. 

Why now, when such a foe is near, 

Looks eye to eye in silent fe.ar U 

He ceased ; his mother’s sire, well known 
For wisdom in the council shown, 
Mdlyavan, sage and faithful guide, 

Thus to the motiaroh’s speech replied : 
‘Long reigns the king in safe repose, 
Unmoved by fear of vanquished foes. 
Whose feet by saving knowledge led 
In justice path delight to tread : 

Who knows to sheath the sword or wield, 
To offer peace, to strike or yield ; 

Pj'efers, wlien foes are stronger, peace, 

And bids a doubtful conflict cease. 

Nowj King, the choice before thee lies, 
Make peace with Rdma, and be wise. 

This day the captive queen restore 
Who brings the foe to Lanka’s shore. 

The Sire by whom the worlds are swayed 
Of yore the Gods and demons made. 

With tlie.se Inju-stice sided ; those 
Fair Justice for her champions chose. 

Still Justice dwells with Gods above; 
Injustice, fiends and giants love. 

Thou, through the worlds that fear thee,long 
Hast scorned the right and loved the wrong, 
And Justice, with thy foes allied, 

Gives might resistless to their side. 

Thou, guided by thy wicked will, 

Hast found delight in deeds of ill, 
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While, under brows in anger bent, 

Fierce glances from his eyes were sent ; 

* The bitter words which thou, misled 
By friendly thought, hast fondly said, 
Which praise the foe and counsel fear, 
Unheeded fall upon mine ear. 

How canst thou deem a mighty foe 
This Rama who, in stress of woe, 

Seeks, banished as his sire decreed, 
Assistance from the Vdnar breed ? 

Am I so feeble in thine eyes. 

Though feared by dwellers of the skies,- 
Whose might in many a battle shown 
The glorious race of giants own ? 

Shall I for fear of him restore 
The lady whom I hither bore, 

Exceeding fair like Beauty’s Queen^ 
Without her well-loved lotus seen 1 
Around the chief let Lfikshmaij stand, 
Sugiiva, and each Vd,nar band, 

Soon, Mdlyavdii, thine e^^es will sea 
This boasted Rama slain by me. 

I in the brunt of war defy 

Tlie mightiest warriors of the sky j 

And if I stoop to combat men, 

Shall I be weak and tremble tlien ? . 
This mangled trunk the foe may rend, 
But Rdvaij ne’er can yield or bend, 

And be it vice or virtue, I 
This nature never will belie. 

What marvel if he bridged the sea ? 
Why should this deed disquiet thee ? 
This, only this, I surely know. 

Back with his life he shall not go.’ 

Tims in loud tones the king exclaimed, 
And mute stood Malyavdn ashamed. 

His reverent head he humbly bent, 

And slowly to his mansion went. 

But Bdvaij stayed, and deep in care 
Held counsel with his nobles there, 

All entrance to secure and close, 

And guard the city from their foes. 

He bade the chief Prahasta wait, 
Commander at the eastern gate. 

To fierce Maliodar, strong and brave, 

To keep the southern gate," he gave, 

1 Lakshml ia bha Goddess bobh of beauty and fortui 
»nd! is represeafced with a lotus in her hand. 


And sages m their holy rest 

Have trembled, by thy power oppressed, 

But they, who clieck each vain desire. 

Are clothed with might which burns like 
In them the po\ver and glory live [fire. 
Which sseal and saintly fervour give. 

Their constant task, their sole delight 
Is worship and each holy rite, 

To chant aloud the Veda hymn, 

Nor let tlie sacred fires grow dim. 

Now through tho air like thunder ring 
The echoes of the chants they sing. 

The vapours of their incense rise 
And Veil witli cloudy pall the skies, 

And Kdkshas might grows weak and faint 
Killed by the power of sage and saint. 

By Brahind’s boon thy life was screened 
From God, Gandharva, Yaksha, fiend ; 
But Vdnars, men, and bears, arrayed 
Against thee liow, thy shores invade. 

Red meteors, heralds of despair, 

Flash frequent through the lurid air, 
Foretelling to my troubled mind 
The ruin of the Rakshas kind. 

With awful thunderings overhead 
Clouds black as night are densely spread, 
And oozing from the gloomy pall 
Great drops of blood on Lankd. fall. 

Dogs roam through house and shrine to steal 
The sacred oil and curd and meal. 

Cats pair with tigers, hounds with swine, 
And asses’ foals are born of kine. 

In the.se and countless signs I trace 
Th<e ruin of the giant race. 

’ Tis Vtslmu’s self who comes to storm 
Thy city, clothed in Rdrna’s form ; 

For, well I ween, no mortal hand 
The ocean with a bridge has spanned. 

0 giant King, the dame release, 

And sue to Raglm’s son for peace.’ 
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RaVAN’S rkply. 

But Rd van’s breast with fury swt-lled, 
And thus he spake by Death impelled, 
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Where Malijlpar^va^s might sheuld aid 
The chieftain with his hosts arrayed. 
To guard the west — no chief more fit"-** 
He placed the warrior Indrajit, 

His son, the giant’s joy and boast, 
Surrounded by a Rd,kshas host ; 

And mighty Si£raii hastened forth 
With S'uka to protect the north. ^ 

‘I will myself the monarch cried, 

'Be present on the northern side.’ 
These orders for the walls’ defence 
The tyrant gave, then parted thence, 
And, by the hope of victory Bred, 

To chambers far within, retired. 


CANTO XXXVIL 


pbeparations. 

Hords of the legions of the wood, 

The chieftains witli Vibhishan. stood, 

And, strangers in the foeman’s land, 

Their hopes and fears in council scanned ; 

‘See, see where Lanlid’s towers ascend, 
Which Kdvaiji’s power and might defend, 
Which Gods, Gandharvas, fiends would fail 
To conquer, if they durst assail. 

How shall our legions pass within. 

The city of the foe to win, 

With massive walls and portals barred 
Which IHvaij keeps with surest guard V 
With anxious looks the walls they eyed : 
And sage Vibhishan thus replied ; 

‘These lords of mine^ can answer : they 
Within the walls have found their way, 
The foeniaii’s plan and order learned, 

And hither to my side returned. 

How, Rama, let my tongue declare 
How lidva^’s hosts are stationed there. 
Prahasta heads, in warlike .state, 

His legions at the eastern gate. 

To guard the southern portal stands 
Mahodar, girt by Rilkshas bands, 

i Tlie poeb appears to have forgotten bhab Snka and 
Bilrap were di8mis8e(fwifch ignomlty in Canto XXIX, and 
have noth been reinsbatfed. 

2Th6 fonr who fled with him. Their names are 
Aiiaia, Panass, Samp4bi, and Pramati, 


Where mighty Mahdpdrsva, sent 
By Hdvau’s best, his aid has lent. 

Guard of the gate that fronts the west 
Is valiant Indrajit, the best 
Of warriors, Rdvaij’s joy and pride ; 

And by the youthful chieftain’s side 
Are giants, armed for fierce attacks 
With sword and mace and battle-axe. 

North, where approach is dreaded most, 
The king, encompassed with a host 
Of giants trained in war, wliose hands 
Wield maces, swords, and lances, stands. 
All these are chiefs whom Rdvan chose 
As mightiest to resist his foes; 

And eacli a countless army ^ leads 
With elephants and cars and steeds.’ 

Then Rilma, while his spirit burned 
For battle, words like these returned ; 

‘The eastern gate be Nila’s care, 

Opponent of Prahasta there. 

The southern gate, with troops arrayed 
Let Angad, Bali’s sou, itjvade. 

The gate that fronts the falling sun 
Shall be by brave Handmd,« won ; 

Soon through it.s portals shall he lead 
His myriad.s of Vdnar bi’eed. 

The gate that fronts the north sliall be 
Assailed by Lakshinan and by me. 

For I myself have sworn to kill 
The tyrant who delights in ill. 

Armed with the boon which Bralimd gave, 
The Gods of heaven he loves to brave, 

And tlu’ough the trembling worlds he flies, 

, Oppressor of the just and wise. 

Thou, Jd,inbavd,u, and thou, 0 King 
Of Vduars, all your bravest bring, 

And with your hosts in dense array 
Straight to the centie force your way. 

But let no Vdnar in the storm 
Disguise him in a human form. 

Ye chiefs who change your shapes at will, 
Retain your V^nar semblance still. 

Thus, when we battle with the foe, 

Both men and Vdnars will ye know. 

In human form will seven appear; 

Myself, my brother Lakshina^ here ; 

1 The numbers here are comparatively moderate : ben - 
thousand elepbantsa, ten tViousand ohariobs, twenty, 
ttiousaud horses, and bsu million giants. 
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Vibhishafi, and the fonr he led 0ANTO ZXXIX, 

From Lankd's city when he fled/ 

Thus Raghu’s son the chiefs addressed: 

Then, gazing on Suvela's crest, 

Transported by the lovely sight, 

He longed to climb the niountain height. 


• LANKA- : 

They slept secure : the sun arose 
And called the chieftains from repose. 
Before the wonderiiig Vd,nars, gay 
With grove and garden, Lankd, lay, 

Where golden buds the Champak showed, 
And bright with bloom Asokct glowed, 
And palm and 8dl and many a tree 
With leaf and flower were fair to see. 

They looked on wood and lawn and glade, 
On emerald grass and dusky shade, 

Where creepers filled the air with scent, 
And luscious fruit the branches bent. 
Where bees inebriate loved to throng, 

And each sweet bird was loud in song. 
The wondering Vilnars passed the bound 
That circled that enchanting ground, 

And as they came a sweet breeze through 
The odorous alleys softly blew. 

Borne V^iiars, at their king’s behest, 
Onward to bannered Lankd, pressed, 
While, startled by the strangei's’ tread, 
The birds and deer before them fled. 

Earth trembled at each step they took, 
And Lankd, at their shouting shook. 
Bright rose before their wondering eyes 
Trikdta’s peak that kissed the skies, 

And, clothed with flowers of every hue. 
Afar its golden radiance threw. 

Most fair to see, the mountain’s head 
A hundred leagues in length was spread. 
There Rtlvaiji’s town, securely placed. 

The summit of Trikfita graced. 

O’er leagues of land she stretched in pride, 
A hundred long and twenty wide. 

They saw a lofty wail enfold 
The city, built of blocks of gold. 

They saw the beams of morning fall 
On dome and fane witlun the wall, 

Bright with the shine that mansion gives 
Where Vishnu in his glory lives. 
White-crested like the Lord of Snows 
Before them Bdvan s palace rose. 

High on a thousand pillars raised 
With gold and precious stone it blazed, 
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THE A SGENT OF S U VEL A . 

‘Come let us scale,’ the hero cried, 

‘This hill with various metals dyed. 

This night upon the breezy crest 
Sugrlva, Lakshman, I, will rest, 

With sage Vibldshan, faithful friend, 
His counsel and his lore to lend. 

From those tall peaks each eager eye 
The foemai/s city shall espy, 

Who from the wood my darling stole 
And brought long anguish on my soul.’ 

Thus spake the lord of men, and bent 
His footsteps to the steep ascent ; 

And Lakshmau, true in weal and woe, 
Next followed with his shafts and bow. 
Vibhlshau followed, next in place, 

The sovereign of the Vdnar race, 

And hundreds of the forest kind 
Thronged with impetuous feet, behind. 
Tiie chiefs in woods and mountains bred 
Fast followed to Suvela’s head, 

And gazed on Lankd bright and fair 
As some gay city in the air. 

On glittering gates, on ramparts raised 
By giant hands, the chieftains gazed. 
They saw the mighty hosts that, skilled 
In arts of war, the city filled, 

And ramparts with new ramparts lined, 
The swarthy hosts that stood behind. 
With spirits burning for the fight 
They saw the giants from the height, 
And from a hundred throats rang out 
Defiance and the battle shout. 

Then sank the sun with dying flame, 
And soft the shades of twilight came, 
And the full moon’s delicious light 
Was shed upon the tranquil night. 
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Gu=)rtle(] by giant warders, crown 
And ornament of Lankil’s town. 


CANTO XL. 

, — e — 

RAVAN ATTACKID. 

Still stood the son of Kaghu whera 
Suvela’s peak rose high in air, 

And -with Sugiiva turned his eye 
To soan each quarter of the sk3^ 

There on frikuta. nobly planned 
And built by Visvakarmjt’s hand, 

He saw the lovely Lankd, dressed 
In all her varied beauty, rest. 

High on a tower above the gate 
The tyrant stood in kingly state. 

The royal canopy displayed 
Above him lent its grateful shade, 

And servanls, from the giant band, 

His cheek with jewelled chowries fanned. 
Bed sandal o’er his breast was spread, 

His ornaments and robe were red : 

Thus shows a cloud of darksome hue 
With golden sunbeams dashing through. 
While B^ma and the chiefs intent 
Upon the king their glances bent, 

Up ’sprang Sugilva from the ground 
And readied the turret at a bound. 
Uoterrified the Vdnar stood, 

And wroth, with wondrous hardihood, 

The king in bitter words addressed, 

And thus his scorn and hate expressed ; 

‘King of the giant race, in me 
Thi friend and slave of Rdma see. 

Lo. d of the world, he gives me power 
To smite thee in thy fenced tower.’ 

While through the air his challenge rang, 
At Rd, van’s kce the Vdnar sprang. 
Snatched from his head the kingly crown 
And daslnd it in his fury down. 

Straight at liis foe the giant flew, 

His mighty arms about him threw, 

With strengih resistless swung him round 
And dashed him panting to the ground. 
Unharmed aniid the storm of blows 
Swifb to his f-iet yugrfva rose. 

Again in furious fight they met : 

With streams of blood their limbs were wet, 


Each grasping his opponent’s waist. 

Thus with their branches interlaced, 

Which, crimson with the flowers of spring. 
From side to side the bi-eezes swing, 

In furious wrestle you may see 
The Km^uk and the Seemul tree.^ 

They fought with fists and hands, alike 
Prepared to parry and to strike. 

Long time the doubtful combat, waged 
With uuttchless strength and fury, lagcd. 
Each fiercely struck, each guarded well, 
Till, closing, fi-oin the bower they fell, 

And, grasping each tlie other’s throat, 

]jay for an instant in the moat. 

They rose, and eacli in fiercer mood 
The sanguinary strife renewed. 

Well matched in size and strength and skill 
They fought the dubious battle still. 

While sweat and blood their limbs bedewed, 
They met, retreated, and persued ; 

Each stratagem and art they tried, 

Stood front to front and swerved aside. 

His hand a while the giant stayed 
And called his magic to his aid. 

But brave Sngriva, swift to know 
The guileful purpose of the foe, 

Gained with light leap the upper air, 

And breath and strength and spirit there; 
Then, joyous as for victory won, 

Beturiied to Raghu’a royal son. 


KAMA’S ENVOY. 

When Kdma .saw each bloody trace 
On King Sugiiva’s limbs and face. 

He cried, while, sorrowing at the view, 

His arms about his friend he threw : 

Too vent,ur( us chieftain, kings like us 
Bring not their lives in peril thus ; 

Nor, save when counsel shows the need, 
Attempt so bold, so rash a deed. 

1 Tbe K.insuk, hIso pajled Pnli^a, is the Bufcsa 
fJTrondoaa, a tree that bears beautiful reel crescent.gbaped 
biC8S<nu8 and is deservedly a favourite with poeK The 
Setmul or i^abiali ip the silk*CQfcton tree which also bear#. 
r?d blosscPUS* 
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Remember, I, Vibbfshai^, all 
Have sorrowed fearing for thy fall. 

O do not — for us all I speak — 

These desperate adventures seek.’ 

‘I could not’, cried Sugiiva, ^brook 
Upon tine giant king to look, 

Nor cliallenge to the deadly strife 
The iieiid who robbed thoe of thy wife.’ 
'Now Lakshman, marshal/ Rtima cried, 
'Our legions where the woods are wide, 

And stand we ready to oppose 
Tlie fury of our giant foes. 

This day our armies shall ascend 
The walls which Ravan’s p )wers defend, 
And floods of Kdkshas blood shall stain 
The streets encumbered with the slain.’ 

Down from the peak he came, and veiw- 
The Vdnars’ ordered multitude. [ed 

Each captain there for battle burned, 

Each fiery eye to Lankrl turned. 

On, where the royal brothers led, 

To Lankd,’s walls the legions sped. 

The northern gate, where giant foes 
Swarmed round their monarch, Rdma chose 
"Where he in person might direct 
The battle, and his troops protect. 

What arm but his the post might keep 
Where, strong as he who sways the deep,^ 
Mid thousands armed with bow and mace, 
Stood Rdvajj mightiest of his race ? 

The eastern gate was NUa’s post, 

Where marshalled stood his Vjinar host, . 
And Mainda with his troops arrayed, 

And Dwivid stood to lend him. aid. 

The southern gate was Angad’s care, 

Who ranged his bold battalions there., 
Hanhmrln by the port that faced 
The setting sun his legions placed, 

And King Sugiiva held the wood 
East of the gate where Ravaip. stood. 

On every side the myriads met, 

And Lanka’s walls so close beset 
That scarce the roving gale could win 
A passage to the hosts within. 

Loud as the angry ocean’s roar 
Wlien wild waves lasli the rocky shore, 


Ten thousand thousand throats upsent 
A shout that tore the firmament, 

And Lanka with each grove and brook 
And tower and wall and rampart shook. 

The giants heard, and were appalled : 

Then Raghu’s son to Angad called, 

And, led by kingly duty,i gave 
This order merciful as brave ; 

‘Go, A ugad, Ravaij’s f)resence seek, 

And thus my words of warning speak ; 

‘ How art thou changed and fallen now, 

0 Monarch of the giants, thou 
Whose impious fury would not spare 
Saint, nymph, or spirit of the air ; 

Whose foot in haughty triumph trod 
On Yakslia, king, and Serpent God : 

How art thou fallen from thy pride. 

Which Brahindi’s favour fortified ! 

With myriads at thy Lankfl’s gate 

1 stand my righteous ire to sate, 

And punish thee with sword and flame. 

The tyrant fiend who stole, my dame. 

Now show the might, employ the guile,, 

0 Monarch of the giants’ isle, 

Which stole a helpless dame away ; 

Call up thy power and strength to-day. 

Once more I warn thee, R}lkshaS;King, 

This hour the Maithil lady bring, i 

And, yielding while there yet is time, 

Seek, suppliant, pardon for the crime, 

Or I will leave beneath the sun 
No living Rtlkshas, no, not one. 

In Vain from battle wilt thou fly, 

Or borne on pinions seek the sky j 
The hand of R^ina shall not spare ; 

His fiery shaft shall smite thee there." 

He cea.sed : and Angad bowed his head; 
Thence like embodied flame he sped, 

And lighted from his airy road 
Within the R/ikshas king’s abode. 

There sate, the centre of a ring 
Of counsellors, the giant king. 

Swift through the circle Angad pressed, 
And spoke with fury in his breast : 

1 The duby of a king to save the lives of his people 
and avoid, bloodshed until milder methods have been tried 
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* Sent by the lord of Kosafs land, 

His envoy here, O King, I stand, 

Angad the son of Btlli : fame 
Has haply taught thine ears my name. 
Thus in the words of Riiua 1 
Am come to warn thee or defy 
Oome forth, and fighting in the van 
Display the spirit of a man. 

This arm shall slay thee, tyrant ; all 
Thy nobles, kith and kin shall fall : 

And earth and heaven, from terror freed, 
Shall joy to see the oppressor bleed. 
Vibhlshaij., when his foe is slain, 

Anointed king in peace shall reign. 

Once more I counsel thee ; repent. 

Avoid the mortal punishment. 

With honour due the dame restore, 

And pardon for thy sin implore.’ 

Loud rose the king’s infuriate cry : ? 

‘Seize, seize the V^nar : let him die.’ 

Four of Ins band their lord obeyed, 

And eager hands on Angad laid. 

He purposing his strength to show 
Gave no resistance to the foe, 

But swiftly round his captors cast 
His mighty arms and held them fast. 
Fierce shout and cry around him rang ; 
Light to the palace roof he sprang, 

There his detaining arms unwound, 

And hurled the giants to the ground. 
Then, smiting with a fearful stroke, 

A turret from the roof he broke, — 

As when the fiery levin sent 
By Indra from the clouds has rent 
The proud peak of the Lord of Snow, — 
And filung the stony mass below. 

Again with loud terrific cry ‘ 

He sprang exulting to the sky, 

And, joyous for his errand done, 

Stood by the side of Kaghu's son. 


CANTO XLir. 


Still was the cry, ‘The Vdnar foes 
Around the leaguered city close.’ 


King Rdvaij from the terrace gazmi 
And saw, with eyes where fury blazed. 

The Vjinar host in serried ranks 
Press to the moat and line the banks, 

And, first in splendour and in place, 

Tlie lion lord of Raghu’s race. 

And Rd-ma looked on Lankd. wher© 

Gay flags were streaining to the air, 

And, while keen sorrow pierced him through. 
His loving thoughts to Sftd flew : 

‘There, there in deep affliction lies 
My darling with the fawn-like eyes. 

There on the cold bare ground she keeps 
Sad vigil and for Rdma \veeps.’ 

Mad with the thought, ‘Charge, charge,* he 
‘Let earth with Rilkshaa blood be dyed. ’[cried, 
Responsive to his call rang out 
A loud, a universal shout, 

As myriads filled the moat with stone, 
Trees, rocks, and mountains overthrown, 
And charging at their leader’s call 
Pressed forward furious to the wall. 

Some in their headlong ardour scaled 
The rampart’s height, the guard assailed, 
And many a ponderous fragment rent 
From portal, tower, and battlement. 

Huge gates adorned with burnished gold 
Were loosed and lifted from their hold; 
And post and pillar, with a sound 
Like thunder, fell upon the ground. 

At every portal, east and west 

And north and south, the chieftains pressed ; 

Each in his post appointed led 

His myriads in the forest bred. 

‘Charge, let the gates be opened wide ; 
‘Charge, charge, my giants,’ R^van cried. 
They heard his voice, and loud and long 
Rang the wild clamour of the throng, 

And shell and drum their notes upsent, 

And every martial instrument. 

Forth, at the bidding of their lord, 

Prom every gate the giants poured, 

As, when the waters rise and swell, 

Huge waves preceding waves impel. 

Again from every Vdnar throat 
A scream of fierce defiance smote 
The welkin : earth and sea and sky 
Reechoed with the awful cry, 
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/The roar of elephants, the neigh 
Of horses eager for the fray, 

The frequent clash of warriors^ steel, 

i The rattling of the chariot wheel. 

Fierce was the deadly fight : opposed 
In terrible array they closed, 

I As when the Gods of heaven enraged 
[ With rebel fiends wild battle waged. 

\ Axe, spear, and mace were wielded well : 
it At every blow a Vjinar fell, 
i But shivered rock and brandished tree 
i Brought many a giant on bis knee, 

; To perish in his turn beneath 


Swift as the bolt which Indra sends 
When fire from heaven the mountain rends^ 
Smote Indrajit with furious blows 
On Angad queller of his foes. 

But Angad from his foeman tore 
The murderous mace the warrior bore, 

And low in dust his coursers rolled, 

His driver, and his car of gold. 

Struck by the shafts Prajangha sped, 

The Vdnar chief Sampdti bled; 

But, heedless of his gashes, he 
Oiushed down the giant with a tree. 

Then car-borne JambumilH smote 


The deadly wounds of nails and teeth./ 


CANTO XLIII. 


THE SINGLE COMBATS. 

Brave chiefs of each opposing side 
Their strength in single combat tried. 
Fierce Indrajit the fight began 
With Angad in the battle’s van. 

Sampdti, strongest of his race, 

Stood with Prajangha face to face. 
Hamimd,n, JambumdU met 
In mortal opposition set, 

VibMshaiji, brother of the lord 
Of Lankd, raised threatening sword, 

A nd singled out, with eyes aglow 
With wrath, S'atrughna for his foe. 

The mighty Gaja Tapau sought, 

And Nila with Nikumbha fought. 

Sugriva, V^nar king, defied 
Fierce Pi'aghas long in battle tried, 

A ud L^tkshman, fearless in the fight 
Encountered Virupdksha’s might. 

To meet tlje royal Rima came 
Wild Agniketu fierce as fiame ; 

Mitraghna, he who loved to strike 
His foeman and his friend alike ; 

With Rasmiketu, known and feared 
Where’er his ponderous flag was reared ; 
And Yajnakopa whose delight 
Was ruin of the sacred rite. 

These met and fought, with thosands more, 
And trampled earth was red with gore. 


Hanfiman on the chest and throat; 

But at the car the Vtinar rushed, 

And chariot, steeds, and rider crushed, 
Sugrfva whirled a huge tree round, 

And struck fierce Praghas to the ground. 
One arrow shot from Lakshma:!5j*s bow 
Laid miglity Vfrdpdksha low. 

His giant foes round Rdma pressed 
And shot their shafts at head and breast ; 
But, when the iron shower was spent, 
Four arrows from his bow he sent, 

And every missile, deftly sped ; 

Cleft from the trunk a giant head.* 

CANTO XLIV, 


The Lord of Light had sunk and set : 
Niglit came ; the foeman struggled yeb 
And fiercer for the gloom of night 
Grew the wild fury of the fight. 

Scarce could each warrior’s eager eye 
The foeman fi’om the friend descry. 
‘Rdkshas or Vdnar ? say ; ’cried each, 

And foe knew foeman by his speech, 

‘Why wdlt thou fly ? O warrior, stay : 

‘Turn on the foe, and rend and slay:’ 

Such were the cries, such words of fear 
Smote through the gloom each listening 
Each swarthy rover of the night [ear. 
Whose golden armour flashed with light, 

1 I have omited several of bheae single combafcs, as 
there is Ufcble variety in the details and each duel results 
itt-bhe vicory of the Vinar or his ally. 
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Showed like a towering hill embraced 
By burning woods about his waist. 

The giants at the Vdnars flew, 

And ravening ate the foes they slew ; 

■With mortal bite like serpent’s fang, 

The Vdnars at the giants sprang, 

And car and steeds and they wiio bore 
The pennons fell bedewed with gore. 

No serried band, no firm array 
The fury of their charge could stay. 

Down went the horse and rider, down 
Went giant lords of high renown. [dark, 
Though midnight’s shade was dense and 
"With skill that swerved not from the mark 
Thuir bows the sons of Raghu drew, 

And each keen shaft a chieftain slew. 
Uprose the blinding dust from meads 
Ploughed by the cars and trampling steeds, 
And where the warriors fell the flood 
Was dark and terrible with blood. 

Six giants^ singled- Rdma out, 

And charged him with a furious shout 
Doud as the roaring of the sea 
When every wind is raging free. 

Six times he shot ; six heads were cleft ; 
Six giants dead on earth were left. 

Nor ceased he yet ; his bow lie strained, 
And from the sounding weapon rained 
A storm of shafts whose fiery glare 
Filled all the region of the air ; 

And chieftains dropped before liis aim 
Like moths that perish in the flame. 
Earth glistened where the arrows fell, 

As shines in autumn nights a dell 
Which fireflies, flashing through the gloom, 
With momentary light illume. 

But ludrajifc, when Bali’s son ^ 

The victory o’er tlie foe had won, 

Saw with a fury-kiudled eye 
His mangled steeds and driver die ; 

Then, lost in air, he fled the fight, 

Aed vanished from the victor’s sight. 

The Gods and saints glad voices raised, 
And An gad for his virtue praised ; 

1 YAja^lalsra, MaMpiirsva, Mahodar, Vajradanshtri^, 
^uka, aad Silran, 

2 Angad; 


And Raghu’s sons bestowed the meed 
Of honour due to valorous deed. 

Compelled his shattered car to quit, 
Rage filled the soul of India, jit, 

Who bi'ooked not, strong by Brahma’s 
Defeat from one of Vanar race. [grace, 
In magic mist concealed from view 
His bow the treacherous warrior drew, 
And Raghu’s sons were first to Lei 
The tempest of his winged steel. 

Then when his arrows failed to kill 
The princes who defied him still, 

He bound them with the serpent noose, ^ 
The magic bond which none might loose. 

CANTO XLV. 

INDRAJIT’S victory. 

Brave Rjirna, burning still to know 
The station of his artful foe, 

Gave to ten chieftains, mid the best 
Of all the host, his high behest. 

Swift rose in air the Vdnar baud : 

Each region of the sky they scanned t 
But Rdvau’s son by magic skill 
Checked them with arrows swifter still. 
When streams of blood from chest and 
The dauntless Vanars’ limbs had dyed.[sid0 
The giant in liis misty shroud 
Showed like the sun obscured by cloud. 
Like serpents hissing through the air, 

His arrows smote the princely pair; 

And from their limbs at every rent 
A stream of rushing blood was sent. 

Like Kiu^uk trees they stood, that show 
In spring their blossoms’ crimson glow. 
Then Indrajit with fury eyed 
Ikshvdku’s royal sons, and cried ; 

‘Not mighty Indra can assail 
Or see me when I choose to veil 
My form in battle : and can ye, 

Children of earth, contend with me ? 

The arrowy noose this hand has shotj 
Has bound you with a hopeless knot ; 

J, A mysberious weapon consisting of serpents brans- 
fot-red to arrows which deprived bhe wounded object of 
all sen^e and power of mobion. 



While Lankd, troubled like a brook 
In rain time, heard his name and shook : 
He whose fierce hate our lives pursued, 
Lies helpless by my shafts subdued. 

Now fruitless is each wondrous deed 
Wrought by the race the forests breed, 
And fruitless every toil at last 
Like cloudlets when the rains are past/ 
Then rose the shout of giants loud 
As thunder from a bursting cloud, 

When, deeming Ed,ma dead, they raised 
Their voices and the conqueror praised. 

Still motionless, as lie the slain, 

The brothers pressed the bloody plain. 

No sigh they drew, no breath they heaved, 
And lay as though of life bereaved. 

Proud of the deed his art had done, 

To Lanka’s town went R'iva^’s son, 
Where, as he passed, all fear was stilled, 
And every heart with triumph filled, 
Sugriva trembled as he viewed 
Each fallen prince with blood bedewed, 
And in his eyes which overflowed 
With tears the flame of anger glowed. 
‘Calm,* cried VibhishaiiL, ‘calm thy fears. 
And stay the torrent of thy tears. 

Still must the chance of battle change, 
And victory still delight to range. 

Our cause again will she befriend 
And bring us triumph in the end. 

This is not death : each prince will break 
The spell that bolds him, and awake ; 

Nor long shall numbing magic bind 
The mighty arm, the lofty mind/ 

He ceased ; his finger bathed in d®w 
Across Sugilva’s eyes he drew, 

From dulling mist his vision freed, 

And spoke these words to suit the need : . 
‘ No time is this for fear : away 
With fainting heart and weak delay. 

Now, e'en the tear which sorrow wrings 
From loving eyes destruction brings. 

XJp, on to battle at the head 

Of those brave troops which Rdma led. 

Or guardian by his side remain 
Till sense and strength the prince regain. 
Soon shall the trance-bound pair revive, 
And from our heaits all sqrrow drivQ, 


CANTO XLVL 


INDRAJIT’S TRIUMPH. 

The Vilnar chiefs whose piercing eyes 
Scanned eagerly the earth and skies, 

Saw the brave brothers wounded sore. 
Transfixed with darts and stained with 
The monarch of the Vdnar race, [gore. 
With wise Viblifshaij, reached the place ; 
Arigad and Nila came behind, 

And others of the forest kind, 

And standing with Handindn there 
Lamented for the fallen pair. 

Their melancholy eyes they raised ; 

III fruitless search a while they gazed. 

But magic arts Vibhishari knew ; 

Not hidden from his keener view, 

Though veiled by magic from the rest. 
The son of Rdvaij stood confessed. 

Fierce Indrajit with savage pride 
The fallen sons of Raghu eyed, 

And every giant heart was proud 
As thus the warrior cried aloud ; 

‘Slain by mine arrows Rdma lies, 

And closed in death are Lakshmaiji'a eyes. 
Dead are the mighty princes who 
Ddshajj and Ehara smote and slew, 

The Gods and fiends may toil in vain 
To free them from the binding chain. 

The hauglity chief, my father's dread, 
Who drove him sleepless from his bed, 
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Though prostrate on the earth he lie, 
Deem not that Kdina’s death is nigh ; 
Deem not that Lakshmi will forget 
Or leave her darling cliampion yet. 

Rest here and be thy heart consoled ; 
Ponder my words, be firm and bold, 

I, foremost in the battle field, 

Will rally all who faint or yield. 

Their staring eyes betray their fear ; 
They whisper each in other’s ear. 

They, when they hear my cheering cry 
And see the friend of Rdma nigh, 

Will cast their gloom and fears away 
Like faded wreaths of yesterday.’ 

Thus calmed he King Sugriva’s dread; 
Then gave new heart to those who fled. 
Fierce Indrajit, his soul on fire 
With pride of conquest, sought his sire, 
Raised reverent hands, and told him all, 
The battle and the princes’ fall. 
Rejoicing at his foes’ defeat 
tJpsprang the monarch from bis seat, 
Girt by his giant courtiers : round 
His warrior son his arms he wound. 
Close kisses on his head applied. 

And heard again how R^ma died. 

— 0 — 

CANTO XLVII. 


Still on the ground where Rdraa slept 
Their faithful watch the Vdnars kept. 
There Aiigad stood o’erwhelmed with grief, 
And many a lord and warrior chief ; 

And, ranged in densest mass around. 

Their tree-armed legions held the ground. 
Far ranged each Vdnar’s eager eye, 

Now swept the land, now sought the sky, 
Ail fearing, if a leaf was stirred, 

A Rdkshas in the sound they heard. 

The lord of Lankd in his hall, 

Rejoicing at his foemau’s fall. 

Commanded and the warders came 
Who ever watched the Maithil dame. 

*Go,’ cried the Rdkshas king, * relate 
Tq Janak’s child her husband’s fate. 

Low on the earth her Rdma lies, 

And dark in death are Lak«hma]j’& eyes. 


Bring forth my ear and let her rid© 

To view the chieftains side by side. 

The lord to whom her fancy turned, 

For whose dear sake my love she spurned, 
Lies smitten, as he fiercely led 
The battle, with his brother dead. 

Lead forth the royal lady ; go, 

Her husband’s lifeless body show-. 

Then from all doubt and terror free 
Her softening heart will turn to me.’ 

They heard his speech: the car was brought; 
That shady grove the warders sought 
Where, mourning Rdma night and day, 
The melancholy lady lay. 

They placed her in the car and through 
The yielding air they swiftly flew. 

The lady looked upon the plain, 

Looked on the heaps of Yl.nar slain, 

Saw where, triumphant in the fight, 
Thronged the fierce rovers of the night, 
And Vdnar chieftains, mournful-eyed, 
Watched by the fallen brothers’ side. 

There stretched upon his gory bed 
Each brother lay as lie the dead, 

With shattered mail and splintered bow, . 
Pierced by the arrows of the foe. 

When on the pair her eyes she bent, 

Burst from her lips a wild lament. 

Her eyes o’er flowed, she groaned and sigh- 
Aud thus in trembling accent cried : [ed, 

CANT^LVIIL 

SITA’S lament, 

‘False are they all, proved false to-day. 
The prophets of my fortune, they 
Who in the tranquil time of old 
A blessed life for me foretold, 

Predicting I should never know 
A childless dame’s, a widow’s woe. 

False are they all, their words are vain. 
For thou, my lord and life, art slain. 

False was the priest and vain his lore 
Who blessed me in those days of yore 
By Raima’s side in bliss to reign ; ^ 

For thou, my lord and life, art slain. 

They hailed me happy from my birth, 
Proud empress of the lord of earth. 


XLIX, 


LAMENT, 




They blessed me — but ibe thought is pain- 
For thou, my lord and li&, art slain^ 

Ab, fruitless hope f each glorious sign 
That stamps the future queen is mine, 

With nO' ill-omened mark to show 
A widow’s crushing hour of woe. 

They say my hair is black and fine, 

They praise my brows, continuous line 
My even teeth divided well, 

My bosom for its graceful swell.. 

They praise my feet and fingers oft 
They say my skin is smooth and soft, 

And call me happy to possess 

The twelve fair marks that bring success-^ 

But ah, what profit shall I gain ? 

Thou, 0 my lord and life, art slain. 

The flattering seer in former days 
My gentle girlish smile would praisGj 
And swear that holy water shed 
By Brdhman hands upon my head 
Should make me queen, a monarch’s bride : 
How is the promise verified ? 

Matchless in might the brothers slew 
In Janasthin the giant orew, 

And forced the indomitable sea 
To let them pass to rescue me. 

Theirs was the fiery weapon hurled 
By him who rules the watery world 
Theirs the dire shaft by Indra sped ; 

Theirs was the mystic Brahmd’s Head.s' 

In vain they fought, the bold and brave 
A coward’s hand their death- wounds gave.. 
By secrets shafts and magic spell 
The brothers, peers of Indra, felL 
That foe, if seen by Bdma’s eye 
One moment, had not lived to %. 

Though swift as thought, his utmost speed 
Had miled him in the hour of need.- 
No might, no tear, no prayer may stay 
Fate’s dark inevitable day- 
Nor could their matchless valour shield 
These heroes on the battle field- 
I sorrow for the noble dead,. 

I mourn my hopes for ever fled ; 

1 On each foot, and at the root of each finger. 

2 Varun, 

S The name of on© of tha mystical weapons the command 
over which was given by Visvamitra to lidma, as related 
Ka B ook I. 


But ehiel my weeping ©yes o’erflow 
For Queen Kausalyd s hopeless woe. 

The widowed queen is counting now 
Each hour prescribed by E4rna’s vow, 

And lives because she longs to see 
Once more her princely sons and me.’ 

Then Trijafcit,^ of gentler mould 
Though Riikshas born, her grief consoled : 
‘Dear Queen, thy causeless woe dispel ; 

Thy husband lives, and all is well. 

Look round : in every Vtinar face 
The light of joyful hope 1 trace. 

Not thus, believe me, shine the eyes 
Of warriors when their leader dies. 

An army, when the chief is dead, 

Flies from the field dispirited. 

Here, undisturbed in firm array, 

The Vilnars by the brothers, stajr. 

Love prompts my speech : no longer grieve; 
Ponder my counsel, and believe. 

These lips of mine from earliest youth 
Have spoken, and shall speak, the truth. 
Deep in my heart thy gentle grace 
And patient virtues hold their place. 

Turn, lady, turn once more thine eye : 
Though pierced with shafts the heroes lie, 
On brows and cheeks with blood-drops wet 
The light of beauty lingers yet. 

Such beauty ne’er is found in death, 

But vanishes with parting breath. 

0, trust the hope these tokens' give ; 

The heroes are not dead, but live..' 

Then SM joined her hands, and sighed, 
*0, may thy words be verified !’ 

The oar was turned,, which fleet as- thought 
The mourning queen to Lankd, brought. 
They led her to the garden, where 
Again she yielded to despair, 

Lamenting for the chiefs who bled 
On earth’s cold bosom with the dead, 
CMTO XLIX, 
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Ranged round the spot where Riima fell 
Each Yinar chief stood sentinel. 

1 One of Siti’a guard,, aijd her comforber oa a former 
oooaaioQ also. 
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Afc length the mighty hero broke 
Tbe trance that held him, and awoke. 

He saw his senseless brother, dyed 
With blood from head to foot, and cried: 
''What have I now to do with life 
Or reseue of my prisoned wife, 

When thus before my weeping eyes. 

Slain in the fight, my brother lies ? 

A queen like Sitii I may find 
Among the best of womankind, 

But never such a brother, tried 
In war, my guaridan, friend, and guide. 

If he be dead, the brave and true, 

I will not live but perish too. 

How, reft of Lakshman, shall I meet 
My mother, and Kaikeyi greet ? 

My brothers eager question brook, 

And fond Sumitrd’s longing look ? 

What shall I say, o’erwheirned with shame, 
To cheer the miserable dame ? 

How, when she hears her son is dead, 

Will her sad heart be comforted ? 

Ah me, for longer life un6t 
This mortal body will I quit ; 
For-Lakshman, slaughtered for my sake, 
From sleep of death will never wake. 

Ah, when I sank oppressed with care, 

Thy gentle voice could soothe despair. 

And art thou, 0 my brother, killed 2 
Is that dear voice for ever stilled ? 

Cold are those lips, my brother, whence 
Came never word to breed offence ? 

Ah, stretched upon the gory plain 
My brother lies, untimely slain ,* 

Numbed is the mighty arm that slew 
The leaders of the giant crew. 

Transfixed with shafts, with blood-streams 
Thou liest on fhy lowly bed : [red, 

So sinks to rest, his journey done, 

Mid arrowy rays the crimson sun. 

Thou, when from home and sire I fled, 
The wood's wild ways with me wouldst 
Now close to thine my steps shall be, [tread: 
For I in death will follow thee. 

Vibldeha^i now will curse my name. 

And Ritma as a braggart blame, 

Who promised — but his word is vain — 
That he in Lanka’s isle should reign* 


Keturn, Sugrfva : reft of me 
Lead back thy Vdnars o'er the sea, 

Nor hope to battle face to face 
With him who rules the giant race. 

Well have ye done and nobly fought, 
And death in desperate combat sought. 
All that heroic might can do, 

Brave Vdnars, has been done by you. 
My faithful friends I now dismiss ; 
Return : my last farewell is this.’ 

Bedewed with teai's was every cheek 
As thus the V^nars heard him speak. 
Vibhfshan on the field had stayed 
The Vanar hosts who fied dismayed. 
Now lifting up his mace on lugh 
With martial step the chief drew nigh. 
The hosts who watched by Rama’s side 
Beheld his shape and giant stride. 

'Tis he, Tis Rdvan’s son, they thought ; 
And all in flight their safety sought. 
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THE BROKEN SPELL. 

Sugrfva viewed the flying oro^rcl, 

A nd thus to Angad cried aloud : 

‘ Why run the trembling hosts, as flee 
Storm-scattered barks across the sea V 
‘ Dost thou not mark,’ the chief replied, 

‘ Transfixed with shafts, with blood-streams 
With arrowy toils about them wound, [dyed, 
The sons, of Raghu on the ground V 
That moment brought Vibhfsha^near: 
Sugrfva knew the cause of fear. 

And ordered Jjfrabavdn, who led 
The bears, to check the hosts that fled. 
The king of bears his best obeyed : 

The Vanars’ headlong flight was stayed. 

A little while Vibhfshan eyed 
The brothers fallen side by side. 

His giant fingers wet with dew 
Across the heroes’ eyes he drew, 

Still on the pair his sad look bent, 

And spoke these words in wild lament : 
’Ah for tbe mighty chiefs brought low 
By coward hand and stealthy blow ! 
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For well the wondrous leaves they know 
That heal each wound and life bestow. 
Beside that sea which, churned of yore. 
The amrit on its surface bore. 

Where the white billows lash the laud, 
Chandra's fair height and Drona stand. 
Planted by Gods each glittering steep 
Looks down upon the milky deep. 

Let fleet Hauiim^n bring us thence 
Those herbs of wondrous influence,' 

Meanwhile the rushing wind grew loud, 
Bed lightnings flashed from banks of cloud. 
The mountains shook, the wild waves rose, 
And smitten with resistless blows 
Unrooted fell each stately tree 
That fringed the margin of the sea. 

All life within the waters feared : 

Then, as the Vsinars gazed, appeared 
King Garud’s self, a wondrous sight, 
Disclosed in flames of light. 

From his fierce eye in sudden dread 
All serpents in a moment fled. 

And those transformed to shafts that bound 
The princes vanished in the ground. 

On Raghu’s sons his eyes he bent, 

And hailed the lords armipotent. 

Then o'er them stooped the feathered king, 
And touched their faces with his wing. 

His healing touch their pangs allayed, 

And closed each rent the shafts had made. 
Again their eyes were bright and bold, 
Again the smooth skin shoiie like gold. 
Again within their shell enshrined 
Came memory and each power of mind ; 
And, from those numbing bonds released, 
Their spirit, 'zeal, and strength increased* 
Firm on their feet they stood, and then 
Thus Rdma spake, the lord of men : 

‘By thy dear grace in sorest need 
From deadly bonds we both are freed* 

To these glad eyes as welcome now 
As Aja^ or my sire art thou. 

Who art thou, mighty being ? say, 

Thus glorious in thy bright array.' 

He ceased : the king of birds replied, 
While flashed his eye with joy and pride : 

1 grandfather. 


Brave pair who loved the open fight, 

Slain by that rover of the night. 
Dishonest is the victory won 
By Indrajit.my brother's son. 

I on their might for aid relied, 

And in my cause they fought and died. 
Lost is the hope that soothed each pain : 

I live, but live no more to reign, 

While Lanka's lord, untouched by ill, 
Exults in Safe defiance still,' 

* Not thus,’ Sugriva said, ‘ repine, 

For Lankd's isle shall still be thine. 

Nor let the tyrant and his son 
Exult before the fight be done. 

These royal chiefs, though now dismayed, 
Freed from the spell by Garud’s aid, 
Triumphant yet the foe shall meet 
And lay the robber at their feet.’ 

His hope the Vdnar monarch told, 

And thus Vibhishaij’s grief consoled. 

Then to Sushe^ who at his side 
Expectant stood, Sugriva cried : 

' When these regain their strength and 
Fly, bear them to Kishkindhd hence, [sense, 
Here with my legions will 1 stay, 

Tlie tyi’ant and his kinsmen slay, 

And, rescued from the giant king, 

The Maithil lady will I bring, 

Like Glory lost of old, restored 
By Sakra, heaven’s almighty lord.’ 

Susheij made answer : ‘ Hear me yet : 
When Gods and fiends in battle met, 

So fiercely fought the demon crew, 

So wild a storm of arrows flew, 

That heavenly warriors, faint with pain, 
Sank smitten by the ceaseless rain. 
Vrihaspali,^ with herb and spell, 

Cured the sore wounds of those who fell. 
And, skilled in arts that heal and save, 
New life and sense and vigour gave. 

Far, on the Milky Ocean’s shore, 

Still grow those herbs in boundless store ; 
Let swiftest Vdnars thither speed 
And bring them for our utmost need. 
Those herbs that on the mountain spring 
Let Panas and Sampdti bring, 

I The pr6cei)fcQr of fcho Gods. 
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*In me, O Raghu^s son, behold 
One who has loved thee from of old : 
Garud, the lord of all that fly, 

Thy guardian and thy friend am L 
Not all the Gods in heaven could loose 
These numbing bonds, this serpent noose. 
Wherewith fierce Rdvau s son, renowned 
For magic arts, your limbs had bound. 
Those arrows fixed in every limb 
Were mighty snakes, transformed by him. 
Blood-thirsty race, they live beneath 
The earth, and slay with venomed teeth- 
On, smite the lord of Lankd’s isle. 

But guard you from the giant’s guile 
Who each dishonest art employ 
And by deceit brave foes destroy. 

So shall the tyrant Rdva^ bleed, 

And Sftd. from his power be freed. ^ 

Thus Garu(^ spake : then, swift as thought, 
The region of the sky he sought, 

Where in the distance like a blaze 
Of fire he vanished from the gaze. 

Then the glad Vd,nars’ joy rang out 
In many a wild tumultuous shout, 

And the loud roar of drum and shell 
Startled each distant sentinel. 


CANTO LI. 

DHUMKAKSHA’S sally. 

King BAvan, where he sat within, 

Heard from his hall the deafening din, 
And with a spirit ill at ease 
Addressed his lords in words like these ; 

‘That warlike shout, those joyous cries, 
Loud as the thunder of the skies, 

Upseiit from every V^nar throat, 

Some new-born confidence denote. 

Hark, how the sea and trembling shore 
Re-echo with the Vjlnars’ roar. 

Though arrowy chains, securely twined, 
Both E.d,ma and his brother bind, 

Still must the fierce triumphant shout 
Disturb my soul with rising doubt. 

Swift envoys to the army send, 

And learn what change these cries portend.’ 


Obedient, at their master’s call, 

Fleet giants ciornb the circling wall. 

They saw the Vdnars formed atid led ,* 
Tliey saw Sngriva at their head, 

The brothers from their bonds released t 
And hope grew faint and fear increased.. 
Their faces pale with doubt and dread,, 
Back to the giant king they sped. 

And to his startled ear revealed 
The tidings of the battle field. 

The flush of rage a while gave place 
To chilling fear that changed his face t 
‘What V cried the tyrant, ‘are my foes- 
Freed from the binding snake that close 
With venomed clasp round head and Iimb„ 
Bright as the sun and fierce like him : 

The spell a God bestowed of yore,. 

The spell that never failed before i 
If arts like these be useless, how 
Shall giant strength avail us now ? 

Go forth, Dhdmrd,ksha, good at ne©(^ 

The bravest of ray warriors lead ; 

Force through the foe thy conquering way> 
And RAma and the Vdnar’s slay.’ 

Before his king with reverence due 
Dbiimrdksha, bowed him, and withdrew.. 
Around him at his summons came 
Fierce legions led by chiefs of fame. 

Well armed with sword and spear and mace^ 
They hurried to the gathering place, 

And rushed to battle, borne at speed 
By elej^hant and oar and steed. 


CANTO LII. 

dh%m:rAksha»s death. 

The Vdnars saw the giant foe 
Pour from the gate in gallant show. 
Rejoiced with warriors’ fierce delight, 

And shouted, longing for the fight. 

Near came the hosts and nearer yet : 

Dire was the tumult as they met, 

As, serried line to line opposed, 

The Vdnars and the giants closed. 

Fierce on the foe the Vdnars rushed, 

And, wielding trees, the fo remost crushed ; 
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But, feathered from the heron’s wing, 
With eager flight from sounding string, 
Against them shot with surest aim 
A ceaseless storm of arrows came ; 

And, pierced in head and chest and side, 
Full many a V^nar fell and died. 

They perished slain in fierce attacks 
With sword and pike and battle-axe ; 

But myriads following undismayed 
Their valour in the fight displayed. 
Unnumbered Vanars rent and torn 
With shaft and spear to earth were borne. 
But crushed by branchy trees and blocks 
Of jagged stone and shivered rocks 
Which the wild Vdnars wielded well, 

The bravest of the giants fell. 

Their trampled banners strewed the fields, 
And broken swords and spears and shields ; 
And, crushed by blows which none might 
Cars, elephants, and riders lay. [stay, 
Bhdmr^ksha turned his furious eye 
And saw his routed legions fly. 

Still dauntless, with terrific blows, 

He struck and slew his foremost foes. 

At every blow, at every thrust, 

He laid a Vdnar in the dust. 

So fell they neath the sword and lance 
In battle’s wild Gandharva^ dance, 

Where clang of bow and clash of sword 
Did duty for the silvery chord, 

And hoofs that rang and steeds that neigh- 
Loud concert for the dancers made. [ed 
So fiercely from Dhiimrdkaha’s bow 
His arrows rained in ceaseless flow, 

The Vjinar legions turned and fled 
To all the winds discomfited. 

Haniim^n saw the Vanars fly : 

He heaved a mighty rock on high, 

His keen eyes flashed with wrathful fire. 
And, rapid as the Wind his sire, 

Strong as the rushing tempests are, 

He hurled it at the advancing car. 

Swift through the air the missile sang ; 
Tho giant from the chariot sprang, 

1 The Gandharvas are warriors and Minstrels of Indra’s 


Ere crushed by that terrific blow 
Lay pole and wheel and flag and bow. 
Hanfirnd-n’s eyes with fury Wazed i 
A mountain’s rocky peak he raised, 

Poised it on high in act to throw. 

And rushed upon his giant foe. 
Dlnimrd.ksha saw : he raised his mace 
And smote Hamimd.n on the face, 

Who maddened by the wound’s keen pang 
Again upon his foman sprang ; 

And on the giant’s head the rock 
Descended with restless shock. 

Crushed was each limb : a shapeless mass 
He lay upon the blood-stained grass. 


CANTO LIII. 


VAJRADANSHTRA’ S SALLY, 

When Rd-vaij in his palace heard 

The mournful news, his wrath was stirred ; 

And, gasping like a furious snake, 

To Vajradanshtra thus he spake : 

‘Go forth, my fiercest captain, lead 
The bravest of the giants’ breed. 

Go forth, the sons of Raghu slay 
And by their side Sugriva lay.’ 

He ceased ; the chieftain bowed his head, 
And forth with gathered troops he sped. 
Cars, camels, steeds were well arrayed, 
And coloured banners o’er them played. 
Rings decked his arms : about his waist 
The life-protecting mail was braced, 

And on the chieftain’s forehead set 
Glittered his cap and coronet. 

Borne on a bannered car that glowed 
With golden sheen the warrior rode, 

And footmen marched with spear and sword 
And bow and mace behind their lord. 

In pomp and pride of warlike state 
They sallied from the southern gate, 

But saw, as on their way they sped, 

Dread signs around and overhead. 

For there were meteors falling fast, 
Though nob a cloud its shadow cast ; 
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And each ill-omened bird and beasfc, 
Forboding death, the fear increased, 

While many a giant slipped and reeled, 
Falling before he reached the field. 

They met ia mortal strife engaged, 

And long and fierce the battle raged. 
Spears, swords uplifted, gleamed and flashed, 
And many a chief to earth was dashed. 

A ceaseless storm of arrows rained, 

And limbs were pierced and blood-distained. 
Terrific, was the sound that filled 
The air, and every heart was chilled, 

As hurtling o’er the giants flew 
The rocks and trees which Vdnars threw. 
Fierce as a hungry lion when 
Unwary deer approach his den, 

Angad, his eyes with fury red, 

Waving a tree above his head, 

Rushed with wild charge which none could 
Where stood the giants’ dense array, [stay 
liike tall trees levelled by the blast 
Before him fell the giants fast, 

And earth that streamed with blood was 
With warriors, steeds, and cars [strown 
o’erthrown. 


CANTO LIV. 


VAJEADANSHTRA’S DEATH, 

The giant leader fiercely rained 
His arrows and the fight maintained. 
Each time the clanging cord he drew 
His certain shaft a Vdnar slew. 

Then, as the creatures he has made 
Fly to the Lord of life for aid, 

To Angad for protection fled 
The Vdnar hosts dispirited. 

Then raged the battle fiercer yet 
When Angad and the giant met. 

A hundred thousand arrows, hot 
With flames of fire, the giant shot ; 
And every shaft he deftly sent 
His foeman’s body pierced and rent. 
Frona Angad’s limbs ran floods of gore: 
A stately tree from earth he tore. 


Which, maddened as his gashes bled, 

He hurled at his opponent’s head. 

His bow the dauntless giant drew ; 

To meet the tree swift arrows flew, 

Cheked the huge missile’s onward way, 
And harmless on the earth it lay. 

A while the Vdnar chieftain gazed. 

Then from the earth a rock he raised 
Rent from a thunder-splitten height, 

And cast it with .'resistless might. 

The giant marked, and, mace in hand, 
Leapt from his chariot to the sand. 

Ere the rough mass descending broke 
yhe seat, the wheel, the pole and yoke. 

Then Angad seized a shattered hill, 
Whereon the trees were flowering still, 

And with full force the jagged peak 
Fell crashing on the giant’s cheek. 

He staggered, reeled, and fell : the blood 
Gushed from the giant in a flood. 

Reft of his might, each sense astray, 

A while upon the sand he lay. 

But strength and wandering sense return- 
Again his eyes with fury burned, [ed: 
And with his mace upraised on high 
He wounded Angad on the thigh. 

Then from his hand his mace he threw, 
And closer to hi.s foeman drew. 

Then with their fist§ they fought and smote 
On brow and cheek and chest and throat. 
Worn out with toil, their limbs bedewed 
With blood, the strife they still renewed, 
Like Mercury and fiery Mars 
Met in fierce battle mid the stars. 

A while the deadly fight was stayed : 
Each armed him with his trusty blade 
Whose sheath with tinkling bells supplied, 
And golden net, adorned his side ; 

And grasped his ponderous leather shield 
To fight till one should fall or yield. 
Unnumbered wounds they gave and took ; 
Their wearied bodies reeled and shook. 

At length upon the sand that drank 
Streams of their blood the warriors sank. 
But as serpent rears his head 
Sore wounded by a peasant’s tread, 

So Angad, fallen on his knees, 

Yet gathered strength his sword to seize ; 
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And, severed by the glittering blade, 

The giant’s head on earth was laid. 
CANTO LIX. 

RA VAN’S sally. 

They told him that the chief was killed, 
And Bd vale’s breast with rage was filled. 
Then, fiercely moved by wrath and pride, 
Thus to his lords the tyrant cried ; 

‘No longer, nobles, may we show 
This lofty scorn for such a foe 
By whom our bravest, with his train 
Of steeds and elephants, is slain. 

Myself this day will take the field, 

And Raghu’s sons their lives shall yield.’ 

High on the royal ear, that glowed 
With glory from his face, he rode ; 

And tambour shell and drum pealed out, 
And joyful was each giant’s shout. 

A mighty host, with eyeballs red 
Like flames of kindled fire, he led. 

He passed the city gate, and viewed, 
Arrayed the Vdnar multitude, 

Those wielding the massy rocks, and these 
Armed with the stems of uptorn trees. 

And Bdima with his eyes aglow 
With warlike ardour viewed the foe, 

And thus the brave VibhfshaijL, best 
Of weapon-wielding chiefs, addressed : 

pantos LV. LVI. LVII. and LVIII whkh 
relate how Akampan and Prahaata sally oat and fall 
There IS httle novelty of incident in these Cantos and 
she results are exactly the same as before. In Canto LV. 
Akampan, attshecommand of Rdvan, leads forth bis troons. 
Evil orae^s are seen and heard. The enemies meet, and 
many faU on each side, The Vdnars transExed with 
arrows, the Kakshases crashed wil^h rocks and trees. 

In Canto LVJ Akampan sees that the Rakahases are 
worsted, and fights with redoubled rage and vigour 
The V4oar»fall fast under his “netsof arrW” HanuSn 
comes to the rescue. He throws mountain peaks at the 
ftightsof arrows; 

and at Ust beats him down and kills him with a tree* 

In Canto LVII, Rdvan is seriously alarmed- He de- 
Kurabhakarna or Prahasta, must 
go forth. Prahasta sallies out vaunting that the fowls of 
the air shall eat their fill of Vilnar flesh. 

In Canto LVHL the two armies meet. Dire is the 
conflict ; ceaseless is the rain of stones and arrows. At 
last Nila meets Prahasta and breaks his bow. Prahasta 
S'ant and the Vdnar fight on 
» huge tree crushes his opponent who 
fahs like a tree when its roots are cut. 


‘What captain leads this bright array 
Where lances gleam and banners play, 

And thousands armed with spear and sword 
Await the bidding of their" lord V 

‘Seest thou,’ VibhishaD. answered, ‘ one 
Whose face is as the morning sun, 
Preeminent for hugest frame ? 

Akampan 1 is the giant’s name. 

Behold that chieftain, chariot-borne, 

Whom Brabmd-’s chosen gifts adorn. 

He wields a bow like Indra’s own ; 

A lion on his flag is shown. 

His eyes with baleful fire are lit : 

’Tis Riivan’s son, ’tis Indrajit. 

There, brandishing in mighty hands 
His huge bow, Atik^ya stands. 

And that proud warrior o’er whose head 
A moon-bright canopy is spread ; 

Whose might, in many a battle tried, 

Has tamed imperial lodra’s pride ; 

Who wears a crown of burnished gold, 

Is Lankd’s lord the lofty-souied.’ 

He ceased : and Bdma knew his foe, 

And laid an arrow on his bow : 

‘Woe to the wretch’, he cried, ‘whom fate 
Abandons to my deadly hate.’ 

He spoke, and, firm by Lakshman.’s side, 
The giant to the fray defied. 

The lord of Lanka bade his train 
Of warriors by the gates remain, 

To guard the city from surprise 
By Bdma’s forest-born allies. 

Then as some monster of the sea 
Cleaves swift-advancing billows, he-’ ’ 
Charged with impetuous onset through 
The foe, and cleft the host in two. 

Sugriva ran, the king to meet : 

A hill uprooted from its seat 
He hurled, with trees that graced the 
Against the rover of the night ; [height, 
But cleft with shafts that checked its way 
Harmless upon the earth it lay. 

Then fiercer Rd van’s fury grew : 

An arrow from his side he drew, 

Swift as a thunderbolt, aglow 
With fire, and launched it at the fo e. 

1 ‘Ib is to be understood,’ says bhe commenfc^or, ‘thati" 
this is Qoi) bhe Akampan who has recently been slain,’ 
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Through flesh and bone a way it found, 
And stretched Sugriva on the ground. 
Sushen and Nala saw him fall, 

Gavaksha, Gavn'ya heard their call, 

And, poising hills, in act to fling 
Tliey charged amain the giant king. 

They eliarged, they hurled the hills in vain : 
He checked them with liis arrowy rain, 
And every brave assailant felt 
The piercing wounds his missiles dealt. 

Then smitten by the shafts that came 
Keen, fleet, and thick, with certain aim, 
They fled to Rdtna, sure defence 
Against the oppressor’s violence. 

Then, reverent palm to palm applied, 

Thus Lakshman to his brother cried : 

‘To me, my lord, the task entrust 
To lay this giant in the dust.’ 

‘Go, then’, said Rilma, ‘ bravely fight ; 

Beat down this rover of the niglit. 

But he, unmatched in bold emprise, 

Fears not the Lord of earth and skies. 
Keep on thy guard; with keenest eye 
Thy moments of attack espy. 

Let hand and eye in due accord 
Protect thee with the bow and sword,’ 
Then Lakshman round his brother threw 
His mighty arms iii honour due, 

Bent lowly down his reverent head, 

And onward to the battle sped. 

Hainimdn from afar beheld 

How'^ Rtivaij’s shafts the Vdnars quelled : 

To meet the giant’s ear he ran, 

Raised his right arm and thus began : 

‘If Brahmd.’s boon thy life has screened 
From Yakslia, God, Gandharva, fiend, 
With these contending fear no ill, 

But tremble at a Vanar still.’ 

With fury flashing from his eye 
The lord of Lanka made reply : 

‘Strike, Vanar, strike ; the fray begin, 

And hope eternal fame to win. 

This arm shall prove thee in the strife 
And end thy glory and thy life-’ 
‘Remember,’ cried the Wind-God’s son, 
‘Remember all that I have done, 

My prowess, King, thou knoweat well, 
Shown in the fight when Aksha^ fell.’ 


With heavy hand the giant smote 
Hanilman on the chest and throat, 

Who reeled and staggered to and fro, 
Stunned for a moment by the blow, 

Till, mustering strength, his hand he reared 
And struck the foe whom Indra feared. 

His huge limbs bent beneath the shock, 

As mountains, in an earthquake, rock, 

And from the Gods and sages pealed 
Shouts of loud triumph as he reeled. 

Bub strength returning nerved his frame ; 
His eyeballs flashed with fiercer flame. 

No living creature might resist 
That blow of his tremendous fist 
Which fell upon Haiihman’a flank; 

And to the ground the Vanar sank, 

No sign of iife his body showed i 
And Rdvau m his chariot rode 
At Nila ; and his arrowy rain 
Fell on the captain and lus train. 

Fierce Nfla stayed his Vdnar band, 

And, heaving with his single hand 
A mountain peak, with vigorous swing 
Hurled the huge missile at the king. 

Haniirmln life and strength regained, 
Burned for the fight and thus complained ; 
‘Why, coward giant, didst thou flee 
And leave the doubtful fight with me V 
Seven mighty arrows keen and fleet 
The giant launched, the hill to meet ; 

And, all its force and fury stayed, 

The harmless mass on earth was laid. 
Hnraged the Vdnar chief beheld 
The mountain peak by force repelled. 

And rained upon the foe a shower 
Of trees uptorn with branch and flower. 
Still his keen shafts which pierced and rent 
Each flying tree the giant sent ; 

Still was the Vdnar doomed to feel 
The tempest of the winged steel. 

Then, smarting from that arrowy storm, 
The Vdnar chief condensed his form.^ 


I Riivan’a son, 'whom Hanmnan killed when b,o fir-sti 
visited LankfJ. 

, , 2 Nila was the son of Agni the God of Fire, and pos- 
sossed, like Milton’s demons, the power of dilating and 
condensing his form at pleasure. 
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And lightly leaping from the ground 
On liava^’s standard footing found ; 

Tiiem springing unimpeded down 
Stood on his bow and golden crown. 

The Vitnar’s nimble leaps amazed 
Ikshviiku’s son who stood and gazed. 

The giant, raging in his heart, 

Laid on his bow a fiery dart ; 

The Vanar on his flagstaff eyed, 

And thus in tones of fury cried : 

‘Weil skilled in magic lore art thou ; 

But will thine art avail thee now ? 

See if thy magic will defend 
Thy life against the dart I send.’ 

Thus Bdvan spake, the giant king, 

And loosed the arrow from the string. 

It pierced, with direst fury sped, 

The Vanar with its flaming head. 

His father’s might, liis power innate 
Preserved him from the threatened fate. 

Upon his knees he fell, distained 
With streams of blood, but life remained. 

Still Ravan for the battle burned : 

At Lakshman next his car he turned, 

And charged amain with furious show, 

Straining in mighty hands his bow. 

‘Come,’ Lakshina^ cried, ‘assay the fight 
Leave foes unworthy of thy might.’ 

Thus Laksman spoke : and Lankjf’s lord 
Heard the dread thuiujer of the cord, 

And mad with burning rage and pride 
In hasty words like these replied ; 

mine, 0 Kaghu’s son; 

Thy fate to-d;iy thou canst not shun. 

Slain by mine arrows thou shalt tread 
The gloomy pathway of the dead.’ 

Thuse as he spoke his bow he drew, 

And seven keen shafts at Lakshina^ flew. 

But Eaghu’s son with surest aim 
Cleft every arrow as it came. 

Thus with fleet shafts each warrior shot 
Against his foe, and rested not. 

Then one choice weapon from his store, 

By Brahmd’s self bestowed of yore, 

Pierce as the flames that end the world, 

The giant king at Lakshman hurled. 

The hero fell, and, racked with pain, 

Scarce could his hand his bow retain. 


But sense and strength resumed their seat, 
And, lightly springing to his feet, 

He struck with one tremendous stroke 
And Rdvari’s bow in splinters broke. 

From LakshmaiT.’s cord three arrows flew 
And pierced the giant monarch through. 
Sore wounded liavai;i closed, and round 
Ikshvaku’s son his strong arms wound. 
With strength unrivalled, Brahmd’s gift. 
He strove from earth his foe to lift. 

‘Shall I,’ he cried, 'who overthrow 
Mount Meru and the Lord of Snow, 

And heaven and all who dwell therein, 

Be foiled by one of Thima’s kin V 
But though he heaved, and toiled, and 
Unmoved Ikshyilku’s son remained. [strained 
His frame by those huge arms compressed 
The giant’s God-given force confessed, 

But conscious that himself was part 
Of Vishnu, he was firm in heart. 

The Wind-God’s son the fight beheld, 
And rushed at Rizvan, rage-impelled. 

Down crashed his mighty hand ; the foe 
Pull in the chest received the blow. 

His eyes grew dim, his knees gave way, 
And senseless on the earth he lay. 

The Wind-God’s son to Rdma bore 
Deep-wounded Lakshman stained with 
He whom no foe might lift or bend [gore. 
Was light as air to such a friend. 

The dart that Laksuian’s side had cleft, 
Untouched, the hero’s body left, 

And flashing through die air afar 
Resumed its place in Rd van’s car ; 

A nd^, \yaxing well though wounded sore, 

He lelt^the deadly pain no more, [pained, 
And Rdvai;;i, though with deep wounds 
Slowly his sense and strength regained, 
And furious still and undismayed 
On bow and shaft his hand he laid. 

Then Hanuman to Rdma cried ; 

‘Ascend my back, great chief, and ride 
Like Vishnu borne on Garud’s wing, 

To battle with the giant king.’ 

So, burning for the dire attack, 

Rode Rdma on the Vduar’s back, 

And with fierce accents loud and slow 
Thus gave defiance to the foe. 
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While hia strained bowstring made a sound 
Like thunder when it shakes the ground : 
‘Stay, Monarch of the giants, stay, 

The penalty of sin to pay. 

Stay ; whither wilt thou fly, and how 
Escape the death that waits thee now V 
No word the giant king returned r 
His eyes with flames of fury burned. 

His arm was stretched, his how was bent, 
And swift his flery shafts were sent. 

Red torrents from the Vdnar flowed : 

Then Rdma near to Rdvaij strode, 

And, with keen darts that never failed, 

The chariot of tlie king assailed. 

With surest aim his arrows flew : 

The driver and the steeds he slew, 

And shattered with the pointed steel 
Car, flag and pole and yoke and wheel. 

As Indra hurls his bolt to smite 
Mount Meru’s heaven-ascending height, 
i So Rima with a flaming dart 
' Struck Lake’s monarch near the hearts 
Who reeled and fell beneath the blow 
And from loose fingers dropped his bow. 
Bright as the sun, with crescent head, 
From Rima’s bow an arrow sped, 

And from hia forehead, proud no more, 
Cleft the bright coronet he wore. / 
Then Rdma stood by Bdvaii's side 
And to the conquered giant cried : 

* Well hast thou fought : thine arm has 
Strong horoes of the V^nar train. [slain 
I will not strike or slay thee now, 

For weary, faint with fight art thou. 

To Lankd-'s town thy footsteps bend, 

And there the night securely spend. 
To-morrow come with car and bow, 

And then my prowess shalt thou know.' 

He ceased : the king in humbled pride 
Bose from the earth and naught replied. 
With wounded limbs and shattered crown 
He sought again hia royal town. 

CANTO LX. 

— 0 — 

KUMBHAKABNA ROUSED. 

With humbled heart and broken pride 
Through Lankdi s gate the giant hied, 
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Crushed, like an elephant beneath 
A lion’s spring and murderous teeth, 

Or like a serpent neatli the wing 
And talons of the Feathered King. 

Such was the giant’s wild alarm 
At arrows shot by Rama’s arm ; 

Shafts with red lightning round them curled, 
Like Brahmd’s bolts that end the world* 
Supported on his golden throne, 

With failing eye and humbled tone, 

‘Giants,’ he cried, The toil is vain, 

Fruitless the penance and the pain, 

If I whom Indra owned his peer, 

Secure from Gods, a mortal fear. 

My soul remembers, now too late, 

Lord Brabmd’s words which spoke my fate : 

‘ Tremble, proud Giant,’ thus they ran, 

‘ And dread thy death from slighted man. 
Secure from Gods and demons live, 

And serpents, by the boon I give. 

Against their power thy life is charmed, 
But against man is still unarmed.’ 

This Bima is the man foretold 
By Anaraijya’s^ lips of old : . 

‘Fear, B^vau, basest of the base J 
For of mine own imperial race 
A prince in after time shall spring 
And thee and thine to ruin bring.’ 

And Vedavati,^ ere she died 
Slain by my ruthless insult, cried : 

‘ A scion of my royal line 

Shall slay, vile wretch, both thee and thine.’ 

She in a later birth became 

King Janak’s child, now Rama’s dame. 

Nandisvara^ foretold this fate, 

And Umd^ when I moved her hate, 

1 An ancient king of Ayodhya said by some to. have been 
Priihu’s father. 

2 The daughter of King Kusadbwaja. She became an 
ascetic, and being insulted by R4van in thi woods where 
she was performing penance, destroyed herself by enter* 
ing fire, but was born again as Siba bo be in burn the 
destruction of him who had insulted her. 

3 Nandiavara was Siva’s chief attendant, Rifva^ bad 
despised and laughed at him for appearing in the form of 

a monkey, and the irritated Nandiavara cursed him and 
/©retold his destruction by monkeys, 

4 R^vau once upheaved and shook Mount Kai 14sa 
the favourite dwelling place of ^iva the consort of Uma, 
and was earsed. in consequence by the oflPended Goddess, 
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And Rambbd,* and the lovely child 
Of Varuij^ by my touch defiled. 

I know the fated hour is nigh : 

Hence, captains, to your stations fly. 

Let warders on the rampart stand : 

Place at each gate a watchful band ; 

And, terror of immortal eyes, 

Let mightiest Kumbhakarija rise. * 

He, slumbering, free from care and pain, 
By Brahmd’s curse, for months has lain. 
But when Prahasta's death he hears, 

Mine own defeat and doubts and fears, 

The chief will rise to smite the foe 
And his unrivalled valour show- 
Then Raghu’s royal sons and all 
The Vdnars neath his might will fall.’ 

The giant lords his best obeyed, 

They left him, trembling and afraid, 

And from the royal palace strode 
To Kumbhakarna’s vast abode. 

They carried garlands sweet and fresh, 

And reeking loads of blood and flesh. 

They reached the dwelling where he lay, 

A cave that stretched a league each way, 
Sweet with fair blooms of lovely scent 
And bright with golden ornament. 

His breathings came so fierce and fast, 
Scarce could the giants brook the blast. 
They found him: on a golden bed 
With his huge limbs at length outspread. 
They piled their heaps of venison near. 

Fat buffaloes and boars and deer. 

With wreaths of flowers they fanned his 
And incense sweetened all the place, [face, 
Each raised his mighty voice as loud 
As thunders of an angry cloud, 

And conchs their stirring summons gave 
That echoed through the-giant’s cave. 
Then on his breast they rained their blows, 
And high the wild commotion rose 
When cymbal vied with drum and horn, 
And war cries on the gale upborne 

1 Rfttnbhsf, who has savoral thnea been mentioned in 
the coarse of the poem, was one of bhe nymphs of hesT- 
en, and had, been insulted by Rtivan. 

2 Punjikasbhalft was bhe daughter of Varun. Eavan 
hiznself has mentioned in this book his insult to her, and 
lihe curse pronounced in consequence by Brahmi. 
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Through all the air loud discord spread, 
And, struck with fear, the birds fell dead. 
But still he slept and took his rest. 

Then dashed they on his shaggy chest 
Clubs, maces, fragments of the rock : 

He moved not once, nor felt the shock. 

The giants made one effort more 
With shell and drum and shout and roar. 
Club, mallet, mace, in fury plied, 

Rained blows upon his breast and side. 
And elephants were urged to*aid, 

And camels groaned and horses neighed. 
They drenched him with a hundred pails, 
They tore his ears with teeth and nails. 
They bound together many a mace 
And beat him on the head and face ; 

And elephants with ponderous tread 
Stamped on his limbs and chest and head 
The unusual weight his slumber broke : 

He started, shook his sides, and woke ; 
And, heedless of the wounds and blows, 
Yawning with thirst and hunger rose. 

His jaws like hell gaped fierce and wide, 
Dire as the flame neath ocean’s tide. 

Red as the sun on Meru’s crest 
The giant’s face his wrath expressed, 

And every burning breath he drew 
Was like the blast that rushes through 
The mountain cedars. Up he raised 
His awful head with eyes that blazed 
Like comets, dire as Death in form 
Who threats thejworlds with fire and storm. 
The giants pointed to their stores 
Of buffaloes and deer and boars, 

And straight he gorged him with a flood 
Of wine, with marrow, flesh, and blood. 

He ceased : the giants ventured near 
And bent their lowly heads in fear. 

Then Kumbhakar^a glared ^ith eyes 
Still heavy in their first surprise, 

Still drowsy from his troubled rest, 

And thus the giant band addressed : 

‘ How have ye dared my sleep to break ? 
No trifling cause should bid me wake. 

Say, is all well ? or tell the need 
That drives you with unruly speed 
To wake me. Mark the words I say, 

The king shall, tremble in dismay, 
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The fire be quenched and Indra slain 
Ere ye shall break my rest in vain/ 
Yilp^kaha answered ; ‘ Chieftain, hear ; 
No God or fiend excites our fear. 

But men in arms our walls assail ; 

We tremble lest their might prevail. 

For vengeful Rdma vows to slay 
The foe who stole his queen away, 

And, matchless for his warlike deeds, 

A host of mighty Vdnars leads. 

Ere now a monstrous Vdnar came, 

Laid Lankd waste with ruthless flame, 
And Aksha, Edvar/s offspring, slew 
With ail his warrior retinue. 

Our king who never trembled yet 
For heavenly hosts in battle met, 

At length the general dread has shared, 
O'erthrown by Edina’s arm and spared.’ 

He ceased : and KumbhakariOLa spake : 
‘I will go forth and vengeance take ; 

Will tread their hosts beneath my feet. 
Then triumph-flushed our king will meet. 
Our giant bands shall eat their fill 
Of Vdnars whom this arm shall kill. 

The princes’ blood shall be my draught, 
The chieftains’ shall by you be quaffed.’ 
He spake, and, with an eager stride 
That shook the earth, to Eiivai^ hied. 


CANTO LXI. 


THE VANARS’ AXARM, 

The son of Eaghu near the wall 
Saw, proudly towering over all. 

The mighty giant stride along 
Attended by the warrior throng ; 

Heard Kumbhakarjja’s heavy feet 
Awake the echoes of the street; 

And, with the lust of batte fired. 

Turned to Vibhfsha]gi and inquired : 

‘ Vibbishau, tell that chieftain’s name 
Who rears so high his mountain frame ; 
With glittering helm and lion eyes, 
Preeminent in might and size 
Above the rest of giant birth, , 

He towers the standard of the egtrth i 


And all the Vdnars when they see 
The mighty warrior turn and flee.’ 

* In him’, Vibbfshan answered, ‘ know 
Vi^ravas’ son, the Immortals’ foe. 

Fierce Kumbhakarna, mightier far 
Than Gods and fiends and giants are. 

He conquered Yama in the fight, 

And Indra trembling owned his might. 

His arm the Gods and fiends subdued, 
Gandharvas and the serpent brood. 

The rest of his gigantic race 

Are wondrous strong by God-given grace ; 
But nature at his birth to him 
Gave matchless power and strength of limb. 
Scarce was he born, fierce monster, when 
He killed and ate a thousand men. 

The trembling race of men, appalled, 

On Indra for protection called ; 

And he, to save the suffering world, 

His bolt at Kumbhakangia hurled. 

So awful was the monster’s yell 
That fear on all the nations fell. 

He, rushing on with furious roar, 

A tusk from huge Airivat tore^. 

And dealt the God so dire a blow 
That Indra reeling left his foe, 

And with the Gods and mortals fled 
To Brahmd-’s throne dispirited. 

‘ 0 Brahmd,,’ thus the suppliants cried, 

* Some refuge for this woe provide. 

If thus his maw the giant sate 
Soon will the world be desolate.’ 

The Self-existent calmed their woe, 

And spake in anger to their foe : 

‘As thou west born, Paulastj^a’s son, 

That worlds might weep by thee undone, 
Thou like the dead henceforth shall be ; 
Such is the curse I lay on thee.’ 

Senseless he lay, nor spoke nor stirred ; 
Such was the power of Brahma’s word. 

But Edvari, troubled for his sake* 

Thus to the self-existent spake : 

* Who lops the tree his care has reared 
When golden fruit has first appeared ? 

Not thus, O Brabm^, deal with one 
D escended fl om thine own dear son.^ 

l paulasbya was bhe son of Brahma and father of Visra* 
ras or Paulasbya the father of Rivan and Kombhalyir^ 
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Still, thou, O Lord, thy word must keep 
He may not die, but let him sleep. 

Yet fix a time for him to break 
The chains of slumber and awake.' 

He ceased : and Brahmd made reply : 

‘ Six months in slumber shall he lie, 

And then arising for a day 
Shall cast the numbing bonds away/ 
Now Rdva^ iu his doubt and dread 
Has roused the monster from his bed, 
Who comes in this the hour of need 
On slaughtered Vdnars’ flesh to feed. 
Each Vinar, when his awe-struck eyes 
Behold the monstrous chieftain, flies. 
With hopeful words their minds deceive, 
And let our trembling hosts believe 
They see no giant, but, displayed, 

A lifeless engine deftly made.’ 

Then R4ma called to Nila : * Haste, 
Let troops near every gate be placed, 
And, armed with fragments of the rock 
And trees, each lane and alley block.’ 

Thus Rdma spoke ; the chief obeyed, 
And swift the Vd-nars stood arrayed,. 

As when black clouds their battle form, 
The summit of a hill to storm. 


What sudden terror and dismay 
Have burst the bonds in which I lay 1 ’ 
Fierce flashed the flame from Rdva^’s eyi 
As thus in wrath he made reply : 

* Fair time, I ween, for sleep is this, 

To lull thy soul in tranquil bliss, 
Unheeding, in oblivion drowned, 

The dangers that our lives surround. 

Brave Rjtma, Dadaratha’s son, 

A passage o’er the sea has won, 

And, with the Vdnar monarch’s aid, 
Round Lankdi’s walls his hosts arrayed. 
Though never in the deadly field 
My Rd,kshas troops were known to yield, 
The bravest of the giant train 
Have fallen by the Vdiiars slain. 

Hence comes my fear. 0 fierce and brave. 
Go forth, our threatened Lankd. save. 

Go forth, a dreadful vengeance take ; 

For this, 0 chief, I bade thee wake. 

The Gods and trembling fiends have felt 
The furious blows thine arm has dealt. 
Earth has no warrior, heaven has none 
To match thy might, Paulastya’s son. 
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‘ KUMBHAKARNA'S BOAST, 

Then Kumbhakarija laughed aloud 
And cried : ‘0 Monarch, once so proud, 

We warned thee, but thouwouldst not 
And now the fruits of siu appear, [hear ; 
We warned thee, I, thy nobles, ail 
Who loved thee, in thy council hall. 

Those sovereigns who with blinded eyes 
Neglect the foe their hearts despise, 

Soon, falling from their high estate^ 

Bring on themselves the stroke of fate. 
Accept at length, thy life to save, 

The counsel sage Vibhishan gave, 

The prudent counsel spurned before, 

And Sltd to her lord restore.’^ 

The monarch frowned, by passion moved, 
And- thus in angry words reproved : 

1 1 omit a tediona sexmoa on the danger of rasthnesa aod 
thfi advantages of prudence, sufficient to irrifaata a less 
passionate bearer than Btivan. 
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Along bright Lankji’s royal road 
The giant, roused from slumber, strode, 
While from the bouses on his head 
A rain of fragrant flowers was shed. 

He reached the monarch’s gate whereon 
Rich gems and golden fretwork shone. 
Through court and corridor that shook 
Beneath his tread his way he took, 

And stood within the chamber where 
His brother sat in dark despair. 

But sudden^ at the grateful sight 
The monarch's eye again grew bright. 

He started, up, forgot his fear, 

And drew his giant brother near. 

The younger pressed the eider’s feet 
And paid the king observance meet, 

Then cried : ‘ O Monarch, speak thy will, 
And let my care thy word fulfil. 
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*Wilt thou thine elder brother school, 
Forgetful of the ancient rule 
That bids thee treat him as the sage 
Who guides thee with the lore of age ? 
Think on the dangers of the day, 

Nor idly throw thy words away : 

If, led astray, by passion stirred, 

I in the pride of power have erred ; 

If deeds of old were done amiss, 

No time for vain reproach is this. 

Up, brother; let thy loving care 
The errors of thy king repair.’ 

To calm his wrath, his soul to ease, 

The younger spake in words like these ; 
*Yea, from our bosoms let us cast 
All idle sorrow for the past. 

Let grief and anger be repressed ; 

Again be firm and self-possessed. 

This day, 0 Monarch, shalt thou see 
The V^nar legions turn and flee, 

And Kdma and his brother slain 

With their hearts’ blood shall dye the plain. 

Yea, if the God who rules the dead, 

And Varuij, their battalions led ; 

If Indra with the Storm-Gods came 
Against me, and the Lord of Flame, 

Still would I fight with all and slay 
Thy handed foes, my King, to-day. 

If Raghu’s son this day withstand 
The blow of mine uplifted hand, 

Deep in his breast my darts shall sink, 
And torrents of his life-blood drink, 

0 fear not, in my promise trust : 

This arm shall lay him in the dust, 

Shall leave the fierce Sugrfva dyed 
With gore, and Lakshma^i by his side, 
And strike the great Hamim^n down, 

The spoiler of our glorious town.’j 
.. *~o— • ■ . ■ ■ 

CANTO LZIV, 

MAHODAR’S SPEECH. 

He ceased : and when his lips were closed 
Mahodar thus his rede opposed : 

1 The Bengal reoenaion asaigsa a very different speech 
1(0 Eijmbhakarpa and makes him say that N^rad the 
messenger of the Gods had formerly told him that Vishnu 
himself ip<^raat)e4s Pasaratha’s ao» should come to destroy 
Hivap, 
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‘Why wilt thou shame thy noble birth 
And speak like one of little worth? 

Why boast thee thus in youthful pride 
Rejecting wisdom for thy guide ? 

How will thy single arm oppose 
The victor of a thousand foes, 

Who proved in Janas thdn his might 
And slew the rovers of the night ? 

The remnant of those legions, they 
Who saw his power that fatal day, 

Now in this ieaguered city dread 
The mighty chief from whom they fled. 

And wouldst thou meet the lord of men, 
Beard the great lion in his den. 

And, when thine eyes are open, break 
The slumber of a deadly snake ? 

Who may an equal battle wage 
With him, so awful in his rage, 

Fierce as the God of Death whom none 
May vanquish, Dagaratha’s son ? 

But, Rdvap, shall the lady still 
Refuse compliance with thy will ? 

No, listen, King, to this design 

Which soon shall make the captive thine. 

This day through Lankd,’s streets proclaim 

That four of us^ of highest fame 

With Kumbhakarna at our head 

Will strike the son of Raghu dead. 

Forth to the battle will we go 
And prove our prowess on the foe. 

Then, if our bold attempt succeed, 

No further plans thy hopes will need. 

Bub if in vain our warriors strive, 

And Raghu’s son be left alive, 

We will return, and, wounded sore, 

Our armour stained with gouts of gore, 
Will show the shafts that rent each frame, 
Keen arrows marked with Rdma’s name, 
And say we giants have devoured 
The princes whom our might o’erpowered. 
Then let the joyful tidings spread 
That Raghu’s royal sons are dead. 

To all around thy pleasure show, 

Gold, pearls, and precious robes, bestow. 
Gay garlands round the portals twine, 
Enjoy the banquet and the wine. 

}, Mahodar, Dwijihwa, Sanhrtfda, and VitardaB, 
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Then go, the scornful lady seek, 

And woo her when her heart is weak. 
Rich robes and gold and gems display, 
^ And gently wile her grief away. 

5 Then will she feel her hopeless state, 

5 Widowed, forlorn, and desolate ; 

• Know that on thee her bliss depends, 
Far frotn her country and her friends; 

I Then, her proud spirit overthrown, 

' The lady will be all thine own.’ 

: CANTO LXV. 

| . — 0 — ^ 


The king upon his neck had thrown 
The jewelled chain which graced his own, 
And garlands of delicious scent 
About bis limbs for ornament. 

Around his arms gay bracelets clung, 

And pendants in his ears were hung. 
Adorned with gold, about his waist 
His coat of mail was firmly braced, 

And like Ndrdyanii or the God 
Who rules the sky he proudly trod. 

Behind him went a mighty throng 
Of giant warriors tall and strong, 

On elephants of noblest breeds, 

With cars, with camels, and with steeds; 
And, armed with spear and axe and sword, 
Were fain to battle for their lord.* 

CANTO LXVL 


KUMBHAKARNA’S SALLY. 

In pomp and pride of warlike state 
The giant passed the city gate. 

He raised his voice ; the hills, the shore 
Of Lankd’s sea returned the roar. 

The Vdnars saw the chief draw nigh 
W horn not the ruler of the sky, 

Nor Yama, monarch of the dead. 

Might vanquish, and affrighted fled. 

When royal Angad, Bib’s son, 

Saw the sacred Vanars turn and run, 
Undaunted still he kept his ground, 

And shouted as he gazed around : 

* O Nala, Nfla, stay, nor let 

Your souls your generous worth forget. 

O Kumud and Gnviksha. why 
Like base-born Vinars will ye fly ? 

Turn, turn, nor shame your order thus : 
This giant is ilo match for us.’ 

They heard his voice : the flight was 
Again for war they stood arrayed, [stayed ; 
And hurled upon the foe a shower 
Of mountain peaks and trees in flower. 

1 A name of "Vishnu. 

2 There is so much commonplace repebibion in these 
Sallies of bhe Rakshaa ohiefbaina that omisaiona are frequ- 
ently necessary. The usual ill omens attend bhe sully of 
Kumbhakarna, and the Canto ends with a description of 
the terrified Vanars’ Bight which, is briefly repeated in 
diSerent words at the beginning of bhe next Canto. 


KUMBHAKARNA’S SPEECH. 

But haughty Kumbhakar^a spurned 
His counsel, and to R^van turned : 

‘ Thy life from peril will I free 
And slay the foe who threatens thee. 

A hero never vaunts in vain, 

Like bellowing clouds devoid of rain. 

Nor, Monarch, be thine ear inclined 
To counsellors of slavish kind, 
i Who with mean arts their king mislead 
I And mar each g?illant plan and deed. 

■; O, let not words like his beguile 
The glorious king of Lankd’s isle.* 

1 Thus scornful Kumbliakarna cried, 

I And Hdvan with a laugh replied ; 

I * Mahodar fears and fain would shun 
The battle with Ik.-shvdku’s son. 

Of all my giant warriors, who 
; Is strong as thou, and brave and true ? 

■ Ride, Conqueror, to the battle ride, 

I And tame the foeinan’s senseless pride. 

' Go forth like Yaina to the field, 

{ And let thine arm thy trident wield. 

J Scared by the lightning of thine eye 
I The Vdnar hosts will turn and fly j 
And Rama, when he sees thee near. 

With trembling heart will own his fear.* 
The champion heard, and, well content, 
Forth from the hall his footsteps bent. 

He grasped his spear, the foeman’s dread, 

; Btack iron all, both shaft and head, 

I Which, dyed in many a battle, bore 
I Great spots of slaughtered victims’ gore, 
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Still on his limbs their missiles rained : 
Ijiimoved, their blows he still sustained, 
And seemed unconcious of the stroke 
When rocks against his body broke. 

Fierce as the flame when woods are dry 
He charged with fury in his eye. 

Like trees consumed with fervent heat 
They fell beneath the giant's feet. 

Some o’er the ground, dyed red with gore, 
Fled wild with terror to the shore, 

And, deeming that all hope was lost, 

Kan to the bridge they erst had crossed. 
Some clomb the trees their lives to save, 
Some sought the mountain and the cave ; 
Some hid them in the bosky dell, 

And there in deathlike slumber fell. 

When Angad saw the chieftains fly 
He called them with a mighty cry ; 

‘ Once more, 0 Vdnara, charge once more, 
On to the battle as before. 

In all her compass earth has not, 

To hide you safe, one secret spot. 

What t leave your arms ? each nobler dame 
Will scorn her consort for the shame. 

This blot upon your names efface, 

And keep your valour from disgrace. 

Stay, chieftains ; wherefore will ye run, 

A band of warriors scared by one ? ' 

Scarce would they hear : they would not 
And basely spoke in wild dismay : [stay, 

’* Have we not fought, and fought in vain ? 
Have we not seen our mightiest slain 1 
The giant's matchless force we fear, 

A nd fly because our lives are dear. ’ 

But Ball’s son with gentle art [heart. 
Dispelled their dread and cheered each 
They turned and formed and waited still 
Obedient to the princess will. 
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Thus from their flight the Ydnars turned, 
-And. every heart for battle burned, 
Determined on the spotTo die 
Or gain in a warrior's meed on high. 


Again the Vsinars stooped to seize 
Their weapons, rocks and fallen trees ; 
Again the deadly fight began, 

And fiercely at the giant ran. 

Unmoved the monster kept his place : 

He raised on high his awful mace, 

Whirled the huge weapon round his 
And laid the foremost Vdnars dead. 

Eight thousand fell bedewed with gore, 
Then sank and died seven hundred more. 
Then thirty, twenty, ten, or eight 
At each fierce onset met their fate, 

And fast the fallen were devoured 
Like snakes by Garud’s beak o’erpowered. 
Then Dwivid from the Vdnar van, 

Armed with an uptorn mountain, ran, 

Like a huge cloud when fierce winds blow, 
A nd charged amain the mountain foe. 

With wondrous force the hill he thre.w ; 
O’er Kumbhakarua’s head it flew, 

And falling on his host afar 
Crushed many a giant, steed, and car. 
Hocks, trees, by fierce Haniimdn sped, 
Rained fast on Kumbhakan;ia’s head, 
Whose spear each deadlier missile stopped, 
And harmless on the plain it dropped. 

Then with his furious eyes aglow 
The giant rushed upon the foe, 

Where, with a woody hill upheaved, 
Hanhmdn’s might his charge received. 
Through his vast frame the giant felt 
The angry blow Hamimdn dealt. ^ 

He reeled a moment, sore distressed, 

Then smote tlie Vdnar on the breast, 

As when the War-God’s furious stroke 
Through Krauneha’s hill a passage broke.^ 
Eierce was the blow, and deep and wide 
The rent : with crimson torrents dyed, 
Hamimdn, maddened by the pain, 

Roared like a cloud that brings the rain, 
And from each Rdkshas throat rang out 
Loud clamour and exultant shout. 

Then Nila hurled with mustered might 
The fragment of a mo untain heigh tj 

1 Krfrttikeya the God of~"War, and the hero and 
incarnaMon Paraaui'ama are said bo have cub a passage 
through the raounbaia Kraunoba, a part of the Himalayan 
range, in the same way as the immense gorge bhab splibs 
fehel^yreneea under bhe bowers of Marbore was eloven aft 
one blow, of Boland’s sword Durandal. 
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Nor would the- rook the foe have missed, 

But Kombhakarna raised his fist 
And smote so fiercely that the mass 
Fell crushed to powder on the grass. 

Five ehieftains of the Vd.nar raoo*^ 

Charged Kumbhakarna face to» face, 

And his huge frame they wildly beat 
With rocks and trees and hands and feet, 
Round Rishabh first the giant wound 
His arms and hurled him to the ground, 
Where speechless, senseless, wounded sore. 
He lay^ his face besmeared with gore* 

Then Nila with his fist he slew, 

And S'arabh with his knee overthrew, 

Nor could Gavdksha’s strength withstand 
The force of his terrific hand. 

At Gandbamddan’s eager call 
Rushed thousands to- avenge their fail^ 

Nor ceased, those Vdnars to assail 
With knee and fist and tooth and naik 
Around his foes the giant, threw 
His mighty arms, and nearer drew 
The captives subject to his will t 
Then snatched them* up and ate bis fill. 
Tli^re was no respite tlien, no pause : 

Fast gaped and closed his hell-like Jaws •„ 
Yet, prisoned in that gloomy cave, 

Some Vdnars still tbeir Jives could save : 
Some through his nostrils found a way, 
Some through his ears resought the day. 
like Indra with bis thunder, like 
The God of Death in act to strike, 

The giant seizied his ponderous spear. 

And charged the foe in swift career* 

Before his might the Vinars fell, 

Nor could their hosts his charge repel. 
Then trembling, nor ashamed to run, 

They turned and fied to Ragbu’s sou* 
When Bill’s warrior son^ beheld 
Their filight^, his heart with fury swelled* 
He rushed, with his terrific shout, 

To meet the foe and stay the rout. 

He came, he hurled a mountain peak, 

And smote the giant on the cheek. 

1 Riahabh, i^arabh, Nila, Gavaksha, and Gandhamadan. 

2 Angad. The bexfa c^lls biia the son of fche son of 
him who bolds bho bhunderbolt), i, e, the grandson of 
Indra. 


His ponderous spear the giant threw t. 
Fierce was the cast, the aim was true 
But Angad, trained in war and tried, 

Saw ere it came, and leapt aside. 

Then with his open hand he smote 
The giant on the chest and throat. 

That blow the giant scarce sustained ; 

But sense and strength were soon regained. 
With force which nothing might resist 
He caught the Vdiiiar by the wrist, 

Whirled him, as if in pastime, round, 

And dashed him senseless on the ground. 
There low on earth his. foe lay crushed. - 
At King Sugrfva next he rushed, 

Who,, waiting for the charge, stood still*, 
And heaved on high a shattered hill, 
lie looked on Kumbhakar^a dyed 
With streams of blood, and fiercely cried t 
‘Great glory has thine arm aehievedi, 

And thousands of their lives bereavedl 
Now leave a while thy meaner foes,. 

And brook the hill Sngidva throws..’’ 

He spoke, and hurled the mass he held t 
The giant’s chest the stroke repelled. 

Then on the V^nars fell despair,. 

And Rdksbas clamour filled the air* 

The giant raised his arm, and fast. 

Came the tremendous^ spear he cast.. 
Hamimd,n caught it as id fLew„ 

And knapped it on his knee in two*. 

The giant saw the broken spear 
His clouded eye confessed, his. fear-;; 

Yet at Sugrtva’s. head he- seat. 

A peak from Lanka’s mountain rent; 

The rushing mass no. might could stay t: 
Sugriva foil and senseless lay. 

The giant stooped his foe to- seizej. 

And bore him- thence,, as bears the; breeze 
A cloud in autumn through the slcy. 

He heard the sad Immortals- sigh, 

And shouts of triumph long aiid loud 
Went up from all the Rdkshas crowdl 

1 Liberally, weighing a thousand hhitras. The- bhhrck 
is A weight equal to|^2000 yafos, the pala ia equal to four 
fexnas, and the Icavsa to 11375 Freneh grammes or about, 
176 grains troy. The s^jcar seems very light for a warriojf 
of Kumhhakarna’s st-resgth and stature and the W(trk 
performed withit- 
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Tliroug-h Lankd's gate the giant passed 
Hoiding his straggling captive fast, 

While fi'om each terrace, house, and tower 
Fell on his haugty head a shower 
Of fragrant scent and flowery rain, 

; Blossoms and leaves and scattered grain. ^ 

By slow degrees the Vd-nars’ lord 
Felt life and sense and strength restored. 
He heard the giants’ joyful boast ; 

’ He thought upon his V4nar host, 

i His teeth and feet he fiercely plied, 

f And bit and rent the giant^s side, 

Wlio, mad with pain and smeared with 
Hurled to the ground the load he [gore, 
Kegardless of a storm of blows [bore. 
Swift to the sky the Vdnar rose, 

Then lightly like a flying ball 
High overleapt the city wall, 

And joyous for deliverance won 
Kegained the side of Kaghu’s son. 

And Kumbhakarijia, mad with hate 
And fury, sallied from the gate, 

Tbe carnage of the foe renewed 
And filled his maw with gory food, 
Slaying, with headlong frenzy blind, 

Both Tiuar foes and giant kind-. 

Nor would Suinitrd's valiant son ^ 

The might of Kumbbakarna shun, 

Who through his harness felt the sting 
Of keen shafts loosened from the string. 
His heart confessed the warrior's power, 
And, bleeding from the oeaseless shower 
That smote him on the chest and side, 
With words like these the giant cried ; 

‘ Well fouglit, well fought, Sumitr^'s son ; 
Eiei nal glory hast thou won, 

For thou in desperate fight hast met 
Tlae victor never conquered yet, 

Whom, borne on huge Air^vat’s back, 

Hen Indra trembles to attack. 

Go, son of Queen Sumitrd, go: 

Thy valour and thy strength I know. 


1 The custom of throwing parched or roasted grain, 
with wreaths and flowers, on the heads of kings and 
conquerors when they go forth bo battle and return is 
frequently mentioned by Indian poets. 

2 X^tkshmai^, 


Now all my hope and earnest will 
Is Rdma in the fight to kill. 

Let him beneath my weapons fail. 

And I will meet and conquer all.’ 

The chieftain, of Sumitrd born, 

Made answer as he laughed in scorn ; 

‘Yea, thou hast won a victor’s fame 
From trembling Gods and Indra’s shame. 
There waits tliee now a mightier foe 
Whose prowess thou hast .yet to know. 
There, famous in a hundred lands, 

Rdma the son of Raghu stands.’ 

Straight at the king the giant sped, 

And eai-th was shaken at his tread 
His bow the hero grasped and strained, 
And deadly shafts in torrents rained. 

As Kumbbakarna felt each stroke 
From his huge mouth burst fire and smoke ; 
His hands were loosed in mortal pain 
And dropped his weapons on tbe plain. 
Though reft of spear and sword and mace 
No terror changed his haughty face. 

With heavy hands be rained his blows 
A nd. smote to death a thousand hm. 
Where’er the furious monster strode, 

While down his limbs tbe red blood flowed 
Like torrents down a mountain’s side, 
Vinars and bears and giants died. 

High o’er his head a rook he swung, 

And tbe huge mass at Edma flung. 

But Emma’s arrows bright as flame 
Shattered the mountain as it came. 

Then Raghu’s son, his eyes aglow 
With burning anger, charged the foe, 

And as his bow he strained and tried 
With fearful clang the cord replied. 

Wroth at the bowstring’s threatening clang 
To meet his foe the giant sprang. 

High towering with enormous frame 
Huge as a wood-crowned hill he came. 

But Ed.ma firm and self-possessed 
In words like these the foe addressed : 

* Draw near, 0 Rdkshas lord, draw near, 
Nor turn thee from the fight in fear. 

Thou meetest Rd-ma face to face, 

Destroyer of the giant race. 

Come, fight, and thou shalt feel this hour, 
Laid low in death, thy conqueror’s pqw^ 
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He ceased : and mad with wrath and 
The giant champion thus replied : [pride 
‘Gome thou to me and thou shalt find 
A foeman of a different kind. 

No Khara, no Viri^dha, — thou 
Hast met a mightier warrior now. 

The strength of Kumbhakarna fear, 

And dread the iron mace I rear. 

This mace in days of yore subdued 
The Gods and Djinav multitude- 
Prove, lion of Ikshvdku’s line, 

Thy power upon these limbs of mine. 

Then, after trial, shalt thou bleed, 

And with thy flesh my hunger feed.* 

He ceased; and Bdma, undismayed, 
Upon his cord those arrows laid 
Which pierced the stately Sd.1 trees through, 
And Bdli king of Vdnara slew. 

They flew, they smote, but smote in vain 
Those mighty limbs that felt no pain. 

Then Kdma sent with surest aim 
The dart that bore the Wind-God’s name. 
The missile from the giant tore 
His huge arm and the mace it bore, 

Wliieh crushed the Vdnars where it fell: 
And dire was Kumbhakaina’s yell. 

The giant seized a tree, and then 
Rushed madly at the lord of men. 

Another dart, Lord Indra’s own, 

To meet ids furious onset thrown, 

His left arm from the shoulder lopped, 

And like a mountain peak it dropped. 

Then from the bow of Rdrna aped 
Two arrows, each with crescent head ; 

And, winged with might which naught 
They .cut the giants legs away, [could stay, 
They fell, and awful was the sound 
As, those vast columns shook the ground ; 
And sky and sea and hill and cave 
In echoing roars their answer gave. 

Then from his side the hero drew 
A dart th^lt like the tempest flew-— 

No deadlier shaft has ever flown 
Than that which Indra called his own— 
Nor could the giant’s mail-armed neck 
The fury of the missile check. 

Through skin and flesh and bone it smote 
And rent asunder head and throat. 


Down with the sound of thunder rolled 
The head adorned with rings of gold, 

And crushed to pieces in its fall 
A gate, a tower, a massive wall. 

Hurled to the sea the body fell : 

Terrific was the ocean’s swell, 

Nor could swift fin and nimble leap 
Save the crushed creatures of the deep. 

Thus he who plagued in impious pride 
The Gods and Brd,hma,us fought and died. 
Glad were the hosts of heaven, and long 
The air re-echoed with their song.^ 
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They ran to Rd,vau in his hall 
And told him of his brother’s fall : 

‘Fierce as the God who rules the dead, 
Upon the routed foe he fed ; 

And, victor for a while, at length 
Fell slain by Rdina’s matchless strength. 
Now like a mighty hill in size 
His mangled trunk extended lies, 

And where he fell, a bleeding mass, 

Blocks Laukd’s gate that none may pass.* 
The monarch heard : his strength gave 
And fainting on the ground he lay. [way ; 
Grieved at the giants’ mournful tale. 

Long, shrill was Atikd,ya’s wail ; 

And Trii^iras in sorrow bowed 
His triple head, and wept aloud, 

Mahodar, Mahdp^rsva shed 

Hot tears and mourned their brother dead. 

At length, his wandering sense restored, 

In loud lament cried Laakd-’s lord.; 

‘ Ah chief, for might and valour famed, 
Whose arm the haughty foeman tamed, 
Forsaking me, thy friends and all, 

Why hast thou fled to Yama’s hall ? 

1 I have abridged this long Ganbo by omibbing some 
vain repefcibions common place .epibheta and similea and 
other unimportant matter. There are many verses in this 
Canto which European scholars would rigidly exclude as 
unmiabakeably the work of later rhapsodists. Even tho 
reverent Oommentabor whom I follow ventures to remark 
once or twice ; Ayam Uokah prakahipta iti bahavdh, ‘ This 
*/ofot or vorsfe is in the opinion of many interpol^bad," 
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"Why hast thou- fled, to taste no more 
The slaughtered foemaii’s flesh and gore ? 
Ah me, my life is done to-day : 

My better arm is lopped away, 

Whereon in danger I relied, 

And, fearless, Gods and fiends defied. 
How could a shaft from Rdma’s bow 
The matchless giant overthrow, 

Whose iron frame so strong of yore 
The crushing bolt of Indra bore ? 

This day the Gods and sages meet 
And triumph at their foe’s defeat. 

This day the Vd,nar chiefs will boast 
And, with new ardour fired, their host 
In fiercer onset will assail 
Our city, and the ramparts scale. 

What care I for a monarch’s name, 

For empire, or the Maithil dame ? 

What joy can power and riches give, 

Or life that I should care to live, 

Unless this arm in mortal fray 
The slayer of my brother slay ? 

For me, of Kumbhakarija reft, 

Death is the only solace left ; 

And I will seek,, o’er whelmed with woes. 
The realm to which my brother goes. 

Ah me ill-minded, not to take 
His counsel when Vibhfshau spake. 
When he this evil day foretold 
My foolish heart was overbold : 

I drove my sage adviser hence, 

And reap the fruits of mine offence.’ 
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Pierced to the soul by sorrow’s sting 
Thus wailed the evil-hearted king. 

Then Trisiras stood forth and cried : 

* Yea, father, he- has fought and died, 

Our bravest : and the loss is sore t 
But rouse thee, and lament no more. 

Hast tbou not still thy coat of mail, 

Thy bow and shafts which never fail ? 

A thousand asses draw thy car 
Which roars like thunder heard afar. 

Thy valour and thy warrior skill, 

Thy Godrgiyeti strength, are left thee still. 


Unarmed, thy matchless might subdued 
The Gods and Ddnav multitude. 

Armed with thy glorious weapons, how 
Shall Haghu’s son oppose thee now ? 

Or, sire, within thy palace stay ; 

And I myself wnll sweep away 
Thy foes, like Garud when he makes 
A banquet of the writhing snakes. 

Soon Haghu’s son shall press the plain. 

As Narak^ fell by Vishnu slain, 

Or Sambar® in rebellious pride 
Who met the King of Gods® and died,’ 

The monarch heard : his courage grew. 
And life and spirit came anew. 

Devdntak and Narantak heard, 

And their fierce soul with joy were stirred ; 
And Atikdya^ burned to fight, 

And heard the summons with delight ; 
While from the rest loud rang the cry, 

‘ I too will fight,’ ‘and I,’ ‘ and I.’ 

The joyous king his sons embraced, 

With gold and chains and jewels graced. 
And sent them forth with stirring speech 
Of benison and praise to each. 

Forth from the gate the princes sped 
And ranged for war the troops they led. 
The VAnar legions charged anew. 

And trees and rocks for missiles flew. 

They saw NarAutak’s mighty form 
Borne on a steed that mocked the storm. 
To check his charge in vain they strove : 
Straight-through their host his way he clove^ 
As springs a dolphin through the tide ; 

And countless VAnar’s fell and died, 

And mangled limbs and corpses lay 
To mark the chiefs ensanguined way. 
Sugriva saw them fall or fly 
When fierce NarAutak’s steed was nigh, 
And marked the giant where he sped 
O’er heaps of dying or of dead. 

He bade the royal Angad face 
That bravest chief of giant race. 


1 Narak was a demon, son of Bhumi or Earbh, who 
haanted the city pragjyotisha. 

2 Sambar was a demon of dtoughb. 

3 Indra. 


Atikaya (Hugo of Frame) and Trisiras (Throo-Hoadod' 
were all sons of Biraf. 
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Aa springs the sun from clouds dispersed, 
So Angad from the Vd,nars burst. 

No weapon for the fight he bore 

Save nails and teeth, and sought no more. 

* Leave, giant chieftain," thus he spoke, 

^ Leave foes unworthy of thy stroke, 

A nd bend against a nobler heart 
The terrors of thy deadly dart." 

Nardntak heard the words he spake; 
Fast breaching, like an angry snake, . 
With bloody teeth his lips he pressed 
And hurled his dart at Angad’s breast. 
True was the aim and fierce the stroke, 

Yet on his breast the missile broke. 

Then Angad at the giant flew, 

And with a blow his courser slew ; 

The fierce hand crushed through flesh and 
And steed and rider fell o’erthrown* [bone, 
Nardntak’s eyes with fury blazed ; 

His heavy hand on high he raised 
And struck in savage wrath the head 
Of Ball’s son, who reeled and bled, 

Fainted a moment and no more : 

Then stronger, fiercer than before [stay, 
Smote with that fist which naught could 
And. crushed to death the giant lay. 
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Then raged the Rd,kshas chiefs, and all 
Burned to avenge Nard.ntak’s fall. 
Devintak raised his club on high 
And rushed at Angad with a cry. 

Behind came Tri^iras, and near 
Mahodar charged with levelled spear. 
There Angad stood to fight with three ; 
High o’er his head he waved a tree, 

And at Devdntak, swift and true 
As Indra’s flaming bolt, it flew. 

But, cut by giant shafts in twain, 

With miuished force it flew in vain. 

A shower of trees and blocks of stone 
From Angad’s hand was fiercely thrown ; 
But well his club Devdnfcak plied 
And turned each rock and tree aside. 

Nor yet, by three such foes assailed, 

The heart of Angad sank or quailed. 


He slew the mighty beast that bore 
Mahodar ; from his head he tore 
A bleeding tusk, and blow on blow 
Fell fiercely on his Bdkshas foe. 

The giant reeled, but strength regained, 
And furious strokes on Angad rained, 
Who, wounded by the storm of blows, 
Sank on his knees, but swiftly rose. 

Then Trisiras, as up he sprang, 

Drew his great bow with awful clang, 

And fixed three arrows from his sheaf 
Full in the forehead of the chief. 

Haudmdn saw, nor long delayed 
To speed with Nila to his aid, 

Who at the three-faeed giant sent 
A peak from Lankd’s mountain rent. 

But Tri^iras with certain aim 
Shot rapid arrows as it came ; 

And shivered by their force it broke 
And fell to earth with flash and smoke. 
Then as the Wind-God’s son came nigh, 
Devintak reared his mace on high. 
Handmdn smote him on the head 
And stretched the monstrous giant dead. 
Fierce Tri^iras with fury strained 
His bow, and showers of arrows rained 
That smote on Nila’s side and chest : 

He sank a moment, sore distressed ; 

But quickly gathered strength to seize 
A mountain with his crown of trees. 
Crushed by the hill, distained with gore, 
Mahodar fell to rise no more. 

Then Tri^iras raised high spear 
Which chilled the trembling foe with fear, 
And, like a flashing meteor through 
The air at Hanum^n it flew. 

The Vdnar shunned the threatened stroke, 
And with strong hands the weapon broke, 
The giant drew his glittering blade ; 

Dire was the wound the weapon made 
Deep in the Vdnar’s ample chest, 

Who, for a moment sore oppressed, 

Raised his broad hand, regaining might, 
And struck the rover of the night. 

Fierce was the blow : with one wild yell 
Low on the earth the monster fell. 
Haniimjtn seized his fallen sword 
Which served no more its senseless lord, 
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‘Say, who is this, of mountain 
This archer with the lion eyes ? 

His car, which strikes our host with awe^ 
A thousand eager coursers draw. 
Surrounded by the flashing spears 
Which line his car, the chief appears 
Like some huge cloud when lighttiiugs play 
About it on a stormy day ; 

And the great bow he joys to hold 
Whose bended back is bright with gold, 

As Indra’s bow makes glad the skies, 

That best of chariots glorifies, 

O see the sunlike splendour flung 
From the great flag above hiuj hung, 
Where, blazoned with refulgent lines, 

Rdhu^ the dreadful Dragon shines. 

Full thirty quivers near his side, 

His car with shafts is well supplied ; • 

And flashing like the light of stars 
Gleam his two mighty seimitars. 

Say, best of giants, who is he 
Before whose face the Vilnars flee ?* 

Thus Rama spake. Vibhtsha^ eyed 
The giant chief, and thus replied .* 

*This Rdma, this is Rdvajj’s son 
High fame his youthful might has won. 

He, best of warriors, bows his ear 
The wisdom of the wise to hear. 

Supreme is he mid those who know 
The mastery of sword and bow. 

Unrivalled in the bold attack 
On elephant’s or courser’s back, 

He knows, beside, each subtler art, 

To win the foe, to bribe, or part. 

On him the giant hosts rely, 

And fear li'o ill when he is nigh. 

This peerless chieftain bears the name 
Of Atikdya huge of frame, 

Whom Dhanyam^liid of yore 
To Rdvani lord of Lankd bore,’ 

Roused by his bow-string’s awful dang, 
To meet their foes the Vdnars sprang. 
Armed with tall trees from Lankd’s wood, 
And rocks and mountain peaks, they stood. 
The giant’s arrows, gold-bedecked, 

The storm of hurtling missiles checked; 


And from the monster triple-necked 
Smote his huge heads with crowns bedecked. 
Then Mahdparsva burned with ire ; 

Fierce flashed his eyes with vengeful fire. 

A moment on the dead he gazed, 

Then his black mace aloft was raised, 

And down the mass of iron came 
That struck and shook the Vdnar’s frame. 
Haniiin^n’s chest was wellnigh crushed, 

A nd from his mouth red torrents gushed ; 
Yet served one instant to restore 
His spirit : from the foe he tore 
His awful mace, and smote, and laid 
The giant in the dust dismayed. 

Crushed were his jaws and teeth and eyes: 
Breathless and still he lay as lies 
A summit from a mountain rent 
By him who rules the firmament. 

0 — * , 

CANTO LXXL 


ATIKAYA’S death. 

But Atikdya’s wrath grew high • 

To see his noblest kinsmen die. 

He, fiercest of the giant race, 

Presuming still on JBrahm;^’s grace ; 

Proud tamer of the Immortals* pride, 
Whose power and might with Indra’s vied, 
For blood and vengeful carnage burned, 
And on the foe his fury turned. 

High on a car that flashed and glowed 
Bright as a thousand suns he rode. 

Around his princely brows was set 
A rich bejewelled coronet. 

Gold pendants on his ears he wore ; 

He straitied and tried the bow he bore, 

And ever, as a shaft he aimed, 

His name and royal race proclaimed. 

Scarce might the Vitnars brook to hear 
His clanging bow and voice of fear : 

To Raghu’s elder sou they fled, 

Their sure defence in woe and dread. 

Then Rama bent his eyes afar 
And saw the giant in his ear 
Fast following the flying crowd 
And roaring like a rainy cloud. 

He, with the lust of battle fired, 

Turned to Vibhishan and inquired : 


1 The deraoB of eclipse who eeiaea the Sun and Moon. 
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And ever on his foemen poured 
Fierce tempest from his clanging cord ; 

Nor could the Vdnar chiefs sustain 
His shafts’ intolerable rain. 

They fled: the victor gained the place 
Where stood the lord of Baghu’s race, 

And cried with voice of thunder : ‘Lo, 

Borne on my car, with shaft and bow, 

I, champion of the giants, scorn 
To fight with weaklings humbly born. 

Come forth your bravest, if he dare, 

And fight with one who will not spare.’ 

Forth sprang Suinitrd’s noble child, ^ 
And strained his ready bow, and smiled ; 
And giants treuibled as the clang 
Tlirough heaven and earth reechoing rang. 
The giant to his string applied 
A pointed shaft, and proudly cried ; 

‘Turn, turn, Sumitrd’s son and fly. 

For terrible as Death am T. 

Fly, nor that youthful form oppose. 
Untrained in war, to warriors’ blows. 
What ! wilt thou waste thy childish breath 
And wake the dormant fire of death ? 

Cast down, rash boy, that useless bow : 
Preserve thy life ; uninjured go.’ 

He ceased : and stirred by wrath and 
Suraitril’s noble son replied : [pride 

‘ By warlike deed, not words alone, 

The valour of the brave is shown. 

Cease with vain boasts my scorn to move, 
And with thine arm thy prowess prove. 
Borne on thy car, with sword and bow, 
With all thine arms, thy valour show. 
Fight, and my deadly shafts this day 
Low in the dust thy head shall lay, 

And, rushing fast in ceaseless flood, 

Shall rend thy flesh and drink thy blood.’ 

His giant foe no answer made, 

But on his string an arrow laid. 

He raised his arm, the cord he drew, 

At Lakahmau’s breast the arrow flew. 
Sumitr^’s son, his foemen’s dread, 

Shot a fleet shaft with crescent head, 
Which oleft that arrow pointed well, 

And harmleas to the earth it fell, 
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A shower of shafts from Lakshama^’s bow 
Fell fast and furious on the foe 
Who quailed not as the missiles smote 
With idle force his iron coat. 

Then came the friendly Wind-God near, 
And whispered thus in Laksh man’s ear : 

‘ Such shafts as these in vain assail 
Thy foe’s impenetrable mail. 

A more tremendous missile try, 

Or never may the giant die. 

Employ the mighty spell, and aim 
The weapon known by Brahmil’s name,’ 

He ceased, Sumitrd’s son obeyed; 

On his great bow the shaft was laid, 

And wit a roar like thunder, true 
As Indra’s flashing bolt, it flew. 

The giant poured his shafts like rain 
To check its course, but all in vain. 

With spear and mace and sword be tried 
To turn the fiery dart aside. 

Winged with a force which naught could 
It smote tlie monster in the neck, [check, 
And, sundered from his shoulders, rolled 
To earth his head and helm of gold. 


CANTO LXXIL 


EA VAN’S SPEECH. 

The giants bent, in rage and grief, 

Their eyes upon the fallen chief ; 

Tlien flying wild with fear and pale 
To B^van bore the mournful tale. 

He heard how Atik^ya died, 

Then turned him to ins lords, and cried : 
‘Where are they noW' — my bravest — where, 
Wise to consult and prompt to dare ? 
Where is Dhdmrdksha, skilled to wield 
All weapons in the battle field ? 

Akampan, and Prahasta’s might, 

And Kumbhakari^a bold in fight? 

These, these and many a Rdkshas more, 
Each master of the arms he bore, 

Who every foe in fight o’erfchrew, 

The victory none could e’er subdue. 

Have perished by the might of one, 

The vengeful -arm of Eaghu’s son. 
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In rain I cast mine eyes around, 

No matcli for R^ina here is found. 

No chief to stand before that bow 
"WiiGse deadly shafts have caused our woe. 
Now, waiTiors, to your stations hence ; 
Provide ye for the wall’s defence, 

And be the A^oka garden, where 
The lady lies, your special care. 

Be every lane and passage barred. 

Set at each gate a chosen guard, 

And with your troops, where danger calls, 
Be ready to defend the walls. 

Each movement of the V'Xnars mark ; 
Observe them when the skies grow dark; 
Be ready in the dead of night, 

And ere the morning bring the light. 
Taught by our loss we may not scorn 
These legions of the forest-born.’ 

He ceased t the Hiikshas lord obeyed ; 
Each at his post his troops arrayed;[bhrough, 
And, torn with pangs that pierced him 
The monarch from the hail withdrew* 


CANTO LXXHI. 


INDRAJIT’S VICTORY. 

But Indrajit the fierce and bold 
With words like these his sire consoled t 
‘ Dismiss, O King, thy grief and dread, 
And be not thus disquieted. 

A gainst , this numbing sorrow strive, 

For Indrajit is yet alive ; 

And none in battle may withstand 
The fury of his strong right hand 
This day, 0 sire, thine eyes shall see 
The sons of Raghu slain by me,’ 

He ceased : be bade the king farewell ; 
Clear, mid the roar of drum and shell, 

The clash of sword and harness rang 
As to his car the warrior sprang. 

Close followed by his Rdkshas train [plain. 
Through Lanksl'a gate he reached the 
Thei^ down he leapt, and bade a band 
Of giants by the chariot stand : 

Then with due rites, .as rules require, 

Did worship to the Lord of Eire. 


The sacred oil, as texts ordain. 

With wreaths of scented -flowers and grain. 
Within the dame in order due, 

That mightiest of the giants threw., ' 

There on the ground were spear and blade, ^ 
And arrowy leaves and fuel laid 
An iron ladle deep and wide, 

And robes with sanguine colours dyed. ; 

Beside him stood a sable goat : 

The giant seized it by the throat, 

And straight from the consuming flame 
Auspicious signs of victory came. 

For swiftly, curling to the right. 

The Are leapt up with willing light 
Undimmed by smoky cloud, and, red 
Like gold, upon the offering fed. [glowed i 
They brought him, while the flame yet ' 

The dart by Brahmd’s grace bestowed* i 

And all the arms he wielded well 1 

Were charmed with text and holy spell, ■ 
Then fiercer for the fight he burned, 

And at the foe his chariot turned, 

While all his followers lifting high 
Their maces charged with furious cry. 

Dire, yet more dire the battle grew, 

As rocks and trees and arrows flew. 

The giant shot his shafts like rain, 

And Vdnars fell in myriads slain. 

Sugrfva, Angad, Nfla felt 

The wounds his hurtling arrows dealt. 

His shafts the blood of Gaya drank ; 

Hanurndn reeled and Mainda sank. 

Bright as the glances of the sun ^ 

Came the swift darts they could not shun. 
Caught in the arrowy nets he wove, i 

In vain the sons of Raghus strove ; 

And Rdma, the darts oppressed : 

His brother cliieftain thus addressed : 

‘ See, first this giant warrior sends 
Destruction mid our Vjinar friends, 1 

And now his arrows thick and fiisfc 
Their binding neb around us cast. 

To Brahmd’s grace the chieftain owes 
The matcliless power and might he shows ; 

And mortal strength in vain contends 
With him whom Brahma’s self befriends. 

Then let us still with dauntless hearts 
Endure this storm of pelting darts. 
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Soon musb we sink bereaved of sense ; 

And then the victor, hurrying henosi 
Will seek his father in his hall- 
And tell him of his foeraen’s fall/ 

He ceased : overpowered by shaft and 
The sons of Kaglm reeled and fell. [spelL 
The R^kshas on their bodies gazed ; 

And, mid tlie shouts his followers raised, 
Sped back to Lankl to relate 
III Rd van's hall the princes’ fate. 


CANTO LXXIV. 


THE MEDICIN AL HERBS.. 


The shades of falling night concealed 
The caimage of the battle field, 

Which, bearing each a blazing brandy 
Hamim^u and Vibhlshaij, scanned, 

Moving with slow and anxious tread 
Among the dying and the dead^ 

Sad was. the scene of slaughter shown; 
Where’er the torches’ light was thrown. 
Here mountain forms of Vdnars lay 
Whose heads and Limbs were lopped away. 
Arms legs and fingers strewed the ground,. 
Aiid severed heads, lay thick aroundv 
The earth was moist with sanguine streams. 
And sighs, were heard and. groans and 
There lay Sugriva stilL and' cold, [screams. 
There Angad, once so brave and bold. 

There Jdmbaviln ids might reposed, 

There Vegadar^f’s eyes were closed ; 

There in the dust was Nala’s pride, 

And Dwivid lay by Mainda’s side. 

Where’er they looked the ensanguined plain 
Was strewn with myriads of the slain p 
They sought with keenly searching eyes 
King Jambavdn supremely wise. 

His strength had fiuled by slow decay, 

And pierced with countless shafts he lay. 
They saw, and hastened Ur his side. 

And thus the sage Vibldsha^ cried : 

‘■ Thee, monarch of the bears, we seek • 
Speak if thou yet art living, speak..’ 


1' In such oases as this I am not careful bo reproduce 
the numbers of bhe poeb, which in the text which 1 follow 
aro 670000000 ; tho Bengal recension being content with 
thutj million leos^ 


Slow came the aged chief’s reply : 

Scarce could he say with, many a sigh : 

‘ Torn with keen shafts which pierce each 
My strength is gone, my sight is dim ; [limb, 
Yet though I scarce can raise mine eyes, 
Thy voice, O' chief, I recognize. 

O, while these ears can hear thee, say, 

Has Hanumd-n survived tliis day ? ’ 

‘Why ask,’ Vibhfshan. cried, ‘for one 
Of lower rank, the Wind-God’s son ? 

Hast thou forgotten, first in place, 

The princely chief of Kaghu’s race ? 

Can King Sugrfva claim no care, 

And Angad,. his imperial heir ^ ’ 

‘ Yea, dearer than my noblest friends 
Is he on whom om’ hope depends. 

For if the Wind-God’s son survive, 

All we though dead are yet alive. 

Bub if his precious life be fled 
Though living still we are but dead : 

He is our hope and sure relief ’ 

Thus slowly spoke the aged chief: 

Then to his side Hamirn^n came, 

And with low reverence named bis name. 
Cheered by the face he longed to view 
The wounded chieftain lived anew. 

‘ Go forth,’ he cried, '0 strong and brave, 
And in their woe the Vd.uars save. 

No might but thine, supremely great, 

May help us in our lost estate. 

The trembling bears and Viinars cheer, 
Calm their sad hearts, dispel their fear. 
(Save Raghu’s noble sons, and heal 
The deep wounds of the winged steel. 

High o’er the waters of the sea 
To far Himalaya’s summits flee. 

Kailto there wilt thou behold, 

And Rishabh with his peaks of gold. 
Between them see a mountain rise 
Whose splendour will enchant thine eyes ; 
His sides are clothed above, below, 

With all the rarest herbs that grow. 

Upon that mountain’s lofty crest 
Four plants, of sovereing powers possessed 
Spring from the soil, and flashing there 
Shed radiance through the neighbouring air.. 
One draws the shaft ; one brings again 
The breath of life to warm the slain 
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One lieals each wound ; one gives anew 
To faded cheeks tlieir wonted hue. 

3fly, chieftain, to that mountain’s brow 
And bring those herbs to save us now.’ 

Hanumdn heard, and springing through 
The air like Vishi^tu’s discus^ flew. 

The sea was passed: beneath him, gay 
With bright-winged birds, the mountains 
And brook and lake and lonely glen, [lay, 
And fertile lauds with toiling men. 

On, on he sped : before him rose 
The mansion of perennial snows. 

There soared the glorious peaks as fair 
As white clouds in the summer air. 

Here, bursting from tlie Ie»fy shade, 

In thunder leapt the wild cascade. 

He looked on many a pure retreat 
Dear to the Gods’ and sages’ feet : 

The spot where Brahmii dwells apart, 

The place whence Rudra launcheti his dart;^ 
Vishnu’s high seat and Jiulra’s home, 

And slopes where Yama’s servants roam. 
There was Kuvera’s bright abode ; 

There Brahind’s mystic weapon glowed. 
There was the noble hill whereon 
Those herbs with wondrous lustre shone, 
And, ravished by the glorious sight, 
Hahhman rested on the height. 

He, moving down the glittering peak, 

The healing herbs began to seek ; 

But, when he thought to seize the prize, 
They hid them from his eager eyes. 

Then' to the bill in wrath he spake : 

* !Mine arm this day shall vengeance take, 

If thou wilt feet no pity, i\one. 

In tliis great need of R^ghu’s son.’ 

He ceased : his mighty arms he bent 
And from the trembling mountain rent 
His huge head with the life it bore, 

Snakes, elephants, and golden ore, 

O er hill and plain and watery waste 
His rapid way again he traced, 

l The discvxs or quoit), a sharp-edged circular missile, 
ia {)b9 favourite weapon of vish^u, 

^ 2 To, destroy Tripura bha triple city in the sky ait and 

arbb, built by Maya for a celebrated Asur or demon, or 
*9 another, commontatpr explains, to destroy KandarpJi or 
liOret 


And mid the wondering Vdnars laid 
His burthen through the air conveyed. 
The wondrous herbs’ delightful scent 
To all the host new vigour lent. 

Free from all darts and wounds and pain 
The sons of Raghu lived again, 

And dead and dying V4nars healed 
Rose vigorous from the battle field. 


CANTO LXXV. 

THE NIGHT ATTACK. 

Sugrfva spake in words like these : 

‘ Now, Vanar lords, the occasion seize. 

For n<)W, of sons and brothers reft, 

To R^vwn little hope is left ; 

And if our host his gates assail 
His weak defence will surely fail.* 

At dead of night the Vdiiar bands 
Rushed on with torches in their hands. 
Scared by the coming of the host, 

Bach giant warder left his post, 

Wliere’er the V^nar legions came 
Tlieir way was marked with hostile flame 
That spread in fury to devour 
Palace and temple, gwte and tower. 

Down came the walls and porches, down 
Came stately piles that graced the town. 

In many a house tiie fire was red, 

On sandal wood and aloe fed, 

And scorching flcimes in billows rolled 
O’er diamonds and pearls and gold- 
On cloth of wool, on silk brocade, 

On linen robes their fury preyed. 

Wheels, poles and yokes were burned, and 
The coursers’ harness in the stall ; [all 
And elephfinfcs’ and chariots’ gear, 

The sword, the buckler, and the spear. 
Seared by the crash of- falling beams, 

Mid lamentations, groans and screams, 
Forth rushed the giants through the flames 
And with them dragged bewildered dames, 
Each, with o’erwhelming terror wild, 

Still clasping to her breast a child. 

The swift fire from a cloud of smoke 
Through many a gilded lattice. .broke. 



Canto XOlir. 


EA'VAU^S LAMENT. 


The fierce blow crashed through flesh and 
And Kumbha lay in death o’erthrow'n.[boii0 
Nikumbha saw his brother die, 

And red with fury flashed his eye. 

He dashed with mighty sway and swing 
His axe against the Vdnar king ; 

But shattered on that living rock 
It split in fragments at the shook. 

Sugrlva, rising to the blow, 

Raised his huge hand and smote his foe, 
And in the dust the giant lay 
Gasping in blood his soul away.i 


And, melting pearl and coral, rose 
O’er balconies and porticoes. 

The startled crane and peacock screamed 
As with strange light the courtyard gleam- 
And fierce unusual glare was thrown [ed, 
On shrinking wood and heated stone. 

From burning stall and stable freed 
Rushed frantic elephant and steed, 

And goaded by the driving blaze 
Fled wildly through the crowded ways. 

As earth with fervent heat will glow 
When comes her final overthrow ; 

From gate to gate, from court to spire 
Proud Lankd, was one blaze of fire, 

And every headland, rock and bay 
Shone bright a hundred leagues away. 
Forth, blinded by the heat and flame 
Ran countless giants huge of frame ; 

A nd, mustering for fierce attack, 

The Vdnars charged to drive them back, 
While shout and scream and roar and cry 
Reechoed through the earth and sky. 

There Rdma stood with strength renewed, 
And ever, as the foe he viewed, 

Shaking the distant regions rang 
His mighty bow’s tremendous clang. 

Then through the gates Nikumbha hied, 
And Kumbha by his brother’s side, 

Sent forth — the bravest and the best — 

To battle by the king’s behest. 

There fought the cliiefs in open field, 

And Angad fell and Dwivid reeled. 

Sugrfva saw : by rage impelled 
He crushed the bow which Kumbha held. 
About his foe Sugriva wound 
His arms, and, heaving from the ground 
The giant, hurled him o’er the bank ; 

And deep beneath the sea he sank. 

Like Mandar hill with furious swell 
Up leapt the waters where he fell. 

Again he rose ; he sprang to land 
And raised on high his tlireatening hand: 
Full on Sugifva’a chest it came 
Amd shook the Vdnar’s massy frame, 

But on the wounded bone he broke 
His wrist — so furious was the stroke. 

With force that naught could stay or .check, 
Sugriva smote him neath the neck. 


CANTO XCIII. 


RX VAN’S LAMENT. 

They sought the king, a mournful train, 
And cried, ‘ My lord, thy son is slain. 

By LakshmM^*s hand, before these eyes, 
The warrior fell no more to rise. 

No time is this for vain regret : 

Thy hero son a hero met ; 

And he whose might in battle pressed 
Lord Indra and the Gods confessed, 

Whose power was stranger to defeat, 

Has gained in heaven a blissful seat;’ 

The monarch heard the mournful tale : 
His heart was faint, his cheek was pale ; 

1 I have briefly despaCched Kumbha and Nikumbha, each 
of whom has in the bexb a long Canbo bo himself. When 
they fall R(£vaa sends forbh MakariCkaha or Orooodile-Eyo, 
the son of Khar a who was slain by Rama in bhe foresb 
before bhe abducbion of Sibt£. The account of hia sallying 
forbh, of his babbleiwibh R^ma and of his death by bhe fiery 
darb of bhabhero occupies two Cantos which I entirely pass 
over, Indrajib again comes forbh and, rendered invisible 
by hia magio art slays countless Vdnars with his unerring 
arrows. He retires bo bhe city and returns bearing in hia 
chariot an effigy of Stba, the work of magic, weeping and 
wailing by hia side. He grasps the lovely image by bhe 
hair and outs ib down with hia scimibar in bhe sight of the 
enraged Hanumin and all bhe Vftnar host. Ab last after 
much fighting of bhe usual kind Indrajib’s ohariob ia broh* 
en in pieces, his obatiobeer is slain, and he himself falls by 
Lahshman’s hand, bo bhe inexpressible delight of the high- 
souled saintsi, the nymphs of heaven and other ooleafriai 
beings, 
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His fleeting sense at length regained, 

In trembiiiig tones he thus complained; : 

‘ Ah me, my son, ray pride : the boast. 

And glory of the giant host. 

Could L'lkshman’s puny might defeat. 

The foe whom Indra feared to meet ? 

Could not thy deadly arrows split 
Proud MandaPs peaks, O Indrajit, 

And the Destroyer’s self destroy 1 
And wast thou conqured by a boy ? 

I will not weep : thy noble deed 
Has bles.sed thee with immortal meed 
Gained by each hero in the skies 
Who fighting for his sovereign dies. 

Now, fearless of all meaner foes, 

The guardian Gods ^ will taste repose t 
But earth to me, with hill and plain, 

Is desolate, for thou art slain. 

Ah, whither hast thou fled, and left 
Thy mother, Lankd, me bereft ; 

Left pride and state and wives iDeliind, 

And lordship over all thy kind ? 

I fondly hoped thy hand should pay 
Due honours on my dying day : 

And OQuldst thou, 0 beloved, flee 
And leave thy funeral rites to me ? 

Life has no comfort left me, none, 

0 Indrajit my son, my son,’ 

Thus wailed he broken by his woes : 

But swift the thought of vengeance rose. 

In awful wrath his teeth he gnashed, 

And from his eyes red lightning flashed. 
Hot from his mouth dame fire and smoke, 
Ab thus the king in fury spoke : 

‘ Through many a thousand years of yore 
The penance and the pain I bore, 

And by fierce torment well sustained 
The highest grace of Brahmd, gained. 

His plighted word my life assured, 

Prom Gods of heaven and fiends secured. 

1 The lokap^llas^ are somebimee regarded as deifaies 
appoiabed by Brahmsi ah bho creation of the world bo act 
as gaurdians of different orders of beings, bub more 
commonly they are identified wit-h the deities presiding 
.over the, four cardinal and four inberraediabe points of 
the- compass, wlnob, according bo Manu V. 96, are 1, 
Indira, guardian of the East : 2. Agni, of the South-east j 
”Sf ¥ama, of the South ; 4 , Sury®, of the Soubh-weab ; 6, 
y&ruaa, of the West ; 6, Pavona or V4yu, of the NorbU- 
west j % Kuvera, of the North j 8, Soma or Chandra, of 
th® Norbh*»aab. . , 


He armed my limbs with burnished mail 
Whose lustre turns the sunbeams pale^ 

In battle proof gainst heavenly bands. 
With thunder in their threatening hands. 
Armed in this mail myself will gO‘ 

With Brahmd’s gift my deadly bow, 

And, cleaving tlirough the foes my way,. 
The slayers miy son will sky.’ 

Then, by his grief to fren 2 y wrought,. 
The captive in the grove he sought-. 

Swift t-brough the sliady path he sped :: 
Barth trembled at his furious tread. 

Fierce were his eyes ; his monstrous hand 
Held drawn fer death his glittering- brand 
There weeping stood the Maithil dame 
She shuddered as the giant came.. 

Near drew the rover of the night 
And raised his sword in act to smite- 
Bub, by his nobler heart impelled,. , 

One Rikshas lord his arm withheld ; 

‘Wilt thou, great Monarch,’ thus he oried^ 
‘Wilt thou, to heavenly Gods allied. 

Blot for all tim-e thy glorious fame,. 

The slayer of a gentle dame ? 

What ! shall a woman’s blood be spilt 
To stain thee with eternal guilt, 

Thee deep in all the Veda’s lore ? 

Far be the thought for evermore. 

Ah look, and let her lovely face- 
This fury from tliy bosom, chase.’' 

He ceased ; the prudent counsel pleased 
The monarch, and his wrath appeased ; 
Then to his council hall in haste 
The giant lord his steps retraced.^ 


RiVAN’S SALLY. * 

The groans and cries of dames who w’'ailed 
Tlie ears of Lankd’s lord assailed, 

For from each house and home was sent 
The voice of weeping and lament. 

1 1 omit two Oaritos iu the first of which E.f£ma wibh. 
an enchanted Gandbarva weapon deals desbruebion- 
among the Rifkshases sent out by Bdvan, and in bhe second 
the Rakshas dames lament the slain and mourn over t&f 
madnets of i^van. ... ... 


CANTO^XeVr. 


C/an5» C, 


"THE FIELD, 


In troubled thought; his head he bowed, 
Then fiercely looking on the crowd 
Of nobles near his throne he broke 
The silence, and in fury spoke : 

"This day my deadly shafts shall fly, 

And Raghu's sons shall surely die. 

This day shall countless Vdnars bleed 
And dogs and kites and vultures feed. 

Go, bid them swift my car prepare, 

Bring the great bow I long to bear : 

And let my host with sword and shield 
And spear be ready for the field/ 

From street to street the captains passed, 
And Bdkshas warriors gathered fast, 

With spear and sword to pierce and strike, 
And axe and club and mace and pike.i 
Then Rd van’s warrior chariot ® wrought 
With gold and rich inlay was brought. 

Mid tinkling bells and weapons’ clang 
The monarch on the chariot sprang, 
Which, decked with gems of every hue, 
Eight steeds of noble lineage drew. 

Mid roars of drum and shell rang out 
From countless throats a joyful shout, 

As, girt with hosts in warlike pride, 
Through Lankd’s streets the tyrant hied. 
Still, louder than the roar of drums, 

■Went up the cry ‘He comes, he comes, 

Our ever-conquering lord who trod 
Beneath his feet both fiend and God/ 

On to the gate the warriors swept 
Where Raghu’s sons their: station kept. 
When Ravan’s car the portal passed 
The sun in heaven was overcast. 

Earth rocked and reeled from side bo side, 
And birds with boding voices cried. 

Against the standard of the king 
A vulture flapped bis horrid wing, 

1 I otnib several weapons for which I cannot find dis- 
tinctive names, and among thorn the S'Xtaghnl or Gentieide, 
supposed by some bo be a kind of fire-arms or rocket, bub 
desoribed by a commentator on the Mahabhfirata aa a 
stone or cylindrical piece of wood studded with iron spikes. 

2 The chariots of Riivan’a present army are said bo 
have been one hundred and fifty million in number with 
three hundred million elephahts, and twelve hundred mill- 
ion horses and asses. The footmen are merely said to 
have been ‘unnumbered,’ 


Big gouts of blood before him dropped, 

His trembling steeds in terror stopped. 
The hue of death was on his cheek. 

And scarce his faltering tongue could speak, 
When, terrible with flash and flame. 
Through, murky air a meteor came. 

Still by the hand of Death impelled 
His onward way the giant held. 

The Vdiiars in the field afar 
Heard the loud thunder of his car, 

And turned with warriors’ fierce delight 
To meet the giant in the fight. 

He came : his clanging bow he drew 
And myriads of the Vdnara slew. 

Some through the side and heart he cleft, 
Some headless on the plain were left. 

Some struggling groaned with mangled 
Or broken arms or blinded eyes, [thighs, 

CANTO a 


ravan in the field. 

The plain with bleeding limbs was spread, 
And heaps of dying and of dead. 

His mighty bow still Rdma strained. 

And shaft upon the giants rained. 

Still Angad and Sugriva, wrought 
To fury, for the Vdnars fought. 

Crushed with huge rocks through chest and 
Mahodar, Mahdpdr^va died. [side 

And Viriipdksh stained with gore 
Dropped on the; plain to rise no more. 
When Rdivan saw the three o’erthrown 
He cried aloud in furious tone : 

‘ Urge, urge the car, my .’charioteer, 

The haughty V^nais’ death is near. 

This very day shall end our griefs 

For ieagured town and slaughtered chiefs. 

1 I omit Gantoa XCVII,, XCVIH., and XUIX, which dea- 
cribe in the uaual way three single combats between 
Sugriva and Angad on the Vtfnar aide and VirupiJksha, 
Mahodar, and Mahapiirava on the side of the giants. The 
weapons of the Vttnara are trees and rocks t the giants 
fight with swords, axes, and bows and arrows. The 
details aro generally the same as those of preceding 
duels- The giants fall, one in each Canto, 
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Kdma the tree whose lovely fruit 
Is Sitd, shall this arm uproot, — 

Whose branches with protecting shade 
Are Vd-nar lords wlio lend him aid.’ 

Thus cried the king : the welkin rang 
As forth the eager coursers sprang, 

And earth beneath the chariot shook 
With flowery grove and hill and brook. 

Fast rained his shafts : where’er he sped 
The conquered Vd.nars fell or fled. 

On rolled the car in swift career 
Till Eaghu’s noble sons were near. 

Then Rdma looked upon the foe 
And strained and tried his sounding bow 
Till earth and all the region rang 
Re-echoing to the awful clang. 

His bow the younger chieftain bent, 

A nd shaft on shaft at Rivaij sent. 

He shot : but Edvaij little recked ; 

Each arrow with his own he checked, 

And headless, baMed of its aim, 

To earth the harmless missile came ? 

And Lakshina]^ stayed his arm o’erpowered 
By the thick darts the giant showered. 
Fierce waxed the flght and fiercer yetjf 
For EdvaijL now and Edma met, 

And each on other poured amain 
^he tempest of his arrowj^ rain. 

While all the sky above was dark 
With missiles speeding to their mark 
Like clouds, with flashing lightning twined 
About them, hurried by the wind. 

U^ot fiercer was the wondrous fight 
When Vritra fell by Indra’s might. 

All arts of war each foeman knew. 

And, trained alike, his bowstring drew. 
Eed>eyed with fury Lanka’s king 
Pressed his huge fingers on the string, 

And fixed in Edma’s brows a flight 
Of arrows winged with matchless might. 
Still Eaghu’s son endured, and bore 
That crown of shafts though wounded sore. 
O’er a dire dart a spell he spoke 
With mystic power to aid the stroke. 

In vain upon the foe it smote 
Rebonadiijig from the steelproof coat. 

The ;giant^ armed his bow anew. 

And wondroua weapons hissed and flew, 


Terrific, deadly, swift of flight. 

Beaked like the vulture and the kite, 

Or bearing heads of fearful make, 

Of lion, tiger, wolf and snake. ^ 

Then Eitma, troubled by the storm 
Of flying darts in every form 
Shot by an arm that naught could tire, 
Launched at the foe his dart of fire, 
Which, sacred to the Lord of Flame, 
Burnt and consumed where’er it came. 
And many a blazing shaft beside 
The hero to his string applied. 

With fiery course of dazzling hue 
Swift to the mark each missile flew. 
Some flashing like a shooting star, 

Some as the tongues of lightning are ; 
One like a brilliant plant, one 
In splendour like the morning sun. 
Where’er the shafts of Edma burned 
The giant’s darts were foiled and turned. 
Far into space his weapons fled, 

But as they flew struck thousands dead. 


When Edvaiji saw his darts repelled, 

With double rage his bosom swelled. 

He summoned, wroth but undismayed, 

A mightier charm to lend its aid. 

And, fierce as fire before the blast, 

A storm of missiles thick and fast, 

Spear, pike and javelin, mace and brand, 
Game hurtling from the giant’s hand. 

But, mightier still, the arms employed 
By Eaghu’s son tlieir force destroyed, 

And every dart fell dulled and spent 
By powers the bards of heaven had lent. 

1 It is not very easy to see the advantage of having 
arrows headed in the way mentioned, I'ancifal names for 
war-engines and weapons derived from their reaemblances 
to Tariooa animals are not confined to India. The *<War» 
was uBcd by Edward I. at the siege of Sreohio, the 
‘♦Cab-house” and the “Sow” were used by Edward HI. at 
the siege of Dunbar, 
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With his huge mace Vibhishaij slew 
The steeds that Edvan's chariot drew. 

Then Rdvan hurled in deadly ire 
A ponderous spear that flashed like fire ; 
But Edina’s arrows checked its way, 

And harmless on the earth it lay, 

The giant seized a mightier spear. 

Which Death himself would shun with fear. 
Vibhishan with the stroke had died, 

But Lakslunaij s hand his bowstring plied, 
And flying arrows thick as hail 
Smote fiercely on the giant’s mail. 

Then Rdva]nL turned his aim aside, 

On L tkslimaij looked and fiercely cried : 

* Thou, thou again my wrath hast braved, 
And from his death Vibhishan saved. 

Now in his stead this spear receive 
Whose deadly point thy heart shall cleave.’ 

He ceased : lie hurled the mortal dart 
By Maya forged with magic art. 

The spear, with all his fury flung, 

Swift, flickering like a serpent’s tongue, 
Adorned with many a tinkling bell. 

Smote Lakshmaij, and the hero fell. 

When Edma saw, he heaved a sigh, 

A tear one moment dimmed his eye. 

But tender grief was soon repressed 
And thoughts of vengeance filled his breast. 
The air around him flashed and gleamed 
As from his bow the arrows streamed ; 

And Lankd’s lord, the foeman’s dread, 
O’erwhelmed with terror turned and fled. 
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LAKSHMAN HEALED. 

But Edma, pride of Eaghu’s race, 
Gazed tenderly on Lakshinan.’s face, 
And, as the sight his spirit broke, 
Turned to Sushei.i and sadly spoke; 

‘ Where is my power and valour ? how 
Shall I have heart for battle now, 
When dead before my weeping eyes 
My brother, noblest Lakshmani, lies ? 
78 


My tears in blinding torrents flow, 

My hand unnerved lias dropped my bow. 
The pangs of woe have blanched my cheek, 
My heart is sick, my strength is weak. 

A h me, my brother I Ah, that I 
By LakshmaQ’s side might sink and die : 
Life, war and conquest, all are vain 
If Lakshmaij lies in battle slain. 

Why will those eyes my glances shun ? 

Hast thou no word of answer, none ? 

Ah, is thy noble spirit flown 
And gone to other worlds alone ? 

Couldst thou nob let thy brother seek 
Those worlds with thee ? 0 speak, 0 speak. 
Rise up once more, my brother, rise, 

Look on me with thy loving eyes. 

Were not thy steps beside me still 
In gloomy wood, on breezy bill ? 

Did nob thy gentle care assuage 
Thy brother’s grief and fitful rage ? 

Didst thou not all his troubles share. 

His guide and comfort in despair V 

As Rdma, vanquished, wept and sighed, 
The Vdnar chieftain thus replied; 

‘ Great Prince, unmanly thoughts dismiss. 
Nor yield tliy soul to grief like this. 

In vain those burning tears are shed : 

Our glory Lakshmaii is not dead. 

Death on liis brow no mark has set. 

Where beauty’s lustre lingers yet. 

Clear is the skin, and bender hues 
Of lotus flowers his palms suffuse. 

O Rilma, cheer thy trembling heart : 

Not thus do life and body part. 

Now, Hanuniiln, to thee I speak ; 

Hie hence to tail Mahodaya’s ‘ peak 
Where herbs of sovereing virtue grow 
Which life and health and strength bestow. 
Bring thou the leaves to balm his pain. 
And Lakshman shall be well again/ 

He ceased : the Wind-God’s son obeyed ; 
Swift through the clouds his way he made. 
He reached the hill, nor stayed to find 
The wondrous herbs of healing kind, 

Prom its broad base the mount he tore 
With all the shrubs and trees it bore, 

l Appaceably a i>«ak of the Himalaya ohain.. 
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Sped through the clouds again and showed 
To wise Sushen his woody load. ^ 

Shusen in wonder viewed the hill, 

And culled the sovereign salve of ill. 

Soon as the healing herb ho found, 

The fragrant leaves he crushed and ground. 
Then over Lakshnian’s face he bent, 

Who, healed and strengthened by the scent 
Of that blest herb divinely sweet, 

Rose fresh and lusty on his feet. 

CANTO Cfll. 

— o— . 

INDRA’S 0411. 

Then Raghus son forgot his woe •* 

Again he grasped his fallen bow 
And hurl^ at Lankd’s lord amain 
The tempest of his arrowy rain. 

Drawn by the steeds his lords, bad brought 
Again the giant turned and fought, 

And drove his glittering chariot nigh 
As spripgs the Day-God through the sky. 
Then, as his sounding bow he bent, 

Like th\ih<is^'bolts his shafts were senit, 

As when dark clouds in raiu time shed 
Fierce torrents on a mountain's head,. 
High on his car the giant rode, 

On foot the son of Raghu strode. 

The Gods from their celestial height 
Indignant saw the unequal fight. 

Then he whom heavenly hosts revere, 

Lord Indra, called his charioteer : 

* Haste, JV^it^li,’ he cried, ‘ descend ; 

To Raghu’s son my chariot lend* 

With cheering words the chief address ; 
And all the Gods thy deed will bless.’ 

He bowed; he brought the glorious car 
Whose tinkling bells were heard afar; 

Fair as the son of morning, bright 
With gold and pearl and lazulite. 

1 riiis axploib of Hftnuraan ia related wjfch inordinate 
prolixity in the Bengal recension ( Gorreaio’a text ). ' 
Among other advanbnres he narrowly escapes being shot 
by Bharat as he passes over Nandigrsim near Ayodhya. 
naniim^u stays Bharat in time, and gives him an account 
Vf what has befallen Kama and Sitif in the forest and in 
Lank^. 


He yoked the steeds of tawny bus 
That swifter than the tempest flew. 

Then down the slope of heaven he hied 
And stayed the car by Rdma’s side. 

‘ Ascend, O Chief,’ he humbly cried, 

* The chariot which the Gods provide. 

The mighty bow of Iiidra see, 

Sent by the Gods who favour thee ; 

Behold this coat of glittering mail, 

And spear and shafts which never fail.’ 

Cheered by the grace the Immortals sliow- 
The chieftain on the chariot rode. [ed 
Then as the car-borne warriors met 
The awful fight raged fiercer yet. 

Each shaft that K^van shot became 
A serpent red with kindled flame, 

And round the limbs of Rdma hung 
W'ith fiery jaws and quiveriqg tongue. 

But every serpent fled dismayed 
When Raghu’s valiat son displayed 
The weapon of the Feathered King,' 

And loosed his arrows from the string* 

Bub Ravau armed his bow anew, 

And showers of shafts at R^ma flew, 

While the fierce king in swift career 
Smote with a dart the chaiioteer. 

An arrow shot by Rdvan,’s hand 
Laid the proud banner on the sand, 

And Indra’s steeds of heavenly strain 
Fell by the iron tempest slain. 

On Gods and spirits of the air 
Fell terror, trembling, and despair. 

The sea’s white billows mounted high 
With frotli and foam to drench the sky. 
The sun by lurid clouds was veiled, 

The friendly lights of heaven were paled; 
And, fiercely gleaming, fiery Mars 
Opposed the beams of gentler stars. 

Then Rdma’s eyes with fury blazed 
As Indrn’s heavenly spear he raised. 

Loud rang the bells '. the glistering head 
Bright flashes through the region shed. 
Down came the spear in swift descent : 

Tlie giant’s lance was crushed and bent. 

1 Aa Garud tihe king of birds is the mortal ^eniy of 
serpents the weapon sacred to him is of course best 
culculatod to destroy the serpent arrows of Rffyan. 
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Then ."Riivaft’e hdrses brave and fleet 
Fell dead beneath his arrowy sleet. 

Fierce on his foeman Hd,ma pressed, 

And ^ored with shafts his mighty breast, 
And spouting streams of crimson dyed 
The weary giant’s limbs and side.^ 

CANTO cvr. 

GLORY TO%HE SUN. 

There faint and bleeding fast, apart 
Stood Ritvan raging in his heart. 

Then, moved with ruth for Rama’s sake, 
Agastya^ came and gently spake : 

‘ Bend, Rdtna, bend thy heart and ear 
The everlasting truth to hear 
Which all thy hopes through life will bless 
And crown thine arms with full success. 
The rising sun with golden rays, 

Light of the worlds, adore and praise : 

The universal king, the lord 
By hosts of heaven and fiends adored. 

He tempers all with soft control : 

He is the Gods^ diviner soul ; 

And Gods above and fiends below 
And men to him their safety owe. 

He Brahmd, Vishnu, S’ivaj he 
Each person of the glorious Three, 

Is every God whose praise we tell, 

The King of Heaven,® the Lord of Hell:* 
Each God revered from times of old, 

The Lord of War,* the Kiiig of Gold 
Mahendra, Time, and Death is he, 

The Moon, the Ruler of the Sea.^ 

He hears our praise in every form, — 

The Manes, 8 Gods who, ride the storm,® 

1 I oinifr Cantos CIV. and OV. in whioli the fijrhb is 
renewed and Rflvan severely reprimands his ohariobeer for 
bimidiby and want of confidence in his masber’a prowess, 
and orders him bo charge aferaighc at Rtima on the next 
occasion. 

2 The celebrated sainb who has on formes ofccasiona 
Msiibed Rd Aa with his gifts and counsel, j 

i. S'.'Indra. " 

4 Yama. 

5 Karbikfeya. 

6 Kuvera. 

7 Varan. 

8 The Pibris, forefabhers or spirits of fche d^ead, are ol 
two kinds, oibher fehe spirits of the father grandfathers 
and gl-eail-grandfathers of an individual or the progen- 
itors of rnankind generally, bo both of 'whonv obsequial 
worship is paid and oblabions of food are presenbeci. 

9 The Marubs or Storm-Gods. 


The Alvins,! Mftnu',® they Mo stand 
Round Indra,® and the S^dhyas’^ band. 
He is the air, and life and fire, 

The universal source and sire : 

He brings the seasons at his call,. 

Creator, light, and nurse of all. 

His heavenly coui se he joys to run, 

Maker of Day, the golden sun. 

The steeds that whirl his car are seven,® 
The flaming steeds that flash through 
Lord of the sky, the conqueror parts[heaven. 
The clouds of night with glistering darts. 
He, master of the Vedas’ lore, 

Commands the clouds’ collected store ; 

He is the rivers’ surest friend ; 

He bids the rains, and they descend. 

Stars, planets, constellations own 
Their monarch of the golden throne. 

Lord of twelve forms,® to tliee I bow, 

Most glourious King of heaven art thou. 
O Rdina, he who pays aright 
Due worship to the Lord of Light 
Shall never fall oppre.ssed by ill, 

Bub find a stay and comfort still. 

Adoi^e with all thy heart and mind 
This God of Gods, to him resigned ; 

And thou his saving power shalt know 
Victorious o’er thy giant foe.’^ 


1 The Beavenly Twins, the Castor aiwi Pollux of the 
Hindu*. 

SThe Man par excellence, the tepresenbative man and 
father of the human race regarded also as God. 

3 The VasuB, a class of deities originally porsonificationa 
of natural phenotnena, 

. 4 A class of celestial beings who dwell between the 
earth and sun. 

6 The seven horses are supposed bo symbolize the seven- 
days of the week. 

6 One for each shenth in the year» 

7 This Canto does nob appear in the Bengal recen- 
sion. It comes in awkwardly and may I think be censide- 
red as an interpolation, but I paraphrase a portion of it 
as a relief after so much fighting and carnage, and as an 
interesting glimpse of the monotheistic ideas which under- 
lie the Hindu religion. The hymn does nob readily lend 
itself to metrical translation, and I have nob attempted 
here to give a faithful rendering of the whole. A liber iA 
version of the text and the commentary given in the 
Calcutta edition will be found in the Additional Notes. 

A Canto is here omitted. It contains fighting of the 
ordinavy kind between Rrfma and Rivau, and a clescrrp- 
tidn of sights and sounds of evil omen foreboding the 
destruction of the giant. 
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CANTO CVIIL 

THE BATTLE. 

He Spoke, and vanished : Rdma raised 
His eyes with reverence meet, and praised 
The glorious Day-God full in view ; 

Then armed him for the fight anew. 

Urged onward by his charioteer 
The giant’s foamirtg steeds came near, 

And furious was the battle’s din 
“Where each, resolved to die or win. 

The Rclkshas host and Vdnar bands 
Stood with their weapons in tlieir hands, 
And watched in terror and dismay 
The fortune of the awful fray. 

The giant cliief with rage inflamed 
His darts at Rdma’a pennon aimed ; 

Bub when they touched the chariot made 
By heavenly hands tlieir force was stayed. 
Then Rima’s breast with fury swelled ; 

He strained the mighty bow he held. 

And straight at Rjlvan’s banner flew 
An arrow as the string he drew — 

A deadly arrow swift of flight, 

Hike some huge snake a blaze with light, 
Whose fury none might e’er repel, — 

And, split in twain, the standard fell. 

At Rdma’s steeds sharp arrows, hot 
With flames of fire, the giant sliot. 
Unmoved the heavenly steeds sustained 
The furious shower the warrior rained, 

As though soft lotus tendrils smote 
Each haughty crest and glossy coat, 

Then volleyed swift by magic art, 

Tree, mountain peak, and spear and dart, 
Trident and pike and club and mace 
Flew hurtling straight at Rdma’s face. 

But Rtlma witli his steiuis and ear 
Escaped the storm which fell afar 
Where the strange missiles, as they rushed 
To earth, a thousand Vjlnars crushed. 

CANTO crx. 

THE BATTLE. 

With wondrous power and might and skill 
The giant fought with Rama still. 


Each at his foe his chariot drove, 

And still for death or victory strove. 

The warriors’ steeds together dashed, 

And pole with pole reechoing clashed. 
Then Rdma launching dart on dart 
Made Rd, van’s coursers swerve and start. 
Nor was the lord of Lankd slow 
To rain his arrows on the foe, 

Who showed, by fiery points assailed. 

No trace of pain, nor shook nor quailed. 
Dense clouds of arrows Rdma shot 
With that strong arm which rested nob, 
And spear and mace and club and brand 
Fell in dire rain from Rava^’s hand. 

The storm of missiles fiercely cast 
Stirred up the oceans with its blast, 

And Serpent-Gods and fiends who dwell 
Below were troubled by the swell. 

The earth with hill and plain and brook 
A nd grove and garden reeled and shook : 
The very sun grew cold and pale, 

And horror stilled the rising gale, 

God and Gv^ndharva, sage and saint 
Cried out, with grief and terror faint ; 

‘ O may the prince of Raghu’s line 
Give peace to Brdhma^s and to kine. 

And, rescuing the worlds, o’erthrow 
The giant king our awful foe.’ 

Then to his deadly string the pride 
Of Raghu’s race a shaft applied. 

Sharp as a serpent’s venomed fang 
Straight to its mark the arrow sprang, 
And from the giant’s body shred 
With trenchant steel the monstrous head. 
There might the triple world behold 
That severed head adorned with gold. 

But when all eyes were bent to view, 
Swift in its stead another grew. 

Again the sliaft was pointed well ; 

Again the head divided fell ; 

Bub still as each to earth was cast 
Another head succeeded fast. 

A hundred, bright with fiery flame, 

Fell low before the victor’s aim, 

Yet R'civan by no sign betrayed 
Tliat death was near or strength decayed. 
The doubtful fight he still maintained, 
And on the foe his missiles rained. 
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Cantos aX.-XCl. 

In air, on earth, on plain, on hill, 

With awful might he battled still ; 

And through the hours of night and day 
The conflict knew no pause or stay. 

CANTO CX. 

— o— ■ 

RA. VAN’S DEATH. 

Then Matali to RiUna cried : 

‘Let other arms the day decide. 

Why wilt thou strive with useless toil 
And see his might thy efforts foil ? 

Launch at the foe thy dart whose fire 
Was kindled by the Almighty Sire.’ 

He ceased : and Raghu’s son obeyed ; 

Upon his string the hero laid 
An arrow, like a snake that hissed, 

Whose fiery flight had never missed : 

The arrow Saint Agastya gave 
And blessed the oiiieftain’s life to save: 
That dart the Eternal Father made 
The Monarch of the Gods to aid ; 

By Brahmd’s self on him bestowed 
When forth to fight Lord Indra rode. 
"Twas feathered with the rushing wind ; 
The glowing sun and fire combined 
To the keen point their splendour lent ; 

The shaft, ethereal element, 

By Meru’s hill and Mandar, pride 
Of mountains, had its weight supplied. 

He laid it on the twisted cord. 

He turned the point at Lankd’s lord, 

And swift the limb-dividing dart 
Pierced the huge chest and cleft the heart, 
And dead he fell upon the plain 
Like Vritra by the thunderer slain. 

The Rakahas host when Rdvaij fell 
Sent forth a wild terrific yell, 

Then turned and fled, all hope resigned, 
Through Lankd-’s gates, nor looked behind. 
His voice each joyous Vd-nar raised, 

And Rama, conquering Rd.ma, praised, 
Soft from celestial minstrels came 
The sound of music and acclaim. 

Soft, fresh, and cool, a rising breeze 
Brought odours from the heavenly trees, 
And ravishing the sight and smell 
A wondrous rain of blossoms fell ; 


And voices breathed round Rnghu’s son : 
‘Champion of Gods, well done, well done.* 

CANTO CXI. 


VIBHlSHAN’a LAMENT. 

Vibhfsha^ saw his brother slain, 

Nor could his lieart its woe contain. 

O’er the dead king he sadly bent 
And mourned him with a loud lament ; 

*0 hero, bold and brave,’ he cried, 

‘Skilled in all arms, in battle tried, 

Spoiled of thy crown, with limbs outspread, 
Why wilt thou press thy gory bed ? 

Why slumber on the earth's cold breast. 
When sumptuous couches woo to rest ? 

Ah me, my brother over bold, 

Thine is the fate my heart foretold : 

But love and pride forbade to hear 
The friend who blamed thy wild career. 
Fallen is the sun who gave us light, 

Our lordly moon is veiled in night. 

Our beacon fire is dead and cold ; 

A hundred waves have o’er it rolled. 

What could his light and fire avail 
Against Lord Rama’s arrowy hail ? 

Woe for the giants’ royal tree, 

Whose stately height was fair to see. 

His buds were deeds of kingly grace, 

His bloom the sons who decked his race. 
With rifled bloom and mangled bough 
The royal tree lies prostrate now.’ 

‘Nay, idly mourn not,’ Rdrna cried, 

‘The warrior king has nobly died, i 
Intrepid hero, firm through all, f 

So fell he as the brave should fail ; 

And ill beseems it chiefs like us , 

To weep for those who perish thus. 

Be firm : thy causeless grief restrain, 

And pay the dues that yet remain.’ 

Again Vibhishan' sadly spoke: 

^His was the hero arm that broke 
Embattled Gods’ and Inclra’s might, 
Unconquered ere to-day in fight. 

He rushed against thee, fought and fell, 
As Ocean, when his waters swell, 
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Hurling liis might against; a To6k, 

Falls spent and shattered by the shookj 
Woe for our king’s untimely end, 

The generous lord, the trusty friend : 

Our sure defence when feaf arose, 

A dreaded scourge to stubborn foes. 

0, let the king thy hand has slain 
The honours of the dead obtain.’ 

Then Bilma answered. * Hatred dies 
When low in dust the foeman lies. 

Now triumph bids the eonfliet ceasi* 

And knits us in the bonds of peaes. 

Let funeral rites be duly paid, 

And be it mine thy toil to aid*’ 

CAt^TO CXII. 

THE HAKSHAS DAMEJSi 
High rose the universal wail 
That mourned the monarch’s deathy and,< 
With crushing woe, her hair unbound, [pale 
Her eyes in hoods, of sorrow drowuedj 
Forth from the inner chambers cam# 

With trembling feet each royal daiii«i 
Heedless of those who bade them stay 
They reached the field where R^iV-aii lay ; ' 
There falling by their husband’s side,- 
* Ah, Khig I ah dearest lord ? ’ they cried. 
Like creepers shattered by the storm 
They threw them on his mangled form. 

One to his bleeding bosom crept 
And lifted up her Voice and wept* 

About his feet one mourner clung, 

Around bis neck another hung. 

One on the giant’s severed head 
Her pearly tears in torrents shed 
Fast as the drops the summer shoVrer 
Pours down upon the lotus flower. 

*Ah, he whose arm in anger reared 
The King of Gods and Yama feared, 

While panic struck their heavenly traitij 
Lies prostrate in the battle slain. 

Thy haug-hty hearts thou Wouldst not bend, 
Nor listen to each wiser friends 
Ahj had the dame, as they implored, 

Been yielded to her injured lord,. 


We had not mourned this day thy fall, 

And happy had It been for all. 

Then BAma and thy friends content 
In blissful peace their days had spent* 
Thine injured brother had not fled, 

Nor giant chiefs and Vanars bled. 

Yet for these woes we will not blame 
Thy fancy for the Maithil dame. 

Fate, ruthless Fate,- whom none may bend, 
Has urged thee to thy haples-s end.’ 


GANTO CXIII. 

MANDODARrS LAMENT. 

While thus they wept, spreme in place, 

The loveliest for form and face, 

Mandodari drew near alone, 

Looked on her lord and made her moan ; 

* Ah Monarch, Indr'a feared to stand 
In fight before thy conquering hand. 

From tliy dread spent the Immortals ran 
And art thou mutder4d by a matt t 
Ah*, ’twas no child of earth, I klmW, 

That smote thee with that mortal blow. 
’Twas Death himself in Hama’s shape 
That slew thee : Death Whom none escape. 
Or was it he who rules the skies 
Who met thee, clothed in man’s disguise ? 
Ah no, my lords not Indra ; ho 
In battle ne’er could look on thee. 

One only God thy match I deem i 
’Twas Vishnu’s self, the Lord Supreme, 
Whose days through ceaseless time extend 
And ne’er began and ne’er shall end : 

He with the discus, shell, and mace, 
Brought ruin on the giant race. 

Girt by the Gods of heaven arrayed 
Like Vdnar hosts his strength to aid, 

He Rdma’s shape and arms assumed 
And slew the king whom Fate had doomed. 
In Janasthdn when Khara died 
With giant legions- by his side, 

No mortal was the unconquered foe 
In Rama’s form Who struck the blow. 
When Hanum^'n the Vdnar came 
And burnt thy town with hostile fi.ame, 
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I I counselled peace in anxious fear i 

I counselled, bufc thou wouldst not hear. 

Thy fftncy for the foreign dame 

Has brought thee death and endless shame. 

i Why should thy foolish fancy roam ? 

Hadst, thou not wives as fair at home ? 

I In beauty, form and grace could she, 

: Dear lord, surpass or rival me ? 

I ""ifow will the days of Sitd glide 
¥ In tranquil joy by R^ina’a side : 

And I — ah me, around me raves 
A sea of woe with whelming waves. 

With thee in days of old I trod 
^ Each spot beloved by nymph and God ; 

I stpod withthea in proud delight 
On Mandar's aide and Meru’s height ; 

I With thee, my lord, enchanted strayed 
In Chaitraratha'a^ lovely shade, 

And viewed each fairest scene afar 
Transported in thy radiant car. 

But source of every joy waat thou, 
i And all my bliss is ended now.’ 
j Then Bjima to Vibhishan, cried : 

1 Whate’er the ritual bids, provide. 

f Obsequial honours duly pay, 

; And these sad mnurners’ grief allay.’ 

I Vibhlshan answered, wise and triie, 

I For duty’s changeless law he knew : 

I ‘Nay, one who scorned all sacred vows 
; And dared to toucli another’s spouse, 
i Fell tyrant of the human race, 

: With funeral rites I may not grace,^ 

I Him Raghu’s royal son, the beat 
j Of those who love the law, addressed : 
‘False was the rover of the night, 

He loved the wrong and scorned the right. 
^ Yet for the fallen warrior pl%ad 
^ The dauntless heart, tliQ valorous deed. 

Let him who ne’or had brooked deft^at, 

The chief whom Indra feared to meet, 

. The ever-conquering lord, obtain 

The honours that should grace the slain.^ 

I Vibhlshan, bade his friends prepare 
' The funeral rites with thoughtful care. 

Himself the royal palace sought 
i Whence sacred fire was quickly brought. 


1 The garden of Kuvera, bhe God of Biches,- 
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With sandal wood and precious scents 
And pearl and coral ornaments; 

Wise Brahmans, while the tears that flowed 
Down their wan cheeks their sorrow showed, 
U pon a golden litter laid 
The corpse in finest robes arrayed. 

Thereon w,@re flowers and pennons hung. 
And loud the monarch’s praise was sung. 
Then was the golden litter raised, 

While holy fire in order blazed, 

And first in place Vibhfahan led 
The slow procession of the dead. 

Behind, their cheeks with tears bedewed, 
Came sad the widowed multitude. 

Where, raised as Brahmans ordered, stood 
Piled sandal logs, and scented wood. 

The body of the king was set 
High on a deerskin coverlet. 

Then duly to the monarch’s shade 
The offerings for the dead they paid, 

And southward on the eastern side 
An altar formed and fire supplied. 

Then on the shoulder of the dead 
The oil and clotted milk were shed. 

All rites were done as rules ordain : 

The Sficrificial goat was slain. 

Next on the corpse were perfumes thrown 
And many a flowery wreath was strown ; 
And with Vibh£shan.’s ready aid 
Rich vesture o’er the king was. laid. 

Then while the tears their cheeks bedewed 
Parched grain upon the dead they strewed ; 
Last, to. the wood, as rules require, 
Vibhfshan set the kindling fire. 

Then having bathed, as .texts ordain, 

To Lankd went the mourning train. 
Vibhfshap, when his task was done, 

Stood by the side of Raghu’s son. 

And Riitna, freed from every foe, 

Unstrung at last his deadly bow, 

A nd laid the glittering shafts aside. 

And mail by India’s love supplied. 

CANTO OXIV. 

— 0 — 

VIBHISHAN CONSECEATED. 

Joy reigned in heaven where every eye 
Had seen the Lord' of Lankd die. 
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In cars whose sheen surpassed the sun’s 
Triumphant rode the radianti ones ; 

And Rd,va 3 >’s death, by every tongue, 

And Rdma’s glorious deeds were sung. 

They praised the V^nars true and brave. 
The counsel wise Sugriva gave. 

The deeds of Hanuinan they told, 

The valiant chief supremely bold, 

The strong ally, the faithful friend. 

And SM’s truth which naught could bend. 

To Mdtali, whom Indra sent, 

His head the son of Raghu bent : 

And he with fiery steeds who clove 
The clouds again to Swarga drove. 

Round King Sugriva brave and true 
His arms in rapture Rslma threw, 

Looked on the host with joy and pride, 
And thus to noble Lakshmaji cried : 

‘ Now let king-maki>^g drops be shed, 
Dear brother, on Vibhlsha^ a head 
For truth and friendship nobly shown, 

And make him lord of Ravan’s throne.’ 
This longing of his heart he told : 

And LakshmauL took am urn of gold 
And bade the wind-fleet Vdnara bring 
Sea water for the giants’ king. 

The, brimming urn was swiftly brought : 
Then on a throne superbly wrought 
Vibhlslian sat, the giants’ lord, 

And o’er his brows the drops were poured. 

As Raghu’s son the rite beheld 

His loving heart with rapture swelled ; 

But tenderer thoughts within him woke, 
And thus to Hanumdn he spoke : 

‘Go to my queen : this message give : 

Say LaUshrnan and Sugriva live. 

The deatli of Lankd’s monarch tell, 

And bid her joy, for all is well.’ 

— 0 — . 

CANTO CXV. 

SU'A’S JOY. 

The Viinar cbieftaiti bowed his head, 
'Within the walls of Lankd sped, 

Leave from the new-made king obtained, 
And lovely garden gained* 


Beneath a tree the queen he found, 

Where Rdkshas warders watched arOund, 
Her pallid cheek, her tangled hair, 

Her raiment showed her deep despair. 

Near and more near the envoy came 
And gently hailed the weeping dame. 

She started up in sweet surprise, 

And sudden joy illumed her eyes. 

For well the ‘V’dnar’s voice she knew, 

And hope reviving sprang and grew. 

‘ Fair Queen,’ he said, ‘ our task is done : 
The foe is slain and Lankd won. 
Triumphant mid triumphant friends 
Kind words of greeting Rdma sends. 

* Blest for thy sake, 0 spouse most true, 

My deadly foe I met and slew. 

Mine eyes are strangers yet to sleep : 

1 built a bridge athwart the deep 
A nd crossed the sea to Lankd’s shore 
To keep the mighty oath I swore. 

Now, gentle love, thy cares dispel, 

And weep no. more, for all is well. 

Fear not in Rdva^’s house to stay. 

For good Vibhlshaij now bears sway, 

For constant truth and friendship known : 
Regard his palace as thine own.’ 

He greets time thus thy heart to cheer, 
And urged bj' love will soon be here.’ 

Then flushed with joy the lady’s eheek, 
Her eyes o’erflowed, her voice was weak ; 
But struggling with her sobs she broke 
Her silence thus, and faintly spoke : 

‘ So fast the flood of rapture came, 

Mj^ trembling tongue no words could frame. 
Ne’er have 1 heard in days of bliss 
A tale that gave such joy as this. 

More precious far than gems and gold 
The message which thy lips have told.’ 

His reverent hands the Vanar raised 
And thus the lady’s answer praised ; 

‘ Sweet are the words, 0 Queen, which thou, 
True to thy lord, hast spoken now, 

Better than gems and pearls of price, 

Yea, lady, ere I leave this place, 

Grant me, 1 pray, a single grace. 

Permit me, and this vengeful hand 
Shall slay thy guards, this Rakshas hand, 
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Whose cruel insult threat and scorn 
Tliy gentle soul too long has borne.’ 

Thus, stern of mood, Hanhman cried: 
The Maithil lady thus replied ; 

‘ Nay, be not wroth with servants ; they, 
When monarchs bid must needs obey, 

And, vassals of their lords, fulfil 
Each fancy of their sovereign will. 

To mine own sins the blame impute, 

For as we sow we reap the fruit. 

The tyrant’s will these dames obeyed 
When their fierce threats my soul dismayed.’ 

She ceased : with admiration moved 
The Vdnar chief her words approved : 

‘ Thy speech,’ he cried, ‘ is worthy one 
Whom love has linked to Raghu’s son. 

Now speak, 0 Queen, that I may know 
Thy pleasure, for to him I go.’ 

The Vinar ceased: then Janak’s child 
Male answer as she sweetly smiled ; 

* My first, my only wish can be, 

O chief, my loving lord to see.’ , 

Again the Vd.nar envoy spoke, 

And with his words new rapture woke : 
‘Queen, ere this sun shall cease to shine 
Thy Rdma’s eyes shall look in thine. 

Again the lord of Raghu’s race 
Shall, turn to thee his moon-bright face. 

His faithful brother shall thou see 
And every friend who fouglrt for thee, 

And greet once more thj^ king restored 
Like S'achfi to her heavenly lord.’ 

To Raghu’s son his steps he bent 
And told the message tliat she sent. 

CANTO CXVI. 

THE MEETING. 

He looked upon that archer chief 
Whose full eye mocked the lotus leaf, 

And thus the noble Vdnar spake: 

‘Now meet tlie queen for wliosedear sake 
Thy mighty task was first begrin, 

And now the glorious fruit is'”won. 
O’erwhelmed with woe thy lady lies, 

The hot tears streaming from her eyes. 

1 Tho coiiaorfe of ludra. 
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And still the queen must long and pine 
Until those eyes be turned to thine.’ 

But Rama stood in pensive mood, 

And gathering tears his eyes bedewed. 

His sad looks sought the ground : he sighed 
And thus to King Vibhishaij cried ; 

‘Let Sita bathe and tire her head 
And hither to my sight be led 
In raiment sweet with precious scent, 

And gay with golden ornament.’ 

The Rakshas king his palace sought, 

And Sitd. from her bower was brought. 
Then RAkshas bearers tail and strong, 
Selected from the menial throng, 

Through Lankd’s gate the queen, arrayed 
III glorious robes and gems, conveyed. 
Concealed behind the silken screen, 

Swift to the plain they bore the queen, 
While Vanars, close on every side, 

With eager looks the litter eyed. 

The warders at Vibhishau’s best 
The onward rushing throng repressed, 
While like the roar of ocean loud 
Rose the wild murmur of the crowd. 

The sun of Raghu saw, and moved 
With anger thus the king reproved : 

‘Why vex with hasty blow and threat 
The Vilnars, and my rights forget ? 

Repress this zeah untimely shown : 

I count this people as mine own. 

A woman’s guard is not her bower. 

The lofty wall, the fenced tower : 

Her conduct is her best defence, 

And not a king’s magnificence. 

At holy rites, in, war and woe, 

Her face unveiled a dame may show; 

When at the Maiden’s Choice^ they meet, 
Wlien marriage troops parade the street. 
And she, my queen, who long has lain 
In prison racked with care and pain, 

May cease a while her face to hide, 

For is not Rama by her side ? 

1 The Swayamvara, Self-ehoica or election of a husband 
by a princess or daughter of a Kshattriya at a public 
assembly of suitors held for the purpose. For a dsscrpbioa 
of the ceremony see Nala and JJanmyanH au episode of 
tho Mababhitrab translated by the lato Dean Mihuan, and 
liii/Us from the Sanskrit. 
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Lay down the litter : on her feet 
Let 'Sltd come her lord to meet, 

And let the hosts of woodland race 
Look near upon the lady’e face.’ 

Then Lakshman and each Vdnar chief 
Who heard his words were filled with grief. 
The lady’s gentle spirit sank. 

And from each eye in fear she shrank, 

As, her sweet eyelids vailed for sliame, 
Slowly before her lord she came. 

While rapture battled with surprise 
She raised to his her wistful eyes. 

Then with her doubt and fear she strove, 
And from her breast ail sorrow drove. 
Regardless of the gathering crowd, 

Rrighu as the moon without a cloud, 

She bent her eyes, no longer dim, 
lu joy and trusting love on him. 

CANTO cxvn. 
bitA’s disgrace. 

He saw her trembling by his side, 

And looked upon her face and cried : 

* Lady, at length my task is done, 

And* thou, the prize of war, art won. 

This arm my glory has retrieved, 

And all that man might do achieved ; 

The insulting foe in battle slain 
And cleared mine honour from its stain. 
This day has made my name renowned 
And with success my labour crowned. 
Lord of myself, the oath I swore 
Js binding on my soul no more. 

If from my home my queen was reft, 

This arm has wmll avenged the theft, 

And in the field has wiped away 
The blot that on mine honour lay, 

The bridge that spans the foaming flood, 
The city red with giants’ blood ; 

The hosts by King Sugriva led 
Who wisely counselled, fought and bled ; 
Vibhlshaij’s love, our guide and stay — 
All these are crowned with fruit to-day. 
But, lady, ’twas not love for thee 
Tlxat led mine army o’er the sea. 


’Twas not for thee our blood was shed, 

Or Lankd filled with giant dead. 

No fond aflection for my wife 
Inspired me in the hour of strife, 

• I battled to avenge the cause 
Of honour and insulted laws. 

My love is fled, for on thy fame 
Lies the dark blot of sin and shame ; 

And thou art hateful as theJight 
That flashes on the injured sight. 

The world is alkbefore thee: flee: 

Go where thou wilt, but not with me. 

How should my home receive again 
A mistress soiled with deathless stain ? 
How should I brook the foul disgrace, 
Scorned by my friends and all my race ? 
For Kd,van bore theo through the sky, 
And fixed on thine his evil eye. 

About thy waist his arms he threw, 

Close to his breast his captive drew, 

And kept thee, vassal of his power, 

An inmate of his ladies^ bower,’ 

CANTO OXVIII. 
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BITA’S reply. 

Struck down with overwhelming shame 
She shrank within her trembling frame. 
Each word of Rdma’s like a dart 
Had pierced the lady to the heart ; 

And from her sweet eyes unrestrained 
The torrent of her sorrows rained. 

Her weeping eyes at length she dried, 

And thus mid choking sobs replied .* 

^Canst thou, a high-born prince, dismiss 
A high-born dame with speech like this ? 
Such words befit the meanest hind, 

Not princely birth and generous mind. 

By all my virtuous life 1 swear 
I am not what thy words declare. 

If some are faithless, wait thou find 
No love and truth in wmmankind ? 

Doubt others if thou wilt, but own 
The truth which all my life has shown. 

If, when the giant seized his prey, 

Within his hated arms I lay, 
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And feit the grasp I dreaded^, blame' 

Fate and the robber, not tliy dame^ 

What could a helpless woman do ? 

My heart waa mine and. still was true. 

Why when Hamimjin sent by thee 
Sought Lankd.’s town across the sea,. 
Oouldst thou not give, O lord of men;, 

Thy sentence of rojeetion then t 
Then in the presence of the chief 
Death, ready death, had brought relief, 

Mor had I nursed in woe and pain 
This lingering life, alas in vain. 

Then hadst thou shunned the fruitless strife 
Nor jeopardied thy noble life, 

But spared thy friends and bold allies 
Their vain and weary enterprise. 

Is all forgotten, all ? my birth, 

Named Janak’s child, froin^fostering earth ? 
That day of triumph when a maid 
My trembling hand in thine I laid ? 

My meek obedience to thy will, 

My faithful love through joy and ill, 

That never failed at duty’s call — 

0 King, is all forgotten, all V 

To Lakshmau then she turned and spoke, 
While sobs and sighs her utterance broke ? 
‘•Sumitril^s son, a pile prepare, 

My refuge in my dark despair. 

1 will not live to bear this weight 
Of shame,, forlorn and desolate.- 
The kindled fire my woes shall end 
And be my best and surest friend..’ 

His mournful eyes the hero raised 
And wistfully on R^ma gazed, 

In w'hose stern look no ruth was seen, 

No mercy for the weeping queen. 

No chieftain dared to meet those eyes, 

To pray, to question or advise. 

The word was passed, the wood was piled^ 
And fain to die stood Janak’s- child. 

She slowly paced around her lord, 

The Gods with reverent act adored, 

Then, raising suppliant hands the dame 
Prayed humbly to the Lord of Flame : 

‘As this fond heart by virtue swayed 
From Raghu’s son has never strayed, 

So, universal witness, Fire 
Protect my body on the pyre» 


As Raghu-’s son has idly laid 
This charge on hear and aid.’ 

She ceased : and fearless to the last 
Within the flame’s wild fury passed. 
Then rose a piercing cry from all 
Darnes,. children, men,, who saw her fail 
Adorned with gems and gay attire 
Beneath the fury of the fire. 


CANTO CXIX. 

GLORY TO VISHNU. 

The shrill cry pierced through Rdma’s ears 
And his sad eyes o’erflowed with tears, 
When io, transported through the sky 
A glorious band of Gods was nigh. 
Ancestral shades, ^ by men revered, 

In venerable state appeared, 

And he from whom all riches flow, 2 
And Yama Lord who reings below : 

King Indra, thousand-eyed, and he 
Who wields the sceptre of the sea.^ 

The God who shows the blazoned bull,4 
And Brahmd Lord most bountiful 
By whose command the worlds were made I 
All these- on radiant cars conveyed, 
Brighter than sun-beams, sought the place 
Where stood the prince of Ragliu’s race, 
And from their glittering seats the best 
Of blessed Gods the chief addressed : 

‘ Couldst thou, the Lord of all, couldst 
Creator of the worlds, allow [ thou, 

Thy queen, thy spouse to brave the fire 
And give her body to the pyre ? 

Dost thou not yet, supremely wise, 

Thy heavenly nature recognize V 
They ceased : and Rama thus began ; 

‘ I deem myself a mortal man. 

Of old Ikshvdku’s line, I spring 
From Dasaratha Kosal’s king.’ 

He ceased : and Brahm'X’s self replied : 

‘O cast the idle thought aside. 

1 The Pitris or Mnnoa, the spirits of the dead. 

2 Kuvera, the God of Wealth. 

3 Varan, God of the sea. 

4 Mahiideva or Siva whose ensign is a bull. 
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Ihoii arfc the Lord Ndrdyan, thou 
The God to whom all creatures bow. 

Thou art the saviour God who wore 
Of old the semblance of a boar ; 

Thou he whose discus overthrows 
All present, })ast and future foes ; 

Thou Brahmd;, That whose days extend 
Without beginning, growth or end; 

The God, who bears the bow of horn, 
Whom four majestic arms adorn ; 

Thou art the God who rules the sense 
And sways with gentle influence ; 

Thou all-pervading Vishnu, Lord 
Who wears the ever-conquering sword ; 
Thou art the Guide who leads aright, 
Thou Krishna of unequalled might. 

Thy hand, O Lord, the lulls and plains, 
And eartli with all her life sustains ; 

Thou wilt appear in serpent form 
When sinhs the earth in fire and storm. 
Queen Sftd, of the lovely brows 
Is Lakslmu thy celestial spouse. 

To free the worlds from Rilvaij thou 
Wouldst take the form thou wearest now. 
Rejoice : the mighty task is done : 
Rejoice, thou great and glorious one. 

The tyrant slain, thy labours end : 
Triumphant now to heaven ascend. 

High bliss awaits the devotee 
Who clings in loving faith to thee, 

Who celebrates with solemn praise, 

The Lord of ne’er beginning days. 

On earth below, in heaven above 
Great joy shall crown his faith and love. 
And he who loves the tale divine 
Which tells each glorious deed of thine 
Through life’s fair course shall never know 
The fierce assault of pain and woe.’^ 


sitA restored, 

Thus spoke the Selfiexistent Sire : 

Then swiftly from the blazing pyre 

1 The Address to Rama, both text and commentary, 
will be found literally translated in the Additional Notes. 
A paraphrase of a portion is all that Xi^aYoattembdd here. 
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The circling flames were backward rolled, 
And, raising in his gentle hold 
Alive unharmed the Maithil dame, 

The Lord of Fire embodied came. 

Fair as the morning was her sheen, 

A.nd gold and gems adorned the queen. 
Her form in crimson robes arrayed, 

Her hair was bound in glossy braid. 

Her wreath was fresh and sweet of scent, 
Undimmed was every ornament. 

Then, standing close to Rilma’s side, 

The universal witness cried : 

‘From every blot and blemish free 
Thy faithful queen returns to thee. 

In word or deed, in look or mind 
Her heart from thee has ne’er declined. 

By force the giant bore away 
From thy lone cot bis helpless prey ; 

And in his bowers securely kept 
She still has longed for thee and wept- 
With soft temptation, bribe and threat, 
He bade the dame her love forget : 

But, nobly faithful to her lord, 

Her soul the giant’s suit abhorred. 
Receive, 0 King, thy queen again. 

Pure, ever pure from spot and stain.' 

Still stood the king in thoughtful mood 
And tears of joy his eyes bedewed. 

Then to the best of Gods the best 
OF warrior chiefs his mind expressed : 

, ’Twas meet that mid the thousands here 
The searching fire my queen should clear ; 
For long within the giant’s bower 
She dwelt the vassal of his power. 

For else had many a slanderous tongue 
Reproaches on mine honour fl.ung, 

And scorned the king who, love-impelled, 
His consort from the proof withheld. 

No doubt had I, but surely kiiew 
That Janak’s child was pure and true, 
That, come what might, in good arid ill 
Her faithful heart was. with me still. 

I knew that RAvan could not wrong 
My queen whom virtue made so strong. 

I knew his heart would sink and fail, 

Nor dare her honour to assail, 

As Ocean, when he raves and roars, 

Fears to o’eiieap his bounding shores. 
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Now to the worlds her truth is shown, 
And Slid is again mine own. 

Thus proved before unnumbered eyes, 

On her pure fame no shadow lies. 

As heroes to their glory cleave, 

Mine own dear spouse I ne’er will leave.’ 

He ceased : and clasped in fond embrace 
On his dear breast she hid her face. 


CANTO CXXI. 

daSaratha. 

To him Mahedvar thus replied ; 

‘0 strong-’anned hero, lotus-eyed, 

Thou, best of- those who love the right, 
Hast nobly fought the wondrous fight. 
Dispelled by thee the gloom that spread 
Through trembling earth and heaven is fled. 
The worlds exult in light and bliss. 

And praise thy name, 0 chief, for this- 
Now peace to Bharat’s heart restore. 

And bid Kausalyd weep no more. 

Thy face let Queen Kaikeyl see. 

Let fond Sumitrd gaze on thee. 

The longing of thy friends relieve. 

The kingdom of thy sires receive. 

Let sons of gentle Sitd, born 
Ikshvdku’s ancient line adorn. 

Then from all care and foemen freed 
Perform the offering of the steed. 

In pious gifts thy wealth expend, 

Then to the home of Gods ascend. 

Thy sire, this glorious king, behold, 
Among the bleat in heaven enrolled. 

He comes from where the Immortals dwell : 
Salute him, for he loves thee well.’ 

His mandate Raghu’s sons obeyed, 

And to their sire obeisance made, 

Where high he stood above the car 
In wondrous light that shone afar, 

His limbs- in radiant garments dressed 
Whereon no spot of dust might rest. 

When on- the son he loved so well 
The eyes of Dasaratha fell, 

He strained the hero to his breast 
A.nd thus with gentle words addressed ; 


^No joy to me is heavenly bliss, 

For there tliese eyes my Rdma miss. 
Enrolled on high with saint and sage, 

Thy woes, dear son, my thoughts engage. 
Kaikeyi’s guile I ne’er forget : 

Her cruel words will haunt me yet, 

Which sent thee forth, my son, to roam 
The forest far from me and home. 

Now when I look on each dear face, 

And hold you both in fond embrace, 

My heart is full of joy to see 
The sons I love from danger free. 

Now know I what the Gods designed 
And how in Rdma’s form enshrined 
The might of Pur us hot tarn lay, 

The tyrant of the worlds to slay. 

Ah, how Kausalyd, will rejoice 
To hear again her darling’s voice, 

And, all thy weary wanderings o’er, 

To gaze upon thy face once more. 

Ah blest, for ever blest are they 
Whose eyes shall see the glorious day 
Of tby return in joy at last. 

Thy term of toil and exile past. 
Ayodhydi’s lord, begin thy reign, 

And day by day new glory gain.’ 

He ceased : and Rjlma thus replied : 

‘Be nob this grace, 0 sire, denied. 

Those hasty words, that -curse revoke 
.Which from thy lips in anger broke ; 
‘Kaikeyf, be no longer mine : 

I cast thee off, both thee and thine.’ 

O father, let no sorrow fall 
On her or hers : thy curse recall.’ 

Yea, she shall live, if so thou wilt,’ 

The sire replied, ‘absolved from guilt.’ 
Round Lakshma^u "tben his arms he threw, 
And moved by love began anew: 

‘Great store of merit shall be thine, 

A nd brightly shall thy glory shine ; 
Secure on earth thy brother’s grace, 

And high in heaven shall be thy place. 
Thy glorious king obey and fear : 

To him the triple world is dear. 

God, saint, and sage, by Indra led, 

To Rd,ma bow the reverent head. 

Nor from the Lord, the lofty-souled. 
Their worship or their praise withold. 
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Heart of tlie Gods, supreme is he, 

The One who ne’er shall cease to be/ 

On Sltd then he looked and smiled ; 
‘List to my words’ he said ‘ dear child. 
Let not thy gentle breast retain 
One lingering trace of wrath or pain. 
When by the fire thy truth he proved, 
By love for thee his will was moved. 
The furious flame thy faith confessed 
Which shrank not from the awful test ; 
And thou, in every heart enshrined, 
Shalt live the best of womankind.’ 

He ceased ; he bade the three adieu, 
And home to heaven exulting flew. 



CANTO CXXIL 


INDRA’S BOON. 

Then Indra, he whose fiery stroke 
Slew furious Piika, turned and spoke : 

I * A. glorious day, 0 chief, is this, 

Rich with the fruit of lasting bliss. 

Well pleased are we : we love thee well ; 
Now speak, thy secret wishes tell.’ 

Thus spake the sovereign of the sky, 
And this was Rdma’s glad reply : 

* If I have won your grace, incline 
To grant this one request of mine. 

Restore, O King j the Vdnar dead 
Whose blood for me was nobly shed. 

To life and strength my friends recall, 

And bring them back from Yama’s hall. 
When, fresh in might the warriors rise, 
Prepare a feast to glad their eyes. 

Let fruits of every season glow, 

And streams of purest water flow.’ 

ThusRaghu’s son, great-hearted, prayed, 
And Indra thus his answer made : 

‘High is the boon thou seekest : none 
Should win this grace but Raghu’s son. 
Yet, faithful to the word I spake, 

I grant the prayer for thy dear sake. 

The Vdnars whom the giants slew 
Their life and vigour shall renew. 

Their strength repaired, their gashes healed 
Whose torrents dyed the battle field, 

[Jj ' 
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The warrior hosts from death s-hall rise. ‘ 

Like sleepers when their slumber flies.’ ^ 

Restored from Yama’s dark domain \ 

The Vdnar legions filled the plain, 1 

And, round the royal chief arrayed. 

With wondering hearts obeisance paid.. 

Bach Gt>d the so-n of Ra^hu praised, 

And cried as loud his voice he raised t 
‘Turn, King, to fair Ayodhyd speed, 

And leave thy friends of Vdnar breed i, 

Thy true devoted consort cheer 
After long days of woe and fear. 

Bharat, thy loyal brother, see, 

A hermit now for love of thee. 

The tears of Queen Kausal^^'d dry, 

And light with joy each stepdame’s eye; 

Then consecrated king of men 
Make glad each faithfol citizen.’ 

They ceased : and borne on radiant cars 
Sought their bright home amid the stars. 


CANTO^CXXIIL 
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Then slept the tamer of his foes 
And spent the night in calm repose. 
Vibhlshaij came when morning broke, 
And hailed the royal chief, and spoke x 
‘Here wait thee precio-us oil and scents,. 
And rich attire and ornaments. 

The brimming urns are newly filled,. 
And women in their duty skilled, 

With lotus-eyes, thy call attend. 
Assistance at thy bath to lend.’ 

‘Let others,' Rjima cried, ‘desire 
These precious scents, this rich attire- 
I heed not such delights as these, 

For faithful Bharat, ill at ease, 
Watching for me is keeping now 
Far far away his rigorous vow. 

By Bharat’s side I long to stand, 

I long to see my fatherland. 

Far is Ayodhyd ; long, alas, 

The dreary road and hard to pass.’ 

‘One day,’ Vibhishan cried, ‘one day 
Shall bear thee o’er that length of way- 
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Is nob the wondrous chariot mine, 

Named Pushpak, wrought by hands divine, 
The prize which Rilva^ seized of old 
Victorious o’er the God of gold 

I ' This chariot, kept with utmost care, 

Will waft thee through the fields of air, 
And thou shalt unwearied down 
In fair Ayodhyd’s royal town. 

\ But yet if aught that I have done 

Has pleased thee well, O Raghu’sson; 

If still thou carest for thy friend, 

Some little time in Lankd spend ; 

There after toil of battle rest 
, Within my halls an honoured guest.’ 

Again the son of Raghu spake : 

‘Thy life was perilled for my sake. 

Thy counsel gave me priceless aid : 

All honours have been richly paid. 

Scarce can my love refuse, O best 
Of giant kind, thy last request. 

But still I yearn once more to see 
My home and all most dear to me ,* 

; Nor can I brook one hour’s delay: 
i Forgive me, speed me on my way. 

He ceased : the magic car was brought, 
Of yore by Vidvakarmd wrought. 

In sunlike sheen it flashed and blazed ; 

And Raghu’s sons in wonder gazed. 

CANTO CXXIV. 
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The giant lord the chariot viewed, 

And humbly thus his speech renewed : 

^ ‘Behold, 0 King, the car prepared ; 

Y Now be thy further will declared/ 

* He ceased : and Rilina spake once more : 
‘These hosts who thronged to Lankd’s 
Their faith and might have nobly [shore 
And set thee on the giants’ throne, [shown, 
Ijet pearls and gems and gold repay 
1 5 The feats of many a desperate day, 

That all may go triumphant hence 
^ Proud of their noble recompense.’ 
Vihldshaij, ready at his call 
With gold and gems enriched thorn all. 


Then Rdma clomb the glorious car 
That shone like day’s resplendent star. 
There in his lap he held his. dame 
Vailing her eyes in modest shame. 

Beside him Lakshmfiiig. took his stand, 

Whose mighty bow still armed his hand, 

‘O King Vibhfshan.,’ Rdma cried, 

‘O Vanar chiefs, so long allied, 

My comrades till the foemen fell, 

List, for I speak a long farewell. 

The task, in doubt and fear begun, 

With your good aid is nobly done. 

Leave Lankd’s shore, your steps retrace, 
Brave warriors of the Vdnar race. 

Thou, King Sugrfva, true, through all, 

To friendship’s bond and duty’s call. 

Seek for Kishkindbd, with thy train 
And o’er thy realm in glory reign. 

Farewell, Vibhishari, Lankii’s throne 
Won by our arms is now thine own. 

Thou, mighty lord, hast naught to dread 
From heavenly Gods by Indra led. 

My last farewell, 0 King, receive. 

For Lankd’s isle this hour I leave.’ 

Loud rose their cry in answer : ‘Wei . 

0 Raghu’s son, would go with thee. 

With thee delighted would we stray 
Where sweet Ayodhyd’s groves are gay, 
Then in the joyous synod view 
King-making balm thy brows bedew ; 

Our homage to Kaushalyd, pay, 

And hasten on our homeward way.’ 

Tlieir prayer the son of Raghu heard, 
And spoke, his heart with rapture stirred I 
‘ Sugriva, 0 my faithful friend, 

Vibhishaij and ye chiefs, ascend. 

A joy beyond all joys the best 
Will fill my overflowing breast, 

If girt by you, 0 noble band, 

1 seek again my native land.’ 

With Vdnar lords in danger tried 
Sugiiva sprang to Rama’s side, 

And girt by chiefs of giant kind 
Vibhfshan’s step was close behind. 

Swift through the air, as Rama chose, 

The wondrous car from earth arose, 

And decked with swans and silver wings 

’ Bore through the clouds its freight of kings. 
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THE RETURN. 

Tlien Kama, speeding through the skies, 
Bent on the earth his eager eyes : 

‘Look, Sitd, see, divinely planned 
And built by Visvakarmd’s hand, 

Lankd the lovely city rest 
Enthroned on Mount Trikilta's crest. 

Behold those fields, ensanguined yetj 
Where Vanar hosts and giants met. 

There, vainly screened by charm and spellj 
The robber Rd,vaij fought and fell. 

There knelt Mandodari^ and shed 
Her tears in floods for Rdva^ dead, 

And every dame vrho loved him sent 
From her sad heart wild lament. 

There gleams the margin of the deep. 
Where, worn with toil, we sank to sleep. 
Look, love, the unconquered sea behold, 
Eiiig Varun’s home ordained of old, 

Whose boundless waters roar and swell 
Rich with their store of pearl and shell. 
0;see, the morning sun is bright 
On fair Hiran.yandbha’s ^ heiglit, 

Who rose from Ocean’s sheltering breast 
That Hanumdn might stay and rest. 

There stretches, famed for evermore, 

The wondrous bridge from shore to shore* 
The worlds, to life’s remotest day, 

Due reverence to the work shall pay, 
Which holier for the lapse of time 
Shall give release from sin and crime. 

Now thither bend, dear love, thine eyes 
Where green with groves Kishkindha lies, 
Tine seat of King Sugi iva’s reign, 

Where Billi by this hand was slain.i 
There Rishyaimika’s hill behold 
Bright gleaming with embedded gold. 

There too rny wandering foot I set, 

There King Sugilva first I met, 

1 Ravan’a queen. 

2 Or Mainaka. 

3 Here, in Norfch-wesb recension, Sibii expresses a wish 
that) Trfi’fi ami bhe wives of the Vanar chiefs should be 
invited bo accompany her bo Ayodhya. The car descends, 
and bhe Vanar matrons are added bo the party. The 
Bengal reeenaioa ignores this palpable 'inOerrupbipa. , - . 


And, where yon trees their branches wave, 
My promise of assistance gave. 

There, fiuslied with lilies, Pampd shines 
With banks which greenest foliage lines, 
Where melancholy steps I bent 
And mourned thee with a mad lament. 

There fierce Kabandha, spreading wide 
His giant arms, in battle died. 

Turn, Sltd, turn thine eyes and see 
In Janasthdn that glorious tree ; 

There Rdvau, lord of giants, slew 
Our friends Jatdyus brave and true, 

Thy champion in the hopeless strife, 

Who gave for thee his noble life. 

Now mark that glade amid the trees 
Where once we lived as devotees. 

See, see our leaf cot between 
Those waving boughs of densest green, 
Where Rdvan seized his prize and stole 
My love the darling of my soul. 

O, look again : beneath thee gleams 
Groddvarf the best of streams, 

Whose lucid waters sweetly glide 
By lilies that adorn her side. 

There dwelt Agastya, holy sage, 

In plantain-sheltered hermitage. 

See Sarabhanga’s humble shed 
Which sovereign Indra visited- 
See where the gentle hermits dwell 
Neath Atri’s rule who loved us well; 

Where once thine eyes were blest to see 
His sainted dame who talked with thee. 
Now rest thine eyes with new delight 
On Chilrakuta’y woody lieight, 

See Jumna fUishini/ in the sun^ 

Through groves of brilliant foliage run. 
Screened by the shade of spreading boughs 
There Bharadvaja keeps his vows. 

There Gangii, river of the skies, 

Rolls the sweet wave that purifies. 

There S'riugavera’s towers ascend 
Where Guha reigns, mine ancient friend. 

,I see, 1 see thy glittering spires, 

Ayodhya, city of my sires. 

. Bow down, bow down thy head, my sweet, 
Our home, our long-lost home to greet.’ 
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CANTO GXXVI. 


BH.\RAT CONSOLED. 

Bab Rdma bade the chariot stay, 

And halting in Ids airy way, 

In Bharadvcijii'ft holy shade 
His homage to the hermit paid. 

* 0 saint/ he cried, ‘ I yearn to know 
My dear Ayodhytl’s weal and woe. 

O tell me that the people thrive, 

And that the queens are yet alive.’ 

Joy gleamed in Bharadwaja’s eye, 

Who gently smiled and made reply ; 

‘ Thy brother, studious of thy will, 

Is faithful and obedient still. 

In tangled twine he coils his hair : 

Thy safe return is all his care. 

Before thy shoes he humbly bends, 

And to thy house and realm attends. 

When first these dreary years began, 

When first 1 saw the banished man. 

With Sltst, in his hermit coat, 

; At this sad heart compassion smote. 

My breast with tender pity swelled : 

I, saw thee from thy home expelled, 

Heft of all princely state, forlorn, 

A hapless wanderer travel-worn. 

Firm in thy purpose to fulfil 
Thy duty and thy hither’s will. 

But boundless is my rapture now : 
Triumphant, girt with friends, art thou. 
Whep’er thy wondering steps have been, 
Thy joy and woe mine eyes have seen. 

Thy glorious deeds to me are known. 

The Brdhraans saved, the foes o’erthrown. 
Such pow^'er have countless seasons spent 
In penance and devotion lent. 

Thy virtues, best of chiefs, I know, 

And now a boon would fain bestow. 

This hospitable gift^ receive : 

Then with the dawn my dwelling leave.’ 

The bended head of Hama showed 
His reverence for the grace bestowed ; 

l Th& arghya, a respectyJul offering to firoda and 
\ renorablo men consisting of rice, durva graar, flowers etc., 
\ with water, 
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Then for each brave companion’s sake 
He sought a further boon and spake ; 

‘ O let that mighty power of thine 
The road to fair Ayodhya line 
With trees where fruit of every hue 
The Vanars’ eye and taste may woo, 

And flowers of every season, sweet 
With stores of honeyed juice, may meet.' 
The hero ceased : the hermit bent 
His reverend head in glad assent ; 

And swift, as Bharadwdja willed, 

The prayer of Hama was fulfilled. 

For many a league the lengthening road 
Trees thick with fruit and blossom showed 
With luscious beauty to entice 
The taste like trees of Paradise. 

The Vdnars passed beneath the shade 
Of that delightful colonnade, 

Still tasting with unbounded glee 
The treasures of each wmndrous tree. 
CANTO CXXVIL 

RAMA’S message. 

But RAma, when he first looked down 
And saw afar AyodhyA’s town, 

Had called HanWiAn to his side, 

The chief on whom his heart relied, 

And said : ‘Brave VAnar, good at need, 
Haste -onward, to AyodhyA speed, 

And learn, I pray, if all be well 
With those who in the palace dwell. 

But as thou speedest on thy way 
Awhile at S'ringavera stay. 

Tell Guha the Nishadas’ lord 
That victor, with my queen restored, 

In health and strength with many a friend 
Homeward again my steps I bend. 

Thence by the road that he will show 
On to AyodhyA swiftly go. 

There with my love my brother greet, 
And all our wondrous tale repeat. 

Say that victorious in the strife 
I come with Lakshman and my wife. 

Then mark with keenest eye each trace 
Of joy or grief on Bharat’s face. 

Be all his gestures closely viewed, 

Each change of look and attitude. 
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Where breathes the man who will not cling 
To ail that glorifies a king ? 

Wliere beats the heart that can resign 
An ancient kingdom, nor repine 
To lose a laud renowned for breeds 
Of elephants and warrior steeds .? 

If, won by -custom day by day, 

My brother Bharat thirsts for sway. 

Still let him rule the nations, still 
The throne of old Ikshvdku -fill 
Qo, mark him well ; his feelings learn, 

And, ere we yet be near return.’ 

He ceased ; and, garbed in human form, 
Forth sped Hamiman swifo as storm. 
Sublime in air he rose, and through 
The region of his father flew. 

He saw far far beneath his feet 
Where Gaiigii’s fUod and Jamna meet. 
Descending from the upper air 
He entered S’ringavera, where 
King Guha’s heart was well content 
To hear the message Rdma sent. 

Then, with his mighty strength renewed, 
The V^inar chief his way pursued, 

Vdldkini was far behind, 

And Gomati with forests lined, 

And golden fields and patures gay 
With fioeks and herds beneath him lay. 
Then Nandigrdma charmed his eye 
Where flowers were bright with every dye, 
And trees of lovely foliage made 
With meeting boughs delightful shade, 
Where women watched in trim array 
Their little sons and grandsons’ play. 

His eager eye on Bharat fell 
Who sat before bis lonely cell, 

In hermit weed, with tangled hair, 

Pale, weak, and worn wfith ceaseless care, 
Plis royal pomp and state resigned 
For E^ma still he watched and pined; 

Still to his dreary vows adhered, 

And royal Rd.ma^s shoes revered. 

Yet still the terror of his arm 
Preserved tlie land from fear and harm. 
The Wind-God’s son, in forma man, 
Raised reverent hands and thus began : 
'Fond greeting, Prince, I bring to thee. 
And Hama’s self has sent it he 


For whom thy spirit sorrows yet 
As for a hapless aiicboret • 

In Dandak wood, in dire distress, 

With matted hair and hermit dress. 

This sorrow from thy bosom fling, 

A nd hear the tale of joy X bring. 

This day thy brother shalt thou meet 
Exulting in his foe’s defeat. 

Freed fi‘om his toil and lengthened vow, 
The light of victory on his biow, 

With Sita, Laksiirnan. and his friends 
Homeward at last his steps he bends.’ 

Then joy, too mighty for control, 
Bushed in full flood o’er Bharat’s soul ; 
His reeling sense and strength gave way, 
And fanting on the earth he lay. 

At length upspriging from the ground, 
His arms about Hanilmdn wound. 

With tender tears, of rapture sprung, 

He dewed the neck to which be clung ; 
‘Art thou a God or man,’ he cried, 
‘Whom love and pity hither guide 1 
For this a hundred thousand kine, 

A hundred villages be thine. 

A score of maids of spotless lives 
To thee I give to be thy wives, 

Of golden hue and bright of face, 

Each lovely for her tender grace.’ 

He ceased a while by joy subdued, 

And then his eager speech renewed ; 
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‘In doubt and fear long years have passed 
And glorious tidings come at last. 

True, true is now the ancient veree 
Which men in time of bliss rehearse : 
‘Once only in a hundred years 
Great joy to mortal men appears. 

But now his woes and triumph tefi, 

And loss and gain as each befell.’ 

He ceased : Hanhmtln mighty-soulad 
The tale of Emma’s wanderings told 
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From that first day on which he stood 
In the drear shade ot Daji.dak wood. 

He told how fierce Vird-dha fell ; 

He told of S'arabhan^a’s cell 
Where Rdma saw with wondering eyes. 
Indra descended from the skies. 

He told how Siirpanaklnl came, 

Her soul aglow with amorous flame, 

And lied repulsed, with rage and tears,, 
lieft of her nose and severed ears,. 

He told how Raima’s might subdued 
The giants’ furious multitude ; 

How Khara with the troops he led 
And Trisiras and Diishan bled : 

How Rama, tempted from bis cot,. 

The golden deer pursued and shot,. 

And Rtlvan came and stole away 
The Maithil queen his hapless prey,. 

When, as he fought, the dame to save,. 

His noble life Jatsiyus gave t 
How Rdma still the search renewed,. 

The robber to- his hold pursued, 

Bridging the sea from shore to shore,. 

And found his queen to part no more. ^ 

CANTO CXXIX. 
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THE MEETING WITH- BHARAT. 
O’erwhelmed with rapture Bharat heard 
The tale that all his being stirred. 

And, heralding the glad event,. 

This order to S'atruglma sent : 

Let every shrine with flcwers be gay j,. 

Ijet incense burn and music play. 

Go forth, go forth to meet your king,. 

Let tabours sound and minstrels sing. 

Let bards swell high the note of praise 
Skilled in the lore of ancient days. 

Call forth the royal matrons : call 
Each noble from the council hall. 

Send all we love and honour most, 

Send Brahmans and the warrior host, 

A glorious company to bring 
In triumph home our lord the king.’ 

1 I have abridged Hanutndn’s ouoline of Rdma’a adven- 
tures, with the details of which we are already sufficient- 
ly (kquaiuted. 


Great rapture filled S'atrughna’a breast, 
Obedient to his brother's best. 

‘Send forth ten thousand men’ he cried, 

‘Let brawny arms be stoutly plied, 

And, smoothing al! with skilful care, 

The road for Kosal’s king prepare. 

Then o’er the earth let thousands throw 
Fresh showers of water coo! as snow, 

And others strew with garlands gay 
With loveliest blooms our monarch’s way. 
On tower and temple porch and gate 
Let banners wave in royal state, 

And be each roof and terrace lined 
With blossoms loose and chaplets twineck’ 
The nobles hasting forth fulfilled 
His order as S'atrughna willed. 

Sublime on elephants they rode 
Whose gilded girths with jewels glowed, 
Attended close by thousands more 
Gay with the gear and flags they bore. 

A thousand chiefs their steeds bestrode, 
Their glittering ears a thousand showed, 
And countless hosts In rich array 
Pursued on foot their eager way.. 

Veiled from the air with silken screens 
In litters rode the widowed queens. 
Kausalyil first, acknowledged head 
And sovereign of the household, led 
{Sumitrd, next, and after, dames 
Of lower rank and humbler names. 

Then compassed by a white-robed throng 
Of Brd.hmans, heralded with song, 

With shouts of joy from countless throats, 
And shells' and tambours’ mingled notes, 
And drums resounding long and loud, 
Exulting Bharat joined the crowd. 

Still on his head, well-trained in lore 
Of duty, Rama’s shoes he bore. 

The moon-white canopy was spread 
With flowery twine engarlanded, 

And jewelled chouries, meet to hold 
O’er Rama’s brow, shone bright with gold. 
Though Nandigrd.ma’s town they neared. 
Of Rama yet no sign appeared. 

Then Bharat called the Vanar chief 
And questioned thus in doubt and grief s 
‘Hast thou uncertain, like thy kind, 

A sweet delusive guile designed ? 
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Wherel where is royal Rtoa 1 show . 

The hero, vicfcor of the foe. 

I gaze, but see no Vdnara still 
Who wear each varied shape at will.’ 

In eager love thus Bharat cried, 

And thus the Wind-God’s son replied : 
‘Look, Bharat, on those laden trees 
That murmur with the song of bees; 

For Biiina’s sake the saint has made 
Untimely fruits, unwonted shade. 

Such power in ages long ago 
Could Indra’s gracious boon bestow. 

O, hear the Vdnars’ voices, hear 
The shouting which proclaims them near* 
E’en now about to cross they seem 
Sweet Gomali’s delightful stream. 

I see, I see the car designed 
By Brahmd’s own creative mind, 

The car which, radiant as the moon, 

Moves at the will by Brabmd’s boon ; 

The car which once was B4 van’s pride, 

The victor’s spoil when Pvdvai> died. 

Look, there are Raghu’s sons : between 
The brothers stands the rescued queen, 
There is Vibhishaij full in view, 

Sugrlva and bis retinue.’ [ tongue ; 

He ceased i then rapture loosed each 
From men and dames, from old and young, 
One long, one universal cry, 

*Tis he, ’tis Rdtna, smote the sky. 

All lighted down with eager speed 
From elephant and car and steed, 

And every joyful eye intent 
On Rdma’s moonbright face was bent. 
Entranced a moment Bharat gazed : 

Then reverentiid hands he raised, 

And on his brother humbly pressed 
The honours due to welcome guest. 

Then Bharat clomb tlie car to greet 
His king and bowed him at his feet, 

Till Rama raised him face to face 
And held him in a close embrace. 

Then Lakslunau and the Maithil dame 
He greeted as he spoke his name, ^ 


1 In these reapeobful salutations the person who 
a&lubea fei« superior mentioTiB his own name even when 
it is well known to the person whom he salutes. 


He greeted next, supreme in place, 

The sovereign of the Vdnar race, 

And Jdrnbavdn and Bdli’s son, 

And lords and chiefs, omitting none.^ 
Sugiiva to his heart be pressed 
And thus with grateful words addressed j 
^Four brothers, Vanar King, were we, 

And now we boast a fifth in thee. 

By kindly acts a friend we know : 

Offence and wrong proclaim the foe.’ 

To King Vibhlshan then he spake : 

‘Well hast thou fought for Rama’s sake.’ 
Nor was the brave Satrughna slow 
His reverential love to show 
To both liis brothers, as was meet, 

And venerate the lady’s feet. 

Then Rdma to his mother came, 

Saw her pale cheek and wasted frame, 
With gentle words her heart consoled, 

And clasped her feet with loving hold. 
Then at Sumitrd’s feet he bent, 

And fair Kaikeyi’a, reverent, 

Greeted each dame from chief to least, 

And bowed him to the household priest. 
Up rose a shout from all the throng: 

‘O welcome, Rdma, mourned so long, 
Welcome, Kausalyft’s joy and pride,’ 

Ten hundred thousand voices cried. 

Then Bharat placed, in duty taught. 

On Riima’s feet the shoes he brought : 

‘My king,’ he cried, 'receive again 
The pledge preserved through years of pain, 
The rule and lordship of the land 
Entrusted to my weaker hand. 

No more I sigh o’er sorrow past, 

My birth and life are blest at last 
In the glad sight this day has shown, 

When Rdma comes to rule his own,’ 

He ceased : the faithful love that moved 
The prince’s soul each heart approved ; 

Nor could the Vanar chiefs refrain 
From tender tears that fell like rain. 

Tiien Rdma, stirred with joy anew, 

Plis arms about his brother threv/, 

} I have omitted the chieftains’ names as they could 
Bot be introduced without padding. They are Mainda, 
Dwivid, Nila, Riah&bh, Shuahsn, Nala,Gf&v4k8b.&, Gaadba- 
jUEtdaQ, ^arabh, and Faaas. 
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And to the grove his course he bent 
Where Bharat’s hermit days were spent. 
Alighting in that pure retreat 
He pressed the earth with eager feet. 
Then, at his best, the car rose high 
And sailing through the northern sky 
Sped homeward to the Lord of Gold 
Who owuied the wondrous prize of old.^ 


CANTO CXXX. 


THE CONSEGRATIOF. 

Then, reverent hand to hand applied, 

Thus Bharat to his brother cried : 

‘Thy realm, 0 King, is now restored 
Uiiinjiired to the rightful lord. 

This feeble arm with toil and pain 
The weightly charge could scarce sustain. 
And the great burthen wellnigh broke 
The neck untrained to bear the yoke. 

The royal swan outspeeds the crow : 

The steed is swift, the mule is slow, 

Nor can my feeble feet be led [tread.* 
f O’er the rough ways where thine should 
1 Now grant what all thy subjects ask : 
i Begin, O King, thy royal task. 
j| Now let our longing eyes behold 

l| The glorious rite ordained of old, 

;■ And on the new-found monarch’s head 
Let consecrating drops be shed,’ 

He ceased : victorious Rdma bent 
; His head in token of assent. 

I He sat, and tensors trimmed with care 
1 His tangles of neglected hair, 
j Then, duly bathed, the hero shone 
V With all his splendid raiment, on. 

^ And Sihi with the matrons’ aid 
^ Her limbs in shining robes arrayed. 

Sumantra then, the charioteer, 

^ Drew, ordered by Satrughna, near, 

And stayed within the hermit grove 
The chariot and the steeds he drove. • 

1 Tha folloiviap: svddiS'inn is fouBcl in the Bengal 
recension: Bub Vaisravan (Kuvera) when he beheld his 
.chariot said unto it : ‘Go, and carry Esima, and come 
, unto; mo when my thought shall call thee.’ And the 
chariot returned unto Kt.ina : and he honoured it when 
he had hoard what had paseed. 



Therein Sugrlva’s eonsGrts, graced 
With gems, and Riiina’s queen were placed, 
Ali fain Ayodhyii to behold: 

And swift away the chariot rolled. 

Like Indra Lord of Thou-sand Eyes, 

Drawn by fleet lions through the skies, 
Thus radiant in his glory showed 
King Rdma as he homeward rode. 

In power and might unparalleled. 

The reins the hand of Bharat held : 

Above the peerless victor’s head 
The snow-white shade S'atriighna spread, 
And Lakshman’s ever-ready hand 
His forehead with a chourie fanned. 
Viblifshan close to Lakshinan’s side 
Sharing his task a chourie plied. 

.Sugilva on S'atrunjay came, 

An elephant of hugest frame ; 

Nine thousand others bore, behind, 

The chieftains of the Vdnar kind 
All gay, in forms of human mould. 

With rich attire and gems and gold. 

Thus borne along in royal state 
King Rdma reached Ayodhyfi’s gate 
With merry noise of shells and drums 
And joyful shouts, He comes, he comes. 

A Brdhman host with solemn tread, 

And kine the long procession led. 

And happy maids in ordered bands 
Threw grain and gold with liberal hands., 
Neath gorgeous flags that \vaved in rows 
On towers and roofs and porticoes, 

Mid merry crowds who sang and cheered 
The palace of the king they neared. 

Then Ragbu’s son to Bharat, best 
Of duty’s slaves, these words addressed t 
‘Pass onward to the monarch’s hail, 

The high-souled Vanars with thee call, 
And let the chieftains, as is meet. 

The widows of our father greet. 

And to the Vanar king assign 
Those chambers, best of all, which shine 
With lazulite and pearl inlaid, [shade. 
And pleasant grounds with flo’iYers and 
He ceased: and Bharat bent his head ; . 
Sugrlva by the hand he led 
And passed within the palace where 
Stood couches which S'atrughna’s care, 
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With robes and hangings richly dyed, 

And burning lamps, had seen supplied. 

Then Bharat spake : T pray thee, friend, 
Thy speedy messengers to send, 

Each sacred requisite to bring _ 

That we may consecrate our king/ 

Sugrfva raised four urns of gold. 

The water for the rite to hold, 

And bade four swiftest V^nars flee 
And fill them from each distant sea. 

Then east and west and south and north 
The Vanar envoys hastened forth. 

Each in swift flight an ocean sought 
And hack through air his treasure brought, 
And full five liundred floods beside 
Pure water for the king supplied. 

Then girt by many a Brahman sage, 
Vasishtha, chief for reverend age, 

High on a throne with jewels graced 
ICing Rdma and his Sit^ placed. 

There by Jiibdli, far revered, 

Vijay and Ka^yap’s son appeared ; 

By Gautam’s side Kiltyd-j^an stood. 

And Vamadeva wise and good, 

Whose holy hands in order shed 
The pure sweet drops on Bdma’s head. 
Then priests and maids and warriors, ail 
Approaching at Vasishtha’s call, 

With sacred drops bedewed their king. 

The centre of joyous ring. 

The guardians of the worlds, on high, 

And all the children of the sky 
Prom herbs wherewith their hands were 
Rare juices on his brow distilled, [filled 
His brows were bound with glistering gold 
Which Manu’s self had worn of old, 

Bright with the flash of many a gem, 

His sire’s ancestral diadem. ^ 

S'atrughna lent his willing aid 
And o’er him held the regal shade ; 

The monarchs whom his arm had saved 
The chouries round his forehead waved- 
A golden chain, that flashed and glowed 
With gems, the God of Wind bestowed : 
Mahendra gave a glorious string 
Of fairest pearls to deck the king. 

The skies with acclamation rang, 

The gay nymphs danced, the minstrels sang. 


On that blest day the joyful plain 
Was clothed anew with golden grain. 

The trees the witching influence knew. 

And bent with fruits of loveliest hue. 

And Rama’s consecration lent 
New sweetness to each flo wret’s scent. 

The monarch, joy of Raghu’s line, 

Gave largess to the Brd,hmans, kine 
And steeds unnumbered, wealth untold 
Of robes and pearls and gems and gold. 

A jewelled chain, whose lustre passed 
The glory of the sun, he cast 
About his friend Sugriva ’s neck ; 

And, Angad Bali’s son to deck, 

He gave a pair of armlets bright 
With diamond and lazulite. 

A string of pearls of matchless hue 
Which gleams like tender moonlight threw. 
Adorned with gems of brightest sheeiij. 

He gave to grace his darling queen. 

The offering from his hand received 
A moment on her bosom heaved ; 

Then from her neck the chain she dreWj, 

A glance on all the Vanars threw, 

And wistful eyes on Rdma bent 
A s still she held the ornament. 

Her wish he knew, and made reply 
To that mute question of her eye £ 

‘Yea, love ; the chain on him bestow 
Whose wisdom truth and might we know,, 
The firm ally, the faithful friend 
Through toil and peril to the end/ 

Then on Hanflmdn’s bosom hung 
The chain which Site’s hand had flung £ 
So may a cloud, when winds are still,, 
With moon -lit silver gird a hill. 

To every Ydnar Rdma gave 
Rich treasures from the mine and wave j 
And with their honours well content 
Homeward their steps the chieftains bent. 
Ten thousand years Ayodhyii, blest 
With Riima’s rule, had peace and rest. 

No widow mourned her murdered mate, 
No house was ever desolate. 

The happy hand no murrain knew, 

The flocks and herds increased and grew. 
The earth her kindly fruits supplied, 

No harvest failed, no children died. 
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Unknown were want, disease, and crime : 
calm, so happy was the time.* 

1 Here follows iu the original an eniunaracion of the 
<!hief blessings which will attend the man or woman who 
reads or hears read this tale of R&ma. These blessings 
«,re brieliy mentioned at the end of the first? Canto of the 
first Book, and it appears unnecessary to repeat them 
here in their amplified form. The Bengal recension 
(Gorresio’s edition) gives them more concisely as follows : 
This is the great first poem blessed and glorious, which 


gives long life to men and victory bo kings, the poem 
which Valmibi made. He who listens to this wondrous 
tale of Riima unwearied in action shall be absolved from 
all hk sins. By listening to the deeds of Rrfma he who 
wishes for sons shall obtain bis heart's desire, and to him 
who longs for riches shall riches be given. The virgnn 
w'ho asks for a husband shall obtain a husband suited bo 
her mind, and shall meet again her dear kinsfolk who 
are far away. They who hear this poem which Valmiki 
made shall obtain all their desires and all their prayers 
shall be fultiUod,’ 
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SECTION XIII. 

_ . ^'^^^erwards Bzshya-shrangcg said again to the King “I will perform another 

sacnnciai act to secure thee a son/’ Then the son of Vabhandwka, of subdued 
passions, seeking the happiness of the king, proceeded to perform the' sacrifice for 
the accon^jlishment of his wishes. Hither were previously collected the gods' 
v ith the Gwnd!i'i-«rvas, the Siddhas and the sages, for the sake of receiving their 
I espeotive shares, Brt^hma too, the sovereign of the gods, with Sthanoo, and Na- 
rayana, chief of beings and the four supporters of the universe, and the divine mothers 
0 all tiie celestials, met together there. To the T 7 shwo 5 -medh«, the great sacrifice 
0 he magnanimous monarch, came also /ndra the glorious one, surrounded by the 
wioots. lashyoj-shpnga then supplicated the gods assembled for their sliare of 
le sacrifice (saying), “ This devout king Dtishcj-rwtha, who, through the desire of 
0 ■‘spring, confiding in you, has performed sacred austerities, and who lias oflered 
0 you the sacrifice called Z/sliwa-medlia, is about to perform another sacrifice for 
le sate or ootaming sons. To him thus desirous of offspring be pleased to grant 
^ le ®ssing: I supplicate you all with joined hands. May he have four, sons, re- 
owned through the universe.” The gods replied to the sage’s son supplicating 
XT ‘ Be it so : thou, O brahman, art ever to be regarded by us as 

m ong IS 111 a peculiar manner. The lord of men by this sacrifice shall obtain 'the 
peared^^'^^^^ desires. Having thus said, the gods preceded by /ticlrca, disap- 

Hiey all then having seen that (sacrifice) performed by the great sao-e ac- 
cording to the ordinance went to Pntjapwti the lord of mankind, and witirioined 
hands addressed Biwhma the giver of blessing. -O Brtdima, the R«ksh^^s Ravwna 
} name, to whom a blessing was awarded by thee, through pride troubleth all of 
Wo n perpetually practise sacred austerities. 

hp kindness that 

he si omd be in vulnerable to the gods, the Danwas and the Y^^kshas have born (sic) 
^ V oppression); this lord of Kakshi^sea therefore distresses the universe • and 
irm;ited by tins promise unjustly vexes the divine sages, the Ywkshas, and Gwndlnn’- 
vas Liio ^riooras, and men : where EosvMna remains there the sun loses his force the 
winds thiough fear of him do not blow ; the fire ceases to burn ; the rolling ocean 
seeing him ceases to move its waves. Vishrwvana, distressed by his power has 
abandoned Lwnka. and fled. 0 divine one save us from Ravwna, who fills the world 
“ 8”" »' 0“”'> '» ‘ •» ■ -.j 

the informed by the devas,. reflecting, replied, :Oh 1 I have devised 

invn 1 ® outrageous tyrant. Upon his requesting, ** May I ha 

tiable to the divine sages, the Oandhwrvas, the Yttksh<«s, the Raksh?«sea and 
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ttfe serpents,” I replied “ Be it so.” This Bakshws, through contempt, said nolhing 
respecting man; therefore this wicked one shall be destroyed by man. The gods, 
preceded by Shwkrof, hearing these words spoken by Bruhma, were filled with joy. 

At this time V^shnoo the glorious, tho lord of the world, arrayed in yellow 
with hand ornaments of glowing gold, riding on Viimteya, as the sun on a cloud, 
arrived with his conch, his discus, and his club in his hand. Being adored by the 
excellent celestials, and welcomed by Brwhma, he drew near and stood before hiin. 
All the gods then addressed Vishnoo, “ 0 Mwdhoo-sood^ma, thou art able to abolish 
the distress of the distressed. We in treat thee, be our sanctuary , 0 UohyootaJ’ 
Vishnoo replied, “ Say, what shall I do ?” The celestials hearing these his words 
added further. “ The virtuous, the encourager of excellence, eminent for truth, the 
firm observer of his vows, being childless, is performing an ZJshwamedha for the 
purpose of obtaining offspring. For the sake of the good of the universe, we intreat 
thee, 0 Vishnoo, to become his son. Dividing thyself into four parts, in the wombs 
of his three consorts equal to ITwra, Shree, and Keertee, assume the sonship of king 
D?4shc»’rntha, the lord of TJyodhya, eminent in the knowledge of duty, generous and 
illustrious, as the great sages. Thus becoming man, 0 Vashnoo, conquer in battle 
Havana, the terror of the universe, who is invulnerable to the gods. This ignorant 
Rakshwa Ravwna, by the exertion of his power, afflicts the gods, the Gwndhurvas, 
the S^ddhas, and .the most excellent sages ; these sages, the G'wndhwrva’’', 
and the [Jpsaras, sporting in the forest Ntmdwna have been destroyed by that furi- 
ous one. We, with the sages, are come to thee seeking his destruction. The Szd- 
•dhas, the Gtmdhwrvas, and the Ywksha.s betake themselves to thee, thou art our 
ohly refuge.,* O Deva, afflicter of enemies, regard the world of men, and destroy the 
enemy of the gods.” 

" y^shnoo, the sovereign of the gods, the chief of the celestials, adored by all 

beings, being thus supplicated, replied to all the assembled gods (standing) before 
Bf^hina, “ Abandon fear ; peace be with you; for your benefit having killed Havana 
the cruel, destructively active, the cause of fear to the divine sages, together with 
ail his posterity, his courtiers and counsellors, and Ids relations, and friends, protect- 
ing the earth, I will remain incarnate among men for the space of eleven thousand 
years”: ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

Having given this promise to the gods, the divine V»shnoo, ardent in the 
work, sought a birth-place among men. Dividing himself into four parts, he whose 
^ eyes resemble the lotos and the pi6lasa, the lotos petal-eyed, chose for his father 

f Dwsha-rwtlia the sovereign of men. The divine sages then with the G^fndhwrvas, 

the Rnodras, and the (different sorts of) ZJpsaras, in the rnost excellent strains, prais- 
ed the destroyer of M^dhoo, (saying) “Boot up Rav^^na, of fervid energy, the 
devastator, the enemy of Jndra swollen with pride. Destroy him, who causes uni- 
versal lamenUtion, the aimoyer of the holy' ascetics, terrible, the terror of the 
deVout T-wpwswees. Having destroyed Kavwna, tremendously powerful, who causes 
universalweepingj together ’with his army .and friends, dismissing all, sorrow, return 
to heaven, the place free from stain and sin, and protected by the sovereign of the 
. celestial powers.'’ 

Thus far the S-eqtion,. containii^g the plan for the death of Bav^<na. 

Carey and Marshmas, 
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CAPUT XIV. 

RATIO NBOANDI RAVANAE EXOOGITitTA. 

Prudens ills, voluminum sacrorum gnarus,, responsum quod dederafc ali»- 
quamdiu nieditatus, mente ad se revocata regem den no esfc eidatus .* Parabo tibi 
aliud sacrum, genitale, prolis mascuJae adipiseendae gratia, cum canninibus in 
ATHARyANis exordio expressis.rite peragendum. Turn coepifc modestus Vibbandaci 
films, regis commodis intentuSj parare sacrum, quo eius desiderium expleret. lam 
antea eo convenerant, ufc suam quisque portionem aecipereiit, Di cum fidicinum 
eoelestium chorisj Beafcique cum Sapientibus ; Brachman Superfim regnator, Sthiinus 
nec non Augustus Nilrayanus, Indrasque almus, coram yisendus Ventorum cohorfce 
circumdatus,. ill magno isto sacrificio equiiio regis magnariimi. Ibidem vates ille 
deos, qui portioiies suas aecipiendi gratia advenerant, apprecatus,, En ! inquit, hicce 
rex Dasarathus fiUorum desiderio castimoniis adstrictua, fidei plenus, vestrum iiumen 
adoravit sacrificio equino. Nunc iterum accingib se ad aliud sacrum peragendum : 
quamobrem aequuin esb, ut fillios cupieiiti vos faveatis. Ille ego, qiii manus supptices 
tendo, VOS uiiiversos pro eo apprecor : nascaiitur ei filii quatuor, fama per triplicem' 
mundum clari. Divi supplicem vatis filiuin -iiivicem afiari ; Fiat quod petis ! 
Tu nobis,. virsancte, imprimis es venerandus, nec minus rex. ille; compos fiet voti 
sui egregU horainum princeps. Ita locuti Dt ludra duce, ex oculis evanueruiit. 

Super! vero, legitime in concilio coiigregati,_,BRAOHMANEM; mundi creatorem : 
Ms verbis compsllarunt : Tuo munere auctus, 0 Brachman ! gigas nomine RfiVanas, prae - 
super bia nos omiies vexat, pariterque Sapientes castimoniis gaudentes. A te propitio 
©lim ex voto ei hoc raunus conceasum fuit, ut ne a diis, Danuidis, Geniisve neoari. 
posset. Nos, oracuium' tuum reveriti, facinora eius qilaliaeunque toleramus. At ille 
gigantunutyranhus ternos mundos gravibus iniuriis vexat Deos, Sapientes,. Genios, 
F'idicines- coelestes, Titanes, mortales denique, exsuperat ille aegre cohibendus,,. 
tuoque munere demens. Non ibi calet so],,neqne Ventus prae timore spirat, nec 
flagrat ignis^. ubi Rdvanas- versatur. Ipse oceanus,. vagis fluctibus redimitus, .isto ■ 
viso stat immotus; eiectua fuit e sede sua Cuv^rus, buius robore vexatus. Ergo. 

' ingeiis nobis periculum imminet ab- hoc gigante visu horribili ; tuum esb, alme- 
Parens lauxilium- parare, quo hie deleatur. Ita admonitus ille a diis universis, 
j paulisper meditatuSj.Ehemd inquit, .hancce inveni rationem nefarium istum necandi. 
Petierat is a me, ut a Gandharvis, a Geniis, a Divis, Danuibus Gigantibusque 
necari non posset eb me annuente voto suo potitus esb. Prae contemptu.vero monst- 
rum- illud homines non commeraoravib : ideo ab homine est necandus ; nullum aliud 
p exstab leti genus, quod’ ei sit fatale.. Postquam audiverant gratum bunc sermonem 
Braoi-imanis ore prolatum> Di cum duce suo Indra summopere gaudio erecti sunb 
Eodem. temporis momento Vishnus, istuc accassit, splendore insignis, conebam, 
discum et clavum manibus gestans, croceo vestitu, mundi dominus, vulturis Vinateii 
dorso, sicuti sol nimbo,,vectus, armillas ex auro candenfce gerens, salutatus a Super- 
to primoribus. Quern laudibus celebratum reverenter Di universi corapellarunt. 
Tu animantium afl3ictorum es vindex, Madliiis inteifector !' quamobrem nos afflicti te 
apprecamur.. ^ Sis praesidio nobis numine tuo inconcusso. Dicite, inquit Vishnus, 
quid pro vobis facere me oporteat.. Audito eius sermone, Di bune in modum 
, respondent t Rex quid am,., nomine Dasarathus,. austeris castimoniis sese castigavit, 

litavit sacrificio equino, prplis cupidus' et prole carens. Nostro horbatu tu, Vishnus, 
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eonditionem naborum eius subeas ; ex tribus eius uxoribus, Pudicitiae, Yenustatis 
et Pamae siiiiilibus, nasci veils, temetipsum quadrifariam dividend. Ibi tu ia hu- 
manam iiatHrani conversiis Kdvanam, gravissitnain mundi pesiem, diis insiiptirabileiii, 

0 Yisanus ! proelio caede. Gigas ilie vecors Ravaiias Deos cum Fidiciimm chori,«.', 
Beatos et Sapientes praesfcantissimos vexafc, audacia superbieiis. Etenim ab lioc 
farioso Sapientes E^idicines et nymphae, ludentes in Naiidano viridario, sunt procul- 
cati. Tu es nostrum omnium summa salus, divine bellator ! Ut deoruin hostes extin- 
guas, ad sortem humanam animum converte. Augustus iile Narayanus, diis liunc 
iti modum coram hortantibus, eosdem apto hoc sermone compellavit : Quare, quneso, 
hac ill re negotium vestrum a me potissimum, corporea specie palam Tbcto, est pera- 
genclum ? aub unde tantus vobis terror fuib iniectus J His verbis a Vishnh interro- 
gati l)i talia proferre : Terror nobis iustat, O Vishnus 1 a Rdvana mundi direptore ; 
a quo nos vindicare, corporehumano assumpto, tuum est. Nemo alius coelicolarum 
praeter te bunc scelestum enecare potis est. Nimirum ille, 0 liostiutn domitor ! per 
diuburnumtempus sese excruciaverac sevei-issirija abstineniiH, qua niagnus hicce rerura 
Parens propitius ipsi redditus est, Itaque alrnus votorum sponsor dim ei concessit 
securitatem ab omroibus animantibus, hominibus tamen exceptis. Hinc ilium, voti 
compotem, non aliunde quam ab bomine necis periculum urget : tu ergo, Immanitate 
assumpta euminterfice. Sic raonitus Vishnus, Superdm priiiceps, quern raundus iini- 
versusadorat, magnum Parentem ceterosqne deos, in concilio eongregatosj recti aiictores, 
affatur -.Mittite timorem ; bene bobis eveniab 1 Yestrae salutis gratia, postquam praelio 
iiecavero Rdvaiiam cum filiis nepotibusque, cum araicis, ministris, cognatis sociisque, 
crudelem iatnra aegre cobibendum, quidivinis Sapientibus terrorem incutit, per decern 
millia annoriim decies centenis addifcis, commorabor in mortalium sedibus, orbem ter- 
rarum imperio regens. Turn divini sapientes et E’id-ioines coniuneti cum Rudriai 
nympharumque cboris celebravere Madhda interfectorem hymnis, qiiales sedem' 
aetberiam decent. 

“ R^vanam ilium insolentem, acri impetii actum, snperbia elatum, Superdm 
hostem, tnmultiia cientem, bonorum pioriimque pestem, humanitate assumpta pessim> 
dare tuum est.” 

ScHLEQEL. 


GAPITOLO XI Y. 


IL MEZZO STABILITO PER UCCIDERE RA'VANO. 


Ma Riscyasringo soggiunse poscia al re:, T'appresterd io un altro rito san- 
tissimo, genitale, onde tu conseguisca la prole che tu brami. E in quel punto stesso, 
il saggio figliulo di Vibhdndaco, intento alia prosperity del re, posemano al sacro rito 
per condurre ad effetbo il suo desiderio. Gid, erano prima, per ricevere ciascuno lasua 
parte, qui covenubi al gran sacridzio del re magnanimo V Asvamedha, i Devi coi Gan- 
dharvi, i Siddhi e i Muni, Brahma Signor dei Suri, Sthynu eT Augusto Ndrayaiia, 
i quattro custodi dell' universo e le Madri degli Iddii, i Yacsiinsieme cogli Dei, eil 
Bovrano, veiieraiido Indra, visibile, circondato daila schiera dei Maruti. Quivi cosi 
parlo Riscyasringo agli Dei venutia partecipare del sacrifizio : Questod il re Dasaratha, 
cbe per desiderio di progenie gid s’ astrinse ad osservanze austere, e teste pieno di fedo 
}xsk a voi, Oeoeelsi, sacrificato con un Asvamedha. Ora egli, sollecito d’ aver %li, si 
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dispone ad adempiere un nuovo rito ; vogliate essere fayorevcdo a lui oha sospira 
pi-ogeme. lo alzo a voi suppUoi le mani, e voi tatti per Jui imploro : nasoano a Id 
quatti'o fig 1 degiii d easere celebrati pei tre mondi. Eisposerogli Dei al supplolivole 
figluiolo del Eieoi : Sia fatto eid ohe ehiedi : a te ed al re parimente si debbe da 
noi. O BraUmmio, sonimo pregio ; eonseguird il re per questo saoro rito il suo 
suppremo desideno. Cid detto disparvero i Nnmi preceduti da Indrs. 

Poioha ridero gli Dei compiersi debitameute dal gran Eisei I’oblazione, venuti 
al cospetto di Erahma faoitor del mondo, signor delle oreatnre, oosi parlaronoreTerenti 
a lui dator di grazie; O Brahma, un Raoaaso per nome Edvano, oui tu fosti largo del 
Ino favore, d per superbia infesto a noi tntti e ai grandi Saggi penitent! Du di O 
Name, aiigusto to propizio a lui gli aooordasti il favore, oh’ eglibramava, di non po’ter 
essere uoo.so dagli Deq dai Ddnavine dai Yaosi: noi renerando i tuoi ovaooli, o-nii oosa 
sopportiamo da oosi, ui. _ Quindi il signor dei Eacsaai infesta oon perpetne offese i tre 
mondi, 1 Devi, i Eisoi, i Yaesi ed i Gandharvi, gli Asuri e gli uomiiii : tntti eo-li oppriine 
ladegnameiite inorgogbto pel tuo done. Cold dove si trova Edvano, pih nSn isfavilla 
per tirnore il sole, pui non spira il vento, piii non fiammeggia il fnooo ; 1' oeeano stesso 
oui fan oorona i yasti flutti, veggendo oostm, tutto^ si turba e si commuove. Strelto 
aillla dl costui e ndotto allostremo dovetfce Vaisravano abbandonare Laneil Da 
qnesto Edvano, terror del mondo, tu ne proteggi, O almo Numet degna, O dator d’ovni 
bene, trovar modo ad eslirpar oostui. Eatto di qneste cose oonsoio dai Devi slette ' 
alquanto ineditai^Oj poi nspose Brahma: Orsii! d stabilito il modo onde distrVecrere 
questorn,quo. , Bghameohiese ed iogliel di non poter essere uooisTrai 

Devi, dai Eisoi, dai Gandhai vi, dai Y^si, dai Raosasi nd dai Serpenti; ma per disprezzo 
non face manzione degli uonimi quel Raoso : or bene, sard quell' empio uooiso da un 
uome. Udite le fauste parole profferte da Brahma, furono per ogni parte liete Si 
Iddii col loro duoe Indra. In questo mezzo qui aopravvenne raggiaute d’immensa lime 
il yenerando Visnu, pensato da Brahma nell' immortal sua mente, sieeome atto ad 
estirpar mIui; Allora Brahma oolla schiera de’ Celesti oosi parld a Visnu: Tu sei il 
oppresse, O d:struttor di' Madhu ; noi quindi a te suppliohiamo 
afflitti : sia tu nostro soslegno. 0 Aciuto. Dite, loro rispose Visnu, quale oosa io 
debbafar per voi ; e gli Dei, nd.te queste parole, oosi soggiunsero : uk re per nome 
pasaratha. gmsto, virtuoso, vendioo e pio, non ha proginie e la desidera : ei gTs" 
impose durissime penitenze, ed ora ha saerificato con ml Asvamedha : tu, per nostro 
oonsiglio O Vienn, oonsenti a divenir sno figlio : fatte di te quattro parti, ti manSa 
O invooato dalle gentr nel seno delle quattro sue consort!, ^simili ^la ^enusla Dea 
Oosi esorUto dagli Dei qum present:, Taugusto Ndrayana loro rispose quests 
eopportune parole: Quale opra s'ha da me, fatto visible nel mondo, a oompTere pervoi 
O Deyi ? e d onde in voi octal terrore ? Intese le parole di Visnu, oosi r ros^ero v I 
Dei : Il nostro terrore. 0 Visnu, nasoe da un ELaso per nome Edvano^spavenfo 
del umverso Vestendo utnano corpo, tu debbi 6stern?inar oostui, Nes'suno fral 

Sr. 

da alOTna parte, fuoroh ddall uomo, percib, assumendo la natura umana costui tifno 

d» moit. P®:av.re.tenuto, &tuibatot9deieMii&3, nemiooediMoIsord.rBr'.i^ii 
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divoratore uomini, paste del ^Bondo., Da lui lurGiio assalifei re coi loro carri ed 
elefanti; alter peroossi e fagatisidispersero per ogni dove. Da lui furoiio divorati 
Bisci ed Apsarase : ecyli iosomiBa ©Itracotato contumamente e q^uasi per ischerzo tutti 
Vflo-lla T rnmidi Percib-, O teriibile ai nemioi h stabilita ia morte di costui per 
S f'un urmo ; p^ll' di per superbia del done tulti sprez* gli uou^ini,, Ta, 
supremo fra i Numi, dei» umanandoti^ estirpare questo tremendo,. superbo Bavano^ 
oltracotato, a noi nemico^ terrore e flagellO' dei penitenti.. _ 

UOERESIO^ 


XIV. 


Be nonveau Bishya^ringa tint ce langage m Monarqoe r “• Je vais cblSbrer 

mi autre sacriBce, afin que le cielaccorde ^ tee ymux les enfanta que tu souliailes - 

Cela dit, clierchant le bonheur da roi et pour 1 accomplissement de son dbsir,.le fils. 

puissant deVibhdndaka Se mite eelbbrerce nouveau sacrifice. , , 

Iji auparavanfc^ btaient venus dbji recevoir une part de 1 offrande les Dieux; 
accompagnbsdesGandbarvas. et les Siddhas avec les Mounis divins,, Brahma,, le 
monarque des Souras, IMmrauable Slva,.et h auguste Ndrtiyana,. eUes. quatre gardi-^ 
ens vigilants du moiide, et les meres des Immortels,, et tous les Dieux,. escort4s des. 
Yakshas, et le maltre eminent du ciel, Indra,. qui se manifestait auic yeux,. environne 
par V essaim des Maroutes. AlurS ce jeune anadhorete avait suppiie tous les Dieux,, 
que le dbsir d’une part dans V offrande avait conduits d 1’ ag\vambdha,. cette- grande 
ceremonie de ce roi magnanirne ; et, dans- ce moment, V epoux de Sdntd les. conjurait 
ainsimurla SGonde-fois: Get homme c ests le roi Dagaratba, qui est. 

prive de fils. II esb rempli d' une fbi vive ; il s’est infligb de penibles austbritds; il 
vous a dbia servi, divinibes augtistes,, le sacrifice d’un agwa-medha,. et maintehant 
il s’etudie encore d vous plaire avec- ce nouveau sacrifice dans I'esperance que vous lui 
donnerez les fils, od tendenb ses desirs. Versez. done sur lui votre bienveillance et 
daignez sourire d son voeu pour des fils.. C’est pour lui que moi ici,. les mains jointes,, 
je vous adresse d tous mes supplications envoyez-lui quatre^ fils,., qui soient vantes 

dans les trois mondes !'” , . . 

Qui ! repondkent les Dieux au fils suppliant du rishi tu meriteS que nous 
t’ecoutions avec faveur, toi, brahme saint, et m§me,.en premier lieu,, ce roi..Comme 
recompense de ces differenta sacrifices,, le monarque obtendra cet objet le plus cher 

de ses desirs.” ' . . , . 

Ayant aussr parle et vu que le grand saint avait mis fin suivant les- rites d 
son pieux sacrifice, les Dieux, Indra d leur tdte, s’evanouissent dansle vide des airs, 
et se rendent vers 1’ architecte des mondes,:le souverain des creatures,, le donateur 
des biens, vers Brahma enfin,auquel tous, les mains jointes, ilsadressent les paroles 
suivantes: “0 Brahma, un rakshasa,. nomme Bavaria, tourne au maV les graces, 
qu’il a re 9 ues de toi. Dans son orgueil, il nous opprime tous,* il o.pprime avec nous 
les grands aiichoretes,.qui se font un boniieur des ihacerations': car jadis, ayant s'u te 
plaire, 0 Bhagavat, il a regu de tbi ce dori incomparable.. .’"“-Oui, as-tu dit, exau 9 ant 
le voeu du mauvais Genie ; Dieu, Yaksha ou Demon ne pourra jamais causer t'a 
mort ! ” Et nous, par qui ta parole esb respectee, nous avbns tcml sup’porte de ce roi 
des rakshasas, qui ta eorase da sa tyrannic les t’rois mondes, ou il promeiie J injure 
itopunement. Eiiorgueilii de eb'don victorieux,, il bpprinie indignemeiit lesBieu^,. le's 
rishk, lea" Yakshas, les GahdkalcVasj, l^s AsbutaS' eb’ les enfants de lAanou,: Bd oh 
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se tient Havana, !a peuu emp^che le solei! d’ echauffer, le vent craint de souffler, et la 
feu n’ose flamboyeiv A son aspect, la guirlande indme des grands dots tremble au sein 
de la mer. Accable par sa vigueur indomptable, Kouvera defait lui a cede Lanki. 
S'auve-iious done, 6 toi, qui reposes daus le bonheur absolu : sauve-nous de Rilvana, le 
fleau des mondes. Daigne, 6 toi, qui souris aux voeux du suppliant, daigne imaginer 
un expedient pour 6ter la vie d ce cruel Demon,” Lea Dieux ayant ainsi denonce leurs 
maux d Brahma, il reflechit un instant et leur tint ce langage : “ Bien, voici que j’ai 

decouvert un moyen pour tuer ce Genie sceleuat. Que ni les Dieux, a-t-il dit, ni lea 
rishis, ni les Gandharvas ni les Yakshas, ni les rakshasas, ni Jes Ndgas in^me ne 
puissent mo donner la mort ! Soit iui ai-je repondu. Mais, par dedain pour al force 
humaine, les homines n’ont pas ete compris daus sa demande, C’est done par la main 
d’ un homme, qu’il faut immoler ce mechant,” Ainsi tombee dela bouche du createur, 
cette parole saiubaire stisfit pleinement le roi des habitants du ciel et tous les Dieux 
avec lui. Ld, danscem^me instant, survint le fortune Visnou, revdtu d’ une splendeur 
infinie; car e’etait a Iui, que Brahma ayait pense dans son dme pour la mort du tyran. 
Celui-ci done avec I’essairn des Immortels adresse a Vishnou ces paroles .* “Meur trier 
de Madhou, comme tu airnes d tirer de f affliction les etrea malheureux, nous te 
supplions, nous qui sommes plonges dans la tristesse, Divinite auguste, sois notre 
asylel ” “ Dites 1 reprib Vishnou ; que dois-je faire?” Ayant oui les paroles de l* 
ineffable, tous les Dieux repondirent : “ XI est un roinomme Daparathaq if a embrasse 
une tres’dure penitence; il a celdbre m^me le sacrifice d’ un apwa-medhaj parce qu’il 
a'a point de fils et qu’il veut en obtenir du ciel. H esb inebranlable’ danssa piete, 
il est vante pour ses vertus ; la justice est son caractere, la verite est sa parole,. 
Acquiesce done d notre demande, 6 toi, Vishnou, et consens d naitre comme son fils. 
Divise en quatre portions de toi-m^me, daigne, 6 toi, qui foules aux peids tes ermemis,' 
daigne t’ inoarner dans le sein de ses trois-epouses, belles comme la deesse dela beante’*/ 
Ndrdyana, le maitre, non perceptible aux sens, mais qui alors s’ etait rendu visible, 
Ndrdyana repondib cette parole salutaire aux Dieux, qui i invitaient d cet heroique 
avatdra. Quelle chose, une fois rev^tu de cette incarnation, faudra-t-il encore que jb 
fasse pour vous, et de quelle part vitnt la- terreur, qui vous trouble ainsi?’ Aces 
mots du grand Vishnou : “ C’est le demon Rdvana, reprirent les Dieux: e’est lui,' 
Vishnou, cette desolation des mondes, qui nous inspire untel effroi. Enveloppe-toi d* 
un corps, humain, et qu’il te plaise arrdcher du monde cette blessante epine; car nul 
autre que toi parmi les. habitants du ciel n’est capable d’immoler ce pbeheur, Sacheque 
longtemps il s’est impose la plus austere penitence, et g'we par el le il s’est rendu agreable 
au supreme ayeule de toutea lea creatures. Aussi le distributeur ineffable des grdees 
lui a-t-il accordece don insigne d’dtre invulnerable d tous les etres, F homme seulexoepte. 
Puisque, done ainsi de cette. fa veury la mort terrible et s6re nepeut venird lui de null© 
autre part que de Thomme, va, dpmpteur puissant de tes ennemis, va dans la condition 
humaine, et tue-le. Car ce don,.-auquel 'on ne pent resister, elevant au plus haut 
ppinf I’dvresse de safoice, le yil rakshasa tourmente- les- Dieux, les rishis, les Gan- 
dharvas, les hommes. sanctifies, par la penitence; et, quoique, .destructeur dea 
saprifices, laebrateur. des Saintes . Eeritures, ennemi des brahines, devorateur des 
hiommes* cette faveur incomparable sauve de laTmort Rdyana le triste fleau dea 
Il pse attaquer les rpis, que defe'nddnfe les chars de guerre, que remparent 
les elephants : d’ autres blesses eb mis en- fuite, sent dissipes fa et la devant luL 
11 a devore des saints, il a devore m^m© une foule d'apsaras. Sans cesse, dans son 
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delire, il s’amuse i tourmenter les sept mondes. Qonime on" va'eni ds nous 
apprendre qu' il n’ a point daignd parier d’eux ce jour, qu© lui fu denude cett© 
faveur, dont il abuse, entre dans un corps Lumain, 6 toi, qui peux briser tes 
enneiiiis, et jette sans vie d tes pieds. roi puissant des treize Dieux, ce Edvana 
superbe, d’une force dpouvantable, d’un orgueil immense, V eunemi de tous les asebtes, 
ce ver, qui les rouge, cetle cause de leurs gemissements.” 

Id, dans le premier tome du saifit Rdmdycmay Finit le quatorzibme cliapitre, 
nommd *. Un Expedient pour tder Havana. 

Hippolyte Fauchb. 

uttarakAnda, 

The Rilmdyan ends, epically complete, with the triumphant return of 
Hdma and his rescued queen to Ayodhyd and his consecration and coronation in 
the capital of his forefathers. Even if the story were not complete, the conclusion 
of the last Canto of the sixth Hook, evidently the work of a later hand than Val- 
miki’s, which speaks of Rdma’s glorious and happy reign and promises blessings to 
those who read and liear the Rdmdyan, would be sufficient to show that, when 
these verses were added, the poem was cosidered to be finished. The Uttarakdiida 
or Last Book is merely an appendix or a supplement and relates only events antece- 
dent and subsequent to those described in the original poem. Indian scholars however, 
led by reverential love of tradition, unanimously ascribe this Last Book to Valmlki, 
?^nd regard it as part of the Hdmdyan. 

Signor Gorresio has published an excellent translation of the Uttarakdnda, 
in Italian prose, from the recension current in Bengal and Mr. Muir has epitom- 
ized a portion of the book in the Appendix to the Fourth Part of his Sanskrit Text, 
(1862). From these scholars I borrow freely in the following pagesj and give them my 
hearty thanks for saving me much wearisome labour. 

After Hdma had returned to Ayodhya. and taken possession of the throne 
the rishis' [saiutsj assembled to greet him, and Agastya, in answer to his questions 
recounted many particulars regarding his old enemies. In the Krita Yuga (or Golden 
Age) the austere and pious Brahman-rishi Pulastya, a son of Brahmil, being teased 
with the visits of different damsels, proclaimed that any one of them whom he again 
saw near his hermitage should become pregnant. Tliis had not been heard by the 
daughter of the royal rishi Trinavindu, who one day came into Pulastya’s neighbour- 
hoodj and her pregnancy was the result (Sect, 2, vv. 14 ff). After her return home 
her father, seeing her condition, took her to Pulastya, who accepted her as his wife, 
and she bore a son who received the name of Vis^ravas. This son was, like his father, 

1 The Academy, Yol III.. No, 43, coubains an able and intereatingf notice of this work from the pen of 
•bhe Professor of Sansbrib in the University of Cambridge ; ‘The Ultarakdnda,’ Mr. Cowell remarks, ‘hears the 
«ame relation to the Mmdyana as the Cyclic poems to the Iliad, just as the Cypria of Sba.sinu8, the yEthiopis of 
Arobinus, and the little Iliad of Lesohes completed the story of the Iliad, and nob only added series of events 
which preceded and followed it, bub also founded episodes of their Cwn on isolated allusions in Homer, 3o the 
Utlarakdnda. is intended bo complete the Rdmdyana, and at the same time to supplement it by intervening 
episodes to explain (3asual allusions or isolabad incidents which occur in it. Thus the early history of the giant 
Rslvana and his familv dlls nearly forty Chapber.s, and we have a full account of his wars with the gods and hia 
conquest of LankrJ, which all happened long before the action of the poem commenoeK, just as the Cypria narrated 
the birth and early history of Helen, and the two expeditions of the Greeks against Troy ; and the latter chapfccra 
continue the history of the hero R&rna after his triumphant return to bis paternal kingdom, and the poem closes 
With his death and that of his brothers, and the founding by their descendants of various kingdoms in differen 
|>atts of India.' ‘ 
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an austere and religious sage. Ha married the daughter of the mimi Bharadvdjaj, who 
• bore him a son to whom Brahnul gave the name of Vai!^ravan= Kuvera (Sect. 3 vv. 

1 ff ). He performed austerities for thousands of years, when ha obtained from Brahma a 
a boon that he should be one of the guardians of the world (along with Tndra, Varuiia, 
and Yama) and the god of riches. He afterwards consulted his father Visravas about an 
J abode, and at his suggestion took possession of the city of Lanka, which had formerly 
been built by Vis vakarman for the Kdxasas, but had been abandoned by them 
through fear of Vishnu, and was at that time unoccupied. Edtna then (Sect. 4) sa37s 
he is surprised to hear that Lankd had formerly belonged to the Riixasasj as lie had 
^ always understood that thej^ were the descendants of Pulastya, and now he 

I learns that they had also another origin. He therefore asks who was their 

I ancestor, and what fault they had committed that they were chased away by Vidmu. 

I Agastya replies that when Brabmd created the waters, lie formed certain beings, — 

j some of whom received the name of Raxasas, — to guard them. The first Rilxasa 

kings were Heti and Praheti. Heti married a sister of Kala (Time). She bore him 
I a son Vidyutkesha, who in his turn took for his wife Lankatankatd, the daughter 

I ot Sandhya (V. 21). She bore him a son Suke^a, whom she abandoned, but he 

was seen Shiva as he was passing by with his wife Pitrvati, who made the child as 
old as his mother, and immortal, and gave him a celestial city. Sukesha married a 
Gandharvi called Devavati who bore three sons, Mdlyavat, Sumdli and Mai’. 

, These sons practised intense austerities, when, Brahmd appeared and confertd 
on them invincibility and long life. They then harassed the gods, Visva- 
karman gave them a city, Lankil, on the mountain Trikdt'i, on the shoie of 
the southern ocean, which he had built at the command of India* ••The three 
f Rdxasas, Mdlyavat and his two brothers, then began to oppress the gods, rish’s, 

etc, ; who (Sect. 6, v. 1 ff.) in consequence resort for aid to Mahadeva, who hav- 
ing regard to his prot^gh Sukesa the ffither of Malyavat, says that he cannot kill 
I the Riixasas, but advises the suppliants to go to Vishnu, which they do, and 

I receive from him a promise that he will destroy their enemies. The three Raxasa 

s' kings, hearing of this, consult together, and proceed to heaven to attack the gods. 

Vishnu prepares to meet them. The battle is described in the seventh section. 
The Raxasas are defeated by Vishnu with great slaughter, and driven back to 
Lankil, one of their leaders, Mdli, being slain. Malyav’at remonstrates with 
Vishnu, who was assaulting the rear of the fugitives, for his unwarrior-like con- 
duct, and wishes to renew the combat (Sect. 8, v. 3 ff. ). Vislin,u replies that he 
must fulfil his promise to the gods by slaying the Raxasas, and that he would 
destroy them even if they fled to Pdtiila. These Rdxasas, Agastya says, were 
^ more powerful than Rilvana, and, could only be destroyed by Ndrayan‘>, i. 6. by 

! Rama hiniself, the eternal, indestructible god. Suindli with his .family lived for 

a long time in Pdlala, while Kuvera dwelt in Lankd. In section 9 it is related 
that Surndli once happened to visit the earth, when he observed Kuvera going in 
his cliariot to see his fatlier Visravas. This leads him to consider how he m'ght 
restore his own fortunes. He consequently desires his daughter Kaikasi to go and 
woo^Visravas, who receives her graciously. ■ She becomes the mother of the dread- 
ml Rdvaua, of the huge Kumbhakarija, of Shrpanakhd, and of the righteous 
■ / Viblifshaua, who was the last son. These children grow up in the forest. ICuiiibha- 

karna goes about eating rishis. Kuvera comes to visit his father, when Kaikasi 
takes occasion to urge her son R4va^% to strive to become like his brother (Kuvera) 
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in splendour. Tliis Rd^aiii promises to do. He then goes to the hermitage of 
Gokfirna with his brothers to perform austerit3\ In section 10 their austere oh- 
Korvaiices arc described t after a thousand years’ penance Havana throws his head 
into tlie fire. He repeals this oblation nine times after equal intervals, and is 
about to do it the tenth time, when Brahma a[)pears, and offers a boon. Hdvana 
asks immortality, but is refused. He then asks that he may be indestructible by 
all creatures more poweiful than men ; which boon is accorded by Brahma 
together with the recovei’y of all the heads he had sacrificed and the power of 
assuming any shape he pleased. Vfbhishana asks as his boon that even amid 
■the greatest calamities he may think only o£ righteousness, and that the weapon 
of Biahnid may appear to him unlearnt, etc. The god grants his request, and 
adds the gift of immortality. When Brahmil is about to oifer a boon to Kumbha- 
karna, the gods interpose, as, they say, he had eaten seven Apsarases and ten 
•followers of India, besides rishis and men ; and beg that under the guise of a 
boon stupefaction lUfiy be inflicted on him. Brahmii thinks on Sarasvati, who 
arrives and, by Brahma’s command, enters into Kumbhakarna’s mouth that she 
may speak for him. Under this influence he asks that he may receive the boon 
of sleeping for many years, whiolx is granted. When however Sarasvali has left 
him, and he recovers his own consciousness, he perceives that he has been deluded. 
Kuvera by his father’s advice, gives up the city of Lankd to Kilvana.” ^ Kdva.^a 
marries (Sect. 12, ) Maudodarf the beautiful daughter of the Asur Maya whose 
name has several times occurred in the Rdmdyan a-'i that of an artist of wonderful 
skill. She bears a son Meghanada or the Roaring Cloud who was . afterwards 
named Indrajit from his victory over the sovereign of the skies. The conquest 
of Kuvera, and the acquisition of the magic self-moving chariot which has done 
much service in the Hdinayan., form the subject of sections XIII., XIV, and XV. 

The rather [U’etly story of VeJavatl is related in the seventeenth section, as 
follows; iUlvHiTi'^ ill the course of his progress through the w'orld, comes to the 
forest on the Himdiay:t, where he sees a damstsl of brilliant beauty, but in ascetic 
garb, of whom lie straightway becomes enamoured. He tells lier that such an 
austere life is uiisuitcd to her youth and attractions, and asks wdio she is and w^hy 
she is leading an asceiio existence. Bhe answers that she is called Vedavatl, and 
is the vocal daughter of Vrihaspati’s son, the risLi Kusadhvaja, sprung from him 
during his constant study of the Veda, The god«, gaiidharvas, etc., she says, 
wished that she shoukl choose a husband, hut her father would give her to no one 
else than to Vishnu, the ioid of the world, whom he desired for his son-in-law’'. 
Vedavati then proceeds: “In order that 1 may fulfil this desire of my father in 
respect of Niirayai.ia, 1 wed him with my heart. Having entered into this engage- 
ment I practise great auslority. Nitrflyana and no other than he, Purushottama, 
is my husband. Prom the d ii ire of obtaining him, I resort to this severe obser- 
vance,” Havana’s passion is not in the least diminished by this explanation and 
he urges that it is the old alone who should seek to become distinguished by 
accumulating merit through austerity, prays that she who is so young and beauti- 
ful shall become his bride ; and boasts that he is superior to Vishnu. She rejoins 
that no one but he would thus contemn that deity. On receiving this reply he 


1 ilnjR, UMibb'U TuU i’wt iV,, pp, 
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touelies the hair of her bead with the tip of his finger. She is greatly incensed, 
and forthwith cuts off her hair and tells him that as ho has so insulted her, she 
cannot continue to live, but will enter into the fire before his eyes. She goes on 
“ Since I liave been insulted in the forest by thee who art wicked-hearted, t shall 
be born again fortby destruction. For a man of evil desire cannot be slain by a 
woman; and the merit of my austerity would be lost if I were to launch a curse 
against thee. But if I have performed or bestowed or sacrificed aught may I be 
born the virtuous daughter, not produced from the womb, of a rigliteous man.” 
Having thus spoken she entered, the blazing fire. Then a shower of celestial 
flowers fell ( from every part of the sky). It is she, lord, who, having been Veda- 
vati in the Krita age, has been born (in the Treta age) as the daughter of the 
kino' of the J'Uiakas, and ( has become) tby [Rama’s ] bride ; for thou art the 
eternal Vishnu, The mountain-like enemy who was [virtually] destroyed before 
by her wrath, has now been slain by lier having recourse to thy supwrhuman 
energy.” On this the commentator remarks : “By this it is signified that Sila 
was tlioprincipd cause of TUivana’s death; but the function of destroying him 
is ascribed to Rdma.” On the words, “ tbou art Vislaui,” in the preceding verse 
the same commentator remarks; ‘ By this it is clearly affirmed that Sitd was 
Laxrai This is what Para^ara says: “ In the god’s life as Rama, she becmne 
Sitd, and in his birth as Kriahnia [she became] Rukraiiu.”^ 

In the following section (XVIII.) “Rdvaija is described as violently inter- 
rupting a sacrifice which is being performed by king Marntta, and the assembled . 
gods in terror assume different shapes to escape ; Indra becomes a -peacock, Vaina 
a crow, Kuvera a lizard, and Varuna a swan ; and each deity bestows a boon on 
the animal he had chosen. The peacock’s tail recalls Indra’s thousand eyes; the 
swan’s colour becomes white, like the foam of the ocean ( Varu^a being its lord ); 
the lizard obtains a golden colour ; and the crow is never to die except when 
killed by a violent death, and the dead are to enjoy the funeral oblations when 
they have been devoured by the crows.” ^ 

Riivan then attaclis Arjuiia orKilrttavirya the mighty king of Mabishmatl 
on the banks of the Narmadii, and is defeated, captured and impifisoned by 
Arjunn. At the intercession of Pulastya ( Sect. XXil.) he is released from his 
bonds. He then visits Kishkindhd \yliere he enters into alliance with Bdli the 
King of the Vdiiars ; “ We will have all things in common,” says- Ravan, “ dames, 
sons, cities and kingdoms,, food,„ vesture,, and alt delights.” His next exploit is 
the invasion of the kingdom of departed spirits and his terrific battle with the 
sovereign Yama. The poet in his description of these regions with the detested 
river with waves of blood, the dire lamentations, the cries for a drop of water, 
the devouring worm, all tlie- tortures of the guilty and the somewhat insipid plea- 
sures of the just, reminds one of the scenes- in the under world -so vividly described 
by Homer, Virgil,, and Dante. Yama is defeated ( Sect. XXVI) by the giant, nob 
so much by his superior power as because at the request of Brahm^l Yama refrains 


1 Mvin, Sansh'tt Texts, Parb IV,, 391, 392. 
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from smiting wilJi bis deadly weapon the Rdkshas enemy to whom that God |iad 
once given the promise that preserved him. In the twenty-seventh section Kdvan 
goes “ under the earth into Pdtdla the treasure-house of the waters inhabited by 
swarms of serpents and .Daityas, and well defended by Varun.” He subdues 
Bhogavati the city ruled by Vdsuki and reduces the Nagas or serpents to sul)jec- 
tion. He penetrates even to the imperial seat of Varun. The God himself is 
absent, but his sons come forth and do battle with the invader. The giant is 
victorious and departs triumphant. The twenty-eigth section gives the details 
of a terrific battle between Rdvaij and M^ndhdta King of Ayodhyaj a distinguished 
ancestor of lvania„ Supernatural weapons are employed on both sides and the 
issue of the conflict is long doubtful. But at last Mandhahi prepares to use the 
mighty weapon “ acquired by severe austerities through the grace and favour of 
B.udra.” The giant would invibably have been slain, But two pre-eminent 
Munis Pulastya and Galava beheld the fight through the powmr given by contem- 
plation, and witli words of exhortation they parted King Mdndbata and the 
sovereign of the Rakshases. Rilvan at last (Sect. XXXIL) returns homeward 
carrying with him in his car Puslipak, the viigin daughters of kingsj of R.ishis, 
of Daityas, and Gandharvas whom he has seized upon liis way. The thirty-sixth 
section describes a battle with Indra, in which the victorious Meghand.da son of 
the giant, makes the King of the Gods his prisoner, binds him with his magic art, 
and carries him away ( Sect. XXVII.) in triumph to Lanka. Brahmil intercedes 
( Sect. XXXVIll.) and Indrajib releases his prisoner on obtaining in return the 
boon that sacrifice to the Lord of Fire shall always make him invincible in the 
coming battle. In sections XXXIX., XL, “ we have a legend related to Rdma 
by the sage Agastya to account for the stupendous strength of the monkey Harm- 
mat, as it had been described in the Rdmayana. Rdma naturall3r wonders (as 
perhaps many readers of the Rdmayana have done since ) why a monkey of such 
marvellous power and prowess had not easiljr overcome iiiili and secured; the throne 
for his friend Sugrfva. Agastya replies that Hanuinat was at that time under 
a curse from a Rishi, and consequently was not conscious of his own might.'’ ® 
The whole story of the marvellous Vdnar is here given at length, but nothing else 
of importance is added to the tale already given in the Rjlmkyana. The Risliis 
or saints then ( Sect. XL.) return to tlieir celestial seats, and the Vanars, Rd,kshases 
and bears also (Sect. XLIII.) take their departure. The chariot Pushpak is re- 
stored to its original owner Kuvera, as has already been related in the Ramtiyan. 

The stoiy of Rjlma and Sha is then continued, and we meet with matter 
of more human interest. The winter is past and the pleasant spring-time is come, 
and Rdma and SiUi sit together in the shade of the Agoka trees happy as Indra 
and S’aebi when they drink in Paradise the nectar of the Gods, ‘'Tell me, my 
beloved,'’ sajrs Rama, “ f >r thou wilt soon be a mother, hast thou a wish in thy 
heart for me to gratify And Sltd smiles and answers : “ I long, O son of Raghu, 
to visit the pure and holy hermitages on the banks of the Ganges^ and to venerate 
the feet of the saints who there perform their rigid austerities and live on roots 


1 Seo Academy, III., 43. 
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and berrieS’ ■ This is my chief desire, to stand within the hermits’ grove were it 
" bui for a single day.” And Rdma said: “Let nob the thought trouble thee : thou 

shalt go to lire grove of the ascetics,” Bub slanderous tongues have been busy in. 
Ayodhya_. and fchtil has nob been spared. Rama hears that the people are lament- 
ing his blind folly m taking back to his bosom the wife who was so long a captive 
in the palace of Ra van. Rama well knows her spotless purity in thought, word, 
and deed, and her perfect love of him; but he cannot endure the mockery and 
tlie shame and resolves to abandon his unsuspecting wife. He orders the sad but 
still obedient Lakshman to convey her to the hermit^?ige which she wishes to visit 

3 and to leave her there, for he will see her face agaia no more. They arrive at the 

hermitage, and Lakshmaii tells her all. JShe falls fainting on the ground, and 
when she recovers her consciousness sheds some natural tears and bewails her 
cruel and undeserved lob. Bub she resolves to Jive for the sake of Rilma and her 
unborn son, and she sends by Ijakshrnan a dignified message to the husband who 
; has forsaken her: “1 grieve nob for myself,” she says “because I have been 

i abandoned on account of what the people say, and not for any evil that I have 

done. The husband is the God of the wife, the husband is her lord and guide ; 
and what seems good unto him she should do even at the cost of her life.” 

Sitd is honourably received by the saint Viilmlki himself, and the holy 
women of the hermitage are charged to intertain and serve her. In this calm 
retreat she gives birth to two boys who receive the names of Kusa and Lava, 
They are carefully brought up and are taught by Vd,lmlki himself to recite the 
Riimiyaij. The years pass by ; and Rilma at length determines to celebrate the 
f Ai^vamedha or Sacrifice of the Steed. Vftlmiki, with his two young pupils, 

: attends the ceremony, and the unknown princes recite before the delighted father 

the peom which recounts his deeds. Rilma inquires into their history and recog- 
nizes them as his sous. Sitd, is invited to return and solemnly affirm her inno- 
cence before the great assembly. 

“ But Sftu’s heart was too full; this second ordeal was beyond even her 
power to submit to., and the poet rose above the ordinary Hindu level of women 
when he ventured to paint her conscious as rebelling : “ Beholding all the 
spectators, and clothed in red garments, Sita clasping her hands and bending low 
her face, spoke thus in a voice choked with tears: ‘ as I, even in mind, have never 
; thought of any other than Rdma, so may Madhavl the goddess of Earth, orant 

^ me a hiding-place.’ As Slid made this oath, lo ! a marvel appeared. Suddenly 

cleaving the earth, a divine throne of marvellous beauty rose up, borne by res- 
j' plendent dragons on tlieir heads ; and seated on it, the goddess of Earth, raising 

j Sitd with her arm, said to her, ‘ Welcome to thee!’ and placed her by her side. 

And as the queen, seated on the throne, slowly descended to Hades, a continuous 
shower of flowers fell down from heaven on her head.”^ 


1 : B. B. Gowell. Academy, THo, 

The sbory of Sitd’s bmishnaent will be found roughly translabed from the Itaghuvam^a, in the adibional 
■ .Notes, 
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“ Both the great Hindu epios thus end in disappoiiitinenl; and sorrow, Tn 
tlie Maliahharaia tlie five victorious brothers abandon the hard!)" won throne to 
die one by one in a forlorn pilgrimage to the Himalaya ; and in the same way 
Tvatna only regains his wife, ^^fter all his toils, to lose her. It is the same in the 
later Homeric C3’cle — the heroes of the perish by ill-fated deaths. And even 
Ulysses, afuer his return to Ithaca, sets sail again to Thesprotia,. and finally falls 
hy the hand of his own son. But in India and Greece alike this is an after- 
thought of a self-conscious time, which has been subsequently added to cast a 
gloom on the strong cheerfulness of tlm heroic age/’^ 

. The termination of Eiima’s terrestrial career is thus told in Sections HG 
ff. of the Uttarakanda. Time, in the form of an ascetic, comes to his palace-gate, 
and asks, as the messenger of the great rislii ( Brahma ) to see Rama. He is ad- 
mitted and received with honour, but says, when he is asked what he has to 
communicate, that his message must be delivered in private, and that any one 
who witnesses the interview is to lose his life. Rama informs Laxmana of all 
this, and desires him to stand outside. Time then tells Rama that he has been 
sent by Brahmd to say that when he ( Rfuna, e. Vishnu ) after destroying the 
wmrlds was sleeping on the ocean, he had formed him ( Brahmit ) from the lotus 
springing fi‘om his navel, and committed to him the work of creation ; that ho 
( Brahmil ) had then entreated Rd,ma to assume the function of Preserver, and 
that the latter had in consequence become Vishnu, being born as the son of Aditi, 
and had determined to deliver mankind by destroying Rdvana, and to live on 
earth ten thousand and ten hundred years ; that perioJ, adds Time, was now on 
the eve of expiration, and Rdma could either at his pleasure prolong his stay on 
earth, or ascend to heaven and rule over the gods. Pdma replies, that he had 
been born for the good of the tlmee worlds, and would now return to the place 
whence he had come, as it was his function to fulfil the purposes of the gods. 
While they are s|-eaking the irritable rishi Durvasas comes, and insists on se eing 
E^ma immediately, under a threat, if refused, of cursing Rd,ma and all his family. 

Laxmana, preferring to save liis kinsman, though knowung that his own 
death must be the consequence of ini eri upting the interview of Rdma witn Time, 
enters the palace and reports the rishi’s message to Rama. R^ma comes out, and 
when Durvdsas has got the food he wished, and departed, Rilma reflects with 
great distress on the words of Time, which require that Laxmana should die. 
Laxmana however exhorts Rdnm not to grieve, but to abandon him and not break 
his own promise. The counsellors concurring in this advice, Rama abandons- 
Btaxmana, who goes to the river Sarayd, suppresses all his senses, and is conveyed 
bodily by Indra to heaven. The gods are deliglited by the arrival of the fourth 
part of Vishnu. Rama then resolves to iristali Bharata as his successor and retire 
to the forest and follow Laxmana. Bharata however refuses the succession, and 
determines to accompany his brother, Rdina's subjects are filled with grief, and 
say they also will follow him wherever lie goes. Messengers are sent to S'atrughna, 
the other brother, and he also resolves to accompany Rdma ; who at length sets 
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■out ill pooession from bis oapibl with all tbe eere.nonial aiipropriate to the 
great doparture/' sileut, indiflW'eiit to txUru object.-, joyless, witli b'/l oil hu 
light, the goddeys lijfirLli on las iei-L, Energy ill froiit, ntLended by all Ids weaponw 
111 human sh a peK% by the Vedas 111 the forms of Brahmans, by the Gayatri, the 
Omkara, the Vashatkilra, by rishis, by his women, ftmaie slaves, eunuchs, and 
servants. Bharata with his family, and Satiugbna, follow together with Brah- 
mans bearing the sacred fire, and the whole of the people of the country and 
etc., etc._ Bama, with all these attendants, comes to the banka 
the barayu. Brahma, with a^ the gods and innumerable celestial cars, now 
appeals, and all the sky is refulgent with the divine splendour. Pure and fra- 
gi'ant breezes blow, a shower of flowers falls. Kama enters the waters of the 
barayu ; and Brahma utters a voice from the sky, saying : “ Approach Vishnu • 

•Sdv^V-^^ thine own 

•body as Vishnu or the eternal ether. Pur thou art the abode of the worlds ' no 

niconeeivable and imperishable, except the Jarc^e-eyed 
spouse/’ Hearing tliese word.., Bdma enters the gk^f o^ 
r 1 He then asks BrahmP to find abode 

Xui the people who had accompanied him fVom devotion to his person and Brahmd; 
them a celestial residence accordingly,” ^ * 


Muik, SansAni Texis, part IV., Appwidix. 
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QUEEN EOETUNB. 

‘ A. curious festival is celebrated in honour of this divinity (Lakahnii) on the 
fifth lunar day ()t‘ the light half of the iiionth M%ha (February), when she is 
identified with Saraswati the consort of Bralimd,, and the goddess of learning. In 
his treatise on festivals, a great modern authority, Raghunandana, mentions, on 
the faith of a work called /Samvciisam-sandipa, that Lakshmi is to be worshipped 
in the forenoon of that day with flowers, perfumes, rice, and water ; that due 
honour is to be paid to inkstand and \vri ting-reed, and no writing to be done. 
■Wilson, in his essay on the Rdigious festivals of the Hindus ( works, vol. ii, p. 
188, fli ), adds that on the morning of the 2ad February, the whole of the pens and 
inkstands, and the books, if not too numerous and bulky, are collected, the pens 
or reeds cleaned, the inkstands scoured, and the books wrapped up in new cloth, 
are arranged upon a platform, or a sheet, and strewn over with flowers and blades 
of young barley, and that no flowers except white are to be oftered. After per- 

/orming the necessary rites, all the members of the family assemble and 

make their prostrations ; the books, the pens, and ink having an entire holiday ; 
and should any emergency require a written communication on the day dedicated 
to the divinity of scholarship, it is done with chalk or charcoal upon a black or 
white board.’ 

Chambers’s ENaYCL0P.SDiA. LaJcshmi . 

INDRA. 

‘ The Hindu Jove or Jupiter Tonans, chief of the secondary deities. He 
presides over swarga or paradise, and is more particularly the god of the atmos- 
phere and winds. He is also regent of the east quarter of the sky. As chief of 
the deities he is called Devapati, Devadeva, Surapati, etc,; as lord of the atmos- 
phere Divaspati ; as lord of the eight Vasus or demigods, Fire, etc., Vasava ; as 
breaking cities into fragments, Purandara, Puranda ; as lord of a hundred sacrifices 
( the performanue of a hundred Asvamedhas elevating the sacrificer to the rank of 
Indra) S'atakratu, S'atamaklia; as having a thousand eyes, Sahasrdksha ; as husband 
of Sachi, Sachipati. His wife is called Saclu, ludrtlnl, feakrai>i, Alaghoni, Indra- 
sakti, Pulonmjd, and Paulomi, His son is Jayantri. His pleasure garden or 
elysium is Nandana; his city, Amaidvati; his palace, Vaij-nyanta ; his horse, 
Uchchaih^ravas ; his elephant, Airdvata; his cliarioteer, Mdtali.’ 

Professor M. Williams’s English-Sanskrit Dictionary. Indra. 
VISHNU. 

‘ The second person of the Hindu triad, and the most celebrated and po- 
pular of all the Indian deities. He is the personific itiou of the preserving power, 
and became incarnate in nine diflereut forms, for the preservation of mankind 
in various emergencies. Before the creation of the universe, and after its tem- 
porary annihilation, he is supposed to sleep on the waters, floating on the serpent 
S'esha, and is then identified with Ndrdyaijia. Brahmd, the creator, is fabled to 
spring at that time from a lotus which grows from bis navel, whilst thus asleep 
‘••His ten avatars or incarnations are : 
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I, Tlie or fish. In this avatdr Vishnu descended in the form of a 

fish to save the pious king Satyavrata, who with the seven liishis and their wives 
had taken refuge in the ark to escape the deluge which then destroyed the 
earth, 2. The Kurma, or Tortoise. In this he descended in the form of a tortoise, 
for the purpose of restoring to man some of the comforts lost during the fiood. 
To this end he stationed himself at the bottom of the ocean, and allowed the 
point of the great mountain Mandara to be placed upon his back, which served 
as a hard axis, whereon the gods and demons, with The serpent Vasuki twisted 
round the inouiitain for a rope, churned the waters for the recovery of the ainrita 
or nectar, and fourteen other sacred things. 3. The Varilha, or Boar. In this ha 
descended in the form of a boar to rescue the earth from the power of a demon 
called ‘ golden-eyed,’ Hiranyaksha. This demon had seised on the earth and 
carried it with him into the depths of the ocean. Vishnu dived into the abyss, 

and after a contest of a thousand years slew the monster. 4. The Narasinha, or 

MHii-lion, In this monstrous shape of a creature half-man, half-lion, Vishiju 
delivered the earth from the tyranny of an insolent demon called Hiranyakrij^ipn. 
5. Vilmana, or Dwarf. This avatdr happend in the second age of the Hindus 
or Tretityug, the four preceding are said to have occurred in the first or Satysyug • 
I the object of this avatdr was to trick Bali out of the dominion of the three worlds, 
I Assuming the form of a wretched dwarf he appeared before the king and asked, 

I as a boon, as much land as he could pace in three steps. This was granted ; and 

■ Vishnu immediately expanding himself till he filled the world, deprived Bali at 
two steps of heaven and earth, but in consideration of some merit, left Piltdla 


still in his dominion. 6. Parasurdina. 7. R^inchandra. 8. Krishna or according 
to some Balar^ma. 9. Buddha. In this avatar Vishnu descended in the form 
of a sage for the purpose of making some reform in the’ religion of the Brahmins, 
and especially to reclaim them from their proneness to animal sacrifice. Many 
of the Hindds will not allow this to have been an incarnation of their favourite 
god. 10. Kalki, or White Horse. This is yet to come. Vishnu mounted on a 
white horse, with a drawn scimitar, blazing like a comet, will, according to 
prophecy, end this present age, viz. the fourth or Kaliyug, by destroying the 
world, and then renovating creation by an age of purity.’ 

Williams’s Dictionary, Vishiu, 

S’lVA. 

A celebrated HindhGod, the Destroyer of creation, and therefore the most 
formidable of the Hindii Triad. Ha also personifies reproduction, since the 
Hindd philosophy excludes, the idea of total annihilation without subsequent re* 
generation. Hence he is sometimes ^confounded with Brahmd, the creator or 
first person of the Triad. He is the particular God of the Tdntrikas, or followers 
of the books called Tantras. His worshippers are termed Saivas, and although 
not so numerous as the Vaishnavas, exalt their god to the highest place in the 
heavens, and combine in him many of the attributes which properly belong to the 
other deities. According to them S'iva is Time, Justice, Fire, Water, the Sun, the 
Destroyer and Creator. As presiding over generation, his type iis ■ the Linga, or 
Phallus, the origin probably of the Phallic emblem of Egypt and Greecer 'As 
the God of generation and justice, which latter, character ho ^shares with the god 
Yama, he is represented riding a white bull. His own colour, as well as that of 
the bill), m generally white, refurring probably to the iinsuliiod purity of Justice. 
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His tliroat is dark-blue; his hair of a light reddish colour, and thickly matted 
together, and gathered above his head like the hair of an ascetic. Pie* is some*- 
times seen 'with two hands, sometimes with four, eight, or ten, and with live faces 
He has three eyes, one being in the centre of his forehead, pointing up and down * 
These are said to denote his view of the three divisions of time, past, present, and 
future. He holds a trident in his hand to denote, as some say, his relationship to 
water, or according toothers, to ehowthat the three great attributes of Creator 

Destroyer, and Eegenerator are combined in him. His loins are enveloped in a 
tiger’s skin. In his character of Time, he not only presides over its extinction 
but also its astronomical regulation. A crescent or half-moon on his forehead 
indicates the measure of time by the phases of the moon ; a serpent forms one of 
his necklaces to denote the measure of time by years, and a second necklace of 
human ^ skulls marks the lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinction and 
succession of the generations of mankind. He is often represented as entirely 
covered with serpents, which are the emblems of immortality. They are bound 
iiy his hair, round his necly, wrists, waist, arms and legs ; they serve as rings for 
his fingers, and earrings for his ears, and are his constant companions. S'iva has 
more than a thousand names which are detailed at length in the *sixty-ninth 
chapter of the Siva Purdna. — Williams’s Dictionary, Siva. 

AP8AEASES. 

‘ Originally these deities seem to have been personifcations of the vapours 
which are attracted by the sun, and form into mist or clouds : their character 
may be thus interpreted in the few hymns of the Pigveda where mention his made 
of them. At a subsequent period when the Gandharva of the Eigveda who per- 
sonifies there especially the Fire of the Sun, expanded into the Fire of Lii^ht- 
ning, the rays of the moon and other attributes of the elementary life of heaven 
as well as into pious acts referring to it, the Apsarasas become divinities 
which represent phenomena or objects both of a physical and ethical kind closely 
associated with that life ; thus in the Yojurveda Sunbeams are called the Ap- 
sarasas associated with the Gandharva who is the Sun ; Plants are termed the 
Apsarasas connected with the Gandharva Fire : Constellations are the Apsarasas 
of the Gandharva Moon : Waters the Apsarasas of the Gandharva Wind etc 
the last Mythological epoch when the Gandharvas have saved 
from their elementary nature merely so much as to be musicians in the paradise 
ot Indra, the Apsarasas appear among other subordinate deities which share in 
the merry life of Indms heaven, as the. wives of the Gandharvas, bufc more 
especial y as wives of a licentious sort, and they are promised therefore, too, as a 
reward to heroes Men m battle when th^ the paradise or Indra; 

and while, m the Rigveda, they, assist Soma to pour down his floods, they descend 

o d^iir Sages and 

to aepiivG^ them of the power they would otherwise have acquired through unbro- 
ken austerities.’ — G oldstuokjsr’s SansJerit- Dictionary, 

VISHNU’S INOAENATION AS EaMA. 

d^oribed one of the avatdrs, descents or manifestations of Vishnu 

_ here spoken of, that in which, according to Indian traditions, Vishiju descended 
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and appeared upon earth in the corporeal form of Bs£ma, tlie hero of the Rdma- 
• yana, the seventh in the series of Indian (waidTS. !Much has been said before 
now of these and through deficient knowledge of the ideas an doctrines 

of India, they have been compared to the sublime dogma of the Christian Inear~ 
nation. This is one of the grossest errors that ignorance of the ideas and b!ji:cfs 
of a people has produced. Between the avatars of India pd the phristian Incar- 
: nation there is such an immensity of differenoe that it is impossible to find any 

■ reasonable analogy that can approximate them. The idea of the avatars is in- 

' timately united with that of the Trimiirti ; the bond of connectioii between these 

two ideas is an essential notion common to both,., the notion of Vishiiu. \^hat 
i is the Trimiirti ? I have already said that it is composed of three Gods> Brahm^ 

I { masculine >, Vishnu the God of awi5«r5, and Siva. These- three Gods, who when 

I reduced 'to their primitive and most simple expression are but three cosmogonicai 

personifications, three powers, or forces of nature, these God.s,. I say, are here 
found, according to Indian doctrines, entirely external to the true God of India, 
or Brahma in the neuter gender. Brahma is alone, unchangeable in the midst of 
creation : all emanates from him, he comprehends all, but he remains extraneous 
to all he is Being and the negation of beings. Brahma is never worshipped 
i the indeterminate Being is- never invoked ; he is- inaccessible to the prayers as. 

the actions of man ; humanity, as well as nature, is extraneous to him. External, 
to Brahma rises the Trimiirti,. that is to say, Brahm^ ( masculine ) the power 
which creates, Vishriu the power which preserves, and Siva the power which de- 
stroys : theogony here commences at the same time with cosmogony.. The three- 
divinities of the Trimiirti govern the phenomena of the universe and influence" 
all nature. The real God of India is by himself without power; real efficacious 
power is attributed only to three divinities- who exist externally to him, Brahind,, 
Vishuiu, and Siva, possessed of qualities in part contradictory and attributes- 
that are mutually exclusive,, have no other accord or harmony than tliat which, 
results from the power of things itself, and which is found external to their own 
I thoughts. Such is the Indian Trimiirti, What an immense difference between 

J this Triad and the wonderful Trinity of Christianity I Here there is only one, 

God, who created all, provides- for all, governs all. He exists, in three Persons 
equal to one anotlier, and intimately united in one only infinite and eternal 
substance. The Father represents the eternal though.t and the power which, 
created, the Son infinite love, tte Holy Spirit universal sanctification. This one 
and triune God completes by omnipotent power the great work of creation which,, 
when it has come forth from His hands,, proceeds in obedience to the laws which. 

' He has given it, governed with certain order by His infinite providence. 

The immense difference between the Trimiirti of India and. the Christian- 
Trinity is found again between the avatdrs:- of Vishnu and tlie Incarnation of 
Christ. The avatdr was effected altogether externally to the Being who is in- 
India regarded as the true God. The manifestation of one essentially cosino- 
gonical divinity wrought for the most part only material and cosmogonicai 
prodigies. At one time it takes the form of the gigantic tortoise which sustains. 
Mount Maudar from sinking in the ocean; at another of the fish raises the 
lost Veda from the bottom of the sea, and saves mankind from the waters.. When 
these avatdrs are not cosmogonicai they consist in some protection accorded to- 
men or Gods, a protection which, is neither universal nor permanent . The very 
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manner in sYhich the avatu/r is effected corresponds to its material nature, for 
instance the mysterious vase and the magic liquor by means of which the avatdr 
here spoken of takes place. What are the forms which Vishnu takes in his 
descents 1 They are the simple forms of life ; he becomes a tortoise, a boar, a hsh, 
but he is not obliged to take the form of intelligence and liberty, that is to say, 
the form of man. In the avatdr of Vishnu is discovered the inpress of pantheistic 
ideas which have always more or less prevailed in India. Does the avatdr produce 
a permanent and definitive result in the world ? By no means. It is renewed at 

every catastrophe either of nature or man, and its effects are only transitory... 

To sum up then, the Indian avatdr is effected externally to the true God of India, 
to Brahma ; it has only a cosmogonical or historical mission which is neither lasting 
nor decisive ; it is accomplished by means of strange prodigies and magic trans- ‘ 
formations ; it may assume promiscuously all the forms of life ; it may be repeated 
indefinitely. Now let the whole of this Indian idea taken from primitive tradition 
be coaipared with the Incarnation of Christ and it will be seen tliat there is between 
the two an irreconcilable difference. According to the doctrines of Christianity 
the E'/erlasting Word, Infinite Love, the Son of God, and equal to Him, assumed 
a human body, and being born as a man accomplished by his divine act the great 
miracle of the spiritual redemption of man. His coming had for its sole object to 
bring erring and lost humanity back to Him ; this work being accomplished and 
the divine union of men with God being re-established, redemption is complete and 
remains eternal. 

The superficial study of India produced in the last century many errone- 
ous ideas, many imaginary and false parallels between Christianity and the Brali- 
manical religion. A profounder knowledge of Indian civilization and religion, 
and philological studies enlarged and guided by more certain principles have 
dissipated one by one all those errors. The attributes of the Christian God, which 
by one of those entellectual errors, which Vico attributes to the vanity of the 
learned, had been transferred to Vishnu, have by a batter inspired philosophy been 
reclaimed for Christianity, and the result of the two religions, one immovable and 
powerless, the other diffusing itself with all its inherent force and energy, has shown 
further that there is a difference, a real opposition, between the two piinciples.’— * 
Gorkesio. 

KUSA AND LAVA. Page 11. 

As the story of the banishment of Sftsi and the subsequent birth in Vah 
mfki’s liermitago of Ku4a and Lava the rhapsodists of the Bdrad-yan, is intimately 
connected with the account in the introductory cantos of Vdlmiki’s composition 
of the peom, I shall, I trust, bo pardoned for extracting it from my rough tran- 
slation of Kiiliddsa’a Baghuvansa, parts only of which have been offered to the 
public. 

‘ Then day by day, the husband’s hope grew high, 

Gazing with love on Sftd’s melting eye : 

With anxious care he saw her pallid cheek, 

And fondly bade her all her wishes speak. 

‘ Once more I fain would see,’ the lady cried, 

* The sacred groves that rise on Gangd’s side, 

Where hol})^ grass is ever fresh and green, 

And cattle feeding on the rice are seen : 
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Thete would I resb awhile, where once I strayed 
Linked in sweet friendship to each hermit maid/ 

And Rama smiled upon his wife, and sware, 

With many a tender oath, to grant her prayer. 

It chanced, one evening, from a lofty seat 
He viewed A yodhyd. stretched before his feet ; 

He looked with pride upon the royal road 
Lined with gay shops their glittering stores that showed, 
He looked on Sarjd’s silver waves, that bore 
> The light barks flying with the sail and oar ; 

I He savt’ the gardens near the town that lay, 

: Filled with glad citizens and boys at play. 

Then swelled the monarch’bosom wdth delight. 

And his heart triumphed at the happy sight. 

He turned to Bhadra, standing by his side, — 

Upon whose, secret news the king relied, — 

And bade him say what people said and thought 
Of all the exploits that his arm had wrought. 

The spy was silent, but, when questioned still. 

Thus spake, obedient to his master’s will: 

‘ For all thy deeds in peace and battle done 
The people praise thee, King, except for one : 

This only act of all thy life they blame,— 

Thj? welcome home of her, thy ravished dame.’ 

Like iron yielding to the iron’s blow, 

Sank Rdma, smitten by those words of woe. 

His breast, where love and fear for empire vied, 

Swayed, like a rapid swing, from side to side. 

Shall he this rumour scorn, which blots his life. 

Or banish her, his dear and spotless wife ? 

Bub rigid Duty left no choice between 
His perilled honour and his darling queen. 

Called to bis side, his brothers wept to trace 
I The marks of anguish in his altered face. 

I No longer bright and glorious as of old, 

( He thus addressed them when the tale was told : 

^ * Alas ! my brothers, that ray life should blot 

f The fame of those the Sun himself begot ; 

f As from the labouring cloud the driven rain 

i Leaves on the mirror’s polished face a stain. 

E’en as an elephant who loathes the stake 
' And the strong chain he has no power to break, 

I cannot brook this cry on every side, 

I That spreads like oil upon the moving tide. 

I leave the daughter of Videha’s King, 

And the fair blossom soon from her to spring, 

As erst, obedient to my sire’s command, 

I left the empire of the sea-girt land. 
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Good is my queen, and spotless ; but the blam© 

Is hard to bear, the mockery and the shame. 

Men blame the pure Moon for the darkened ray,, 

"When the black shadow takes the'Hght away. 

And, O my brothers, if ye wish to see 
Edma live long from this reproaeh set free,. 

Let not your pity labour to control | 

The firm sad purpose of his changeless soul.’ 

Thus Edma spake. The sorrowing brothers heard i 

His stern resolve, without an answering word ; 

For none among them dared Ills voice to raise, 

That will to question : — and they could not praise. 

‘ Beloved brother,’ thus the monarch cried 
To his dear Lakshman, whom he called aside. — 

Lakshman, who knew no will save his alone 

Whose hero deeds through all the world were known : — ^ 

‘ My queen has told me that she longs to rove 
Beneath the shade of Saint Vdlmiki’s grove: 

Now mount thy car, away my lady bear ; 

Tell all, and leave her in the forest there.’ 

The car was brought, the gentle lady smiled, 

As the glad news her trusting heart beguiled. 

She mounted up : Sumantra held the reins ; 

And forth the coursers bounded o’er the plains. 

She saw green fields in all their beauty dressed. 

And thanked her husband in her loving breast. 

Alas! deluded queen ! she little knew 
How changed was he whom she believed so true ; 

How one she worshipped like the Heavenly Tree 
Could, in a moment’s time, so deadly be. 

Her right eye throbbed, — ill-omened sign, to tell 
The endless loss of him she loved so well, 

And to the lady’s saddening heart revealed 
The woe that Lakshman, in his love, concealed. 

Pale grew^ the bloom of her sweet face, — as fade 
The lotus blossoms, — by that sign dismayed. 

‘ Oh, may this omen,’ — was her silent prayer, — 

‘ No grief to Bdima or his brothers bear 1’ 

When Lakshman, faithful to bis brother, stood 
Prepared to leave her in the distant wood. 

The holy Gangd, flowing by the way, 

Eaised all her hands of waves to bid him stay. 

At length with sobs and burning tears that rolled 
Down his sad face, the king’s command he told ; 

As when a monstrous cloud, in evil hour, 

Eains from its labouring womb a stony shower.. 

She heard, she swooned, she fell upon the earth, 

Fell on that bosom whence she sprang to birth. 
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Allien the tempest in its fury flies, ^ 

Low in the dust the prostrate creeper lies,' 

Bo, struck with terror sank she on the ground, 

And all her gems, like flowers, lay scattered round. 

But Earth, her mother, closed her stony breast, 

And, filled with doubt, denied her daughter rest. 

She would not think the Chief of Kaghu’s race 
Would thus his own dear guiltless wife disgrace. 
Stunned and unconscious, long the lady lay, 

And felt no grief, her senses all astray. 

But gentle Lakshman, with a brother’s care, 

Brought hack her sense, and with her sense, despair. 
But not her wrongs, her shame, her grief, could wring 
One angry word against her lord the King : 

Upon herself alone the blame she laid, 

For tears and sighs that would not yet be stayed. 

To soothe her anguish Lakshma^ gently strove ; 

He showed the path to Saint Vd,lmiki’s grove ; 

And craved her pardon for the share of ill 
He wrought, obedient to his brother’s will. 

'*0, long and happy, dearest brother, live ! 

I have to praise’, she cried, ‘and not forgive: 

To do his will should be thy noblest praise ; 

As Vishnu ever Indra’s will obeys. 

Return, dear brother: on each royal dame 
Bestow a blessing in poor Site’s name. 

And bid them, in their love, kind pity take 
Upon her offspring, for the father’s sake. 

And speak my message in the monarch’s ear, 

The last last words of mine that he shall hear ; 


‘ Say, was it worthy of thy noble race 
Thy guiltless queen thus lightly to disgrace ? 

For idle tales to spurn thy faithful bride, 

Whose constant truth the searching fire had tried ? 
Or may I hope thy soul refused consent, 

And but thy voice decreed my banishment? 

Hope that no care could turn, no love could stay 
The lightning stroke that falls on me to-day ? 

That sins committed in the life that’s fled. 


Have brought this evil on my guilty head? ' 
Think not I value now my widowed life, 
Worthless to her who once was Rdma’s wife, 
I only live because I hope to see 
The dear dear babe that will resemble thee. 
And then my task of penance shall be done, 
With eyes uplifted to the scorching sun ; 

So shall the life that is to come restore 
Mine own dear husband, to be lost no more.’ 
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A-iid LakshmarL swore lier every word to tell, 

Then turned to go, and bade the queen farewell. ' 
Alone with all her woes, her piteous cries 
Ptose like a butchered lamb’s that stuggling dies. 
The reverend sage who from his dwelling came 
Por sacred grass and wood to feed the flame, 

Heard her loud shrieks that rent the echoing wood, 
And, quickly following, by the mourner stood. 
Before the sage the lady bent her low, 

Dried her poor eyes, and strove to calm her woe. 
With blt'ssings on her hopes the blameless man 
In silver tones bis soothing speech began : 

‘ First of all faithful wives, 0 Queen, art thou ; 
And can I fail to mourn thy sorrows now ? 

Rest in this holy grove, nor harbour fear 
Where dwell in safety e’en the timid deer. 

Plere shall thine offspring safely see the light, 

And be partaker of each holy rite. 

Plere, near the hermits’ dwellings, shalt thou lave 
Thy limbs in Tonse’s suirdesbroying wave, 

And on her isles, by prayer and worship, gain 
Sweet peace of mind, and rest from care and pain. 
Each hermit-maiden with her sweet soft voioe^ 
Shall soothe thy woe, and bid thy heart rejoice : 
With fruit and early flowers thy lap shall fill, 

And offer grain that springs for us at will. 

And here, with labour light, thy task shall be 
To water carefully each tender tree, 

And learn how sweet a nursing mother’s joy 
Ere on thy bosom rest thy darling boy.’ 

That very night the banished Slid, bare 
Two royal children, most divinely fair. 

The saint Valmiki, with a friend’s delight. 

Graced Slba’s offspring with each holy rite. 

Kusa and Lava — such the names they bore — 
Learnt, e’en in childhood, all the Vedas’ lore : 

And then the bard, their minstrel souls to train, 
Taught them to sing his own immortal strain. 
And Rama’s deeds her boys so sweetly sang, 

That Sitd’s breast forgot her bitterest pang. 
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Then children, by the saint’s command, 

Sang the Rjtmdyan, wandering through the land. 

How could the glorious poem fail to gain 
Each heart, each ear that listened to the strain ! 

So sweet each minstrel’s voice who sang the praise 
Of Rima deathless in Vdlmlki’s lays. 

Rdma himself amid the wondering throng 
Marked their fair forms, and loved the noble song. 

While, still and weeping, round the nobles stood. 

As, on a windless morn, a dewy wood. 

I On the two minstrels all the people gazed, 

j Praised their fair looks and marvelled as they praised ; 

j Por every eye amid the throng could trace 

Rama’s own image in each youthful face. 

Then spoke the king himself and bade them say 
I Who was their teacher, whose the wondrous lay. 

Soon as Vdlmiki, mighty saint, he saw, 

I He bowed his head in reverential awe. 

‘ These are thy children ’ cried the saint, ‘ recall 
Thine own dear Sitd, pure and true through all. 

* 0 holy fither,’ ilnis the king replied, 

‘ The faithful lady by the fire was tried ; 

But the foul demon’s too successful arts 
Raised light suspicions in ray people’s hearts. 

Grant that their breasts may doubt her faith no more,' 

And thus may Sits! and her sons restore.’ 

Raghuvama Cantos XIV, XV. 
PARAS'URA'MA, Page 99. 

‘ He cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshatriya caste, and filled 
v/ith their blood the five large lakes of Samanta, from which he offered libations 
to the race of Bhrigu, Offering a solemn sacrifice to the King of the Gods 

Parnijuraraa presented the earth to the ministering priests. Having given the 
: earth to Kasyape, the hero of immeasurable prowess retired to the Mahendra 

mountain, where he still resides ; and in this manner was there enmity between 
him and the race of the Kshatriyas, and thus was the whole ea.rth conquered by 
; ParaBurama,’ Tiie destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parai4urfi,ma had been 

i provoked by the cruelty of the Kshatriyas. Chios from a Gorman Worhsliop, 

Vol. II. p. 334. 

The scene in which he appears is probably interpolated for the sake of 
making him declare Rdina to be Vishnu. * Herr von Sclilegel has often remarked 
to me,’ says Lassen, ‘ that without injuring the connexion of the story all 

the chapters [of the Ramayan] might be omitted in which Rdma is regarded as 
; an incarnation of Vislmn. In fact, where the incarnation of Vishnu as the four 

■ sons of Dasaratha is described, the great sacrifice is already ended, and all the 

priests remunerated at the termination, when the new sacrifice begins at whieb. 
I the Gods appear, then withdraw, and then first propose the incarnation to Vishnu. 

I 4 
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If it had been an origma] circumstance of the story, the Gods would certainly 
have deliberated on the matter earlier, and the celebration of the sacrifice would 
have continued without interruption.’ Lassen, Indische Altertliumskunde, FoZ I. 
p. 489. 

YAMA.. Page 77. 

Son of Vivas vat** Jima son of Vivanghvat, the Jamahid of the later 
Parsians. 

FATE, Page 77. 

* The idea of fate was different in India from that which prevailed in 
Greece. In Greece fate was a mysterious, inexorable power which governed 
men and human events, and from which it was impossible to escape. In India 
Fate was rather an inevitable consequence of actions done in births antecedent 
to one’s present state of existence, and was therefore connected with the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. A misfortune was for the most part a punishment, an expiation 
of ancient faults not yet entirely cancelled.’ Gorresio. 

VIS'VaMITRA, Page 86. 

^ Though of royal extraction, Visvdmitra conquered for himself and his 
family the privileges of a Brahman. He became a Brahman, and thus broke 
through all the rules of caste. The Bi'alimans cannot deny the fact, because it 
forms one of the principal subjects of their legendary poems. But they have 
spared no pains to represent the exertions of Visvamitra, in his struggle for 
Brahmanhood, as so superhuman that no one would easily be tempted to follow 
his example. No mention is made of these monstrous penances in the Veda, 
where the struggle between Vi^vilmitra, the leader of the Ku^ikas or Bharatas, 
and the Brahman Vasisht ha, the leader of the white-robed Tritsus, is represented 
as the struggle of two rivals for the place of Purohita or chief priest and minister 
a-t the court of King Sudds, the sod of Pijavana.’ Chips from, a German Worh- 
■shopii Vol. IT, p. 336. 

HOUSEHOLD GODS. Page 102. ^ ^ 

'« No house is supposed to be without its tutelary divinity, but the notion 
attached to this character is now very far from precise. The deity who is the 
object of hereditary and family worship, the Kuladevatd, . m always one of the 
leading personages of the Hindu mythology, as Siva, Vishnu or Durgd, but the 
Grihadevatd rarely bears any disbincb appellation. In Bengal, the domestic god 
is sometimes the Sdlagrdm stone, sometimes the tulasi plant, sometimes a 
basket with a little rice in it, and sometimes a water-jar — to either of which a 
brief adoration is daily addressed, most usually by the females of the family. 
Occasionally small images of Lakshmi or Chan,di fulfil the office, or should a 
snake appear, he is venerated, as the guardian of the dwelling. In general, 
however, in former times, the household deities were regarded as the unseen 
spirits of ill, the ghosts and goblins who hovered about every spot, and claimed 
some particular sites as their own. Offerings were made to them in the open air, 
by scattering a little rice with a short formula at the close of all ceremonies to 
keep them in good humour. 

The houeehold gods correspond better with the genii locorum than with the 
lares or penates of antiquity. 

H. H. W 11 .SON. 
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Page 123 . 

Baivya^ a hing whom earth obeyed, 

; 07 ice to hawk a promise made. 

The following is a free version of this very ancient story which occnrs morr 
than once in the Mahdhhdrat : 

: The Suppliant Dove. 

Chased by a hawk there came a dove 
I With worn and weary wing, 

I And took her stand upon the hand 

Of Kdsfs mighty king. 

The monarch smoothed her ruffled plumes 
And laid her on his breast, 

And cried, ‘ No fear shall vex thee here, 

Rust, pretty egg-born, rest ! 

Fair Kdi^i’s realm is rich and wide, 

With golden harvests gay, 

But all that’s mine Avill I resign 
Ere I my guest betray.’ 

But panting for his half won spoil 
The hawk was close behind, 

And with wild cry and eager eye 
Came swooping down the wind : 

’This bird,’ he cried, ‘ my destined prize, 

’Tis not for thee to shield; 

’ Tis mine by right and toilsome flight 
O’er hill and dale and field. 

Hunger and thirst oppress me sore, 

And 1 am faint with toil : 

Thou shouldst not stay a bird of prey 
Who claims his rightful spoil. 

They say thou art a glorious king, 

And justice is thy care : 

Then justly reign in thy domain, 

Nor rob the birds of air.’ 

Then cried the king ; ‘ A cow or deer 
For thee shall straightway bleed, 

Or let a ram or tender lamb 
Be slain, for thee to feed. 

Mine oath forbids me to betray 
My little twice-born guest : 

See how she clings with trembling wings 
To her protector’s breast.’ 

‘ No flesh of lambs,’ the hawk replied, 

* No blood of deer for me ; 

The falcon loves to feed on doves, 

A nd such is Heaven’s decree. 

But if affeotion for the dove 
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Thy pitying heart has stirred, 

Let thine own flesh my maw refresh, 

Weighed down against the bird/ 

He carved the flesh from oft’ his side, 

And threw it in the scale, 

While women’s cries smote on the skies 
With loud lament and wail. 

He hacked the flesh from side and arm, 

Froxn chest and back and thigh, 

But still above the little dove 

The monarch’s scale stood high. 

He heaped the scale with piles of flesh, 

With sinews, blood, and skim, 

And when alone was left him bone 
He threw himself therein. 

Then thundered voices through the air ; 

The sky grew black as night ; 

And fever took the earth that shook 
To see that wondrous sight. 

The blessed Gods, from every sphere, 

By Indra led, came nigh ; 

While drum and Ante and shell and lut© 

Made music in the sky. 

They rained immortal chaplets down, 

Whioh hands celestial twine, 

And softly shed upon hia head 
Pure A mrit, drink divine. 

Then God and Seraph, Bard and Nymph 
Their heavenly voices raised, 

And a glad throng with dance and song 
The glorious monarch praised. 

They set him on a golden car 

That I dazed with many a gem ; 

Then swiftly through the air they flew, 

And bore him home with them. 

Thus KdsTs lord, by noble deed, 

Won heaven and deatliless fame ; 

And when the weak protection seek 
From thee, do thou the same. 

Scenes from the Rdmdyan, &c. 

. Page 125. 

The ceremonies that attended the consecration of a king ( Ahhikshepa lit. 
SprinUing over ) are i'\x]]y descvjhed in Golds! acker’s Dictionary, from which the 
following extract is made: ^ The type of the inauguration ceretnony as practised 
at the Epic period may probably be recognized in ‘the history of the inauguration 
Rama, as told in tiie Rdmutyana, and in that of the inauguration of Yudhish- 
thircif as told in the Mahabharata, Neither ceremony is descnbed in these poems 
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with the full detail which is given of the vaidik rite in the Aitareya-Brahmcmam; 
but the ahu.sion that Kama was inaugurated by Vamhtlia and the other Biali- 

manas in the same manner as Indra by the Vasus... and the observation which 

is made in some passages that a certain rite of the inauguration was performed 

‘ according to the sacred rule admit of the conclusion that the ceremony 

Was supposed to have taken place in conformity with the vaidik injunction 

As the inauguration of Rama was intended and the necessary preparations for it 
were made when his father Da^aratha was still alive, but as the ceremony itself, 
through the intrigues of his step-mother Kailceyi, did not take place then, but 
fourteen years later, after the death -of Dasaraiha, an account of the preparatory 
ceremonies is given in the ( Book II ) as well as in the Yuddha- 

Kimda (Book VI.) of the Kamdyana, but an account of the complete ceremony 
in the latter book alone. According to the Ayodhydhdnda., on the day preceding 
the intended inauguration Rama and his wife Sita held a fast, and in the 
night they performed this preliminarji' rite : Rama having made his ablutions, 
approached the idol of Narayana, took a cup of clarified butter, as the 
religious law prescribes, made a libation of it into the kindled fire, and drank 
the remainder wliile wishing what was agreeable to his heart. Then, with his 
mind fixed on the divinity he lay, silent and composed, together with Sita, on a 
bed of Kui^a-grass, which was spread before the altar of Vislmu, until the last 
watch of the night, when he awoke- and ordered the palace to be prepared for 
the solemnity. At day-break reminded of the time by the voices of the bards, 
he performed the usual morning devotion and praised the divinity. In the 
meantime the town Ayodhy^ had assumed a festive appearance and the in- 
auguration implements had been arranged •••golden water-jars, an orna- 

mented throne-seat, a chariot covered with a splendid tiger-skin, water taken 
from the corrfluence of the Ganges and Jumna, as well as from other sacred 
rivers, tanks, wells, lakes, and from all oceans, honey, curd, clarified butter, 
fried grain, Kui^a-grass, flowers, milk ; besides, eight beautiful damsels, and a 
splendid furious elephant : golden and silver jars, filled with water, covered with 
Udumhara branches and various lotus fiowers, besides a white jewelled chourie, 
a white splendid parasol, a white bullj a white horse, all manner of musical 

instruments and bards ...In the preceding chapter there are mentioned 

Uvo white chouries instead of one, and all kinds of seeds, perfumes and jewels, a 
scimitar, a bow a litter, a golden vase, and a blaming fire, and amongst the 
living implements of the pageant, instead of the bards, gaudy courtesans, and 
besides the eight damsels, professors of divinity, Bi'dlimanas, cows and pure 
kinds of wild beasts and birds, the chiefs of town and country-people and . the 
citizens with their train.’ 

Page 127. 

Than with the royal eliaplains they 

Tooh each his p)lo,ce in long array, 

Tha twice-horn chiefs^ with zealous heady 

Made ready what die rite loould need, 

‘ Now” about the office of a Purohita ( house-priest ). The gods do not eat 
the .food offered by a king,^ who has no house-priest (Purohita). Thence the 
king even when ( not ) intending to bring a sacrifice, should appoint a Brahman 
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to the office of hoifae-priesb.’ Hltso's Aitareya Brdlimanam. Vol IL p. 528. 

Page 110. 

There hy the gate the Saras screamed^ 

The Sjlras or Indian Crane is a magnificent bird easily domesticated and 
speedily constituting himself the watchman of his master’s house and garden. 
IJnfortunateiy he soon becomes a troublesome and even dangerous dependent, 
att^icking strangers with his long bill and powerful wings, and warring especially 
upon ‘ small infantry’ with unrelenting ferocity. 

Page 140. 

My mothers or my sire the hing. 


All the wives of the king his father are regarded and spoken of by Rima 
as his mothers. 

Page 146. 

Such blessings as the Oods overjoyed 
Poured forth when Vritra was destroyed. 

‘ Mythology regards Vritra as a demon or A sur, the implacable enemy of 
Indra, but this is not the primitive idea contained in the name of Vritra. In 
the hymns of the Veda Vritra appears to be the thick dark cloud which Indra 
the God of the firmament attacks and disperses with his thunderbolt.’ GoE.REfl;o. 

' In that class of Rig-veda hymns which there is reason to look upon as 
the oldest portion of Vedic poetry, the character of Indra is that of a mighty 
ruler of the firmament, and his principal feat is that of conquering the demon 
Fn>’a, a symbolical personification of the cloud which obstructs the clearness 
of the sky, and withholds the fructifying rain from tha earth. In his battles 
with Vritra he is therefore described as ‘opening the receptacles of the waters,’ 
as ‘ cleaving the cloud ’ with his ‘ far-whirling thunderbolt,’ as ‘ casting the waters 
down to earth,’ and ‘restoring the son to the sky.’ He is in consequence ‘ the 
upholder of heaven, earth, and firmament,’ and the god ^who has engendered 
the sun and the dawn.’ Chambers’s Cyolop^uia. ihc^ra. 

‘ Throughout these hymns two images stand out before us wdth overpower- 
ing distinctness. On one side is the bright god of the heaven, as beneficent as 
he is irresistible ; on the other the demon of night and of darkness,, as false and 

treacherous as he is malignant The latter ( as his name Vritra, from var, to 

veil, indicates) is pre-eminently the thief who hides away the rain-clouds Bub 

the myth is yet in too early a state to allow of the definite designations which are 
brought before us in the conflicts of Zeus with Typh6n and his monstrous 
progeny, of Apolldn with the Pyfchdn, of Belleroph6n with Chimaira of Oidipous 
with the Sphinx, of Hercules with Cacus, of Sigurd with the dragon Fafnir ; and 
thus not only is Vritra known by many names, but lie is opposed sometimes by 
Indra, sometimes by Agni the fire-god, sometimes by Trita, Brihaspati, or other 
deities ; or rather these are all names of one and the same god : 

Cox’s Mvtholoosj of the Aruan NatimxR. Vnl TT « 
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Anii that ^ri^ed herh whose sovereign power 
Preserves from dark misfortune's hour. 

‘ And yet more med’cinal is it than that Moly,' 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave; 

He called it Hsemony, and gave it me, 

And bade me keep it as of sovereign use 
’ Gainst all enchantment, mildew, blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition.’ Gomws- 

The Moly of Homer, which Dierbach considers to have been the Mandrake^ 
is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Mula a root. 

Page 160. 

True is the ancient saw : the Neem 
Can ne'er distil a honeyed stream. 

The Neem tree, especially in the Rains, emits a strong unpleasant smell 
like that of onions. Its leaves however make an excellent cooling poultice, and 
the Uxtract of Neem is an admirable remedy for cutaneous disorders. 

Page 180. 

Who of Nishada lineage came. 

XT' 7 following account of the origin of the Nish4das is taken from Wilson’s 

Vuhnu Purana, Book I. Chap. 15. * Afterwards the Munis beheld a great dust 

arise, and they said to the people who were nigh : What is this ?” And the 
people answered and said : Now that the kingdom is without a king, the dis- 
nonest men have begun to seize the property of their neighbours. The great 
dust that you behold, excellent Munis, is raised by troops of clustering robbers, 
hastening to fall upon their prey.” The sages, hearing this, consulted, and 
together rubbed the thigh of the king (Vena), who had left no offspring, to 
produce a son. From the thigh, thus rubbed, came forth a being of the oom- 
p exion 01 a charred stake, with flattened features (like a negro ), and of dwarfish 
stature. What am I to do,” cried he eagerly to the Munis. 6it down ( nishida),” 
said they And thence his name was Nish4da. His descendants, the inhabitants 
ot the Vindhyd mountain, great Muni, are still called NislHdas and are charac- 
terized by the exterior tokens of depravity.’ Professor Wilson adds, in his note on 
A/r? The Matsya says that there were born outcast or ba.rbarous races, 

Mlechc hhas, as black as collyrium. The Bhdgavata describes an individual of 
dwarhsh stature, with short arms and legs, of a complexion as black as a crow, 
with projecting dun, broad flat nose, red eyes, and tawny hair, whose descen- 
dants were mountaineers and foresters. The Padma ( Bhdmi Khanda) has a 
similar description; adding to the dwarfish stature and black ooinplexion, a 
wide mouth large ears, and a prot^^^ belly. It also particularizes his post- 
erity as Nishiidas, Kiratas, Bhillas, and other barbarians and Mlechohhas, living 
m woods and on mountains. These passages intend, and do not much exaggerate 
\ appeaiance of the Gonds, Koles, Bhils, and other uncivilized tribes, 
scattered along the forests and mountains of Central India from Beiiar to Khan- 
deah, and who are, not improbably, the predecessors of the present occupants of 

amUlltfil are always very black, ill-shapen, 

and dwaihsh, and have countenances of a very African character,’ 
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Mann gives a different origin of the Nishd,das as the offspring of a Brahman 
father and a Sffdra mother. See Muir’s Vo). I. p. 481, 

Page 185. 

Bmmth a fig-tree's mighty shade, 

With countless pendent shoots displayed, 

‘ So counselled he, and both together went 
Into the thickest wood ; there soon they chose 
The fig-tree: not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About t!ie mother tree, a pillared shade 
High overarched, and echoing walks between.’ 

Paradise Lost, Book IX. 

Page 191. 

Noiv, Lahshman, as our cot is made, 

Must sacrifice he duly paid. 

The rites performed in India on the completion of a house are represented 
in modern Europe by the familiar ‘ house-warming.’ 

Page 200. 

I longed with all my lawless' will 
Some elephant hy night to MU. 

One of the regal or military caste was forbidden to kill an elephant except 

in battle 

Thy hand has made Brahman bleed. 

‘ The punishment which the Code of Manu awards to the slayer of a 
Brahman was to be branded in the forehead with the mark of a headless corpse, 
and entirely banished fi-oni society ; this being apparently commutable for a fine. 
The poem is therefore in accordance with the Code regarding the peculiar guilt 
of killing Brahmans; but in allowing a hermit who was not a Dwija (twice-born) 
to go to heaven, the poem is far in advance of the Code. The youth in the poem 
is allowed to read the Veda, and to accumulate merit hy his own as well as his 
. father’s pious acts ; whereas the exclusive Code reserves all such privileges to 
Dwijas invested with the sacred cord.’ Mrs. Speir’s Life in Ancient India, p. 107, 

Page 207. 

THE PRAISE OP KINGS. 

‘ Compare this magnificent eulogium of kingvS and kingly government with 
what Samuel says of the king and his authority: And Samuel told all the words 
of the Dobd unto the people that asked of him a king. 

And he said, This will be the manner of the king that shall reign over you: 
He will take your sons, and appoint them for himself, for his chariots, and to 
be bis horsemen; and some shall run before his chariots. 
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And he will appoint him captains over thousands, and cfipbains over fifties, 
and will set them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his in- 
strument of war, and instruments of his chariots. 

And he will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, 
and to be bakers. 

And he will take your fields, and your vineyards and your oliveyards, even 
the best of them, and give them to his servants. 

And he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, and give 
to his officers, and to his servants. 

And he will take your men-servants, and your maid-servants, and your 
goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his work. 

He will take the tenth of your sheep ; and ye shall be his servants. 

And ye shall cry out in that day because, of your:king which ye shall have 
chosen you. I. Samuel^ VIII. 

In India kingly government was ancient and consecrated by tradition: 
whence to change it seemed disorderly and revolutionary : in Judsea theocracy 
was ancient and consecrated by tradition, and therefore the innovation which 
Would substitute a king was represented as full of dangers* gorresio. 

SALMALr, Page 209 . 

According to the Bengal recension S'dlmall appears' to have been anothsi? 
name of the Vip^^^. ^dlmali may be an epithet signifying rich in Bombax 
heptaphyllon. The com mentator makes another river out of the word. 

1 BHARAT’S RETURN, Page 212. 

* Two routes from Ayodhyd to Rdjagriha ot Girivraja are described. That 
taken by the envoys appears to have been the shorter one, and we are not told 
I why Bharat returned by a different road. The capital of the Kekayas lay to the 

|i west of the Vipd^d. Between it and the S^atadru stretched the country of the 

I Bdbikas. Upon the remaining portion of the road the two recensions .differ, 

I According to that of Bengal there follow towards the east the river Indamatf, 

then the town Ajakdla belonging to the Bodhi, then Bhuling^, then the river 
Shradandd. According to the other instead of the first river comes the Ikshu- 

niati... instead of the first town Abhikd.Ia, instead of the second Ruling^, then 

the second river. According to the direction of the route both the above-men- 
tioned rivers must be tributaries of the S'atadrd The road then crossed the 

Yamund ( Jumna), led beyond that river through the country of the Panchdlas, and 
f reached the Ganges at Hastind,pura, where the ferry was. Thence it led over the 
Rdmagang^ and its eastern tributaries, then over the Gomati, and then in a 
southern direction along .the Mdlini, beyond which it reached Ayodhyd. In 
Bharat’s journey the following rivers are passed from west to east : KutiJcostikdt 
ITUdniM, Kutihdf Kaplvatl, Gomati according to Schlegel, and Hirany avail, 
Utt^ihd, Kutild, Kaplvatl, Gomati according to Gorresio. As these rivers are 
to be looked for on the east of the Ganges, the first must be the modern Koh, 
a small affluent of the Rdmagangd, over which the highway cannot have gone as 
it bends too far to the north. The Uttdnikd or Uttdrikd must be the Rdmagangd, 
the Kutika or Kutild its eastern tributary Ko^ild, the Kapivati the next 
tributary which on the maps has different names, Gurra or above Kail&s, 

I ^ ^ 

L 
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lower down The Gomati ( Goomtee ) retains its old name. The Malini, 

mentioned only in the envoys’ journey, must have been the western tributary 
ofthe Sarayd now called Chuka.’ Lassen’s Indisclie Alter thumshunde^ Vol, II. 
|). 524 . 

Page 217, 

What worlds await theOj Queen, for this ? 

Indian belief divided the universe into several worlds {loMh). The 
three principal worlds were heaven, earth, and hell. But according to another 
division there were seven : Bhdrloka or the earth, Bhuvarloka or the space be- 
tween the earth and the sun, the seat of the Muniw, Siddhas, &c., Svarloka or the 
heaven of Indra between the sun and the polar star, and the seventh Brahmaloka 
or the world of Brahma. Spirits which reached the last were exempt from being 
born again,’ Ggbresio. 

Page 242, 

When from a million herbs a blaze 

Of their own luminous glory plays. 

This mention of lambent dames emitted by herbs at night may be com- 
pared with Lucan’s description of similar phenomenon in tbd Druidieal forest 
near Marseilles, (Pharsalia, III, 42C.) 

iVow fulgere incendia silvae. 

Seneca, speaking of Argolis, (Thyestes, act IV ), says:-— 

Tota aolet 

Micare flamma silva, et excelsae trabes 
Ardent sine ignu 

Thus also the bush at Horeb ( Exod. II.) flamed, but was not consumed. 

The Indian explanation of the phenomenon is, that the sun before he sets 
deposits his rays; for the night with the deciduous plants. See Journal of R. As 
B. Bengal Vol IL p. 339. 

Page 261. ' 

We ranh ihe Buddhist with the thief 

Schlegsl says in bis Preface : ‘ Lubrico vestigio insistit V. Cl Ileerenius^ 
prof GottingoTisis, in libro suo de commerciis veterum populorum ( 0 pp. Vol. 
Hist. XII, pag. 129,) dum putat, ex mentione sectatorum Buddhae seeundo 
libro Kameidos iniecta de tempore, quo tolum carmen sit conditum, quicquam 

legitime conciudi posse Sunt versus spurii, reiecti a Bengalis in sola com- 

inentatorum reeensione leguntur. Buddhas quidem mille fere annis ante 
Christum natun vixit : sed post multa demumsecula, odiointernecivo inter 
Brac'lnnanos et Buddhae sectatores orto, his denique ex India pulsis, fingi potuit 
iniquissiraa criminatio, eos animi immortalitatem poenasque et praemia in vita 
futura negare, Praeterea metrum, quo concinnati sunt hi versus, de quo metro 

mox disseram, recentiorem aetatera arguit Poeiiitet me 

nunc mei consilii, quod non statim ab initio, eiecerim cuncba disticha 

diversis a sioco yulgari metris composita, Metra sunt duo: pariter ambo cons- 
tant quatuor bemisticbiis inter se aequalibus, alterum undeuaruin syllabarum, 
alterum duodenarum, hunc in modum ; 
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Cuius generis versus in priino et secundo Rameidps iibro nusquam nisi ad 
finem capitum apposifca inveniuntur, eb huio loco unice sunfe aceommodata, quasi 
; peroratio, lyricis numeris, assurgens^ quo magis eanorae cadant clausulae : sicub 

' musici in concentibus extremis omnium vocum instrumentorumque ictu fortiore 

! aures pereellere amant. Igitur distieha ilia non ante divisionem per capita illatam 

addi potuerunt; hano aubem grammatieis deberi argumento esfc ipse recensionum 
disaensus, manifesto inde ortus, quod singuH editores in ea constituenda suo 
quisque iudicio usi sunt* praeterquam quod non credibile esfc, poetam artis suae 
s' peritum narrafcionem contiinuam in membra tarn minufca disseeuisse. Porro 

f discolor esfc dictio : maguiloquentia affecfcafcur, sed nimis turgida ilia afcque effusa, 

I, nee senbenfciarum pondere satis suffulta. Denique nihil fere iiovi alFerfcur : ampU 

, fioantur prius dicta, rarius aliquid ex eapite sequente antioipatur. Si quis ap- 

■; pendices hosoe legendo transiliat, sentiet slocum ultimum cum prirno capitis 

^ proxiini apfce coagmentatum, nec sine vi quadam inde avulsum, Eiusmodi versus 

’ exhibet ufcraque recensio, sed modo haeo modo ilia plures paucioreave uumero, et 

lectio interdum magnoper© variat.’ 

“The narrative of Rdma’s exile in the jungle is one of the most obscure 
portions of the Rdmdyana, inasmuch as it is difficult to discover any trace of the 
original tradition, or any illustration of actual life and manners, beyond the 
artificial life of self-mortification and selfdenial said to have been led by the 
Brahman sages of olden Ume. At the same time, however, the story throws some 
light upon the significance of the poem, and upon the character in which the 
Brahmanical author desired to represent Rama; and consequently it deserves 
more serious consideration than the nature of the subject-matter would other- 
wise seem to imply, 

According to the Rdmdyana, the hero K^ma spent more than thirteen 
years of his exile in wandering amongst the different Brahmanical settlements, 
which appear to have been scattered over the country between the Ganges and 
the Goddveri ; his wanderings extending from the hill of Cliifcra-kufca in Bundel- 
kund, to the modern town of Nasik on the western side of India, near the source 
; of the Godd.veri river, and about seventy-five miles to the north-west of Bombay. 

\ The appearance of these Brahmanical hermitages in the country far away to the 

i south of the Raj of Kasala, seems to call for critical inquiry. Each hermitage is 

j said to have belonged to some particular sage, who is famous in Brahmanical 

^ tradition. But whether the sages named were really contemporaries of or 

J whether they could possibly have flourished at one and the same period, is open 

f to serious question. It is of course impossible to fix with any degree of certainty 

r the relative chronology of the several sages, who are said to have been visited by 

j) Bsima ; but still it seems tolerably clear that some belonged to an age far an- 

! terior to fchat in which the Rd.md,yana was composed, and probably to an age an- 

terior to fchat ill which Rdma existed as a real and living personage ; whilst, at 
least, one sage is to be found who could only have existed in the age during 
which the Rdmiyana was produced in its present form. The main proofs of these 
. inferences are as follows. An interval of many centuries seems to have elapsed 

between the composition of the Rig- Veda and that of the Rdmiiyana ; a conclusion 
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which haa long been proved by the evidence of language, and is generally accepted 
by Sanskrit scholars. But three of the sages, said to have been contemporary 
with Rdma, namely, Vi^v^mitra, Atri and Agastya, are frequently mentioned in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda ; whilst Vd-lmiki, the sage dwelling at Chitra-kdta, 
is said to have been himself the composer of the Rdindyana. Again, the sage Atri, 
whom E^ma visited immediately after his departure from Chitra-kdta, appears 
in the genealogical list preserved in the Mahd Bbdrata, as the progenitor of the 
Moon, and consequently as the first ancestor of the Lunar race : whilst his grand- 
son Buddha [ Budha ] is said to have married lid, the daughter of Ikhshvdku 
who was himself the remote ancestor of the Solar race of Ayodhyd, from whom 
Edma was removed by many generations. These conclusions are not perhaps based 
upon absolute proof, because they are drawn from untrustworthy authorities : 
but still the chronological difficulties have been fully apprehended by the pun- 
dits, and an attempt has been made to reconcile all contradictions by represent- 
ing the sages to have lived thousands of years, and to have often re-appeared upon 
earth in different ages widely removed from each other. Modern science refuses 
to accept such explanations ; and consequently it is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that if Vdlmfki composed the Edmdyaua in the form of Sanskrit in which 
it haa been preserved, he could not have flourished in the same age as the sages 
who are named in the Eig-Veda.” Whehler’s History of India^ Vol, II, 229. 

Page 299. 

And King Himilaya's Child. 

U ma or Pdrvatf, was the daughter of Himalaya and Men^, She is the 
heroine of Kdliddsa’s Kumira-Samhhava or Birth of the War-God, 

Page 300. 

Strong Kumhhaharria slumbering deep 
In chains of never-ending sleep, 

“ Kumbhakarna, the gigantic brother of the titanic K^vaij, -named from 
the size of his ears which could contain a Kumbha or large water-jar— had such an 
appetite that he used to consume six months’ provisions in a single day. Brahmd, 
to relieve the alarm of the world, which had begun to entertain serious apprehen- 
sions of being eaten up, decreed that the giant should sleep six months at a time 
and wake for only one day during which he might consume his six months’ allow- 
ance without trespassing unduly on the reproductive capabilities of the earth. ” 
Scenes from the Rimiy an, 

Page 309. 

Like S'wa ivhen his angry might 
Stayed Dahsha*s sacrificial rite. 

The following spirited version of this old story is from the pen of Mr. W. 
Waterfield : ^ r 

“[ This is a favorite subject of Hindh sculpture, especially on the temples 
of Shiva, such as the caves of Eiephanta and Bllora. It, no doubt, is an allegory 
of the contest between the followers of Shiva and the worshippers of the Ele- 
ments, who observed the old ritual of the Vedas ; in which the name of Shiva is 
never mentioned,] 
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Daksha for devotion 
Made a migb.ty feast : 

Milk and curds and butter, 

Flesh of bird and beast, 

Rice and spice and honey, 
Sweetmeats ghi and gur,* 

Gifts for all the Brahmans, 

Food for all the poor. 

At the gates of Gangd * 

Daksha held his feast ; 

Called the gods unto it. 

Greatest as the least. 

All the gods were gathered 
Round with one accord ; 

All the gods but Utn^, 

All but Umd’a lord. 

Um^ sat with Shiva 
On Kaildsa hill ; 

Round them stood the Rudraa 
Watching for their will. 

Who is this that cometh 
Lilting to his lute ? 

All the birds of heaven 
Heard his music, mute. 

Round his head a garland 
Rich of hue was wreathed : 

Every sweetest odour 

From its blossoms breathed. 

’Tis the Muni N^rad ; 

*Mong the gods he fares, 

Ever making mischief 
By the tales he bears. 

“ Hail to lovely Hmd, I 
Hail to Umd’s lord ! 

Wherefore are they absent 
For her father’s board ? ’ 

“ Multiplied his merits 
Would be truly thrice, 

Could he gain your favour 
For his sacrifice,” 

Worth of heart was Umd : 

To her lord she spake 
Why dost thou, the mighty, 

Of no rite partake ? 

Straight I speed to Daksha 
Such a sight to see : 

l Gbi : clarified butter. Gur : molasses. ~~— 
S Haridwar (Anglice Hardwftc ) where the Ganges 
enters the plaio eounbry, * 


If he be my father, 

He must welcome thee.” 
Wondrous was in glory 
Daksha’s holy rite ; 

Never had creation 

Viewed so brave a sight. 
Gods, and nymphs, and fathers,’ 
Sages, Brdhmans, sprites, — 
Every diverse creature 
Wrought that rite of rites. 
Quickly then a quaking 
Fell on all from far ; 

Umd stood among them 
On her lion car. 

“ Greeting, gods and sages. 
Greeting, father mine 1 
Work hath wondrous virtue, 
Where such aids combine. 

“ Guest-hall never gathered 
Goodlier company : 

Seemeth all are welcome. 

All the gods but me.” 

Spake the Muni Daksha, 

Stern and cold his tone : — 

“ Welcome thou, too, daughter, 
Since thou com’st alone. 

“ But thy frenzied husband 
Suits another shrine ; 

He is no partaker 
Of this feast of mine. 

“He who walks in darkness 
Loves no deeds of light ; 

He who herds with demons 
Shuns each kindly sprite, 

“ Let him wander naked, — 
Wizard weapons wield,-— 
Dance his frantic measure 
Round the funeral field. 

“ Art thou yet delighted 
With the reeking hide, 

Body smeared with ashes, 
Skulls in necklace tied ? 
Thou to love this monster ? 
Thou to plead his part 1 
Know the moon and Gangd 
Share that faithless heart. 

“ Vainly art thou vying 
With thy rivals’ charms : 
Are nt olcois of serpents 
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Softer than thine arms ?” 

Words like these from Daksha 
Daksha’s. daughter heard : 

Then a sudden passion 
All her bosom stirred. 

Eyes with fury flashing, 

Speechless in her ire, 

Headlong did she hurl her 
’Mid the holy fire. 

Then a trembling terror 
Overcame each one, 

And their minds were troubled 
Like a darkened sun ; 

And a cruel Vision. 

Face of lurid flame, 

XJmd-’s Wrath Incarnate, 

From the altar came. 

Fiendlike forms by thousands 
Started from his side, 

’Gainst the sacrificers 

All their might they plied : 

Till the saints availed not 
Strength like theirs to stay, 

And the gods distracted 
Turned and fled away. 

Hushed were hymns and chanting, 
Priests were mocked and spurned 


Food defiled and scattered ; 

Altars overturned. — • 

Then, to save the object 
Sought at such a price. 

Like a deer in semblance 
Sped the sacrifice. 

Soaring toward the heavens, 
Through the sky it fled ? 

But the Rudras chasing 
Smote away its head. 

Prostrate on the pavement 
Daksha fell dismayed: — 

“ Mightiest, thou hast conquered ; 

Thee we ask for aid. 

“ Let not our oblations 
All be rendered vain ; 

Let our toilsome labour 
Full fruition gain. ” 

Bright the broken altars 
Shone with Shiva’s form ; 

‘‘ Be it so ! ” His blessing 
Soothed that frantic storm. 

Soon his anger ceases, 

Though it soon arise 
But the Deer’s Head ever 
Blazes in the skies. 

Indian Ballads and other Poems, 


URVASl, Page 344. 

“ The personification of Urvasi herself is as thin as that of Eds or Seldnd. 
Her name is often found in the Veda as a mere name for the morning, and in the 
plural number it is used to denote the dawns which passing over men bring them 
to old age and death, -Urvasi is the bright flush of light overspreading .the heaven 
before the sun rises, and is but another form of the many mythical beings of 
Greek mythology whose names take us back to the same idea or the same root. 
As the dawn in the Vedic hymns is called Urflki, the far-going (Tdlephassa, Tdle- 
phos), so is she also Uruasi,'the wide-existing or wide-spreading ; as are Eurdpd, 
Buryanassa, Euryphassa, and many more of the sisters of Athdud and Aphroditd. 
As such she is the mother of Vasishtha, the bright being, as Oidipous is the son 
of lokastd : and although Vasishtha, like Oidipous, has become a mortal bard or 
sage, he is still the son of Mitra and:Varuna, of night and day. Her lover PuiAra- 
vas is the counterpart of the Hellenic Polydeukds ; but the continuance of her 
union with him depends on the condition that she never sees him unclothed. But 
the Gandharvas, impatient of her long sojourn among mortal men resolved to 
bring her back to their bright home ; and Purtiravasis thus led unwitingly to disre- 
gard her warning. A ewe with two lambs was tied to her couch, and the Gandharvas 
stole one of them ; Urvasi said, “ They, take away my darling, as if I lived in a 
land where there is no hero and no man. ” They stole the second, and she upbraided- 
her husband again. Then Purflravas looked and said, “ How can that be a land 
without heroes or men where I am V\ And naked he sprang up ; he thought it 
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was too long to put on his dress. Then the Gaiidharvas sent a flash of lighting, 
and Urvasf saw her husband naked as by daylight. Then she vanished. “ I come 
! back, ” she said, and went. ‘ Then he bewailed his vanished love in bitter grief.’ 

Her promise to return was fulfilled, but for a inopaent only, at the Lotos-ia,ke, 
and pururavas in vain beseeches her to tarry longer. ‘ What shall I do with thy 
speech V is the answer of Urvasi. ‘I am gone like the first of the dawns. Purhra- 
vas, go home again. I am hard to be caught like the winds. Her lover is in utter 
despair ; but when he lies down to die, the heart of Urvasi was melted, and she 
bids him come to her on the last night of the year. On that night only he might 
be with her ; but a son should be born to him. On that day he went up to the 
golden seats, and there Urvasi told him that the Gandharvas would grant him 
one wish, and that he must make his choice. ‘Choose thou for me,’ he said ; and 
she answered, ‘Say to them, Let me be one of you.’ 

Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Natiom^ Vol. I. p. 397. 
Page 391. 

The sovereign of the V^nar race. 

“ Vdnar is one of the most frequently occurring names by which the poem 
calls the monkeys of Pdma s army. Among the two or three derivations of which 
the word Vjliiar is susceptible, one is that which deduces it from which sicyni- 
fies a wood, and thus Vdnar would mean a forester, an inhabitant of the wood. I 
have said elsewhere that the monkeys, the Vdnars, whom Rdma led to the con- 
quest of Ceylon were fierce woodland tribes who occupied the mountainous 
regions of the south of India, where their descendants may still be seen. I shall 
hence forth promiscuously employ the word Vinar to denote those monkeys, those 
fierce combatants of Rdma’s army.” Gorresio. 

Page 394. 

No change of hue, no pose of Umh 
Gave sign that aught was false in him. 

Concise, unfaltering, sweet and clear ^ 
i Without a word to pain the ear, 

From chest to throaty nor high nor hw^ 

His accents came in measured jioio. 

Somewhat similarly in The Squire’s Tale : 

I ^ ‘ He with a manly voice said his message, 

[ After the form used in his language, 

I Withouten vice of syllable or of letter. 

I' And for his tale shoulde seem the better 

^ A ccordant to his wordes was his chere, 

As teaoheth art of speech them that it lere. 

Page 396. 

RAIMA’S ALLIANCE WITH SUGRI'VA. 

The literal interpretation of this portion of the R4m4yana is indeed deeply 
rooted in the mind of the Hindu. He implicitly believes that Rama is Vishnu, 
who beoame incarnate for the purpose of destroying the demon Havana ; that he 
permitted his wife to be captured by Rilvana for the sake of delivering the gods 
and Bi'il limans from the oppressions of the R4kshasa ; and that he "ultimately 
i assembled an army ofmonkey-s, who were the progeny of the gods, and led them 

; against the strong-hold -of Rilvana at Lank4, and delivered the world from the 
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One other point seems to demand consideration, namely, the possibility of 
such an alliance as that which Rd.ma is said to have concluded with the monkeys. 
This possibility will of course be denied by modern critics, but still it is interesting 
to trace out the circumstances which seem to have led to the acceptance, of such a 
wild belief by the dreamy and marvel loving Hindi. The south of India swarms 
with monkeys of curious intelligence and rare physical powers. Their wonderful 
instinct for organization, their attachment to particular localities, their accasional 
iourneys in large numbers over mountains and across rivers, their obstinate 
assertion of supposed rights, and the ridiculous caricature which they exhibit of 
all that is animal and emotional in man, would naturally create a deep impres- 
sion Indeed the habits of monkeys well deserve to be patiently studied ; 

not as they appear in confinement, when much that is revolting in their nature is 
developed, but as they appear living in freedom amongst the trees of the forest, 
or in the streets of crowded cities, or precincts of temples. Such a study would 
not fall to awaken strange ideas ; and although the European would not be pre- 
pared to regard monkeys as sacred animals, he might be led to speculate as to their 
origin by the light of data, which are at present unknown to the naturalist whose 
observations have been derived from the menagerie alone. 

Whatever, however, may have been th^ train of ideas which led the HindiS 
to regard the monkey as a being half human and half divine, there can he little 
doubt that in the Rdm^yana the monkeys of southern India have been confound- 
ed with what may be called the aboriginal people of the country. The origin of 
this confusion may be easily conjectured. Perchance the aborigines of the country, 
may have been regarded as a superior kind of monkeys ; and to this day the fea- 
tures of the Marawars, who are supposed to be the aborigines of the southern 
part of the Carnatic, are not only dilferent from those of their neighbours, but 
are of a character calculated to confirm the conjecture. Again, it is probable 
that the army of aborigines may have been accompanied by outlying bands of 
monkeys impelled by that magpie-like curiosity and love of plunder which are 
the peculiar characteristics of the monkey race ; and this incident may have 
given rise to the story that the army was composed of Monkeys.” 

History of India> Vol. II. pp, ff, 
THE FALL OF BALI, Page 413. i 

*‘As regards the narrative, it certainly .’seems to refer to some real event 
amongst the aboriginal tribes : namely, the quarrel between an elder and younger 
brother for the possession of a R4j ; and the subsequent alliance of Rdma with 
the younger brother. It is somewhat remarkable that Rd.ma appears to have 
formed an alliance with the wrong party, for the right of B^U was evidently 
superior to that of Sugriva ; and it is especially worthy of note that Rd.ma com- 
passed the death of Bali by an act contrary to all the laws of fair fighting. Again, 
Rama seems to have tacitly sanctioned the transfer to Tim from Bfi,li to Sugriva, 
which was directly opposed to modern rule, although in conformity with the 
rude customs of a barbarous age ; and it is remarkable that to this day the 
marriage of both widows and divorced women is practised by the Marawars, or 
Aborigines of the southern Carnatic, contrary to the deeply-rooted prejudice 
Which exists against such unions amongst the Plindds at large.” 

History of IndicHy Vol, IL 
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THE VANAR HOST, Page 447. 

The splendid Marutas form the army of Indras, the red-haired monkeji^® 
and bears that of E4mas ; and the mythical and solar nature of the monkeys 
and bears of the Ritm^yanam manifests itself several times. The king of the 
monkeys is a sun-god. The ancient king was named B4Iin, and was the son of 
Indras. Xiis younger brother Sugrfvas, he who changes his shape at pleasure 
(Kdmardpas), who, helped by RAmas, usurped his throne, is said to be own child 
of the sun. Here it is evident that the Vedic antagonism between Indras and 
Vish^us is reproduced in a zoological and entirely apish form. The old Jeus 
must give way to the new, the moon to the sun, the evening to the morning sun, 
the sun of winter to that of spring ; the young son betrays and overthrows the 

old one... RAmas, who treacherously kills the old king of the monkeys, Palin, is 

the equivalent of Vishpus, who hurls his predecessor Indras from liis throne ; 
and Sugrfvas, the new king of the monkeys resembles Indras when he promises 
to find the ravished Sftd, in the same way as Vish^us in one of his incarnations 
Binds again the lost vedds. And there are other indications in the RAmAyanam 
of opposition between Indras and the monkeys who assist RAmas. The great 
monkey Hanumant, of the reddish colour of gold, has his jaw broken, Indras 
having struck him with his thunderbolt and caused him to fall upon a mountain, 
because, while yet a child, he threw himself off a mountain into the air in order to 
arrest the course of the sun, whose rays had no effect upon him. (The cloud rises 
from the mountain and hides the sun, which is unable of itself to disperse it ; the 
tempest comes, and brings flashes of lightning and thunder-bolts, which tear the 
' cloud in pieces.) 

The whole legend of the monkey Hanumant represents the sun entering 
into the cloud or darkness, and coming out of it. His father is said to be now 
the wind, now the elephant of the monkeys (Kapikunjaras), now Ke^arin, the 
long-haired sun, the sun with a mane, the lion sun (whence his name of Kesarinah 
jputrah). From this point of view, Hanumant would seem to be the brother of 

Sugr-fvas, who is also the offspring of the sun... 

All the epic monkeys of the Bdmdyanam are described in the twentieth 
canto of the first book by expressions which very closely resemble those applied 
in the Vedic hymns to the Marutas, as swift as the tempestuous wind, changing 
their shape at pleasure, making a noise like clouds, sounding like thunder, battling, 
hurling mountain-peaks, shaking great uprooted trees, stirring up the deep waters, 

; crushing the earth with their arms, making the clouds fall. Thus BAlin comes 

^ out of the cavern as the sun out of the cloud 

But the legend of the monkey Hanumant presents another curious resem- 
blance to that of Samson. Hanumant is bound with cords by Indrajit, son of 
RAvanas ; he could easily free himself, but does not wish to do so. RAvanas to 
put him to shame, orders his tail to be burned, because the tail is the part most 
prized by monkeys 

The tail of Hanumant, which sets fire to the city of the monsters, is prob“ 
ably a personification of the rays of the morning or spring sun, vhich seta fire to 
I the eastern heavens, and destroys the abode of the nocturnal or winter monsters. 

i QuBmisA.TjB, Zoological Mythology f Yoh II. pp. 100 ff. 
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“ The Jaitwas of Kajputana, a tribe politically reckoned as Bajpots, never- 
theless trace their descent from the monkey-god Hanuman, and confirm it by 
alleging that their princes still bear its evidence in a tail-like prolongation of the 
spine ; a tradition which has probably a real ethnological meaning, pointing out 
the Jaitwas as of non- Aryan race.” ^Tylor^s Primitive Culture, Voi. I. p. 341. 

Page 448. 

The names of peoples occurring in the following slokas are omitted in the 
metrical translation ; 

Go to the Brahmam4lasJ the Videbas,^ the Mdlavas,^ the Kd^iko^alas,^ the 
Mdgadhas,® the Pu^dras,® and the AngasJ and the land of the weavers of silk, 
and the land of the names of silver, and the hills that stretch into the sea, and the 
towns and the hamlets that are about the top of M andar, and the Karnapr^varaigias,^ 
and the Oshthakarijiakas,® and the Ghoralohamukhas,^^ and the swift Ekapadak as, 
and the strong imperishable Eaters of Men, and the Kir 4 tas ^2 stiff hair-tufts, 
men like gold and fair to look upon: And the Eaters of Baw Fish, and the Kir^tas 
who dwell in islands, and the fierce Tiger-men^^ w^ho live amid the waters.’ 

Page 451. 

‘ Go to the Vidarbhas^* and the Bishtikas^^ and the Mahishikas,^® and the 


* Campbell in * journ. As. Soo. Bengal,’ 1866, Part ii. p. 132 ; Latham, ‘ Descr. Eth,’ Vol. ii. p. 456 ; Tod, * Arujais 
of Rtijasthan,’ Vol, i. p. 114. 

‘ Said by the commentator to be an eastern people between the Himalayan and Vindhyan chains. 

® Videba was a district in the province of Behar, the ancient MithiW or the modern Tirhoot, 

? The people of Mahva. 

* “ The KsJeikosalas are a central nation in the V4yu PunJna. The R4m4yana places them in the east. The combina- 
tion indicates the country between Benares and Oude... ..Kosata is a name variously applied. Its earliest and most 

celebrated application is to the country on the banks of the Sarayii, the kingdom of Etoa, of which Ayedhysf was the 
capital,.. u... In the Mabilbharata we have one Kosala in the e.-i6t and another in’ the south, besides the PriCk-Ktsalas and 
Uttara Kosalas in the east and north. ■ The Puranas place the Kosalas amongst the people on the back of Vindhya; and 
it would appear from the V4yu that Kusa the son of B4ma transferred his kingdom to a more central position ; he ruled 
over Kosala at his capital of Kusasthali of Kusavatx, built upon the Vindhyan precipices. ” Wilbom’s Vishnu Pumna 
Vol. II. pp. 157, 172. 

® The people of south Behar, 

® The Pundras are said to be the inhabitants of the western provinces of Bengal. “ In the Aiint.reyahra'kmtna, VII. 18, 
it is said that the elder sons of Visvamitra were cursed to become progenitors of most abject races, such as Andhras, 
Pundras, ^abaras, Pulindas, and Mutibas. ” Wii.soh’3 Vishnu Purana, Vol. II, 170. 

^ Anga is the country about Bbagulpore, of which Champfi was the capital. 

8 A fabulous people, * men who use their ears as a covering. ’ So Sir John Maundevile says : “ And in another Yle 
ben folk that ban gret Eres and long, that hangeu down to here knees, ’ and Pliny, lib. iv, c, 18 : “ In quibus nuda 
alioquin corpora prsegrandes ipsorum aures tota contegunt. ” Strabo calls them svboroKOtToi, Isidore calls them 
Panotii, 

8 ‘ Those whose ears hang down to their lips.’ 

^8 ' The Iron -faces,’ 

‘ The One-footed.’ 

“ In that Contree, ” says Sir John Maundevile, ** ben folk, that han but o foot and thei gon so fast that it is marvayllo: 
and the foot is so lai'ge that it schadeweth alle the Body azen the Sonne, when thei wole lye and rest hem.” So Pliny, 
Natural History, lib. vii. c. 2 : speaks of Hominnm gens.. .....singulis cruribus, miixe pernicitatia ad saltum j easdemque 
Sclopodaa vocari, quod in major! ffistu, humi 3 acentes resupini, umbrft se pedum protegant.” 

These epithets are, as Professor Wilson remarks, “ exagger?,tions of national ugliness, or allusions to peculiar customs, 
which were not literally intended, although they may have furnished the Mandevilles of aueient and modern times.” ■ 

Vishnu Pitrancb, Vol. II. p. 162« 

** The Kirrhadse of Arrian : a general name for savage tribes Kving in woods and mountains. 

'8 Said by the commentator to be half tigers half men, 

'* The kingdom seems to have corresponded with the greater part of Berar and Khandesh, 

. The Bengal recension has Kishikas, and places them both in the south aud the north. 

‘® The people of Mysore. 
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Matsyas^ and Kalingas^ and the Kau^ikas^ and the Andhras^ and the 

Pundras^ and the Cholas® and the Paodyas^ aiid the Keralas.® *‘Go to the 
Mlechchhas^ and the Pulindas^*’ and the S'drasenas,^^ and the Prasthaias and the 
Bharatas and Madrakas^^ and the Kdmbojas^® and the Yavanas^^^ and the towns of 
the Shkas^^ and the Varadas.’i® 

NORTHERN KURUS, Page 455. 

Professor Lassen remarks (in the Eeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, ii. 62): “At the furthest accessible extremity of the earth appears 
Harivarsha with the northern Kurus. The region of Hari or Vishnu belongs to 
the system of mythical geography ; but the case is different with the Uttara 
Kurus. Here there is a real basis of geographical fact ; of which fable has only 
taken advantage, without creating it. The Uttara Kurus were formerly quite 
independent of the mythical system of dvipm, though they were included in it 
at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65 t “ That the conception of 
the Uttara Kurus is based upon an actual country and not on mere invention, is 
proved (1) by the way in which they are mentioned in the Vedas ; (2) by the 
existence of Uttara Kuru in historical times as a real country and (3) by the 
way in which the legend makes mention of that region as the home of primitive 
customs. To begin with the last point the Mab4;bhd,rata speaks as follows of the 
freer mode of life which women led in the early world, Book I. verses 4719— 22 s 
‘ Women were formerly unconfined and roved about at their pleasure, indepen- 

' “ There are two Matsyas, one oC which, according to. the Yantra, Samraj,. is. identifiable with Jeypoor. In the 
Digvijaya of Nakula he subdues the Matsyas further to the west, orQujerat. Wilson’s Vishnu Purai^a, Vol. IL 168. 
Dr. Hall observes : “ In the Mahdhhdraia SMd-pwwan, 11.06 aud 1108, notice is taken of the king of Matsya and of the 
Aparamatsyas ; aud, at 1082, tKo Matsyas figure as an eastern people. They are placed among the nations of the south 
In the XLL, II., while the Bengal recension, Kishkindhd havida, XLIV., 12, locates them 

in the north.'’ ' . " 

® The Kalingas were the people of the upper part of, the Coromandel Coast, well known, in the traditions of the 
Eastern Archipelago, as Kling. Ptolemy has a city in that part, called Caliga ; and Pliny Calingae proximi mari.” 

Wilson’s Vkh^v, Puiwyi, Vol, U, IfiS, Note. 

® The Kausikas do not appear to be identifiable, 

^ The Andhras probably occupied the modern Telingana,. 

’’ The Pundras have already been mentioned in Canto XD, 

® The inhabitants of the lower part of the Coromandel Coast ; so called, after them, Cholamandala. 

^ A people in the Deccan. 

® The Keralas were the people of Malabar proper. 

® A generic term for persons speaking any language but Sanskrit and not conforming to the usual Hindu institutions. 

10 “Puliuda is applied to any wild or barbarous tribe. Those here named are some of the iieople of the deserts along 
theInduB ; but Pulmd,as are met with in many other positions, especially in the mountains and forests across Central India, 
the huants of the Bheels and Goods, So Ptolemy places the Pulindas along the b^nks of the Harmad^, to the frontiers of 
Lance, the L'Xti or Litr of the Hindus,— .Kbfwidesh and part of.Gujerat,” Wilson’s Visiinu Purdm, Vol. II, 159, Note. 

Dr, Hall observes that ‘'in the Bengal recension of the .Rdmayonra the Pulindas appear both in the south and in the 
north. The real .Rdmdyajia K.-.k,, XLIIL, speaks of the northern Pulindas.” 

The ^urasenas were the inhabitants of MathurS, the Suraseni of Arrian. 

These the Mardi of the Greeks aud the two preceding tribes appear to have dwelt in the north-west of Hinclmstan. 

The Ktimbojas are said to be the people of Arachosia. They are always mentioned with the north-western tribes. 

“ The term. Yavanas, although, in later times, applied to the Mohammedans, designated formerly th a Greeks,... The 
Greeks were known throughout Western Asia by the term Yavan, or Ion, ; the ijgsf of the Hindus.... 

That the Macedonian or Bactrian Greeks were most usually intended is not only probable from their position and relations 
with Iniiia, but from their being usually named in concurrence with the north-western tribes, Kstmbhojas, Daradas, Panadas 
Bfihlikas, Sakas &c., in the Rtimiyana, Mahdbhttrata, Puranas, Manu, and in various poems and playL” Wilson’s Visiinw 
PttTOwa, Vol. XI. p. 181, Mote. ’ ' 

These people, the Sakai and Sacse of classical writers, the Indo-Soythians of Ptolemy, extended, about the eominence- 
ment of our era, along the west of India, from the Hindu Kosh to the mouths of the Indus. , 


The corresponding passage in the Bengal recension has instead of Varadas Daradas the Darcls or iahabitaijts of the 
modern Dardistan along the course of the Indus, above the Himalayas, just before it desceude to ladist. 
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dent. Thougli in their youthful innocence they abandoned their husbands, they 
were guilty of no often ce ; for such was the rule in early times. This ancient 
custom is even now the law for creatures born as brutes, which are free from lust 
and anger. This custom is supported by authority and is observed by great 
■yishis, and it is still practised among the northern Kurus' 

“The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance in one part of 
the world of that original blessedness which prevailed in the golden age. To 
afford a conception of the happy condition of the southern Kurus it is said in 
another place (M. Bh. i. 4346.) “ The southern Kurus vied in happiness with the 

northern Kurus and with the divine rishis and bards,” 


Professor Lassen goes on to say : Ptolemy (vi. 16.) is also acquainted 
with Uttar a Kuru. He speahs of a mountain, a people, and a city called Ottora^ 
Icorra. Most of the other ancient authors who elsewhere mention this name, have 
it from him. It is a part of the country which he calls Serica ; according to him 
the city lies twelve degrees west from the metropolis of Sera, and the mountain 
extends from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has misplaced the whole 
of eastern Asia beyond the Ganges, the relative position which he assigns will 
guide us better than the absolute one, which removes Ottorakorra so far to the 
east that a correction is inevitable. According to my opinion the Ottorakorra of 
Ptolemy must be sought for to the east of Kashgar.” Lassen also thinks that 
Magasthenes had the IJttara Kurus in view when he referred to the Hyperbore- 
ans who were fabled by Indian writers to live a thousand years. In his Indian 
antiquities, (Ind. Alterthumskunde, i, 511, 512, and note,) the same writer con- 
cludes that though the passages above cited relative to the IJttara Kurus indicate 
a belief in the existence of a really existing country of that name in the far north, 
yet that the descriptions there given are to be taken as pictures of an ideal para- 
dise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin of the 
Kurus. It is probable, he thinks, that some such reminiscences originally existed, 
and still survived in the Vedic era, though there is no trace of their existence 
in latter times.” Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Tol. II. pp. 336, 337. 


Page 512. 

Trust to these mighty Vdnars. 

The corresponding passage in the Bengal recension has “ these silvans in the 
forms of monkyes, vdaar4h kapiriipinah*” “Here it manifestly appears,” says 
Qorresio, ‘‘that these hosts of combatants whom Rdiroa led to the oonquest 
of Lank4 (Oeylon) the kingdom and seat of the Hamitic race, and whom the 
poem calls monkeys, were in fact as I have elsewhere observed, inhabitants of the 
mountainous and southern regions of India, who were wild-looking and not alto- 
gether unlike monkeys. They were perhaps the remote ancestors of the Malay 


■ .. ■ ■ • Page 5l7» 

** Art thou not he who slew of old 

The Serpent- QodSi and stormed their hold'' 

' ,, tJ®tailed in ilne UUarakdnda. and epitomked 

mthe Appendix. 
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Page 520. 

Within the consecrated hall. 

The Brahman householder ought to maintain three sacred fires, the Gclrha- 
patya, the Ahavaniya and the Dahshina, These three fires were made use of in 
many Brahmanical solemnities, for example in funeral rites when the three fires 
were arranged in prescribed order. 

Page 522. 

Fair Punjihasthald I met. 

I have not noticed in the Uttara Kdnda any story about the daughter of 
Varuua, but the commentator on the text (Vl 60, 11) explains the allusion to 
her thus : 

The daughter of Varuna was Punjikasthali. On her account, a curse of 
Brahm4, involving the penalty of death, [was pronounced] on the rape of women." 
Muir, Sanskrit Texts^ Part IV. Appendix. 

Page 542. 

Shall no funereal honours grace 
The parted lord of Raghu's race ! ” 

Here are indicated those admirable rites and those funeral prayers which 
Professor Muller has described in his excellent work, Die Todtenbestattung hei den 
Brahmanen. Sitd, laments that the body of Bdma will not be honoured with 
those rites and prayers, nor will the Brahman priest while laying the ashes from 
the pile in the bosom of the earth, pronounce over them those solemn and magni- 
ficent words : “ Go unto the earth, thy mother, the ample, wide, and blessed 

earth. And do thou, 0 Earth, open and receive him as a friend with sweet 

greeting : enfold him in thy bosom as a mother wraps her child in her robes.” 
Gorresio. 

Page 559, 

Each glorious sign 

That stamps the future queen is mine. 

Wo read in Josephus that Cmsar was so well versed in chiromancy that when 
one day a soi~disant son of Herod had audience of him, he at once detected the 
impostor because his hand was destitute of all marks of royalty. 


Page 559. 

In battle s wild Oandharva dance. 

» Hire the commentator explains ; ^ the battle resembled the dance of the 
Gandharvas,’ m accordance with the notion of the Gandharvas entertained in bis 
day. They were regarded as celestial musicians enlivening with their melodies 
Indra’s heaven and the banquets of the Gods. But the Gandharvas before be 
coming celestial musicians in popular tradition, were in the primitive and true 
signification ot the name heroes, spirited and ardent warriors, followers of Indra 
and combined the heroical character with their atmospherical deity. Under this 
aspect the dance of the Gandharvas may be a very different thing from what the 
commentator means, and may signify the horrid.danoe of war." Gorresio. 
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The Homeric expression is similar, ‘*to dance a war-dance before Ares. 

Page 564. 

By Anaranya^s lips of old. 

“ The story of Anaranya is told in the Uttar Kdrida of the Kd,md,ya^a.,. 
Anaranya a descendant of Ixvdku and King of Ayodhy^, when called upon to 
fiuht with R^vaoa or acknowledge himself conquered, prefers the forrner alter- 
native ; but his army is overcome, and he himself is thrown from his chariot. 

When Rdvana triumphs over his prostrate foe, the latter says that he has 
been vanquished not by him but by fate, and that Eivaija is only the instrument 
of his overthrow ; and he predicts that Rdvapa shall one day be slam by his des- 
cendant Ed-'ca.” hSflws/cnrTea??, IV., Appendix. 

Page 497. 

“ With regard to the magic image of Sltd made by Indrajit, we maw observe 
that this thoroughly oriental idea is also found in Greece m Horner^ Iliad, ^ where 
AdoHo forms an image of ^neas to save that hero beloved by the Gods . it occurs 
^0 in the .^SSneid or Virgil where Juno forms a fictitious ^neas to save Turnus : 
Turn dea nube cava tenuem sine viribus umbram 

In faoiem ^nese (visu mirabile monstrum) 

Dardaniis ornat telis ; dipeumque jubasque 

Uivini assimulat capitis ; dat inania verba J 
Dat sine mente sonum, gressusque efBngit euntis. 

{jEneidos^ lib X.)” 

Gorresio. 

page 489. 

“ To Raghu’s son my chariot lendT 

“ Analo2:ous to tbis passage of the Ramdiyana, where Indra sends to Rama 

nwn ch£'iot, his own charioteer, and bis own arms, is the passage in the 
Xeid where Venus descending from heaven brings celestial arms to her son 
j33ueas when he is about to enter the battle : 

At Venus sethereos inter dea canadida nimbos 
Dona fereiis aderat 

Arma sub ad versa posuit radian tia quercu. 

Ilie, dese donis et tanto Imtus honore, 

Expleri nequit, atque oculos per singula volvit, 

Miraturque, interque manus et brachia versat * 

Terribilem cristis galeam flammasque vomentem, 

Fatiferumque ensem, loricam ex sere rigentem. 

^ (AEnMos, lib. VIII.) 

• Gorresio.'". 

Page 587. 

Agastya came and gently spalce. 

The Muni or saint Agastya, author of several Vedic hymns, was celebrat- 
ed in Indo-Sanskrit tradition for having directed the first brahmanical settle- 
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tnents in the soUtlaern regions of India ; and the Mahabbdrata gives him the 
credit of having subjected those countries, expelled the R^kshases, and given 
security to the solitary ascetics, who were settled there. Hence Agastya was 
regarded in ancient legend as the conqueror and Ruler of the southern country. 
This tradition refers to the earliest migrations made by the Sanskrit Indians 
towards the south of India. To Agastya are attributed many marvellous mythic 
deeds which adumbrate and veil ancient events ; some of which are alluded to 
here and there in the R^m%ana.” Gorresio. 

The following is the literal translation of the Canto, text and commentary, 
from the Calcutta edition : • 

Having found Rdma weary with fighting and buried in deep thought, 
and Rdvana standing before him ready to engage in battle, the holy Agastya, 
who had come to see the battle, approached Rd.ma and spoke to him thus : 
“ O mighty R^ma, listen to the old mystery by which thou wilt conquer all thy 
foes in the battle. Having daily repeated the Adityahridaya (the delighter 
of the mind of the Sun) the holy prayer which destroys all enemies (of him^who 
repeats it) gives victory, removes all sins, sorrows and distress, increases life, 
and which is the blessing of all blessings, worship the rising and splendid sun 
who is respected by both the Gods and demons, who gives light to all bodies and 
who is the rich lord of all the worlds. (To the question why this prayer claims so 
great reverence ; the sage answers) Since yonder^ sun is full of glory and all gods 
reside in him (he being their material cause) and bestows being and the active 
principle on all creatures by his rays ; and since he protects ail deities, demons 
and men with his rays. 

He is Brahm^,2 Vishnu,^ S'iva,^ Skanda,® Prajdpati,® Mahendra,^ Dhanada,® 
K^la,^ Yama,^® Soma,^^ Ap4m Pati e The lord of waters, Pit) is, Vasus,i® 
Sddhyas,^^ Asvins,^sMaruts,^^ Manu,^^ Vayu,i8 Vahni,i^Praj^,2opr^na,2i j^itukarti'^s 


1 From the word yonder it would appear that the prayer is to be repeated at the rising of the Sun. 

* The creator of the world and the first of the Hindu triad. 

. 3 He who pervades all beings ; or the second of the Hindu triad who preserves' the world. 

* The bestower of blessings; the third of the Hindu triad and the destroyer of the world. 

3 A name of the War-God ; also one who urges the senses to action. 

® The lord of creatures ; or the God of sacrifices. 
f A name of the King of Gods ; also all-powerful. 

3 The giver of wealth. A name of the God of riches. 

® One who directly urges the mental faculties to action. 

“ One who moderates the senses; also the God of the regions of the dead. 


A rdhan£SvarI)'° produces nectar (amrita) or one who is always possessed of light; or one together with Um^ 


The names or spirits of departed ancestors. 
Name of a class of eight Gods; also wealthy. 


“ They who are to be served by Yogis; or a class of Gods named Sifdhyas, 
The two physicians of the Gods ; or they who pervade all beings. 

They who are immortal ; or a class of Gods forty-nine in number. 
Omniscient ; or the first king of the world. 

Ho that moves ; life ; or the God of wind. 

*9 The God of fire. 

99 Lord of creatures. 

9* One who prolongs our lives. 

9* The material cause of knowledge and of the » 


i 
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Prabh^kara,^ (Thou^ art) Aditya,^ Savitd/ Sdrya,^ Khaga Piisban/^ Gabhas- 
timan,8 Suvarnasadri^a,® Bh{Cnu,i<^ Hiranyaretas.^i Divd.kara,^'2 Haridai^vad® Sabaa- 
rd-rcliisb,!"^ Saptasapti,is Marichim^n,!^ Timironmatbana,!^ S'ambhu.is Twasbta,!^ 
Mdrtanda,20 Anaumdiij^i Hiraijyagarbba,^^ S'isira,^^ Tapana,^^ Ahaskara,^^ Ravi, 26 
Agnigarbha,27 Aditiputra^s S'ankha.^^ S'isiranasana,®® Vyomandtha,^! Tamobbedb^'^ 
Biayajussdmaptlraga,^^ Ghanavrishti,^^ Apci,m-Mitra,35 VindbyavftbiplavangaiDa,S6 
Atapi,®^ MandalijSS Mrityu (death), Pingala,^® Sarvatapana,"^® Kavi,^i Visva,4'2 
MaHtejas, Rakta,^^ Sarvabbavodbhava.^6 The. Lord of stars, planets, 
and other luminous bodies, Visvabbdvana,^® Tejasvindm-Tejasvi,^^ Dwadasittman 
I salute thee. I salute thee who art the eastern mountain. I salute thee who 
art the western mountain. I salute thee who art the Lord of all the luminous 
bodies. I salute thee who art the Lord of days. 


1 One -wlxo aliines. The giver of light. ^ 

> The hymn entitled the Idityahridaya hegins from this verse and the words, thou art, are understood m the begin- 
ning of this verse, 

8 One who enioyes all (pleasurable) objects ; the son of Aditi, the lord of the solar disk. . 

< One who creates the world i. e. endows beings with life or soul, and by his rays causes rain and thereby produces 
corn, 

4 One who urges the world to action or puts the world in motion, who is omnipresent. 

6 One who walks through the sky ; or pervades the soul. 

7 One who nourishes the world i. e. is the supporter. , , . 

8 One having rays (Gabhasti) or he who is possessed of the all-pervading goddess Lakshmi. 

9 One resembling gold. , ^ . 

M One who is resplendent or who gives light to other objects. 

n One whose seed (Rotas) is gold} or quicksilver, the material cause of gold, 
w One who is the cause of day. , , , , l 

«8 One whose horses are of tawny colour ; or one who pervades the whole space or quarters. 

» One whose knowledge is boundless or who has a thousand rays. 

14 One who urges the seven (Pranas) that is the two eyes, the two -ears, the nostrils, and the organ of speech, or whose 
chariot is drawn by seven horses. 

10 Vide Gabhastimifn, 

V One who destroys darkness, or ignorance. .... 

J8 One from whom our blessings or the enjoyments of Paradise come. 

19 The architect of the gods ; or one who lessens the miseries of our birth and death, 
so One who gives life to tlie lifeless world. , . , . 

SI One who pervades the internal and external worlds ; or one who is resplendent. 

ss He who is identified with the Hindu tiiad, i. e. the creator (Brahma) the supporter (Vtshiiu) and the destroyer (Siva). 

53 Cold or good natured. Ha is so called because he allays the three sorbs of pain. 

One who is the lord of ail. 

54 Vide Uivakara. 

*8 One who teaches Brahmd and others the Vedas. 

s 7 One from whom Rudra the destroyer or the third of the Hindu triad springs. 
s8 One who is knowable through Aditi i. e. the eternal Brahmavidya. 
s9 Great happiness or the sky, 

80 iphe destroyer of cold or stupidity. 

8 > The Lord of the sky. 

82 Vide Timironmathana. 

S3 One %ho is known through the Upanishads. 

SI He who is the cause of heavy rain. 

84 Pie ^vho is a friend to the good, or who is the cause of water. 

S3 One who moves in the solar orbit. 

87 One who determines the creation of the world } or who is possessed of heat, 

88 One who has a mass of rays ; or who has Kaustubha and other precious stones as his ornaments, 

89 He who urges all to action } or who is yellow in colour. 

40 One who is the destroyer of all. 

41 One who is oraniscienb ; or a poet. 

42 One who is indentihed with the whole world. 

43 One who is of huge form. 

4* One w'lio pleases all by giving nourishment ; or wlxo is red in colour, 

« One who is the cause of the whole world. 

47 The most glorious of all that are glorious. 

*8 One who is identical with the twelve months, ... . 
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I respectfully salute thee who art Jaya,^ Jayabhadra,^ Haryai^va,® O Thou 
who hast a thousand rays, I repeatedly salute thee. I repeatedly and respect- 
fully salute thee who art^ditya, I repeatedly salute thee who art Ugra,^ Vira,® 
and Sdranga.^ I salute thee who openest the lotuses (or the lotus of the heart)* ** 

1 salute thee who art furious. 1 salute thee who art the Lord of Brahmsl, S'iva 
and Vishnu. I salute thee who art the sun, j^dityavarchas/ splendid, Sarva- 
bhaksha,8 and Raudravapush.^ 

I salute thee who destroy est darkness, cold and enemies ; whose form is 
boundless ; who art the destroyer of the ungrateful ; who art Deva^<^ who art 
the Lord of the luminous bodies, and who appearest like the heated gold* I 
salute thee who art Hari.^^ Visvakarman,^^ the destroyer of darkness, and who 
art splendid and Lokasdkshin.^^ Yonder sun destroys the whole of the material 
world and also creates it. Yonder sun dries (all earthly things), destroys them 
and causes rain with his rays. He wakes when our senses are asleep; and resides 
within all beings. Yonder sun is Agnihotra ^^and also the fruit obtained by the 
performer of Agnihotra. He is identified with the gods, sacrifices, and the fruit 
of the sacrifices. He is the Lord of all the duties known to the world. If any 
man, O R%hava, in calamities, miseries, forests and dangers, prays to yonder sun, 
he is never overwhelmed by distress. 

Worship, with close attention Him the God of gods and the Lord of the 
world ; and recite these verses thrice, whereby thou wilt be victorious in the 
battle. O brave one, thou wilt kill R^vaija this very instant.” 

Thereupon Agastya having said this went away as he came. The glorious 
Rd.ma having heard this became free from sorrow. R%hava whose senses were 
under control, being pleased, committed the hymn to memory, recited it facing 
the sun, and obtained great delight. The brave R^ma having sipped water thrice 
and become pure took his bow, and seeing Rivana, was delighted, and meditated 
on the sun. 

Page 250. 

His horses 'poured their burning tears- 

I have omitted the Canto from which this line is taken because it describes 
signs and portents similar to those which have occurred in preceding books* But 

* One who gives victory over all the worlds to those who are faithfully devoted to him ; or the porter of BrahmS, 
named Jaya. * 

2 One who is identical with the blessing which can be obtained by conquering all the worlds j or with the porter of 
Brahma named Jayabhadra. 

® One who has Hanumfo as his conveyance. 

* One who controls the senses ; or is furious with those wjho are not his devotees. 

* He who is free in moving the senses ; or urges all beings to action. 

® Ho who can be known through the Pranava (the mystical Om-kara.) 

One who is the knowledge of Brahmd. 

® One who devours all things. 

® He who is the destroyer of all pains ; and of love, and hate, the causes-of pain ; and ignorance which is th# cause ef 
love and hate. 

One who is bliss ; or the mover. 

“ One who destroys ignorance and its effects, 

** The doer of all actions. 

” who beholds the universe ; who is a witness of good and bad actienii, 

Sacrifice of the five sensual fires, 
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the weeping of the horses is new and is too Homeric to be passed ^by unnoticed, 

I borrow the following extract from De Quincey : *‘The old Homeric superstition 
which connects horses by the closest sympathy, and even by prescience, with their 
masters — that superstition which Virgil has borrowed from Homer in his beautiful 
episode of Mezentins dtw, res si qua diu mortalibus ulla est, Viximus) — 

still lingers unbroken in Crete* Horses foresee the fates of riders who are 
doomed, and express their prescience by weeping in a human fashion. The horses 
of Achilles weep in ‘‘Iliad” xvih, on seeing Automedon their beloved driver 
prostrate on the ground. With this view of the horse’s capacity, it is singular, 
that in Crete this animal by preference should be called to aXoyov, the brute, or 
irrational creature. But the word tVTroc has, by some accident, been lost in the 
modern Greek. As an instance both of the disparaging name, and of the eimob- 
ling superstition, take the following stanza from a Cretan ballad of 1825, written 
in the modern Greek 

*‘Qvt£v £Ka(dakXtKev£, 

EfcXatc T aXo-yo rou. 

Km TOTcora to iyvbjpicrt 

Owe eivat 6 Oavurog rov” 

Upon which he mounted, and his horse wept ; and then he saw clearly how 
this should bode his death.” 

Under the same old Cretan faith, Homer in “Iliad’’ xvii. 437. says: — 

“ AuKpva Sc <r^t 

Oeppa Kara /BXe^apwv ^ajuaSiC p'k fivpopivouv 
*E.vl6xoio irod^,” 

“Tears, scalding tears, trickled to the ground from the eyelids of them (the 
horses), fretting through grief for the loss of their charioteer.” 

Db Qdinoey. Homer and the Homeridm. 

Bage 263. 

B'Avan’s Funeral. 

In the funeral ceremonies of India the fire was placed on three sides of the 
pyre; the Dahhina on the muth the Gdrhapaty a on the west, and the A'havaniya 
on the east, The funeral rites are not described in detail here, and it is therefore 
difficult to elucidate and explain them. The poem assigns the funeral Ceremonies 
of Aryan Brahmans to the Rdkshases, a race different from them m origin and 
religion, in the same way as Homer sometimes introduces into Troy the rites of 
the Grecian cult.” Gorresio. 

Mr. Muir translates the description- of the funeral from the Calcutta edition, 
as follows : “They formed, with Vedic rites, a funeral pile of faggots of sandal- 
wood, with jpadmalca wood, uaira grass, and sandal, and covered with a quilt of 
deer’s hair. They then performed an unrivalled obsequial ceremony for the 
Ktosa prince, placing the sacrificial ground to the S- E. and the fire in the 
proper situation. They cast the ladle filled with curds and ghee on the shoulder^ 

‘ According to Apastamba (says the commentator) it sliould have been placed on the nose ; this must therefore haVe 
desa done in conformity with some other Sutras,” 
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of the deceased; he (?) placed the car on the feet, and the mortar between the 
thighs. Having deposited all the wooden vessels, the [npperjand ^wer fire-wood, 
and the other pestle. In their proper places, they departed. ' 3 

then slain a victim to thOT prince m the manner prescribed i a the Sdsti as, and 
enjoined by great rishis, cast [into the fire] the 

with ahee. They then, Vibhishapa included, with afflicted hearts, adorned 
Bavap; with perfumes and garlands, and with various vestments and 
him with fried grain. Vibhlsapa having bathed, and having, with his clothes 
scattered in proper form tila seeds mixed with dartha grass, and moistened with 

water, applied the fire [to the pile*!.” 

Page 278 . 

The following is a literal translation of Brahmd's address to Edma according 

to the Calcutta edition, text and commentary : ^ , 

C 0 Rdma. how dost thou, being the creator of all the world, best of ah thoj 

who have profound knowledge of the u. ‘t ^ 

suffer SM to fall in the fire? How dost thou not know thyself as the best of the 

iC poefdesm^'esS Is" the^followfog gods) The A^vintomdras 

How dost thou neglect the daughter of Videha (Janaka) like a man whose actions 
are directed by the dictates of nature ? ” Thus addressed by Indra, Brabmd and 
Z other so&l B^ma the descendant of Raghu, lord of the world and the best of 
toe virtuous spfke to toe chief of the gods. “ As I take myself to be a man of 
tL name of Rdma and son of Dafe.ratha, therefore, sir, please tell__me who I ^ 
and whence have I come.” “ O thou whose might is “ever fading said Brabrn^ 
to Kdkutstha the foremost of those who thoroughly know Brahma, Thou art 
NdrdvanaS almighty, possessed of fortune, and armed with the discus. 
Thou ^t the boar/ wito one tusk ; toe conqueror of toy past and fnto 
foes Thou art Brahmd true and eternal or undecaymg. Thou art Viivaksena, 
hTvin<r four arms; Thou art Hrishikefe,® whose bow i^i made of horn; 
kouart Purusha,* the best of all beings; Thou art one who is never defeated 
by anybody; Thou art the holder of the sword (named Nandaka). Thou art 
Vishnu(the pervaderofall); blue in colour ; of great might ; toe commander of 

armies ; and ford of villages. Thou art truth. Thou art embodied intelligenoe, 

» A class of eight gods. 

a, class of eleven gods called Rucf fas. 

=» Named Viryavan. , 

* A class of divine devotees named Sadhyas. 

5 One who resides in the waters. t.* t i, 

® The third incarnation of Vishnu, that hore tne earth on ma tuBK. 

^ One whose, armies are everywhere. 

• One who controls the senses. . , - 

® He who resides in the heart, or who 19 full, or all'pervaaingi 
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I forgiven ess, control over the senses, creation, and destruction. Thou art Upendra^ 

and Madhusiidana.2 Thou art the creator of Indra, the ruler over all the world, 

I Padmandibha,^ and destroyer of enemies in the battle. The divine Rishis call thee 

I shelter of refugees, as well as the giver of shelter. Thou hast a thousand horns, ^ 

I a hundred heads.^ Thou art respected of the respected ; and the lord and first 

I creator of the three worlds. Thou art the forefather and shelter of Siddhas,® and 

j Sddhyas.7 Thou art sacrifices ; Vashatk^ra,® Omkdra.^ Thou art beyond those 

ji; who are beyond our senses. There, is none who knows who thou art and who 

knows thy beginning and end. Thou art seen in all material objects, in Brdhmans, 
in cows, and also in all the quarters, sky and streams. Thou hast a thousand feet, 
a hundred heads, and a thousand eyes. Thou hast borne the material objects and 
4he earth with the mountains ; and at the bottom of the ocean thou art seen the 
great serpent. O Rdma, Thou hast borne the three worlds, gods, Gandharvas,^*^ 
and demons. I am, 0 Rdma, thy heart ; the goddess of learning is thy tongue 
the gods are the hairs of thy body ; the closing of thy eyelids is called the night ; 
and their opening is called the day. The Vedas are thy Sanskd.ras.^^ Nothing 
can exist without thee. The whole world is thy body ; the surface of the earth 
is thy stability. 0 Sfrivatsalakshana, fire is thy anger, and the moon is thy 
favour. In the time of thy incarnation named Vdmana, thou didst pervade the 
three worlds with thy three steps ; and Mahendra was made the king of paradise 
by thee having confined the fearful Bali .^2 ^vvife) is Lakshml ; and thou 

art the God Vishijiu,^^ Krish^ia,!^ and Prajdpati. To kill Rdvau thou hast assumed 
the form of a man ; therefore, 0 best of the virtuous, thou hast completed this 
task imposed by us (gods). O R;^ma, Rdva^a has been killed by thee ; now being 
joyful (e. i. having for some time reigned in the kingdom of Ayodhyd,) go to 
paradise. O glorious R^ma, thy power and thy valour are never failing. The 
visit to thee and the prayers made to thee are never fruitless. Thy devotees will 
never be unsuccessful. Thy devotees who obtain thee (thy favour) who art first 
and best of mankind, shall obtain their desires in this world as well as in 
the next. They who recite this prayer, founded on the Vedas (or first uttered by 
the sages), and the old and divine account of (Rdma) shall never suffer defeat.” 

Paoe 303. 

THE MEETING. 


The Bhami-Mxldp or meeting with Bharat, is the closing scene of the drama- 
tic representation of Rama’s great victory and triumphant return which takes 


* Vstmana, or the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu, 
s The killer of Madhu, a demon. 

® He from whose navel, the lotus, from which Brahm^ was horn, springs. 

* He who has a thousand horns. The horns are here the Sakhas of the Stoaveda. 

\ hundred heads. The heads are here meant to devote a hundred commandments of the Veda* 

® Siddhas are those who have already gamed the summit of their desires, ^ 

’ Sidhyas are those that are still trying to gain the summit. 

® A mystic syllable uttered in Mantras. 

» A mystic syllable made of the letters which respectively denote BrahmA Vishnu, and Siva 

“ A class of divme gods. • 

» Sanskaras are those sacred writings through which the divine commands and prohibitions are 
w Bali, a demon whom Vdmana confined in Pdtala. promoiwons are known, 

w Vishnu, the second of the Hindu triad. 

» Krishna, (black coloutwjj oa« of the ten incamtiona of Vishnu. 



place annually in October in many of the cities of Northern India. The 
or Play of Rdfina, as the great drama is called, is performed in the open air and lasts 
with one day’s break through fifteen successive days. At Benares there are three 
nearly simultaneous performances, one provided by H. H. The Maharajah of 
Benares near his palace at Ramnaggur, one at Laksd, and at other places in 
the city, and one by the leading gentry of the city at Ohowkhd Ghd.t near 
! the Government College. The scene especially on the great day when the 

p brothers meet is most interesting: the procession of elephants with their gorgeous 

howdahs of silver and gold and their magnificently dressed riders with priceless 
jewels sparkling in their turbans, the enthusiasm of the thousands of spectators 
who fill the streets and squares, the balconies and the housetops, the flowers that 
are rained down upon the advancing car, the wild music, the shouting and the joy, 
make an impression that is not easily forgotten* 

Paob 304. 

Still on his head, well trained in lore 
Of duty, Rdmo!s shoes he hore, 

R4ma’s shoes are here regarded as the emblems of royalty or possession. 
We may compare the Hebrew “ Over Edom will I cast forth my shoe.” A 
curiously similar passage occurs in Lyschander’s Chronioon Grreenlandics Rhyth- 
micom 

I *' Han sendte til Irland sin skiden skoe, 

I Og bod den Konge, som der monne boe, 

f Han skulde dem hsederlig bsere 

ji Pan Juuledag i sin kongelig Pragt, 

|j Og kjende han havde sit Rige og Magt 

! Af Norges og Quernes Herre.” 

I He sent to Ireland his dirty shoes, 

And commanded the king who lived there 
To wear them with honour 
On Christmas Day in his royal state, 

I And to own that he had his kingdom and power 

I From the Lord of Norway and the Isles. 

Notes & Queries, March 30, 1872. 

i I end these notes with an extract which I translate from Signor Gorresio’s 

^ Preface to the tenth volume of his Rdmdyan, and I take this opportunity of 
again thankfully acknowledging my great obligations to this eminent Sanskritist 
from whom I have so frequently borrowed. As Mr. Muir has observed, the 
Bengal recension which Signor Gorresio has most ably edited is throughout an 
admirable commentary on the genuine R4m4yan of northern India, and I have 
made constant reference to the faithful and elegant translation which accompanies 
the text for assistance and confirmation in difficulties : 

“Towards the southern extremity and in the island of Lank^i (Ceylon) there 
existed undoubtedly a black and ferocious race, averse to the Aryans and hostile 
to their mode of worship : their ramifications extended through the islands of the 
Archipelago, and some traces of them remain in Java to this day, 
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The Sanskrit'Tiidia-ns, applying to this race a name expressive of hatred 
whicti occurs in the Vedas as the name of hostile, savage and detested beings, 
called it the Rakshas race : it is against these Rakshases that the expedition of 
Kama which the Ram a van celebrates is directed. The Banskrit-Indians certainly 
altered in their traditions the real character of this race : they attributed to it 
physical and moral qualities not found in buinan nature ; they transformed it 
into a race of giants; they represented it as monstrous, hideous, truculent, 
changing forms at will, blood-thirsty and ravenous, just as the Semites represented 
the races that opposed them as impious, horrible and of monstrous size. But 
notwithstanding these mythical exaggerations, which are partly due to the genius 
of the Aryans so prone to magnify everything without measure, the R4mdyan in 
the course of its epic narration has still preserved and noted here and there some 
traits and peculiarities of the race which reveal its true character. It represents 
the Rdkshases as black of hue, and compares them with black clouds and masess 
of black collyrium ; it attributes to them curly woolly hair and thick lips, it 
depicts them as loaded with chains, collars and girdles of gold, and the other 
bright ornaments which their race has always loved, and in which the kindred 
races of the Soudan still delight. It describes them as worshippers of matter 
and force. They are hostile to the religion of the Aryans whose rites and sacri- 
fices they disturb and ruin. •• Such is the Rdkshas race as represented in the 
Rdradyan ; and the war of the Aryan Rama forms the subject of the epic a 
subject certainly real and historical as far as regards its substance, but greatly 
exaggerated by the ancient myth. In Sanskrit-lndian tradition are found traces 
of another struggle of the Aryans with the Rakshas races, which preceded the- 
war of Rdma. According to some pauranic legends, K4rttavirya a descendant 
of the royal tribe of the Ydidavas, contemporary with Parasur4ma and a littl& 
anterior to R4ma, attacked Laukd. and took Rdvan prisoner. This well shows 
how ancient and how deeply rooted in the Aryan race is the thought of this war 
which the R4rndyan celebrates, 

“ But,” says an eminent Indianist^ whose learning I highly appreciate, the? 
R4mi4yan is an allegorical epic, and no precise and historical value can be assigned 
to it. Sitd. signifies the furrow made by the plough, and under this symbolical 
aspect has already appeared honoured with worship in the hymns of the Rig-veda 
R4ma is the bearer of the plough (this assertion is entirely gratuitous) ; these 
two allegorical personages represented agriculture introduced to the southern re- 

f 'ons of India by the race of the iCosalas from whom Rdma was descended ; the 
4kshases on whom he makes war are races of demons and giants who have 
little or nothing human about them; allegory therefore predominates in the 
poem, and the exact reality of an historical event must not be looked for in it." Such 
is Professor Webers opinion. If he means to say that mythical fictions are 
mingled with real events, 

Forsan in alcun vero suo arco percuote, 

as Dante says, and I fully concede the point. The interweaving of the myth with 
the historical truth belongs to the essence, so to speak, of the primitive epopeia. 

» Webef, Aludemischt VorUsungm, p, 181, 
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If SiU is born, as the Rdm^yan feigns, from the furrow which King Janak 
opened when he ploughed the earth, not a whit more real is the origin of Helen 
and Hiluoas as related in Homer and Virgil, and if the characters in the Rdmclyan 
exceed Iminan nature, and in a greater degree perhaps than is the case in analogous 
epics, this springs in part from the nature of the subject and still more from the 
symbol- loving genius of the orient. Still the characters of the Rdtndyan, although 
they exceed more or less the limits of human nature, act notwithstanding in the 
course of the poem, speak, feel, rejoice and grieve according to the natural 
^ impulse of human passions. But if by saying that the Rdmdyan is an allegorical 
epic, it is meant that its fundamental subject is nothing but allegory, that the 
war* of the Aryan Rdma against the Rakshas race is an allegory, that the 
conquest of the southern region and of the island of Lank^ is an allegory, I do 
not hesitate to answer that such a presumption cannot be admitted and that the 
! thing is in my opinion impossible. Father Paolino da S. Bartolommeo, \ had 

1 already, together with other strange opinions of his own on Indian matters, 

j brought forward a similar idea, that is to say that the exploit of Rdma which 

I is the subject of the Rdmdyan was a symbol and represented the course of the 

1 sun I thus he imagined that Brahmdi was the earth, Vishnu the water, and that 
his avaidrs were the blessings brought by the fertilizing waters, etc. But such 
ideas, born at a time when I ndo-sanskrit antiquities were enveloped in darkness, 

' have been dissipated by the light of new studies. How could an epic so dear in 

! India to the memory of the people, so deeply rooted for many centuries in the 

minds of all, so propagated and diffused through all the dialects and languages 
of those regions, which had become the source of many dramas which are still 
represented in India, which is itself represented every year with such magnificence 
and to such crowds of people in the neighbourhood of Ayodhyd., a poem welcomed 
at its very birth with such favour, as the legend relates, that the recitation of 
it by the first wandering Rhapsodists has consecrated and made famous all the 
places celebrated by them, and where R^ma made a shorter or longer stay, how, 

I ask, could such an epic have been purely allegorical? How, upon a pure inven- 
tion, upon a simple allegory, could a poem have been composed about fifty thou- 
sand verses, relating with such force and power the events, and giving details 
with such exactness ? On a theme purely allegorical there may easily be composed 
a short mythical poem, as for example a poem, on Proserpine or Psyche: but 
never an epic so full of traditions and historical memories, so intimately connected 
with the life of the people, as the Rdmdyaij.^ Excessive readiness to find allegory 

t whenever some traces of syrnbolism occur, where the myth partly veils the 
historical reality may lead and often has led to error. What poetical work of 
mythical times could stand this mode of trial ? could there not been made, or 
rather has there nob been made a work altogether allegorical, out of the Homeric 
poems? We have all heard of the ingenious idea of the anonymous writer, who 
j in order to' prove how easily we may pass beyond the truth in our wish to seek and 
find allegory everywhere, undertook with keen subtlety to prove that the great 

* Systema bralimamcum, Hturgicum, mythologioum, civile, exmonumentis ludicis, etc, 
i, ® Not only have the races of India translated or epitomissed it, but foreign natious have appropriated it wholly or in 

I part, Persia, Java, and Japan itself. 
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personality of Napoleon I. was altogether allegorical and represented the sun. 
Napoleon was born in an island, his course was frona west to east, his twelve 
marshals were the twelve signs of the zodiac, etc. 

I conclude then, that the fundamental theme of the Eam^yan, that is to say 
the war of the Aryan Rd.ma against the Bdkshases, an Hamitic race settled in 
the south, ought to be regarded as real and historical as far as regards its sub- 
stance, although the mythic element intermingled with the true sometimes alters 
its natural and genuine aspect. 

How then did the Indo-Sanskrit epopeia form and complete itself ? What 
elements did it interweave in its progress ? How did it embody, how did it 
clothe the naked and simple primitive datum ? We must first of all remember 
that the Indo-European races possessed the epic genius in the highest degree, 
and that they alone in the different regions occupied produced epic poetry...... 

But other causes and particular influences combined to nourish and develop the 
epic germ of the Sanskrit-Indians. Already in the Rig-veda are found hymns 
in which the Aryan genius preluded, so to speak, to the future epopeia, in songs 
that celebrated the heroic deeds of Indra, the combats and the victories of the 
tutelary Gods of the Aryan races over enemies secret or open, human or super- 
human, the exploits and the memories of ancient heroes. More recently, at 
certain solemn occasions, as the very learned A. Weber remarks, at the solem- 
nity, for example of the A^vamedha or sacrifice of the horse, the praises of the 
king who ordained the great rite were sung by bards and minstrels in songs 
composed for the purpose, the memories of past times were recalled and honour- 
able mention was made of the just and pious kings of old. In the Brdhmanas, 
a sort of prose commentaries annexed to the Vedas, are found recorded stories 
and legends which allude to historical events of the past ages, to ancient memo- 
ries, and to mythical events. Such popular legends which the Brdhmanas 
undoubtedly gathered from tradition admirably suited the epic tissue with which 

they were interwoven by successive hands Many and various mythico-histori- 

cal traditions, suitable for epic development, were diffused among the Aryan races, 
those for example which are related in the four chapters containing the description 
of the earth, the Descent of the Ganges, etc. The epic genius however some- 
times created beings of its own and gave body and life to ideal conceptions. 
Some of the persons in the Ild.mdyan must be, in my opinion, either personifications 
of the forces of nature like those which are described with such vigour in the 
Shdhndmah, or if not exactly created, exaggerated beyond human proportions ; 
others, vedic personages much more ancient than R^ma, were introduced into the 
epic and woven into its narrations, to bring together men who lived in different and 
distant ages, as has been the case in times nearer to our own, in the epics, I mean, 
of the middle ages. 

In the introduction I have discussed the antiquity of the Ramdyan ; 
and by means of those critical and inductive proofs which are all that 
an antiquity without precise historical dates can furnish I have endeavoured 
to establish with all the certainty that ^the subject admitted, that the original 
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coniposition of the Ramiyan is to be assigned to about the twelfth century 
before the Christian era. iSTot that I believe that the epic then sprang to life 
in the form in which we now possess it ; I think, and I have elsewhere expressed 
the opinion, that the poem during the course of its rhapsodical and oral propa- 
gation appropriated by way of episodes, traditions, legends and ancient myths...... 

But as far as regards the epic, poem properly so called which celebrates the 
expedition of Rdm a against the R^tkshases I think that I have sufficiently shown 
that its origin and first appearance should be placed about the twelfth century 
B. 0. ; nor have I hitherto met with anything to oppose this chrondlogical 

result, or to oblige me to rectify or reject it But an eminent philologist already 

l:juoted, deeply versed in these studies, A. Weber, has expressed in some of his 
writings a totally different opinion ; and the authority of his name, if not the 
number and cogency of his arguments, compels me to say something dti the 
subject. -From the fact or rather the assumption that Megasthenes^ who lived 
some time in India . has made no mention either of the Mah^bhitrat or the 
R^mdyan Professor Weber argues that neither of these poems coiild have existed 
at that time ; as regards the Il4mJiyan, the unity of its composition, the chain: 
that binds together its different parts, and its allegorical character, show it,- 
isays Professor Weber, to be much more recent than the age to which I have 
assigned it, near to our own era, and according to him, later than the Mahdbhtot. 
As for Megasthenes it should be observed, that he did not write a history of 
India, much less a literary history or anything at all resembling one, but a 
simple description, in great part physical, of India : whence, from his silence 
t>n literary matters to draw inferences regarding the history of Sanskrit liter- 
ature would be the same thing as from the silence of a geologist with respect 
to the literature of a country whose valleys, mountains, and internal structure 
he is exploring, to conjecture that such and such a poem or history not men- 
tioned by him did not exist at his time. We have only to look at the fragments 
of Megasthenes collected and published by Schwanbeck to see what was the. 

nature and scope of his Indica .......But only a few fragments of Megaa- 

thenes are extant ; and to pretend that they should be argument and proof 
'enough to judge the antiquity of a poem is to press the laws of criticism too far. 
To Professor Weber’s argument as to the more or less recent- age of the Rdm^yan 
from the unity of its composition, I will make one sole reply, which is that if 
unity of composition, were really a proof of a more recent age, it would be 
necessary to reduce by a thousand yea-rs a least the age of ITomer and bring. 
Mm down to the age of Augustus and Tirgil ; for certainly there is much' more 
Unity of composition, a greater accord and harmony of parts in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey than in the Rd,nidyan. Butin the fine arts perfection is no proof 
of a recent age : while the experience and the continuous labour of successive 
ages are necessary to extend and perfect the physical or natural sciences, art 
which is spontaneous in its nature can produce and has produced in remote times 
works of. such perfection as later ages have not been able to equal” 
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